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PREFACE. 

Ihe  science  of  Dynamics  may  be  variously  classified.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  universities  in  both  Europe  and  America  it  is  dealt 
with  by  professed  mathematicians,  and  is  properly  considered  an  essential 
part  of  mathematical  discipline.  Nevertheless  it  is  but  an  application,  of 
mathematics  to  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  Nature,  and  as  such  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  physicist.  The  whole  of  modem  Physics 
experiences  the  attempt  to  *^ explain"  or  describe  phenomena  in  terms  of 
motion,  with  conspicuous  success  in  the  departments  of  Light,  Electricity, 
and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  no  one 
can  expect  to  materially  advance  our  knowledge  of  Physics  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  Dynamics.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  feared  that  this 
subject  is  often  slighted  by  the  physical  student,  partly  on  account  of  its 
difficulty,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  many  excellent  treatises 
on  Dynamics  existing  in  English  address  themselves  chiefly  to  the  mathe- 
matician, and  often  seem  to  lay  more  stress  on  examples  in  analysis  or 
trigonometry  than  on  the  elucidation  of  physical  laws.  The  aim  of  this 
book  is  to  give  in  compact  form  a  treatment  of  so  much  of  this  fundamental 
science  of  Dynamics  as  should  be  familiar  to  every  serious  student  of 
physics  (and  in  my  opinion  no  less  should  suffice  for  the  student  of 
mathematics).  The  classical  English  treatises  usually  fill  one  or  even  two 
large  volumes  with  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  such  as  Dynamics 
of  a  Particle,  Bigid  Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics  or  Elasticity.  The  student 
confronted  with  the  five  volumes  of  Routh,  the  three  of  Love,  and  the 
large  work  of  Lamb  is  likely  to  be  appalled  at  the  size  of  the  task  before 
him.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  tiie  physical  student,  while  spending 
the  necessary  amount  of  time  in  the  laboratory,  to  read  through  all  these 
or  similar  works,  and  thus  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  generally 
remains  fragmentary.  The  great  work  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Tait,  while 
treating  the  whole  subject,  is  far  too  difficult  for  most  students,  though 
it  must  ever  remain  a  mine  of  information  for  those  sufficiently  advanced. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  the  lectures  which  I  have  given  at 
Clark  Universitiy  during  the  last  fourteen  years  primarily  to  my  own 
students  of  Physics.  It  is  obvious  that  it  leads  to  no  particular  examinations, 
from  which  we  in  America  are  to  a  large  extent  fortunately  free.  The 
text  is  not  interrupted  by  examples  for  the  student  to  work,  which  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  usual  treatises,  and  to  which  I  could  hardly 
add.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  what  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  physical  phenomena,  leaving  out  what  is  chiefly  of  mathematical 
interest.  Thus  the  subject  of  Kinematics  is  not  treated  as  a  subject  by 
itself,  but  is  introduced  in  connection  with  each  subdivision  of  Dynamics 
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as  it  comes  up.  The  student  is  supposed  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  Oalculus,  but  not  of  Differential  Equations  or  the  Higher  Analysis. 
Many  explanations  are  therefore  necessary,  some  of  which  are  given  in 
the  form  of  notes. 

Two  opposing  tendencies  have  at  various  times  made  themselves 
manifest  in  the  treatment  of  Dynamics,  both  of  which  have  been  very 
fruitful.  Lagrange,  in  the  advertisement  to  his  great  work,  the  "M^canique 
Analytique",  proudly  says,  "On  ne  trouvera  point  de  Figures  dans  cet 
Ouvrage.  Les  mithodes  que  j'y  expose  ne  demandent  ni  constructions, 
ni  raisonnements  geometriques  ou  mecaniques,  mais  seulement  des  operations 
algebriques,  assujetties  a  une  marche  reguli^re  et  uniforme.  Ceux  qui 
aiment  FAnalyse  verront  avec  plaisir  la  M^canique  en  devenir  une  nouvelle 
branche,  et  me  sauront  gr^  d'en  avoir  ^tendu  ainsi  la  domaine."  Lagrange's 
boast  of  having  made  Mechanics  a  branch  of  Analysis  has  been  amply 
justified  by  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  his  general  method  for 
solving  mechanical  problems,  and  his  pleasure  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  could  he  have  foreseen  the  results  of  extending  it  to  wider 
fields  in  the  hands  of  Maxwell,  of  Helmholtz,  and  of  J.  J.  Thomson. 
Nevertheless  in  attempting  to  do  without  figures  or  mental  images  we 
may  rob  ourselves  of  a  precious  aid.  Thus  Maxwell,  speaking  of  the 
motion  of  the  top,  says  that  "Poinsot  has  brought  the  subject  under 
the  power  of  a  more  searching  analysis  than  that  of  the  calculus,  in 
which  ideas  take  the  place  of  symbols,  and  intelligible  propositions 
supersede  equations".  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  of  the  advantge,  parti- 
cularly to  the  physicist,  of  having  ideas  take  the  place  of  symbols. 
The  introduction  by  Hamilton  of  the  notion  of  vector  quantities  was  a 
great  step  in  this  direction,  which  has  assumed  very  great  value  to  the 
physicist,  and  it  was  to  a  particular  case  of  this  that  Maxwell  alluded, 
namely  to  the  idea  of  the  moment  of  momentum,  or  impulsive  couple, 
as  it  was  termed  by  Poinsot.  The  importance  of  this  physical  or  geometrical 
conception  may  be  seen  from  the  use  made  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the 
Impulse,  by  Klein  and  Sommerfeld  in  their  very  interesting  work  on  the 
Top.  On  the  other  hand  this  notion  of  impulse,  while  in  this  particular 
case  a  vector,  is  but  one  case  of  the  general  notion  of  the  momentum 
in  Lagrange's  generalized  coordinates.  Will  it  not  then  be  an  additional 
advantage  if,  keeping  both  the  analytical  and  the  geometrical  modes  of 
expression,  we  attempt  to  introduce  into  Lagrange's  analytical  method 
geometrical  analogies  and  terminology?  This  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
do,  for  it  turns  out,  as  was  shown  by  Beltrami,  and  beautifully  worked 
out  in  detail  by  Hertz,  that  the  properties  of  Lagrange's  equations  have 
to  do  with  a  quadratic  form,  of  exactly  the  sort  that  represents  the  arc 
of  a  curve  in  geometry.  Analytically  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  the 
number  of  variables  is  more  or  less  than  three  —  how  natural  it  is 
accordingly  to  employ  the  terminology  of  geometry,  which  must  result 
in  giving  a  more  definite  image  of  the  quantities  involved.  For  this 
reason  I  hope  that  no  physicist  will  accuse  me  of  having  dragged  in  the 
subject  of  hyperspace  into  a  physical  treatise.     I  have  insisted  that  what 

is    involved   is   merely   a   mode   of  speaking,   and  has  the  advantage  of 
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logical  consistency  with  the  results  of  geometry,  which  is  to  most  of  us 
a  physical  subject.  At  all  events  this  matter  has  been  so  introduced  that 
it'  may  be  completely  passed  over  by  those  to  whom  such  analogies  are 
repugnant.  The  advan^ge  of  a  good  terminology,  as  well  as  of  clear 
physical  conceptions,  must  be  plain  to  all,  and  every  physicist  will 
acknowledge  the  indebtedness  which  our  science  owes  in  this  respect  to 
Kelvin  and  Taii 

The  work  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
considers  the  Laws  of  Motion  in  general  and  those  methods  which  are 
applicable  to  systems  of  all  sorts.  Although  not  addressed  to  students 
who  are  beginning  Mechanics,  it  seemed  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  explain  the  exhibition  of  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  in  mathematical 
form.  For  this  purpose  the  Principle  of  Hamilton  is  of  so  universal 
application  that  it  has  been  introduced  near  the  beginning,  and  considerable 
attention  devoted  to  it.  I  consider  this  principle,  together  with  the 
equations  of  Lagrange,  a  very  practical  subject,  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  physical  student.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  subject  of  Energy, 
upon  which  it  has  even  been  attempted  to  found  the  laws  of  Physics. 
Although  such  attempts  seem  doomed  to  fail,  for  the  reason  that  the 
principle  of  Energy,  though  affording  an  integral,  is  insufficient  to  deduce 
the  differential  equations,  the  notion  of  Energy  must  remain  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Dynamics,  and  is  therefore  considered  in  every  problem. 
The  subject  of  Oscillations,  of  very  great  physical  interest,  with  its 
accompanying  phenomena  of  Resonance,  is  next  taken  up.  After  this 
follows  a  treatment  of  the  so-called  Cyclic  Systems,  from  which,  since 
the  labors  of  Helmholtz  and  Hertz,  it  seems  that  Physics  has  so  much  to 
expect.  In  fact  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Potential  Energy  by  means  of  Motion,  perhaps  the  chief  desideratum 
of  Physics.  In  this  connection  we  way  again  point  to  the  epochmaking 
work  of  Lord  Kelvin,  both  in  Mechanics  and  in  the  Theory  of  Light. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  Motion  of  Rigid  Bodies,  particularly 
to  their  rotation,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  practically,  especially 
to  the  engineer,  but  one  which  is  often  avoided  by  the  physical  student. 
To  this  subject  Maxwell  again  called  the  attention  of  physicists,  and  created 
a  charming  instrumental  demonstration  in  his  celebrated  Dynamical  Top. 
To  this  the  writer  has  ventured  to  add  a  small  detail,  which  permits  of 
a  number  of  interesting  additional  verifications.  A  number  of  practical 
illustrations,   of  interest  to  the  physicist  and  engineer,   are  also  included. 

The  third  part  divides  itself  from  the  other  two  from  the  fact  that 
in  it  the  differential  equations  are  partial,  while  in  the  others  they  are 
ordinary.  As  a  preparation  for  this  subject  is  introduced  the  theory  of 
the  Potential  Function,  which  introduces  the  most  important  mathematical 
theorems,  and  prepares  for  the  subsequent  chapters.  Most  of  this  chapter 
has  already  appeared  in  the  author's  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  but  several  matters  have  been  added,  especially  on 
applications  to  Geodesy.  Next  follows  the  subject  of  Stress  and  Strain, 
with  applications  to  the  simpler  problems  of  Elasticity,  including  the 
problem   of  de  St.  Venant  on  the  flexion  and  torsion  of  prisms.     Finally  J  p 
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in  Hydrodynamics  the  main  questions  of  wave  and  vortex  motion  are 
taken  up,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  of 
viscous  fluids.  Thus  the  student  is  prepared  for  the  study  of  Sound,  Ligdt, 
and  Electricity.  The  only  work  in  English  of  which  I  know  having  the 
same  purpose  is  Professor  Tail's  admirable  treatise  on  Dynamics.  While 
this  book  has  been  in  preparation,  there  has  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  Professor  Gray's  Treatise  on  Physics,  the  scope  of  which  is  much 
broader,  but  the  aim  of  which  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  this 
book.  I  have  however  attempted  to  provide  a  treatise  which  would 
in  not  over  a  year's  time  offer  to  the  student  an  amount  of  knowledge 
of  Dynamics  sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  Mathematical 
Physics  in  general. 

My  obligations  to  previous  authors  are  obvious,  and  where  possible 
explicit  mention  is  made.  A  list  of  works  which  have  been  of  service 
to  me  is  appended,  but  I  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  Thomson  and  Tait,  to  Kirchhoff  and  to  Appell.  I  am  under  great 
obligations  to  Dr.  Margaret  E.  Maltby  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  manuscript,  and  for  frequent  suggestions,  and  to 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Coffin  and  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Fellows  of  Clark  University,  for 
efficient  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  drawings.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  thanks  to  my  colleague  Professor  William  E.  Story  for 
his  continual  willingness  during  fourteen  years  to  aid  me  by  putting  at 
my  disposition  his  unusual  knowledge  in  matters  connected  with  Algebra. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  the  publisher  for  the  fine  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  in  the  style  for  which  the  house  of  Teubner  is  noted. 

As  the  proof  has  been  read  only  by  myself,  it  is  hoped  that  errors 
will  be  dealt  with  lightly.  In  conclusion  I  venture  to  hope  that  my 
attempt  to  make  Dynamics  more  of  an  experimental  science  by  subjecting 
some  of  its  conclusions  to  quantitative  experimental  verification  may 
deserve  notice. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  22,  1904. 

A.  G.  WEBSTER. 
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OHAPTEE  L 

KINEMATICS  OF  A  POINT.    LAWS  OP  MOTION. 

1.  DynamlOB.  Dynamics  or  Mechanics  is  the  science  of  motion. 
It  is  the  fundamental  subject  of  Physics,  since  it  is  the  aim  of 
scientists  to  reduce  the  characterization  of  all  physical  phenomena 
to  description  of  states  of  motion.  The  problem  of  dynamics, 
according  to  Kirchhoff^),  is  to  describe  all  motions  occurring 
in  nature  in  an  unambiguous  and  the  simplest  manner.  In  addition 
it  is  our  object  to  classify  them  and  to  arrange  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  simplest  possible  laws.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  physicists,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers 
in  achieying  this  object,  from  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Newton 
through  that  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  to  that  of  Helmholtz  and 
Kelyin,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  human 
intellect. 

2.  Kinematics.  That  which  moves  is  matter.  The  properties 
of  matter  may  be  left  for  later  consideration.  We  may,  however, 
describe  motions  without  considering  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
moved,  —  this  forms  a  special  branch  of  our  subject  known  as 
Kinematics. 

Kinematics  is  merely  an  extension  of  geometry  and  may  be  called 
geometry  of  motion,  for  while  in  geometry  we  consider  the  properties 
of  space,  in  Ejnematics  we  consider  also  the  idea  of  time,  giving 
as  another  variable.  Since  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  is  known 
when  its  three  rectangular  Cartesian  coordinates  with  respect  to  a 
definite  system  of  axes  are  given^  its  motion  is  completely  described 
if  its  coordinates  are  given  for  all  instants  of  time,  or  are  known 
fonctions  of  the  time.     Analytically 

1)  x  =  f,(t),    y  =  fS),    ^  =  /s(0- 

The  functions  /i,  Z^,  f^  must  be  continuous,  since  in  no  actual  motion 
does  a  point  considered  disappear  in  one  position  to  reappear  after 
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a  very  small  interyal  of  time  in  a  new  position  at  a  finite  distance 
from  the  old.  The  functions  are  also  supposed  to  have  definite 
derivatives  for  every  value  of  t 

Since  the  motion  of  a  point  involves  four  variables,  Kinematics 
was  called  by  Lagrange  Geometry  of  four  dimensions.  We  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  nature  of  time,  nor  the  mode  of  measuring  it, 
reserving  the  latter  until  we  have  considered  motions  that  actually 
occur  in  nature,  upon  which  all  methods  for  measuring  time  are  based. 

We  may  accept  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  time,  like  that  of 
space,  is  the  intuitive  possession  of  us  all.  Its  exact  definition  must 
depend  on  the  science  of  dynamics. 

\         3.  Scolars  and  Teotors.    In  mathematics  we  hove  to  consider 

^1^  "     two  sorts    of  quantities,    those   which   do   not   involve   the   idea   of 

'"^^  direction,  called  by  Hamilton  scolars  (because  they  may  be  specified 

>  '  by  numbers  marked  off  on  a  scale),  and  those  which  do,  called  steps 

or  vectors.    The  distance  between  two  points  x^^  y^,  0^,  x^,  y,,  0^ 

2)      '      s  =  n^-«i)*  +  (y,-yi)*  +  (^,-^i)* 

is  a  scabur,  whereas  the  geometrical  difference  in  position  of  the  two 
points  is  known  only  when  we  specify  not  merely  the  length,  but 
also  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  them.  This  is  usually  done  by 
giving  its  length  s  and  the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  1^  the  line 
wiidi  the  three  reetazigular  axes, 

COS^,       cos  jit,       COS!/, 

which  in  virtue  of  the  relation 

3)  cos*Z  +  cos*ft  +  cos*i/  =  1, 

leaves  three  independent  data.  We  may  otherwise  make  the  speci- 
fication by  giving  the  three  projections  of  the  line  upon  the  co- 
ordinate  axes,  s.  =  s  oosX^x,--  x,, 

4)  Sy  =  scos/u.  =  %  — j/i, 

St=^S  COSV  =»  JEfj  —  Z^. 

Squaring  and  adding  we  haye  in  virtue  of  relation  3) 

5)  s,^+Sy^+s?=s\ 

By  the  vector  -4.J5  we  mean  the  line  in  the  direction  from  A 
to  By  and  its  projections  have  the  sign  of  the  coordinates  of  B 
minus  those  of  J.,  the  vector  being  defined  as  that  which  carries  us 
from  A  to  B,    We  may  write  symbolically 

pt'A  +  AB=pt'B 

AB^^pt'B-pt'A. 

AB  is  to  be  understood,  vector  AB.  Similarly  when  we  wish  to 
specify  that  s  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vector  (i.  e.  its  direction  is  to 
be  con^dered.  aa  well  as  kngth),  we  duaR  write 7.         r^^^^T^ 

^      ^'  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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SCALAR8  AOT)  VECTORB.    RESULTANT. 


We  hftve  from  4)  and  5) 


6) 


'       V^l  +  sl  +  sl 


V  


C08ilt=-f  = 


y«5+«;+«j 


cos  v  «  — 

8 


Also  multiplying  the  equations  4)  respectively  by  cos  Xy  cos  jit,  cos  i/, 
and  adding, 

7)  Sx  cos  A  +  fiy  cos  jit  +  5j  cos  v  =  s. 

Whatever  quantities  are  needed  to  completely  specify  a  quantity 
are  called  its  coordinates.  A  point  has  three,  and  we  have  seen 
that  a  vector  also  has-  three,  which  may  be  taJi:en  as  Sx,  s^,  s,.  In 
this  sense  all  vectors  are  to  be  considered  as  equal  whose  lengths  are 
equal  and  directions  parallel  irrespective  of  the  absolute  positions  of 
their  ends.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary  to  distinguish  vectors 
equal  in  this  sense,  but  whose  ends  do  not  respectively  coincide. 
To  determine  such  a  vector  we  must  know  not  only  its  length  and 
direction,  but  also  the  position  of  one  end.  It  will  therefore  be 
specified  by  six  coordinates,  which  may  be  the  three  coordinates 
of  one  end,  x^,  y^,  ^er^,  with  the  projections,  Sxy  Sy,  s„  or  the  co- 
ordinates of  both  ends,  Xi,]fi,  Zj^,  x^^y^f  is^.  In  any  case  there  will 
be  six  coordinates.  Such  a  vector  may  be  called  a  fixed  vector  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  or  free  vector. 

4.  Addition  of  Teotors.  To  add  two  vectors  means  to  take 
successively  the  steps  denoted  by  them,  their  sum  being  a  single  step 
equivalent  thereto.    Poar  example^   (Fig.  1) 

AB  +  BC^AC,  "^ 

The  vectors  AB  and  J?C  are  called 
the  components  of  AC,  which  is  called 
their  resuliant,  or  geometrical  sum. 

We  may  state  the  rule:  Place  the 
initial  point  of  the  second  vector  at  the 
terminal  point  of  the  first,  the  resultant  or 
geometrical  sum  is  the  vector  from  the 
initial  point  of  the  first  component  to  the 
terminal  point  of  the  second.  This  con- 
struction gives  us  the  so-called  triangle  of 
vectors.  By  continuing  the  process  any 
be  added,  giving  us  the  polygon  of  vectors. 


Fig.  1. 

number   of  vectors   may 
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The  nature  of  the  construction  shows  that  the  resultant  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  order  of  taking  the  components. 

Since  a  negative  quantity  is  defined  as  that  which  added  to  a 
given  positive  quantity  produces  zero,  the  negative  of  AB  must  be 
BA,  for  by  the  above  rule, 

A  +  AB==B, 
B+BA=^A, 

therefore  A+AB  +  BA  =  A, 

AB  +  BA^O, 
BA^-AB 

The  coordinates  of  BA  are  also  the  negatives  of  AB.  The 
scalar  length  of  a  vector  is  called  by  Hamilton  its  tens(yry  so  that 
the  tensor  of  the  negative  of  a  vector  is  tiie  same  as  that  of  the 
vector  itself. 

It  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  a  vector  that  the  projection 
of  the  sum  of  two  vectors  on  any  direction  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  projections  of  the  components.  Projecting  on  the  three  directions 
of  the  coordinate- axes ;  and  distinguishing  the  projections  of  the 
components  by  suffixes,  we  have  for  the  projections  of  the  resultant^ 

Sx  =  Six  +  S^x} 

Sy   =   5ly    +    Siiff 

Sz  =  Si,  +  Su, 

S^  =  {Six  +  Sixy+  (Sly  +  Siyf  +  (Si,  +  52.)^ 

and  for  the  sum  of  any  number  of  vectors, 

8)  s«=  (!«,)»+ (!«,)»+ (Is.)'. 

We  may  easily  find  an  expression  for  the  projection  of  any 
vector  "s  upon  any  direction,  which  is  given  by  its  direction  cosines, 
cos  X,  cos  (I,  cos  V.  We  have  for  the  angle  d'  between  two  lines 
whose  direction  cosines  are  cos  X,  cos  /t,  cos  v,     cos  X\  cos  fi\  cos  v', 

cos  d'  =  cos  X  cos  >L'  -f  cos  (I  cos  ft'  +  cos  V  cos  v\ 
but  by  6),  we  have  for  7, 

cos  r  =  — ;     COS  it  =  —  >     cos  V  =  —} 

S  ^  8  S 

60  that 

9)  5  cos  -&■  =  Sx  cos  A  +  5^  cos  /t  -f  Si  cos  V, 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  projection.    Taking  for  the  direction 

of  projection  the  direction  of  the  vector  itself,  this  becomes  equation  7). 

.        .  o 
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If  cos  >L,  cos  fi,  cos  V  are  the  direction  cosines  of  a  second  vector  s^ 

-  *««  *«v  *«« 

COS  X  =  — >         COS  li  =  — ^;         COS  1/  =  —  ; 

multiplying  by  s^  we  have  the  expression  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  both  vectors 

10)  SjSa  C0B^  =  SixS2x+  SiyS^y+SttS^,. 

This  expression,  which  may  be  defined  either  as  the  product  of  the 
tensors  of  the  vectors  and  the  cosine  of  their  included  angle^  or  as 
the  tensor  of  either  multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  projection  on  its 
direction  of  the  other,  is  so  important  that  it  has  received  a  special 
name,  and  will  be  called  the  geometric  product  of  the  two  vectors. 
It  is  not  a  vector,  but  is  essentially  a  scalar  quantity,  and  its  negative 
was  called  by  Hamilton  the  scalar  product  of  the  vectors. 

The   condition  of  perpendicularity   of  two  vectors  is  that  their 
geometric  product  vanishes. 


11) 


SixS9x+  SiySiy+  Si,S2,=  0. 


6.  Moments.  Consider  a  fixed  vector  AB,  Fig.  2. —  The  product 
of  the  length  AB  and  the  perpendicular  distance  of  0  from  AB  is 
called  the  moment  of 
AB  about  0.  It  is 
arithmetically  equal 
to  twice  the  area  of 
the  triangle  OAB. 
The  sign  of  the 
moment  will  change 
with  the  direction  of 
AB.  If  we  draw 
a  line  through  0 
whose  length  is 
equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  moment 
and  whose  direction 
is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  OA  B,  this 
line  is  called  the  axis 
of  the  moment,  and  in  a  certain  way  represents  the  latter.  We  shall 
draw  it  in  such  a  direction  that  a  person  standing  on  0  with  his  back 
against  the  axis  would  see  motion  from  -4  to  B  as  from  right 
to  left. 


Fig.  2- 
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The   Doordinatoi    of   the    soob    may   be    found   from   those   of 
the  vector  AB   and    of   0.     If   we    choose    0   for    origin;    OAB 

for  the  plane  of  XT, 
(Pig.  3)  and  let  the  co- 
ordinates of  A  be  X,  yy  the 
projections  oi  ABy  5«,  Syy 
we  haye  for  the  area  of 
the  triangle  OAB 

Accordingly  we  have  for 
my  the  moment  about  0 
of  a  vector  whose  pro- 
jections are  Sxy  Sy  and 
whose  initial  point  has 
the  coordinates  Xy  y, 


^--.  / 


rig.:8. 


To  find  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  two  vectors  drawn  from 
the  same  initial  pointy  whose  plane  contains  Oy  their  projections  being 
Ox  y  vy  y  Sg  y  Sx  y  vw  y  Oj  y  we  nave 

m^x  (V+  O  -  y  («»  +  ««') 


=  X8J 


ysj+  fl?V'—  y^«'="  ♦»'+  ^"> 


thus  the  moment  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sxmi  of  the  mo- 
ments. If  the  plane  of  OAB  is  not  one  of  the  coordinate -planeS; 
we  may  project  the  triangle  OAB  upon  the  three  coordinate-planes^ 
and  obtain  three  moments  nixy  m^,  m^.  If  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
axis  of  m  are  cos  a,  cos  py  cos  y,  we  have  by  the  rule  for  the  projection 
of  areas y 

mx^m  cos  a,    m^  =  m  cos  ft    w,  =  w  cos  y, 

m^==  Wx*+  Wy*+  w,'. 

Therefore  the  moment  m  has  three  coordinates,  m^;  my,  m,y  and  may 
itself  be  considered  a  vector  m.  Since  the  coordinates  of  the  pro- 
jections of  A  and  AB  on  the  YZ  plane  are  y,  z,  Sy,  s„  we  have  by 
the  preceding  formula 


12) 


nix 


'■  ySj  —  sfSyy    m^  =  gSx  —  X8,y    mt  =  xSy  —  ysx. 


In  the  language  of  Hamilton  m  is  the  vedor  product  of  the  vector 


OA  into  the  vector  AB.  We  have  evidently 
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ipw,  +  y»v  +  sfms  =  0 

Sx^ix  +  Syfny  +  s,m,  =  0, 

that  is  9  the  vector  product  of  the  two  vectors  is  perpendicular  to 
their  plane.  From  the  definition  of  moment,  or  by  reference  to  Fig.  3, 
its  magnitude  or  tensor  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  tensors  times 
the  sine  of  the  angle  included  between  them.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that 
tiie  projections  of  the  first  feustor  in  the  vector  product  follow  each 
other  in  cyclic  order  in  equations  13),  those  of  the  second  factor  in 
reverse  order.)  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  moment  of  the  resul- 
tant of  two  vectors  with  the  same  initial  point  is  the  resultant  <ii 
their  individual  moments.  Thus  moments  are  to  foe  considered  in  all 
respects  like  vectors.  It  is  evident  that  the  moment  of  a  vector, 
Sxr  Sy,  Szf  with  initial  point  rr,  y,  e^  about  a  point  |,  17,  g,  has  the 
projections: 

^X=    (y    -    ^)    S,—    {0-    §)    Sy 

13)  my  =  {z  —  g)  Sx  —  {x  —  I)  s» 
m.^^ix  —  I)  Sy  —  (y  -  7i)  Sx- 

6.  Telocity.  As  a  second  means  of  description  of  the  motion  of 
a  point  we  may  give  the  geometrical  locus  of  the  positions  that  it 
occupies  at  different  instants.  This  is  called  the  path  of  the  point, 
and  if  it  is  straight,  the  motion  is  said  to  be  rectilinear.  This  alone 
does  not  suffice  to  describe  the  motion,  for  the  same  path  may  be 
described  with  different  speeds.  We  must  therefore  give  something 
which  shall  determine  what  positions  are  reached  at  various  instants. 
K  we  call  s  the  distance  the  point  has  traversed  in  its  path,  counting 
from  a  fixed  point,  and  give  the  value  of  s  for  every  value  of  t 
s  =  q){t),  this  together  with  the  equations  of  the  path,  which  may  be 

14)  F,(x,y,z)  =  0,    F,{x,y,0)==O, 

completely  specifies  the  motion,  making  as  before  three  equations. 
The  velocity  of  the  point  is  defined  as  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the 
length  of  the  path  As  described  in  an  interval  of  time  A^  to  the 
time  At  when  both  decrease  without  limit,  that  is, 

15)  «;  =  lim  ^.^:^- 

Velocities  of  the  same  numerical  magnitude  may  however  have 
different  directions,  accordingly  to  completely  specify  a  velocity  we 
mast  give  not  only  its  magnitude,  but  also  its  direction.  It  is  there- 
fore a  vector  quantity.  Its  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent  to  the 
path  at  the  point  in  question,  and  its  direction  cosines  are 

dx        dy        dz 

^'         '^'       ^'  Digitized  by  Google 
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A  velocity,   like   any  other  vector,   may  be  resolved  into  com- 
ponents, 

dx       ds  dx       dx 


16) 


or  the  projection  of  the  velocity  on  any  direction  is  the  velocity  of 
the  projection  of  the  point  on  that  direction.^)     We  have  therefore 

A  third  method  of  description  of  a  motion  would  be  to  give  as 
before  the  equations  of  the  path  and  to  give  the  velocity  as  a 
function  of  the  time, 

An  integration  of  this  differential  equation  would  give  us 

s  =  const  +Jtlf(f)dt  =  (p((), 

and  we  should  have  the  same  form  as  before. 
Fourthly  we  might  have 

together  with  the  initial  conditions 

x=^Xoj    y  =  yo,    ^  =  ^0,     when  t  =  to. 

An  integration  of  these  three  simultaneous  equations  would  give  us 
a  description  equivalent  to  1). 

In  equations  1),  if  ^  is  any  parameter,  not  necessarily  the  time, 
we  have  what  is  called  the  parametric  representation  of  a  curve. 
By  the  elimination  of  t,  we  may  obtain  two  coordinates  as  functions 
of  the  third.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  the  path  given, 
whereas  the  geometry  of  the  motion  is  known,  kinematically  the 
description  is  incomplete,  as  the  specification  of  the  time  is  lacking. 
To  remedy  this  defect  of  the  geometrical  representation,  Hamilton 
introduced  the  Hodograpli,  which  is  a  curve,  the  locus  of  a  point 
related    to   the   moving   point   on   the   path  by  having   its  position 

1)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  stating  that  velocity  is  a  vector  we  assume 
the  mode  of  composition  of  velocities  as  a  matter  of  definition.      JOQIC 
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vector  with  respect  to  a  point  taken  as  origin  equal  to  the  vector 
vdocUy  of  the  moving  point.  Thus  the  radius  vector  of  any  point 
on  the  hodograph  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  path.  H  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on 
the  hodograph,  we  have  for  the  relation  between  the  two  curves, 

19)  x  =  -^f   r=^,  z=^, 

so  that  having  established  the  correspondence  of  point  to  point,  we 

obtain  the  time  from 

ds 


20)  «-/■ 


We  shall  call  any  vector  which  is  related  to  another  vector  as  the 
vector  X,  Y,  Z  is  to  the  vector  Xy  y,  0,  the  vdocity  of  the  vector, 
and  by  a  natural  extension,  shall  call  the  locus  of  the  end  of  the 
second  vector  drawn  from  a  fixed  origin  the  hodograph  of  the  first 
Tector.  Thus  we  call  Hamilton*s  hodograph  the  hodograph  of  the 
position  vector  of  the  first  point. 

7.  Polar  Coordinates.  If  a  point  moves  in  a  plane  it  may  be 
convenient  to  specify  its  position  by  means  of  polar  coordinates. 
Let  r  be  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  origin  0,  q)  the  angle  that 
the  radius  vector  makes  with  a 
fixed  line  through  the  origin.  If 
now  the  point  moves  from  A  to 
B  (Fig.  4)  in  the  time  A^,  describ- 
ing the  space  t^s,  so  that  r  turns 
through  the  angle  A  97,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  by  Ar,  we  may  re-  Fig.  4. 

solve    the    velocity    into    two    com- 
ponents, one  proportional  to  AC,  where  ^C  is  perpendicular  to  OB, 
the   other  proportional  to  CB.     We  have  then  the  following  vector 
equation  ^ 

_     ,.      (AG  ,   CB\ 

or,  passing  to  the  limit,  '^  ;.   ^^ 

o-i\  —  dw    ,    dr 

The  two   components   of  t7  may  be  called  the  radial  velocity, 
t?r  ==  j-i'  aiid  the  transverse  velocity,  ^^/)=  ^  -^ "     The  rate  of  increase 

dw 

of  the  angle  (p  is  called  the  angular  velocity  -,^-    The  vector  equation 
21)  gives  rise  to  the  scalar  equation  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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that  is^ 
22) 


V' 


vl  +  vl 


dr\i 


(S)"-^(xT)+© 


whidi  might  hare  been  obtained  from  the  expression  for  the  lengths 
of  the  arc  in  polar  coordinates. 

8.  Sector  Telocity.     Let  the  polar    coordinates    of   a    point 
at  the  time  t  be  r,  %  and  let  the  area  of  the  sector  enclosed  between 

the  path,  the  fixed  line  of  referenoe, 
and  the  radius  vector  be  denoted  by  S. 
If  6  denote  the  angle  made  by  the 
tangent  to  the  path,  in  the  direction 
of  motion  with  the  direction  of  the 
radius  vector  from  the  origin;  we 
have  (Fig.  5) 

dr  =  ds  cos  «, 

rdip  =^ds  ^6, 

and  if  in  the  time  dt  the  area  of  the 
sector  increases  by  dS,  we  have 

^*8-  ^'  dS=-~rdsBiR6=^  r^dq>. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  area  of  the  sector 


23) 


dS 

dt  '' 


2^  dt^ 


may   be   called   the  sector  velocity ,   and  making  use  of  the  value 

1   ds 

•J- r  sin  By  we  see  that  it  is  equal  to  one-half  the  product  of  the 


2  dt 


ds 


magnitude  of  the  velocity  ^-  and  the  perpendicular  distance,  d=rsin  € 

from  the  origin  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  velocity,  that  is,  to 
one -half  the  moment  of  the  velocity.  Therefore  the  sector  velocity 
may  be  represented  by  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  OAB, 
the  components  of  which  wiU  be 


dSx       1  , 


24) 


ISy         1   .  . 


dj, 
dt 


(aJVy-yv,), 


and  we  also  have 

^5)      (if)"-(t)'+(t)'+e?)' 
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9.  JLoceleration.  K  the  yelocilrf  of  a  point  is  yaoiable  witii  the 
time  we  define  the  acceleration  of  the  point  as  the  limit  of  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  of  velocity  Av  to  the  increment  of  time  A^,  as 
both  approach  zero.    We  may  consider  either  the  numerical  change 

or  the  geometrical  change. 
If  we  draw  a  vector  AB 
(Fig.  6)  to  represent  the  velo- 
city at  the  time  t  and  the 
vector  AC  to  represent  the 
velocity  at  the  time  t  +  At, 
and  draw  the  arc  of  a  circle 
BD,  DC  will  represent  the 
numerical  change  of  velo- 
city, Ar,  not  considering  its 
direction,  while  BC  re- 
presents its  geometrical,  or  vector  change,  Av,  for 

AB+BC==AC 
BC^AC-AB^Av. 


Fig.  6. 


Accordingly    lim 


Jt^O 


——  =B  lim  -jri  is  the  vector  acceleration  a. 


Since  the  projections  of  the  geometrical  difference  of  two  vectors 
are  the  differences  of  the  projections,  the  components  of  a  in  any 
direction  will  be  proportional  to  the  changes  of  the  corresponding 
components  of  the  velocities,  that  is 


dv^ 


d^x 


26) 


dt 


dt* 


__  ^^       d^z 


In  the  language  of  §  6,  the  acceleration  is  the  velocity  of  the 
velocity -vector. 

The  vector  acceleration  a  being  the  resultant  of  the  components 
ttx,  ay,  a,,  has  the  numerical  value  or  tensor 


-ywFWH 


dty' 
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d's 


This  is  not  in  general  equal  to  ^^f  which  is  the  acceleration  of 


de«' 


the   scalar  velocity.    The   direction   of  a    is   given  by  its   direction 


cosines , 


27)      cos(ax)^^la,     cos  (ay)  =  |^^a,     cos  (a^r)  =  ^/a. 

10.  Acceleration  Components.  We  may  now  find  the  com- 
ponent of  the  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  path. 
The  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  beings  by  §  6^ 


V 


we  have  for  the  tangential  component  by  9) 
28) 


at  =  a;,  -^  +  ay 


-  +  a,  -  ' 


^  l^idx  d^       dy  d*y       d£  d^z\ 
v\dt    dt*  '^  dt   dt*  '^  dt  ~di^f 
But  differentiating  equation  17) 

dv       ds  d*8 
'di  ~dt^ 


""-di- 


dx  d*x       dy   d*y       dz^  d^ 
dt    dt*  "^  dt    dt*  "*■  dt    dt* 


and  dividing  by  v  and  comparing  with  28)  we  find 

d*8 

that  is  the  acceleration  of  the  scalar  velocity  is  the  projection  of  the 
vector   acceleration   on   the   tangent.     This    is    called   the   tangential 

acceleration,    or    acceleration 
in  the  path. 

We  may  obtain  a  con- 
venient expression  for  the 
remaining  component  of  the 
acceleration.  If  Pand^(Fig.7) 
be  two  "consecutive"  points 
of  the  path^  the  plane  con- 
taining the  tangents  at  P 
and  Q  is  called  the  osculating 
plane^  or  plane  of  principal 
curvature.  Normals  drawn 
in  this  plane  are  called 
principal  normals,  and  the 
point  0  where  they  intersect, 
the  center  of  curvature.  The 
radius  0P  =  q  is  called  the 
radius  of  curvature.  If  the 
angle  between  the  consecutive  tangents  is  Ar  and  the  distance  between 
the  points  P,  ^  is  As,  the  curvature  is  defined  as         ^  j 
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lim  —    =  3-  =  >«• 

Since  the  angle  between  the  tangents  is  equal  to  that  between  the 

normals 

ds  =  Qclx 

29)  x  =  ^  =  i. 

Qdz  Q 

If  as  before  we  draw  lines  AB,  AC  (Fig.  6)  representing  the 
Telocities  at  P  and  Q,  the  acceleration,  lim  — ;  is  in  the  plane  of 

AB  and  AC,  that  is  the  vector  acceleration  is  in  the  osculating 
plane.  As  we  have  already  found  the  component  parallel  to  the 
tangent,  there  remains  only  the  component  parallel  to  the  principal, 
normal.  Since  BC  is  proportional  to  the  acceleration,  DC  is  pro- 
portional to  the  tangential  acceleration  Ot,  BD  to  the  noripal 
acceleration  a^,  and  since  the  angle  at  A  is  dr  and  the  side  AB  is  v, 

BD  =  vdt 

vdz 

Also  since  ds^  Qdx 

^(\\  ^        V  ds      V* 

Q  dt  Q 

This  normal   acceleration    is   always   directed   toward   the   center    of 
curvature,  and  is  otherwise  called  the  centripetal  acceleration. 
Inserting  the  above  values  in  the  equation 

a^  =  a|  +  alj 

we  may  obtain  an  analytical  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature, 

o.x  /d*x\^  ,    /d*2/\2  ,    /'d*zy      /d»«\2  ,     1  fdsY 

31)  (-5^)  +  (dt^)  +  M  =  W)  +  Adt)  • 

Let  us  change  the  independent  variable  from  t  to  s.     We  have 

dx       dx  ds 
dt        ds  di 


and  differentiating  again  by  t, 

d*x dx  d*8        d^x /d8\^ 

dV  ~"  dsdt^  "^  ds*  \dt)  ' 

^^dydTs        d^y  ( ds^ 
dt*  ~'d8  dt*'^ds*\dt)  ^ 

t*  "^  ds'\di)  ' 


and  similarly 


d*z dz  d*s    ,    d*z 

in*  "^  ds 'dt* 
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Squaring  and  adding^  31)  becomes 

dy  d^    d£  d^i    (dsY  t(£x\t    (d^\t    (i^y\ 

"•"  dsds*  "''  ds  ds*]'^\dt)    \\dt*}  "•■  \d»*)  "^  \ds* )  i 

DifiFerentiating  this  by  s  gives 

ds  \\d8/'^\ds)  "•"U*/  I  "^      \d»d««  "^  d*  d*  "^  d«  («s«  I  '"^• 
Therefore  equation  32)  reduces  to 

or 

ds 
If  ^--  =  f7  =  1,    ds  =  dt    and    the    right    hand   member   of  33) 

becomes  the  square  of  the  acceleration.  We  thus  haye  a  kinematical 
definition  of  curvature ,  viz.;  the  acceleration  of  a  point  traversing 
the  curve  with  unit  velocity.    This  agrees  with  the  original  expression 

30),  a^  =  — ;  for  if  t;  ==  1,  at  =  0,  the  acceleration  is  entirely  normal 

and  a»  =  — ==x. 

We  may  in  like  maimer  resolve  the  acceleration  into  components 
along  the  radius  vector  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Let  us  consider 
the  case  of  motion  in  a  plane,  that  of  XY,  We  wiU  call  the  radial 
component  of  the  acceleration,  or  the  radial  accderaiion,  ar,  and  we 

d^r 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  equal  to  ^-|-9  which  is  the  scalar  acceleration 

of  the  radial  velocity.  We  will  denote  the  component  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  or  the  tr({nsverse  acceleration  by  a^  which  is  not  equal 

to  the  angular  acceleration    .—)  nor  to  the  acceleration  of  the  trans- 
it; 
verse  velocity,  —-- 

DifiPerentiating  the  formulae  for  the  change  of  coordinates 

a;  =  rcos9,     y  =  rsin9?, 
gives 

dx      dr  dtp 
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DifiFerentiating  again 

d*x        d*r  rt  dcp  dr  d*(p 


rcosc 


1?V 


m'- 


"f{ii} 

d*y        d*r  ,    «  dcp  dr    ,  d*w 

d^^di^^'^f^  +  2co8()p  -^^  ^  +  rcosip^-  rsrn^) 

The  direction  cosines  of  the  radius  vector  are: 

co8(rx)  =  cos'9?,  co8(ry)  =  siny, 
so  that  we  obtain  by  resolution, 

being  less  than  the  scalar  acceleration  of  the  radial  velocity  by  the 
product  of  the  radius  vector  and  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity. 

(If  ^  =  0,  the  motion  is  circular,  luid  ar  is  the  normal  acceleration.) 

The  direction  cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  r  and  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  9  are,  —  sin  97,  cos  9,  so  that  for  the  trans- 
verse acceleration  we  obtain, 

which  may  be  written 
Of  course  we  have 


U.  Moment  of  Acceleration.  The  expression  in  the  paren- 
thesis of  35)  is  by  23)  equal  to  twice  the  sector  velocity  -jt-  Let 
us  call  -^  the  sector  acceleration.    Thus  in  plane  motion 


di, 


aa 


36) 


ra 


2^d^_S 

r  dt^' 

d*S 


v-^-di^ 


Suppose  (Fig.  8)  AB  represents 
the  acceleration  a,  then  AC  per- 
pendicular to  r  represents  a^, 
therefore  ra^p  is  twice  the  area 
of  the  triangle  OAB.  But  that 
is  the  moment  of  the  acceleration 
abont  the  point  0.  Accordingly 
twice  the  sector  acceleration  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  the  accel- 
eration about  the  origin,  or 


Pig.  8. 


^d^S 


'~dt*' 


d^x 

■y-di^' 
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If  the  motion  is  not  in  one  plane^  we  have,  differentiating  the  sector 

velocity  components  24) 

d*S^         d^z         d*y 

^-di^^yW^^di^' 

d^8„  d*x         d*z 

37)  ^-Jt^-'di^-'^di^^ 

d^S^  d^y         d^x 

^~dt^  ^^di^^^di^' 

The  resultant  of  these  is  the  moment  of  the  acceleration.  The  &ct 
that  the  moment  of  the  acceleration  is  the  exact  time  derivatiye  of 
the  moment  of  Telocity  leads  to  an  important  general  principle  of 
mechanics,  the  so-called  Law  of  Areas. 

12.  Kepler's  Laws.  We  may  now  obtain  Newton's  conclusions 
from  Kepler's  three  laws  of  planetary  motion,  which  were  purely 
kinematical  and  based  on  a  great  amount  of  observational  material 
collected  by  Tycho  Brahe.  The  first  law  states  that  the  areas  swept 
over  by  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  sun  to  a  planet  in  equal 
times  are  equal.     (The  motion  is  in  one  plane.)     That  is 

dS  . 

dt  =-  ^^°^*' 

dt'       ^' 

therefore  from  37)  the  moment  of  the  acceleration  with  respect  to 
the  sun  is  zero.  Consequently  the  line  of  direction  of  the  accelera- 
tion passes  through  the  sun,  or  the  acceleration  is  central. 

The  second  law  states  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses  about 
the  sun  as  a  focus.  The  ellipse  being  always  concave  toward  the 
focus,  the  acceleration  is  directed  toward  the  sun.  In  order  to 
deduce  the  quantitative  meaning  of  the  second  law,  we  will  use  the 
polar  equation  of  a  conic  section  referred  to  the  focus, 

^  ^  ^  =  o(l-e*)^i) 

1  -\-e  COB  qp 


1)  If  d  Ib  the  distance  from  focus  to  directrix,  e  the  eccentricity,  by  the 
definition  of  a  conic  section, 

r         _  _^     ed^p 

d  —  rco8(p~    '        ~  i  +  ^  cos qp 
When  cos  9  =  1, 


cos  qp  =  —  1 , 

p  2p 

1_,  ^^   «       l-e«  Digitized  by  Google 
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and  will   find  the   value  of  the  central  acceleration.     We  have  34) 

d*r         /d(p\^ 

but  from  Kepler's  first  law, 

dtp h 

di  ""7*' 


Now  changing  the  variable  from  t  to  q), 

dr  dr  dtp h   dr ^  d  [1 

~dt 

Differentiating  by  ty 


^  __  ^_«_  /iV 

dt        dtp  dt         r*  dtp  dtp\r ) 


d^jr 

dt*  '' 


^dtp*\r)dt  "■        r^dtp^w)' 


Prom  the  equation  of  the  path  we  obtain 
1        1    ,    « 

_  = cos  €p, 

d   /1\  e    . 

d^Kv)  —  p'"^"^^ 


d«  /1\  e  1         1 

,,(  —  )= cosg?  = 

fqp'Vr/  p  ^         p         r 


Inserting  this  value  above  gives 
and  finally, 


dt*  ""       >r*  "^  r» ' 


_  d*r  (dtp\^  h* 

^''"dt^^^WJ^'^^r* 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  path  is  a  conic  section  shows  that  the  central 
acceleration  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius 
vector.  The  negative  sign  shows  that  the  acceleration  is  toward 
the  sun. 

The  third  law  states  that  for  different  planets  the  squares  of 
the  times  of  describing  the  orbits  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
the  major  axes. 

Since 

if  T  is  the  time  of  a  complete  period  AT  is  twice  the  area  of  the 
orbit. 
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From  which 


pr*  a(l-«")     r«         T*r* 


a° 


Now  since  -^,  is  by  the  third  law  constant  for  all  the  planets^  the 

factor  by  which  the  inverse  square  of  the  radius  vector  is  multiplied 
in  order  to  obtain  the  central  acceleration  is  the  same  far  all  the 
planets  and  depends  only  on  the  sun.  We  have  thus  obtained  a 
complete  kinematical  statement  of  the  law  of  gravitation  for  the 
planets. 

Newton  tested  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  by  applying  it  to 
the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth;  and  comparing  its  accelera- 
tion with  that  of  a  body  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  directly 
observed.  Supposing  the  moon's  orbit  to  be  circular,  of  radius  a, 
with  period  I,  since  the  tangential  acceleration  is  zero,  its  velocity 

is  constant,  and  equal  to     j,  -     Its  acceleration,   which  is  entirely 

normal,  will  accordingly  be  by  30) 

t?'  43r'a 

am  —  ^  T»"* 

If  the  acceleration  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
acceleration  experienced  by  a  body  at  the  earth's  surface  a,  will  be 
given  by 

m 

where  B  is  the  earth's  radius.     Therefore 

Now  we  have  T  =  27  d.  7  h.  43  m.  =  39, 343  m.,  23r  Ji  =  4  •  10^  meters, 
a  =  60  J2,  from  which 

2«  •  60'  •4-10'  meters   an  a  ^®ters 

^*  "~        (39,343  .  60  secy  sec. « ~ ' 

Now  terrestrial  observations  give  for  the  mean  acceleration  of  bodies 
at  the  earth's  surface  9.82  ,->  which  by  a  more  exact  calculation 
is  in  agreement  with  the  predicted  result. 

13.  Physical  Axioms.  Laws  of  Motion.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  pass  from  the  kinematical  specification  of  motion  to  the 
dynamical  one  to  make  use  of  knowledge  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  terrestrial  phenomena.  This  knowledge  is  summed  up  by  Newton 
in  his  three  Axiomata  sive  Leges  Motus.     An  ^ axiom /1^^  defined  by 
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Thomson  and  Tait^)  as  a  proposition^  the  truth  of  which  mast  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  clearly 
understood.  These  phys'ical  axioms  rest  not  on  intuitive  perception, 
but  on  convictions  drawn  from  observation  and  experiment. 

The  manner  of  summing  up  the  results  of  our  experience  is  to 
a  great  extent  unimportant^  provided  that  it  is  sufficiently  all- 
embracing.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  metaphysical  question 
of  the  causes  of  motions  ^  but  merely  with  the  physical  question  of 
stating  what  is  actually  found  to  ti^e  place  in  nature.  The  statement 
may  be  made  by  means  of  a  single  analytical  formula,  as  was  done 
in  different  ways  by  Lagrange,  Hamilton  and  Hertz,  or  we  may 
consider  the  various  assxmiptions  upon  which  such  formulae  are 
founded,  making  detailed  statements,  employing  conceptions  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

This  is  what  was  done  by  Newton,  and  although  his  laws  have 
received  considerable  criticism,  they  have,  when  properly  understood, 
been  generally  admitted  to  be  better  than  anything  that  has  been 
proposed  in  tiieir  place. 

Lex  L  Corpus  omne  perseverare  in  statu  suo  guiescendi  vd 
movendi  tmiformiter  in  directum ,  nisi  qmtenus  a  virRms  impressis 
cogitur  staimn  suam  mutare. 

Every  body  persists  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled  by  force 
to  change  that  state. 

The  property  of  persistence  thus  defined  is  called  Inertia, 

This   gives  a  criterion  for  finding  whether  a  force  is  acting  on 

a   body   or   not,    or   in   other   words   a  negative  definition  of  force. 

Force   is   acting   on   a   body  when   its  motion  is  not  uniform.     By 

uniform  we  mean  such  motion  that  the  vector  velocity  is  constant. 

If  the  body  be  a  material  point,  that  is  a  body  so  small  that  the 

distances  between  its  different  parts  may  be  neglected,  the  motion  is 

nniform  if  j  j  j 

ax ay dg  

5f  "~  ^1'     dt  "^^     di"~  ^' 

38)  that  is 

d*x d^y d*z ^ 

Accordingly  we  see  that  the  force  and  acceleration  vanish  together. 
Integrating  the  equations  38), 

x^c^t  +  d^,    y  =  c^t  +  d^,    ^=-c^t  +  d^, 

39)  x^d,  _  y-d,  _  z-d,^ 

C,  Cm  Cm 
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the  patii  is  a  strai^t  line,  and  since 


it  is  traversed  with  constant  yelocity.  We  may  on  the  other  hand 
interpret  the  statement  as  giving  us  a  means  of  measuring  time. 
Intervals  of  time  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding  distances  traversed 
by  a  material  point  not  acted  on  by  forces. 

Obviously  this  statement  gives  us  an  absolute  definition  neither 
of  time  nor  of  force  ^  but  only  a  relation  between  them.  It  is 
difficult  or  impossible  for  us  to  realize  experimental  conditions  in 
which  a  body  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  all  force. 
However  we  may  approximate  toward  this  condition^  which  must  at 
any  rate  give  us  the  ideal  measurement  of  time.  However  we  find 
in  nature  angular  motions  which^  by  an  application  of  the  first  law, 
give  us  a  practical  means  for  the  measurement  of  time. 

The  second  law  gives  us  in  a  move  positive  manner  than  the 
first  a  measure  of  a  force. 

Lex  II.  Mutationem  motus  proportionalem  esse  vi  motrici  im- 
pressae,  et  fieri  secundum  lineam  redam  qua  vis  iUa  imprimitur. 

Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  force  applied,  and  takes 
place   in  the   direction   of  the  straight  line   in  which  the  force  acts. 

By  change  of  motion  is  meant  acceleration.  If  all  our  experiments 
were  made  with  a  single  body,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the 
introduction  of  the  term  force  over  that  of  acceleration,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  names  being  useless  when  no  new  ideas  are  thereby 
introduced.  The  convenience  of  the  term  force  arises  from  the 
consideration  of  the  third  law.  In  the  case  of  more  than  one  body 
the  factor  of  proportionality  mentioned  above  requires  separate  defini- 
tion for  the  different  bodies. 

Lex  III  Adioni  contrcmam  semper  et  aequalem  esse  readionem: 
sive  corporum  duorum  actions  in  se  mutuo  semper  esse  aequales  et  in 
partes  contrarias  dirigi. 

To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction: 
or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and 
oppositely  directed. 

If  we  have  a  certain  action  between  two  bodies  1  and  2,  and  if 
the  actio  were  proportional  only  to  the  accelerations,  we  should  have 

d*Xi d^x^       d*y^  d*y^        d^z^  d*z^ 

Ti^  dt^^     'dt*~  dt*  '      d7^  ^  ~  "d?  ' 

which  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  We  must  accordingly  introduce 
a  factor    of  proportionality,   or  (for  symmetry)  two  factors,  so  that 
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40^  m^^-^m  -% 

'^^dt^^-'^^'dt^' 

Experiment  shows  that  the  factors  m^  and  m^  are  constant  for  a 
given  body  that  undergoes  no  changes  other  than  those  of  position. 
These  factors  are  called  the  masses  of  the  bodies.  The  nature  of  the 
actions  between  the  two  bodies  may  be  of  any  sort,  and  may  be 
transmitted  by  the  help  of  any  number  of  intervening  bodies.  For . 
instance,  the  actions  of  two  heavenly  bodies  on  each  other,  trans- 
mitted we  know  not  how,  or  the  actions  of  two  bodies  kept  at  a 
fixed  distance  by  means  of  a  rod  or  string  or  connected  by  an 
elastic  spring,  or  attracting  or  repelling  each  other  by  magnetic  or 
electric  agencies,  are  all  illustrations  of  the  third  law.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  we  could  observe  the  motions  so  as  to  obtain  the  coordinates 
of  both  bodies  as  functions  of  the  time,  equations  40)  would  enable 
us  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  masses.  For  example,  consider 
the  toy  consisting  of  two  horse-chestnuts  or  bullets  connected  by  a 
string,  and  suppose  this  to  be  whirled  about  and  projected  into  the 
air  so  that  the  two  bodies  describe  complicated  paths,  the  whole 
apparatus  describing  in  general  a  parabolic  path.  If  we  take  a  series 
of  photographs  of  it  in  rapid  succession,  by  means  of  a  kinetoscope 
or  similar  device,  we  may  by  measurement  obtain  the  coordinates  of 
the  two  bodies  as  functions  of  the  time.  This  illustrates  perfectly 
the  dynamical  measurement  of  mass  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
relative  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  have  no  means  of 
defining  the  absolute  mass  of  a  body.  As  a  further  example  of  the 
third  law,  let  us  suppose  the  action  is  transmitted  from  one  body  to 
the  other  by  means  of  a  flexible  string  passing  over  frictionless 
pulleys,  as  in  the  case  of  Atwood's  machine.  The  assumption  here 
made  is  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is  unchanged  by  passing  over 
the  pulleys. 

A  more  practical  means  of  realizing  the  dynamical  comparison 
of  masses  would  be  by  experimentally  establishing  the  equality  of 
both  sides  of  equations  40)  with  the  same  quantity.  For  example 
let  the  body  be  made  to  describe  a  horizontal  circular  path,  say  by 
means  of  a  whirling  machine.  It  will  be  found  that  it  must  be 
retained  in  this  path  by  external  means  such  as  the  tension  of  a 
string.  Let  this  be  passed  over  a  puUey  at  the  center  of  the  path  and 
exactly  balance  its  puU  against  that  of  a  weight  suspended  from  it.  The 

resultant  of  the  components  ^37^'  ^~dt^'  ^®   ^^   ^9)   ^^'^^t^P^rS^Fi^ 
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where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  path.  The  resultant  is  directed 
toward  the  center^  and  measures  the  effect  of  the  tension  of  the  string 
on  the  motion.  If  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  another  body  for 
which  the  corresponding  quantities  are  denoted  by  accents,  making 
use  of  the  same  counterbalancing  weight,  the  tensions  of  the  string 
in  the  two  cases  are  obviously  equal  and  consequently  we  have, 

Measuring  the  velocities  and  radii  therefore  enables  us  to  compare 
the  masses. 

The  vector  defined  by  the  product  of  the  scalar  quantity  mass 
by  the  vector  quantity  acceleration,  whose  components  are 

is  called  the  force  acting  upon  the  body,  and  is  the  vis  impressa  of 
the  second  law.  The  second  and  third  laws  taken  together  accord- 
ingly give  us  a  complete  definition  and  mode  of  measurement  of  force. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  term  is  justified  by  the  third  law.  For 
we  find  that  force  is  capable  of  representing  the  dual  nature  of  the 
interaction  between  two  bodies,  while  the  acceleration  is  not,  there 
being  two  different  accelerations  for  the  two  different  bodies. 

The  two  sided  nature  of  the  action  between  two  bodies  is  often 
expressed  by  calling  it  a  skess. 

The  equations  41)  are  called  the  differential  equations  of  motion 
of  the  body.  This  statement  needs  some  explanation.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  term  force  has  given  us  no  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  motion,  for  whereas  the  second  law  tells  us  that  the  change  of 
motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  applied,  and  we  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  force  is  the  cause  of  the  change,  no  additional 
.  knowledge  of  the  motion  is  given  us  by  this  statement.  When  we 
say  that  a  body  moves  because  we  push  it,  all  we  mean  is  that  the 
motion  and  the  push  exist  simultaneously.  Were  we  accustomed  to 
a  different  point  of  view,  we  might  be  as  much  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  body  pushes  back  when  it  moves  as  that  we  push  it.  This 
is  what  the  third  law  calls  to  our  attention. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  fandamental  notions  of  dynamics 
are  derived  through  what  may  be  called  the  muscular  sense,  which 
is  affected  when  we  make  ourselves  one  of  the  bodies  of  a  system. 
We  then  perceive  the  reactions,  and  we  have  learned  to  correlate  our 
perceptions  to  the  motions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  system. 
Nevertheless,  had  we  not  possessed  this  extremely  important  sense, 
we  might  have  elaborated  the  same  system  of  dynamics. that  we  now 
have  merely  by  the  sense  of  sight,  as  illustrated  by  the>  example  of 
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the  two  particles,  fixing  onr  attention  on  the  facts  embodied  in 
equations  40).  H^d  we  been  merely  astronomers  this  is  what  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  do.  We  may  perhaps  doubt  whether 
we  should  have  in  this  way  arriyed  at  the  conceptions  of  force 
which  we  possess  with  the  aid  of  both  senses.  At  any  rate  no  one 
can  doubt  that  an  individual  newly  arrived  in  this  world  learns  its 
properties  as  much  through  the  muscular  sense  as  through  the  more 
generally  appreciated  sense  of  sight. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  mode  of  looking  at  equations  41). 
Suppose  that  we  find  that  under  given  conditions  a  certain  agency 
will  produce  a  certain  force,  as  shown  by  the  motion  of  some  body, 
and  suppose  that  as  the  circumstances  are  changed  we  can  always 
measure  the  force.  K  then  it  is  possible  to  submit  a  second  body 
to  the  action  of  the  same  agent  under  similarly  varying  circumstances, 
we  shall  be  able  to  find  the  motion  of  tiie  second  body.  The 
equations  41)  under  these  circumstances  furnish  merely  another 
means  of  describing  motions.  We  might  go  on  obtaining  still  further 
descriptions  by  means  of  higher  derivatives  of  the  coordinates,  but 
experience  shows  us  that  nothing  is  gained  thereby,  for,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  is  found  that 
the  components,  X,  T,  Z,  are  expressible  as  functions  of  only  the 
coordinates  of  the  bodies  involved,  or  at  most  of  the  coordinates 
and  their  first  time  derivatives. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  the  notion 
of  force,  in  that  if  a  body  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  two  agencies 
at  different  times,  so  as  to  move  under  the  infiuence  of  definite 
forces,  and  then  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  both  simultaneously, 
the  force  now  found  to  be  acting  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  two 
original  forces.  This  statement,  that  forces  are  compounded  as 
vectors,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  so-called  statement  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  is  implicitly  contained  in  Newton's  second 
law  of  motion. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  an  agent  which  would  under  other 
conditions  cause  motion,  may  cause  no  motion.  We  then  say  that 
its  effect  is  counteracted  by  that  of  some  other  agent,  or  otherwise, 
that  the  two  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  According  to  the  third  law, 
the  two  forces  are  equal  and  opposite,  either  being  the  reaction 
with  respect  to  the  other.  Such  reactions  are  called  static  reactions, 
as  opposed  to  the  Jcinetic  reactions  exerted  by  bodies  undergoing 
acceleration. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  most  of  the  forces  which  occur  in 
nature  depend  only  on  the  positions  of  the  bodies  upon  which  they 
act,  or  at  most  upon  their  positions  and  velocities,  but  not  upon 
the  higher  derivatives  of  the  coordinates.     Forces  of  the  former  sortj^ 

°  Digitized  by  ^IC 
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are  called  positional  forces,  those  of  the  latter  motional  forces.  As 
aa  example  of  the  latter,  we  know  that  a  body  moymg  through  the 
air  experiences  a  negative  acceleration  which  is  greater  the  greater 
the  velocity  of  the  body,  and  we  say  that  the  motion  is  retarded  by 
a  force,  which  we  call  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Supposing  now  X,  Y,  Z  to  be  given  functions  of  the  coordinates 
and  velocities,  the  integration  of  the  differential  equations  41)  con- 
stitutes the  problem  of  the  mechanics  of  a  single  particle.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  problems  of  mechanics  in  general  are  to  be 
considered.    (See  Note  I.) 

Bietuming  to  the  ^'change  of  motion''  mentioned  in  the  second 
law,  it  is  customary  to  characterize  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the 
vector  velocity  as  the  momentum  of  the  body,  a  vector  whose 
components  are 

42)  Jlfx^tn^f'     ^>  =  «^'J-'      ^^-«^¥t- 

This  is  the  motus  whose  rate  of  change  measures  the  force,  so  that 
equations  41)  may  be  written 

d3f  d3I  dM^ 

14.  Units.  The  specification  of  any  quantity,  scalar  or  vector, 
involves  two  factors,  first  a  numerical  quantity  or  numeric,  and 
secondly  a  concrete  quantity  in  terms  of  which  all  quantities  of  that 
kind  are  numerically  expressed,  called  a  unit  The  simplest  unit  is 
that  of  the  geometrical  quantity,  length.  We  shall  adopt  as  the 
unit  of  length  the  centimeter,  defined  as  the  one -hundredth  part  of 
the  distance  at  temperature  zero  degrees  Centigrade,  and  pressure 
760  millimeters  of  mercury,  between  two  parallel  lines  engraved  on 
a  certain  bar  of  platinum -iridium  alloy,  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  ^'Cmnitc!  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures"^  at 
Sevres,  near  Paris.  This  bar  is  known  as  the  ^'Metre  Prototype", 
and  serves  as  the  basis  of  length  measurements  for  the  civilized  world*) 
(except  the  British  Empire  and  Russia*). 

It  was  proposed  by  Maxwell  to  use  a  natural  unit  of  length, 
namely  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light  corresponding  to  some  well 
defined  line  in  the  spectrum  of  some  element,  at  a  definite  temperature 
and  pressure,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  a  wave-length  is 
extremely  constant.  Measurements  were  carried  out  at  Sevres  by 
Michelson,  with  this  end  in  view,  which  established  the  ratio  between 

1)  See  Guillaume,  La  Convention  du  Metre. 

2)  The  United  States  yard  is  defined  aa  3600/393jJ.ingJ^r8(^  qqq|^ 
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the  above  meter  and  the  wave-length  in  air  of  a  red  cadmitun  ray 
as  1,553,163.5.0 

The  unit  of  mass  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  gramy  defined  as 
the  one- thousandth  part  of  a  piece  of  platinum -iridium,  deposited  at 
the  place  above  mentioned  and  known  as  the  '^Kilogramme  Prototype", 

As  the  unit  of  time  we  shall  take  the  mean  solar  second,  obtained 
from  astronomical  observations  on  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
unit  of  time  cannot  be  preserved  and  compared  as  in  the  case  of 
the  units  of  length  and  mass,  but  is  fortunately  preserved  for  us  by 
nature,  in  the  nearly  constant  rotation  of  the  earth.  As  the  earth 
is  gradually  rotating  more  slowly,  however,  this  unit  is  not 
absolutely  constant,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  for  the  unit 
of  time  the  period  of  vibration  of  a  molecule  of  the  substance  giving 
off  light  of  the  standard  wave-length.  To  obtain  such  a  unit  would 
involve  a  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light,  which  cannot  at 
present  be  made  with  the  accuracy  with  which  the  mean  solar  second 
is  known. 

15.  Derived  Units  and  Dimensions.  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  measurements  of  all  physical  quantities  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  may  be  made  in  terms  of  three  independent  units.  These 
are  known  as  fundamental  units,  and  are  most  conveniently  taken  as 
those  of  length,  mass,  and  time.  Other  units,  which  depend  on 
these,  are  known  as  derived  units.  If  the  same  quantity  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  two  different  units  of  the  same  kind,  the  numerics  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  units.  Thus  six  feet  is 
otherwise  expressed  as  two  yards,  the  numerics  6  and  2  being  in  the 
ratio  3,  that  of  a  yard  to  a  foot.  K  we  change  the  magnitude  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  units  in  any  ratio  r,  the  numeric  of  a  quantity 
expressed  in  derived  units  will  vary  proportionately  to  a  certain 
power  of  r,  r~",  the  derived  unit  is  then  said  to  be  of  dimensions^)  n 
in  the  fundamental  unit  in  question.  For  instance,  if  we  change  the 
fundamental  unit  of  length  from  the  foot  to  the  yard,  r  =  3,  an 
area  of  27  sq.  ft.  becomes  3  sq.  yds.,  the  numeric  has  changed  in  the 
ratio  3  :  27  =  1  :  3*  ==  r-*,  and  the  unit  of  area  is  of  dimensions  2 
in  the  unit  of  length.     We  may  express  this  by  writing 

[Area]  =  [i^. 

The  derived  unit  increases  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  numeric  of  the 
quantity  decreases.     In  our  system   the  unit  of  area  is  the  square 


1)  Travaux   et  M^moires   du  Bureau  International  des  Poids   et  Meeures. 
Tome  11,  p.  86. 

2)  The  idea  of  dimensions  of  units  originated  with  Fourier:   Tl^^orie  ana- 
lytique  de  la  Chaleur,  Section  IX.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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centimeter,  written  1  cm^  In  like  manner  the  unit  of  Yolnme  is  of 
the   dimensions   [£']    and    the   unit   is   1  cm'.     The   dimensions   of 

velocity  are    ^  r  ^^  *^  ^®  write  for  conyeniencc; 
Velocity  =  Length/Time. 

Two  quantities  of  different  sorts  do  not  have  a  ratio  in  the 
ordinary  arithmetical  sense ;  but  such  equations  as  the  above  are  of 
great  use  in  physics,  and  give  rise  to  an  extended  meaning  of  the 
terms  ratio  and  product. 

The  above  equation  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows.  If  any 
velocity  be  specified  in  terms  of  units  of  length  and  time  the 
numerical  factor  is  greater  in  proportion  directly  as  the  unit  of 
length  is  smaller,  and  as  the  unit  of  time  is  greater.  For  instance 
we  may  write  the  equation  expressing  the  fact  that  a  velocity  of 
30  feet  per  second  is  the  same  as  a  velocity  of  10  yards  per  second 
or  1800  feet  per  minute. 

30— =  10^  =  1800-^. 
sec.  sec.  mm. 

We  may  operate  on  such  equations  precisely  as  if  the  units  were 
ordinary  arithmetical  quantities,  for  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  of 
the  same  kind  is  always  a  number.     For  instance 

30 yd.  sec. 

10  ""   ft.  sec." 

rwTt  vd  86C 

The  ratio  ^  is  the  number  3,  while  — ^  =  1.     Also 
ft.  '  sec. 

1800  _  yd,  mm.  _ 
10  ft.   sec. 

Such  an  expression  as  -  -  is  read  feet  per  second. 

B6C. 

The  unit  of  velocity  is  one  centimeter-per-second,  written, 

cm.  . 

- —  =  cm.  sec.~^. 
sec. 

Since  acceleration  is  defined  as  a  ratio  of  increment  of  velocity  to 
increment  of  time,  we  have 

[Ae«l.„ao.]-!I^^-P£-tf^I-[i], 

or  the  numeric  of  a  certain  acceleration  varies  inversely  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  unit  of  length,  and  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
unit  of  time.  For  instance,  an  acceleration  in  which  a  velocity  of 
10  feet  per  second  is  gained  in  2  seconds  is  equal  to  one  in  which 
a  velocity  of  9000  feet  per  minute  is  gained  in  a  minute, 

10    ft.  10         ft.  goQQjft 


(2  Bee.)'        \  8ec.«  mm.«  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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The   unit   of  acceleration   is   one  centimeter -per -second  per  second, 
written  —  ^  =  cm.  sec."*.     (It   is   to   be   noted   that   in   a  derivative 

such  as  jjif  the  numerator  being  a  differential   of  no  matter  what 

order  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  s,  while  the  denominator  being 
the  square  of  a  differential  is  of  dimensions  [T*]). 
Since  momentum  =  mass  •  velocity,  we  have 

[Momeni.m]  =  £^L^  =  [^]. 

Since  force  =  mass  •  acceleration, 

rFnrPPi  -  [MasB]  ■  [Length]  _  rMLl 
Li?orcej ^r^^        —  IT^I 

The  unit  offeree  is  one  gram -centimeter -per -second  per  second. 
It  is  called  a  dyne. 

Moment  of  a  force  being  force  •  length  is  of  dimensions 

m- 

The  dimensions  of  an  angular  magnitude,  being  those  of  the 
ratio  of  two  quantities  of  the  same  kiad,   arc  and  radius,  are  zero. 

Angular  velocity  being  defined  as  -^—  is  of  dimensions    ^1' 

All  physical  equations  must  be  homogeneous  in  l^e  various 
units,  that  is,  the  dimensions  of  every  term  must  be  the  same.  This 
gives  us  a  valuable  check  on  the  correctness  of  our  equations. 

For  an  excellent  account  of  the  theory  of  dimensions  the  reader 
may  consult  Everett,  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units. 

16.  Vnlversal  Oravitation.  We  may  now  convert  the 
kinematical  statement  of  §  12  regarding  the  planetary  motion  iato 
the  dynamical  one,  that  the  sun  attracts  the  different  planets  with 
forces  proportional  directiy  to  the  product  of  their  masses  and  in- 
versely to  the  square  of  their  distances  from  itself.  From  this  we 
may  pass  to  Newton's  great  generalization:  Every  particle  of  matter 
in  the  u/niverse  attracts  every  other  particle^  with  a  force  whose  direction 
is  that  of  the  line  joininy  the  two,  and  whose  magnitude  is  directly  as 
the  product  of  ffieir  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance 
from  each  other  ^), 

the  factor  of  proportionality  y  being  the  same  for  all  bodies.     This 
is  the  law  of  Universal' Gravitation, 


1)  Thomson  and  Tait,  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy ^|^^^^,^^qq|^ 
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The  numerical  value  of  y,  the  Newtonian  constant  of  gravitation, 
depends  upon  the  system  of  units  used.    Its  dimensions  are  those  of 

[Force]  ■  [Length*]  _  r  X»  "l 
[Mass*]  "*  Ll^T»J' 

It  is  possible;  and  in  astronomy  is  convenient  to  choose  the 
units  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  y  equal  to  unity.  If  this  were 
done,  we  should  get  a  relation  between  the  dimensions  of  mass, 
length  and  time,  for  by  supposing  that  y  has  no  dimensions,  we 
should  have 

[lf]=.[i»T-»]. 

Thus  we  should  need  only  two  fundamental  units  instead  of  three. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  nature  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  physical  quantities.  What  is  not  arbitrary  however  is  the 
statement  that  every  physical  equation  must  be  dimensionally 
homogeneous.  For  the  purposes  of  physics  it  is  customary  to  retain 
the  three  fundamental  units,  giving  y  the  dimensions  specified  above. 
Determinations  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  numerical  value  of  y  by 
terrestrial  observations  have  been  made  in  great  numbers  from  the 
time  of  Cavendish  to  the  present.  One  of  the  most  accurate,  that 
of  Boys^),  gives  in  the  units  which  we  have  adopted. 


=  6.576.  10~^     ''°'' 


gm.  sec' 

that   is,   two   spherical  masses   each  of  mass   one  gram  with  centers 
one  centimeter  apart  attract  each  other  with  the  force  of  y  dynes.*) 
K  two  particles  have  coordinates  x^yy^^z^,  x^,  y^,  z^  and  distance 
apart  r^,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  line  drawn  from  1  to  2  are 

^tn^,   y^-yi,    brh, 

^IS  *"lt  •*!« 

and,  since  the  force   exerted  by  2  on  1   has  the   direction   of  this 
line,  the  equations  of  motion  for  1  are 

d^x,  m.Ttu     x^  —  x. 

d^y^  __      Wi  m,     1/g  -  y^ 


IS 


*   dt*        '    rj,*  Tj 


'1»  '1» 


1)  Boys,  Phil.  Trans.  1895,  I. 

2)  It  will  be  shown  later  that  homogeneous  spheres   attract  each  other  as 

if  their  masses  were  all  concentrated  at  their  centers.  C^  r\r\r\\o 
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aad  for  2  are 

The  integration  of  these  six  equations  is  easily  carried  out  (see 
§  102)  7  and  gives  us  for  the  case  of  the  sun  and  a  planet  a  slight 
modification  of  Kepler's  laws,  for  the  sun  does  not  remain  absolutely 
at  rest.  If  there  are  three  bodies  their  equations  of  motion  are 
similarly, 

The  problem  of  integrating  these  equations  is  known  as  **the 
problem  of  three  bodies"  and  has  not  been  completely  solved.  The 
problem  of  the  solar  system  is  still  more  complicated,  but  by  means 
of  approximations,  the  perturbations  of  the  different  planets  upon 
each  other,  causing  slight  variations  from  Kepler's  laws,  have  been 
calculated.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  observations  of  astronomers 
from  the  time  of  Newton  until  the  present  have  furnished  the  most 
brilliant  verification  of  Newton's  great  discovery. 

17.  Absolnte  Systema.  The  above  system  of  units,  which 
has  for  its  fundamental  units  the  centimeter,  gram,  and  second,  is 
called  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  and  was  recommended  by  a  committee  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1861.  It 
is   sometimes  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  the  absolute  system  of  unitpj^ 
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An  absolute  system  is  any  system ;  irrespectiye  of  the  magnitudes  of 
the  units,  by  which  physical  quantities  can  be  specified  in  terms  of 
the  least  number  of  fundamental  units,  which  shall  be  independent 
of  time  or  place,  and  reproducible  by  copying  from  staudards.  A 
system  based  on  the  foot,  pound,  and  minute  is  just  as  much  an 
absolute  system  as  the  G.  G.  S.  system.  The  idea  of  an  absolute 
system  is  due  to  Gauss.^) 

The  ordinary  method  of  measuring  force,  used  by  non- scientific 
persons  and  engineers,  though  very  convenient,  does  not  belong 
to  the  absolute  system  of  measurements.  The  unit  of  force  is 
taken  as  the  weight  of,  or  downward  force  exerted  by  the  earth 
upon,  the  mass  of  a  standard  piece  of  metal,  such  as  the 
standard  pound  or  kilogram.  To  measure  the  force  in  absolute  units, 
we  must  know  what  acceleration  the  earth's  pull  would  cause  this 
mass  to  receive,  if  allowed  to  fall.  As  stated  above,  the  attraction 
according  to  the  Newtonian  law  exercised  by  the  earth  is  the  same 
as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  in  a  very  small 
region  at  its  center.  Consequently  the  more  remote  a  body  is  from 
the  center  the  less  will  be  the  earth's  pull  upon  it,  or  its  weight. 
If  however  we  consider  a  region  so  small  that  its  dimensions  may 
be  neglected  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  earth,  the  force  exerted*) 
upon  a  given  body  at  any  point  of  the  region  may  be  considered  as 
constant,  and  exerted  in  a  constant  direction,  called  the  vertical  of 
the  place.  Dividing  the  weight,  which  is  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  the  body,  by  the  mass,  we  find  that  the  acceleration  experienced 
by  all  bodies  at  a  given  place  is  the  same.  This  was  proved  exper- 
imentally by  Gralileo,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  scandal  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  time.  (On  account  of  the  disturbing  action  of 
the  air,  this  statement  is  exactly  true  only  for  bodies  falling  in 
vai^uo.)  The  value  of  this  acceleration  is  denoted  by  g,  and  its 
value  at  the  sea -level  in  latitude  45®  is 

^  sec' 

Accordingly  the  force  exerted  by  the  earth  on  a  mass  of  m  grams 
is  mg  dynes,  or  the 

weight  of  a  kilogram  in  latitude  45®  =  980,606  dynes. 

Now  the  value  of  the  acceleration  g  is  not  constant,  but  varies 
as  we  go  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  ascend  mountains 
or   descend   into   mines.     Accordingly,   the   weight  of  a   kilogram  is 

1)  Gauss,  Intensitas  vis  magneticae  terrestris  ad  ynensuram  dbsolutam  revo- 
cata.     GOttingen,  1832.     Ges.  Werke,  V.  p.  80. 

2)  For  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation,  see  §  104.  r^^^^]r^ 
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not  an  invariable;  or  absolute  standard  of  force.  At  the  center  of 
the  eartii,  a  kilogram  wonld  weigh  nothing.  Its  mass  iS;  however^ 
inyariable. 

The  ordinary  method  of  comparing  masses  by  means  of  the 
balance  is  in  reality  a  comparison  of  two  forces,  the  weights  of  the 
bodies.  As  these  are  proportional  to  the  masses,  the  method  becomes 
one  for  the  comparison  of  masses,  being  a  statical  one,  as  distinguished 
from  the  kinetic  method  of  §  13.  If,  however,  we  should  make  use 
of  a  balance  with  arms  so  long  that  the  two  masses  compared  were 
situated  in  regions  for  which  the  values  of  g  were  different,  equality 
of  weights  woxdd  not  connote  equality  of  masses.  An  instrument 
which  shows  the  variable  weight  of  a  body  as  it  changes  locality  is 
found  in  the  spring-balance,  another  in  the  pendulum. 

The  value  of  g  at  points  on  the  earth  in  latitude  X  and  h  centi- 
meters above  the  sea-level,  is  given  by  the  formula,  originally  given 
by  Glairaut^), 

g  =  980.62  ~  2.6  cos  2X  -  0.000003 h. 

For  further  information  with  regard  to  units,  the  reader  may  consult 
Everett's  The  C.  O,  8.  System  of  Units. 


CHAPTER  n. 

IMPORTANT  PARTICULAR  MOTIONS 
OF  A  MATERIAL  POINT. 

18.  Oonstant  Aooelerations.  Let  us  examine  the  motion  of 
a  particle  experiencing  a  constant  vertical  downward  acceleration  g. 
IS  the  axis  of  Z  be  taken  vertically  upward,  we  have  for  the  equations 
of  motion, 

Integrating  with  respect  to  ^  we  have 

where  Vg,  F^,  Vg.  are  constants  representing  the  component  velocities 
at  the  time  ^  »  0. 

Integrating  again, 

3)    a;~a;o=F,<,    y-yo^Vy^,    ^  -  ^o^ -  {gt^  +  V,t, 

1)  Everett,  TT^e  G.  0. 8.  System  of  Units,  Chap.  VI.  The  above  constants 
are  adopted  by  Helmert.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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where  Xq,  ^q?  ^o  ^^  ^^  coordinates  of  the  point  at  the  time  ^ »  0. 
Eliminating  t  between  the  first  two  of  equations  3),  we  obtain' 


4) 


g-^o  _  y-Vo 


which  shows  that  the  motion  is  in  a  yertical  plane.  (The  twisted 
corves  sometimes  described  by  a  base-ball,  golf  or  tennis-ball  or 
rifled  shot  are  the  results  of  actions  due  to  the  air  and  the  rotation 
of  the  ball  and  not  here  contemplated)  If  we  choose  this  yertical 
plane  for  the  plane  of  XZ,  we  shall  haye  y  —  0,  Fy  »  0,  and  the 
equation  of  the  path  is  found  by  eliminating  t  between  the  first  and 
third  of  equations  3)  giving 


5) 


the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  axis  verticaL     If  V,  is  positive^  the 
projectile  will  rise  until  3-  =  0,  o^^  57  =  0,  that  is  x  —  Xq  = 
The  height  reached  at  this  point  is 


V  V 


6) 


F2 


JP  —  ^n  = 


h. 


It  win  be  observed  that  this  is  independent  of  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  velocity,  F«,  and  is  therefore  the  height  that  would  be  reached 
by  a  projectile  thrown  vertically  upward,  or  in  other  words 


7) 


F.= 


is  the  velocity  that  would  be  attained 
by  a  body  falling  from  rest  vertically 
through  the  height  h. 

If  a  be  the  angle  of  elevation 
of  the  path  at  the  start,  V  the 
velocity  of  projection,  we  have, 

Vx  =  Fcos  a, 

Vg  =  Fsin  a, 

and  the  range  or  horizontal  distance 
P2^  9  traversed  by  the  projectile  until  it 

has   fallen   to   the   original  level  is 
twice  the  value   of  (x  —  Xq)    calculated    for    the   highest  point,   or 

F*  sin  2a 


9 
As   we   vary   the   elevation   the  range    is    accordingly    greatest 
when  a  =  45^  n..... K.Google 
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These  formulae  are  of  little  practical  yalne  in  gannerj;  because 
beside  the  attraction  of  the  earth  a  projectile  is  acted  on  by  retard- 
ing forces  due  to  its  motion  relative  to  the  air,  and  depending  on 
the  Telocity  of  the  projectile. 

19.  Harmonio  Kotions.  Next  in  simplicity  to  motions  under 
constant  forces  are  those  iu  which  the  force  is  directed  toward  a 
fixed  point,  and  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  it. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  can  depend  upon  the  distance  is  by 
being  proportional  to  it.  If  the  particle  moves  in  a  straight  line 
with  an  acceleration  toward  the  origin  proportional  to  its  distance  x 
from  it,  we  have 

8)  "dT*  *^  "~  ^'^'  where  n  is  a  constant. 
The  iutegral  of  this  difPerential  equation  is 

9)  x=^  ulcosw^  +  ^sinn^, 

where  A  and  B  are  arbitrary  constants.  If  we  put  A^aoo^a^ 
B=^awia,  this  may  be  written 

10)  ic  =  a  cos  (nt  —  a), 

which  as  before  contains  two  arbitrary  constants,  a  and  a. 

Obviously  by  giving  a  a  value  differing  by  —  we  may  use  the 

sine  instead  of  cosine.  If  we  increase  nt  hj  2ic  the  value  of  the 
sine  and  cosine  is  unchanged,  consequently  the  motion  is  periodic^ 
or  the  point  is  found  in  a  given  position  at  times  separated  by  an 
interval  T,  called  the  period,  given  by  nT==  2;c,  so  that  we  may  write 

11)  a;  =  acos(-^ aV 

The   maximum   excursion   of  the  point   on   either   side  of  the 

origin  is  called  the  amplitude  a,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  does 

not  occur  in  the  differential  equation  8).     Since  x  takes  on  positive 

and  negative  values   in   symmetrical   succession,   the   motion   is   an 

oscillation   with   period   T,   and  frequency j  that   is   the    number    of 

oscillations  in  unit  time, 

Jl  —  ^ 
T  ""2«' 

An  oscillation  expressed  as  above,  10),  by  a  single  sine  or  cosine  function 
of  a  linear  function  of  the  time  is  called  a  simple  harmonic  motion, 
the  name  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  such  motions  in  musical 
sounds.  The  frequency  of  harmonic  motions  in  nature  is  due  to  the 
fiact  that  in  any  system  which  is  disturbed  from  a  position  of  rest 
forces  are  called  into  play  which  depend  in  general  on  the  magnitude 
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of  the  displacement.  Snppose  such  a  displacement  depends  upon  a 
single  variable  x,  then  as  the  force  F  developed  will  nsoallj  be  a 
uniform,  contmnons  fonction  of  Xy  we  may  develop  by  Taylor's 
Theorem, 

If  now  X  he  small  enough,  the  term  in  the  first  power  of  a;  is  more 
important  than  those  that  follow,  which  may  therefore  be  neglected. 
If  we  measure  x  from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium,  when  x  =  0, 
F^^O,  so  that  we  have 

If  the  coefficient  of  a;  is  negative,  the  force  tends  to  restore  the 
system  to  the  configuration  of  equilibrium,  and  being  proportional 
to  the  displacement,  the  system  will  execute  harmonic  vibrations 
about  this  configuration  Thus  smaU  vibrations  are  harmonic,  which 
explains  the  extreme  frequency  of  such  motions  in  nature.  A  common 
method  of  realizing  such  vibrations  is  by  the  use  of  a  tuning-fork. 
If  a  point  moves  so  as  to  describe  the  resultant  of  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  of  the  same  frequency  in  lines  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  its  equations  of  motion  are 

The  resultant  acceleration  is  directed  toward  the  origin  and  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  radius  vector.  The  path  is  obtained  by 
the  elimination  of  t  between  the  integrals 

x  =  a8in(nf  —  a)  =  a  (sin  w^  cos  a  —  cosn^sintt) 
^         y  =  6  sin  (n<  —  /J)  =  6  (sinH^  cos  /J  —  cos  nt  sin  /J), 

where  a,  b,  a,  fi  are  constants  of  integration.  Solving  for  sinn^  and 
eosn^, 

X  ft 

—  sin  |5  — -J- sin  « 
,  a        ^      b 

smn^» 


sin  (/3  —  a) 

X  t/ 

—  cos/3 — ;   cos  a 

cosn^  = 


sin  (P  —  a) 

Squaring  and  adding  we  have  the  equation  of  the  path 

^^^  sin«(a-|3)  ""^' 

which  represents  an  ellipse.     The  motion  is   called  elliptic  harmonic 
motion.    M  a^  B,  that  is  if  both  components  vanish  together,  the 
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denominator  above  vanishes,  therefore  the  numerator  must  also,  and 
the  path  is 

a*         6"  a   0  ' 

which  represents  a  pair  of  coincident  straight  lines 

a         b        ^' 

80  that  the  path  of  the  point  is  rectilinear  and  the  motion  is  simple 
harmonic.     Similarly  if  a  —  j3  =  ;r,  the  motion  is  rectilinear. 

The  angle  (a  —  /J)  is  called  the  phcise  difference  of  the  two 
vibrations.  If  this  is  a  right  angle  one  component  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  other  vanishes,  we  then  have 

a»  ^  6»        ^' 

and  the  coordinate  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse.  The 
amplitudes,  a  and  b,  of  the  component  vibrations  are  in  this  case 
the  semi -axes  of  the  ellipse. 

It  is  obvious  from  13)  that  whatever  the  value  of  a  —  j8  the 
maximum  values  attained  by  x  and  y  are  a  and  b  respectively,  so 
that  the  ellipse  is  always  inscribed 
in  a  rectangle  of  sides  2a  and  2b 
(Fig.  10).  If  we  allow  the  phase 
difference,  a  —  j8,  to  change  its  value, 
the  point  of  tangency  wiU  run  along 
the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse  wiU  turn,  and  it  will 
flatten  out,  in  two  positions  degener- 
ating into  the  straight  lines  forming  the  diagonals  of  the  rectangle, 
as  above  stated. 

If  when  the  phase  difference  is  a  right  angle  the  two  amplitudes 
are  equal,  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle  and  the  acceleration  being 
toward  the  center  and  constant  in  mi^nitude  the  motion  must  be 
uniform  circular  motion.  A  harmonic  motion  is  often  defined  as  the 
projection  of  uniform  circular  motion  on  a  line  in  its  plane.  Prom 
the  value  of  the  central  acceleration  in  a  circle  we  may  by  projection 
obtain  the  properties  of  simple  harmonic  motion. 

The  composition  of  two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  intersecting 
perpendicular  lines  when  their  frequencies  are  different  gives  a  class 
of  curves  of  great  interest  in  acoustics  known  by  the  name  of 
Lissajous. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  frequencies  is  a  rational  number  the  least 
common  multiple  of  the  periods  of  the  component  vibrations  will  be 
a  period  for  both  and  the  curves   are  reentrant  and  algebraic.    Ii(c 
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ihe  simplest  case,  where  one  frequency  is  twice  the  other,  and  the 
phase  difference  is  s,  we  have 

a:  =  asin(n<  — fi), 

Expressing  sin2n^  in  terms  of  cos  nt  and  eliminating  the  functions 
of  t  we  obtain 


16) 


|;  +  i^8m2,  =  i-±i--|/l-^co82a. 


Rationalizing  this  we  shall  obtain  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order  having 

one  double  point,  shown 
in  Pig.  11,  for  «  =  0.  If 
€  asr  —-,  16)  becomes 


Wg.  11. 


a  parabola  (Fig.  11).  Since 
we  may  always  express 
sin  mx  rationally  in  terms 
of  sin  a;,  cos  a;,  when  m  is 
an  integer,  the  elimination 
may  always  be  performed 
and  the  curves  will  be 
algebraic. 


20.  Central  Forces.  Having  now  dealt  with  two  cases  in 
whidi  the  acceleration  passes  through  a  fixed  point,  —  that  of  the 
motion  of  the  planets  and  harmonic  motions,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  treat  the  general  case.  In  §  12  we  found  the  nature  and  mi^nitude 
of  the  acceleration  by  the  differentiation  of  the  equations  expressing 
the  motions.  We  wiU  now  consider  the  inverse  problem,  that  of 
obtaining  the  equations  describing  the  motion  by  integration  of  the 
differential  equations  of  motion  when  the  force  is  given. 

We  have  by  §  10,  34)  and  36)  for  the  radial  acceleration  in 
the  direction  away  from  the  center. 


18) 


d*r         /d<p\* 


and  for  the  traDByene  acceleration, 

1    d 


19) 


**»•  ~  r   dt 


(-■ty 


If  the  acceleration  is  central  a^  ===  0  and  we  have  by  integration 


20) 
Kepler's  law  of  areas. 


dt 


K 
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It  will  now  be  convenient  to  change  the  independent  variable 
from  t  io  q>  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  the  reciprocal  of  r, 

r  dr dr  dtp 

dt       d<p  dt 

and  introducing  the  value  of  -^  from  20)  gives 

dr h    dr h^^ 

dt        r'  dtp  dtp 

Differentiating  again  and  proceeding  in  like  manner, 

d*r ,  d*u  dq>  ,  2    s  ^*** 

so  that  finally, 

21)  _a,  =  A»«»(0  +  «). 

If  ttr  is  given  as  a  fdnction  of  the  distance,  this  is  the  differential 
equation  of  the  path.  As  an  example  let  us  consider  attractions 
varying  according  to  the  Newtonian  law.     We  have  then 

and  the  differential  equation  becomes 
or  as  we  may  write  it, 

Thus  M  ~  X  is  given  in  terms  ot  q>  hj  an  equation  like  equation  8), 
whose  integral  is 

tt  —  X  =  a  cos  (g)  —  a) 

...        ah* 
or  puttmg  —  =  e, 


23)  ,  w  =  |  =  ii-(l  +  ecos[y-«]). 


This  is  the  equation  of  a  conic  section  with  which  we  started 
the  investigation  of  §  12.  In  order  to  find  the  eccentricity  e  let  us 
consider  the  initial  circumstances,  or  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  velocity  for  a  given  position  of  the  body.  Let  the  body  be 
projected  from  a  point  y  =  0,  r  =  JJ  with  a  velocity  V,  making  an 
angle  e  with  the  radius  vector.    Now  we  have 

nA\  1.  dw  .  1    dr  1  du 

24)  tan«  =  r~->    cot£  =  — :j-== t--         ^-^  , 
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Patting  9> »  0  in  equation  23)  giyes 


-|^  =  -^(l +  cco8a)     or 

26)                                  ^-l  =  eco8«. 

Differentiating  equation  23) 

du            y      '    /         \ 
d<p^      ^«8^(y     «)• 

Introducing  this  into  24)  and  putting  y  =  0, 

cot  6  = ji-  sin  a,     or 

ft/»N                                              .                   h*  cot  £ 
26)                                  esma^        ^^    • 

Squaring  and  adding  25)  and  26) 

27)                         e«-^co8ec«*-^*+l. 

Also  dividing  26)  by  25) 

28)                                    tana  =  ^-^_^.. 

Now  h  being  the  constant  moment  of  velocity  (§  8), 

is  equal  to  the 

value  when  y  =  0, 

29)  h-=VR%mB, 
Inserting  this  in  27)  and  28)  gives 

30)  i.^^Xl^l^.{^y-V% 

c,<\  .  F^JBsinc  C08S 

31)  tana  = T>„p  •  » — 

According  as  F^  is  less  than,  equal  to,   or  greater  than  -^;  e  will 

be   less   than,   equal   to,   or   greater  than  1,  and  the  orbit  will   be 
respectively  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola. 

The  critical  velocity,  F,  has  a  simple  physical  significance. 
Suppose  we  consider  a  particle  falling  from  infinity  straight  toward 
the  center  of  attraction.     Its  equation  of  motion  is 

d^r  _       y 
dt*  ^       V»~' 

dr 
Multiply  by  ^;  both   sides  become   exact   derivatives   and   we   may 

integrate,  obtaining 

32)  i.(|n*=X  + const. 
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If  it  starts  with  no  velocity  the  constant  is  zero,  consequently  V  the 
Telocity  at  a  distance  12  is  given  by 

^  B 

Therefore  we  may  state  the  result  by  saying  that  the  path  will  be 
an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola  according  as  the  body  is  projected 
in  any  direction  with  a  velocity  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
the  velocity  that  it  would  acquire  in  falling  from  an  infinite  distance 
to  the  point  of  projection. 

21.  Oonstraiued  Kotion.  We  have  so  far  considered  the 
moving  particle  as  free  to  move  in  any  direction.  This  is  however 
by  no  means  usually  the  case,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  the  particle  forms  part  of  a  body  which  is 
possibly  itself  a  part  of  a  machine,  and  is  guided  by  contact  with 
other  bodies  to  travel  in  certain  definite  paths,  although  the  velocities 
with  which  it  travels  may  be  lefb  undetermined.  Such  limitations  to 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  a  body  are  known  as  constraints j  and 
they  are  specified  by  certain  equations  having  a  geometrical  significance. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  particle,  the  simplest  constraint  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  is  constrained  to  move  upon  a  certain  surface. 
For  instance,  if  the  surface  is  a  material  one,  the  particle  may, 
during  the  whole  motion,  press  against  its  inner,  or  concave  side, 
the  material  preventing  the  particle  from  passing  across  the  geometrical 
surface.  The  surface  may  itself  be  in  motion,  in  this  case  the 
constraint  is  said  to  be  varying,  and  the  equation  of  the  surface  will 
contain  the  time.     Let  the  equation  expressing  the  constraint  be 

33)  y(a;,y,^,0  =  O. 

It  is  evident  that  a  particle  cannot  move  subject  to  constraints 
without  calling  into  play  certain  reactions  due  to  the  constraints. 
In  other  words  the  acceleration  experienced  by  the  particle  under 
the  influence  of  given  forces  will  no  longer  be  the  same  as  if  the 
particle  were  free,  but  there  will  be  a  certain  action  and  reaction 
between  the  surface  and  particle  which  may  be  represented  by  an 
extra  force  whose  components  are  X^,  Y^y  Zy,  applied  to  the  particle. 
The  equations  of  motion  may  then  be  written 

34)  «.|^  =  X  +  X„    m|-r  =  r+r„    mg-=Z+Z„ 

where  X,  T,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  given  forces  and  X^,  F^,  Z^ 
are  the  components  of  the  force  exercised  by  the  surface  upon  the 
particle,  that  is  the  reaction  of  the  surface.  These  are  to  be  found 
by  means  of  the  equation  of  condition,  9>  =  0,  which  holds  for  all 
Taluea  of  t.    Differentiating  by  t,  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Qe\  f\ djp dtpdx       d(pdy       dtp  ds   ,   dq> 

OD)  ^^  dt~dxdt  "^  dydt  "^  dz  dt  '^di' 

Q«^  f\       ^'9>       d(p  d^x  ,   dq>  d^y   .  dtpd^z 

^)  ^^'di^'^Widt^  +  J^-di^+dzdi^ 


+ 


*qp/diB\«,    d*tp/dy\^.    d*q>/dZ\^.    a»qp 


dx^ 


j_  o   ^'y  dxdy       Q  g'y   dy  d$    .   ^   8'y  dg  dz 
"^^^xdydt  dt  '^  ^dydzdt'di'^  ^JxdzdiJi 


If  we  put  the  unknown   forces,  X^,  T^,  Z^,  equal  to   an  unknown, 
function  X  multiplied  by  certain  known  functions,  by  inserting  the  yalues 

d^x    d^f/    d^z 
of  -if  7  -grf ;  -^  from  34)  in  36)  we  obtain  an  equation,  linear  in  X, 

permitting  us  to  find  its  value  in  terms  of  x,  y,  0,  t,  |f ,  ^f  ||. 

If  the  Burfftce  is  smooth,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  affect  a 
motion  of  the  particle  which  would  naturally  take  place  on  the 
surface.  Consequently  the  reaction  has  no  component  tangential  to 
the  surface,  but  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal.  This  is  otherwise 
a  definition  of  a  smooth  or  frictionless  surface.  The  components  of 
the  reaction  X^,  T^,  Z^  are  accordingly  proportional  to  the  direction 
cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surfEice  g)  ==  0,   so   that  we  may  write 

37)  x,  =  x||,    r,-i||,   Z,-i|f. 

When  X  has  been  determined  as  above  we  have  for  the  mi^nitude 
of  the  reaction, 


w)         ^-'VWWW 


\dy) 

As  an  example  let  us  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  acted 
upon  by  gravity  and  constrained  to  move  on  the  surfiice  of  a  fixed 
sphere  of  radius  I.  K  the  constraint  is  caused  by  attaching  the 
particle  to  a  fixed  point  by  means  of  an  inextensible  string  whose 
mass  is  negligible,  we  have  the  so-called  ideal  pendulum.  The 
equation  of  constraint  is 

39)  y^   A(^+y2^.^_^2)_0, 

and   does   not   contain  tj   so   that  -^  =  0.    If  the  ^-axis  be  taken 

ct 

vertically  downward  the  equations  of  motion  are  C^ooalp 
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Now  inBertiiig  these  in  36)  we  have  to  determine  X, 

and  since  a:*  +  y*  +  £f^  =  Z*, 

41)  ,_^  [_,,_{(-)•+ (DV(|f)-|]. 

Using  this  value  of  A  in  the  differential  equations  40)  we  have  to 
integrate 

d*x  _  ___  gxz  x_  i  (ds^^.   /^*_l  /^*1 

dt^  "        Z"    "■  Z"  \\dt)  '^  \dt)  "^  \dt)  I' 

42)  S^  — '^-f{(lf)'+(|f)'+(|-0*), 

Now  differentiating  the  equation  of  constraint  39)  by  t  gives 
An\  dx   .      dy   .       dz       rv 

Multiplying  the  equations  42)  respectively  by  ^  ;  ^;  ^j  adding 
and  making  use  of  43)  we  may  integrate  at  once  and  obtain 

where  %  is  an  arbitrary  constant  of  integration.  This  integral  gives 
us  the  square  of  the  velocity  and  shows  that  it  depends  only  upon 
the  initial  velocity  and  the  height  through  which  the  particle  has 
feUen,  for  if  it  has  a  velocity  v^  when  0  =  iSq,  we  have 

to  determine  k. 

Making  use  of  44)  in  41)  we  have 

45)  X 5^^ 

and  from  38) 

46)  ij  =  _i£i+^. 

^  ^  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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Multiplying  the  second  of  equations  42)  by  x  and  sabtracting  from 
it  the  first  multiplied  by  y  we  obtain 


^-d^-y-dw-^^ 


which  expresses  the  fact 
that  the  horizontal  compon- 
ent of  the  acceleration  has 
no  moment  about  the  origin, 
as  in  §12.  We  may  therefore 
integrate,  obtaining, 


X 


dy 


dx 


Pig.  12. 


where  c  is  another  constant 
of  integration  representing 
the  moment  of  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  velocity 
about  the  origin  and  cor- 
responding to  the  %  of  §  20. 
It  will  be  convenient  to 
introduce  polar  coordinates 
such  that  (Fig.  12) 


48) 


x^=^  2  sin  ^  cos  9, 
j^  SB  2  sin '9' sin  9, 

jgraa^COS'd'. 

Differentiating  we  have 

dx  =  l  (cos  d'  cos  (fdd"  —  sin  d'siatp  d<p), 
dy  ^='  I  (oos ^  Bin  <pdd'  +  sin -^  cos  yd 9)/ 
djg?  =  —  iBiad'dd', 

dx^  +  dy^  +  dz^  =  P  (d»^  +  sin^^dy'), 
xdy  —  ydx^  l^^vof^dq). 

Thus  our. first  integrals  44)  and  47)  become 


49) 
60) 


2«{(f)%sin«^(4f)]  =  2(^2cos^  +  A), 


2«8in«^- 


d(p 


dt 


Substituting  the  value  of  -^  derived  from  60)  in  49)  we  have 

">  a-^(l«»--,^)-4--C.GoogIe 
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from  which 

52)  dt  =  ± 


y^Psin^d'igl  COB  a-  +  fc)  -  c» 
or  reinBertmg  0  and  integrating, 


z 

53)-         i^  r 


Idz 


Since  the  integral  contains  the  square  root  of  a  polynomial  of  the 
third  degree  in  z,  the  time  is  given  as  an  elliptic  integral  in  ;8r^  or  ;g? 
is  an  elliptic  function  of  the  time. 

Inserting  the  value  of  dt  from  52)  in  50)  we  have 

""  Bin  a-  yW^^»l^l  COS  »  +  h)-c* 
or  in  terms  of  a 

s 

cldz 


"'      "-^/s^ 


*)y^{P-z*)(gz  +  h)^c^ 

22.  Plane  Pendnlnm.     If  c  =  0,  by  50)  g>  =  const,  and  we 
have  plane  motion  of  a  pendulum.    The  integral  49)  then  reduces  to 

55)  (4f)'-2(-fcos*+;^). 

Differentiating  this  gives 

■      ^-di^-dt T^'^^St'    «'* 

^  +  |sin*  =  0, 

the  differential  equation  of  plane  pendular  motion,  which  might  have 
been  directly  obtained  for  this  particular  case. 

If  now  during  the  motion  d^  always  remains  so  small  that  its 
square  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  unity,  we  may  put 

sin '9'  =  #■, 
so  that 

The  integral  of  this  is  (cf.  §  19,  8) 

#  =  asinf|/^^— a), 
representing  a  harmonic  motion  with  period 

56)  *  T=2;c|/^'- 
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The  time  taken  for  a  single  swing  is  one  half  this.  Here  we  haye 
an  example  of  a  small  vibration,  which  is  harmonic^  as  stated  in  §  19. 
In  order  to  find  the  degree  of  approximation  of  this  solution 
we  mnst  examine  the  exact  equation.  Determining  the  constant  of 
integration  h  by  putting  for  the  velocity  when  ^»#q, 


we  have 


-^-2(«-c<»».  +  A). 
Subtracting  this  from  66)  we  obtain 

from  which  it  follows, 

57)  <^±/      — ^-~- 

There  are  three  cases  according  as  ^^  "  ^  ^^   ^  is  less  than,  equal 
to,  or  greater  than  1.    We  shall  consider  the  first. 

sin*  Y  —  sin*  A  • 

58)  *  =  ±   ^*  '*'* 


If  we  put 


*,«+*W«»m'?- 


59)  _^_^  =  A=»<1 


we  have 

60) 


(t) 


yi/-_M 


2 


0| 

Let  us  now  introduce  a  new  variable  f  such  that  ftsin^  ==  sin  y?  then 


^9j  yi-Jfc«Bm«if» 
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I    /—J^=is 


The  integral   f  t  -  f^  ^  ^'^  elliptic  integral  in  Legendre's  normal 

form  and  is  denoted  by  F{tl;,  k).    In  this  notation 

61)  t  =  ±YjiF[i,,k-\-F[H,„Jc]), 

and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  according  as  the  particle  is 
rising  or  falling  at  d'Q.  For  call  tm  the  time  of  reaching  the  lowest 
point.     When  -S-  =  0,  ^  =  0  and  since  F{0, 1c)  =  0,  we  have 


62)  ^-T]/}i^(^o,*) 


9 

Since  this  is  to  be  positive^  we  see  that  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken 
in  61)  if  the  particle  is  falling  at  &q.  Subtracting  61)  from  62) 
we  have 


63)  t^-t^y^F{i.,k) 


as   the  time   of  falling  from  any  inclination  d"  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  particle  swings  by  the  lowest  point  and  continues  with  nega- 

tive  d'  until  ^  =  0,  that  is  until  Jc^  —  sin*  «  =  0, 

sin-=  — *,     sin^  =  — 1,     ^  =  — y- 
If  the  time  on  reaching  the  highest  point  is  th  we  have  by  63) 


The  integral 


t^-h=yJF(--l,k)    or 


2 


Hi-'')-/yr= 


fc'sin'ip 


is  called  the  complete  elliptic  integral ,  and  depending  only  on  the 
parameter  h  is  denoted  by  KQc).  Tables  of  values  of  F  and  E  are 
given  in  Legendre's  Th&nie  des  Fonctions  EUiptiques.  The  period  of 
a  double  oscillation  is  4(t^  —  tm). 


64)  T^4:yJKik). 
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We  may  deyelop  K  in  ^  series,  for  since 

VTT^  =  1  +  |A.»sin«^  +  if-;**sin*^  +  l±]*«BinV  +  • 
we  have 

2  2  T 

Now  since 

n 
T 

18  6  ...  2n-l  « 


/ 


sin*'*^^^  =  ■ 


2-4-6...2n      2' 


^-f{'+(i)"*'+s^)v+a^'»*+-)- 

If  a  be  the  maximum  value  of  d;  for  which  ^  =   -;  fc  =  sin  —  7 

2  2 

and  the  period  is  given  by 

66)r-2,l^|i  +  {.l)W|+(!-i)W|+(?±|)'™.^+...). 

This  is  the  formula  which  is  used  to  correct  our  result  56)  for  finite 
oscillations.  If  a  is  1^  the  correction  is  less  than  one  part  in  fifty 
thousand,  and  if  a  :=  5^  it  is  less  than  one  in  two  thousand. 

23.  Spherical  Pendnlnm.    Let  us  now  return  to  equations  53) 
and  54),  which  we  will  write 


66)  t=±r~j-^, 


and 


eT)  •         ^-±Jjz 


cldz 


'^')Vm 


where  0(0)  ==-2(P-z^(g0  +  h)  -  c\ 

As  the  integrals  are  real  0(g)  must  be  positive  for  all  values 
of  z  that  occur  in  the  motion. 

Substituting  successively  for  z,  —  (X),  ^  I,  0^,  +  I  we  find 

68)  *(-oo)  =  +  oo,    0(-T)^-c\   ®K)>0,    (P(0=»-c^ 

Accordingly  the   polynomial  0(0)  has  three  real  roots.    If  we   call 
these  a,  /3,  y  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  they  lie  so  that 

Fig.  13  is  the  graph  of  Q(/)  as  ordinate,  with  z  as  &1^f3^Qlp 

igi  ize     y  g 
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^{js)  =  -  2g^  -  2he^  +  2gl^0  +  2hl^ 
=  -.2(7(0-a)(^-./J)(0-y), 

we  haTe,  equating  the  coefficients  of  z^ 


from  which 


y  SB  — 


Fig.  1«. 


Since  a  and  /3  both  lie 

between  —  I  and  I  the 

nnmerator     is     positive 

irrespectiye  of  the  sign  ^(^ 

of  either,  and  since  y  is 

negatiye,  the  denominator 

mnst    be    positive,     or 

.a + /5  >  0.  Since  between 

fi  and  y  9{0)  is  negative, 

0  cannot  in  the  motion 

lie  in  this  region  (for  yo{0)  must  be  real).    Now  since,  66) 

when  9(0)  vanishes  je;  is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  hence  the  motion 
takes  place  between  two  horizontal  circles  at  depths  0  =  a  and  0=^^ 
below  the  origin.  Although  /3  may  be  negative,  yet  since  /3  +  fl(  >  0 
the  mean  position  of  the  particle  is  below  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

Since  by  50)  -~  =  tfz"*  '  V  always  varies  in  the  same   sense 

and  when  0  equab  a  or  /3  the  path  has  a  horizontal  tangent,  for 

-|  =  0,  while  -^  is  not  equal  to  zero. 

li  0Q  IB  a  root,  that  is  if  the  particle  was  originally  on  one  of 
the  limiting  circles,  we  must  take  the  positive   sign  for  the  radical 

dz 
in  the  integrals  i£  0^  =  p  (so  that  ^  may  be  positive  and  0  increase), 

the  negative  sign  if  0Q=^a. 

The  time  of  passing  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  point  is 


=  C— 


dz 


The   meridian   planes   passing  through   the  points   of  tangency 
with  the  parallels  a  and  fi  are  planes   of  symmetry^  for  the  pa^C 

WiSBSTBB,  Bynamiot.  4 
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For  if  we  consider  two  points  P,  P'  of  azimuths  qp,  q>   lying  on  the 
same  parallel  and  on  opposite  sides  of  a  vertex  A  (Fig.  14)^ 


q^A 


''^Iw^ 


clde 


and  since  the  radical  changes  sign  on  passing  through  a  vertex, 

clde 


^''-9'-=-/^ 


=  9ui  — 9- 


-z^y^{z) 

a 

Therefore  the  points  P,  P'  are  symmetrical  about  A  and  the  times 

a 

— — -•    In   like 

vm 

* 

manner  it  can  be  shown  that  the  path  is  symmetrical  about  an  upper 

vertex  B.  The  path  is 
accordingly  composed 
of  equal  parts  continu- 
ally repeated.  It  of 
course  is  not  generally 
true  that  the  path  will 
be  reentrant  after 
Fig.  u.  going  once  around  the 

sphere. 
We  will  now  consider  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  path. 


Fig.  15  a. 


Pig.  16  b. 


1®.  Suppose   both   limiting  parallels  are  below  the   equator,  the 
projection  of  the  circle  js?  =  a  is  within  that  of  jer  =  /S,   and  the  path 


28] 
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is  similar  to  Fig. 
15;  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the 
center  by  two 
successive  points 
of  tangency  being 
greater  than  a 
right  angle^  as  we 
shall  see. 

Figs.  14,  15  a, 
15b,  15c,  16a, 
are  reproductions 
of  photographs  of 
actual  swings  of 
a  pendulum.  A 
brass  ball  was 
swung  by  a  string 
attached  to  a 
screw  -  eye,  and 
carried  a  small  in- 
candescent lamp. 
On  the  floor 
beloW;  and  at  one 
side  were  placed 
cameras  with  open 
shutters,  in  a  dark 
room.  When  the 
ball  was  swung, 
the  light  was 
turned  on  for  a 
sufficient  number 
of  swings,  and  the 
path  registered  on 
the  photographic 
plate.  On  the 
photograph  .  Fig. 
15c,  the  maximum 

and  minimum 
radii  were  mea- 
sured, from  which 
could  be  calcu- 
lated the  roots  cf, 
j3,  and  thence  y. 
Then  from  equa- 


Fig.  16  c. 


Fig.  16  d. 
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tion  67)y  by  an  arithmetical  approximate  qnadratore^  9  was  caLcolated 
for  a  nnmber  of  valaes  of  z^  from  which  with  the  polar  coordinates 
9,  r  =  yp  — if',  the  horizontal  projection  Fig.  15 d  was  drawn.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  observed 
curre  Fig.  15  c.  From  the  projection  and  the  ralnes  of  0  the  per- 
spective Fig.  16b  was  constmcted,  which  in  like  manner  nearly 
coincides  with  the  observed  Fig.  16  a.  The  eye  is  bdow  the  shaded 
square  in  the  figure.  Figures  15 d,  16b  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Coffin. 


Fig.  16  a. 

2^.  K  /5  is  negative,  the  projection   of  the  circle  jer  =  a  is  still 
within  that  of  j?  =  /J,  for  since  a  +  /J  >  0,  the  lower  circle  is  farther 


Fig.  16  b. 


from  the  center  than  the  upper.     The  projection  of  the  path  is  also 
tangent  to  the  equator. 

The  angle  AOB  in  Fig.  15  a  has  the  value 


69) 


cldz 


z*)y^{e) 


Inserting  the  value  y  = j^b     ^ 


9(^)  =  -  2g  (z  -a)(z^  p)  (0  -3.^^.^^,  .^ GoOgle 
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we  have 

Now  putting  is^l, 


writii^                              A^YQ  —  a)^  —  ^), 
we  have  


^  +  § 


70)  9  =  f ^^^^"  — 

In  order  to  find  limits  between  which  this  integral  lies  for  all 
possible  values  of  a  and  fiy  we  notice  that  the  coefficient  of  jer  in 
the  last  feu^tor  is  positive^  and  that  the  value  of  the  fetctor^  varying 
always  in  the  same  sense  as  0,  necessarily  lies  between  the  two 
values  it  would  have  when  z  had  its  extreme  values^  I  and  —  I,  But 
these  are  J?'  and  A^,  so  that 

B*>0{a  +  p)  +  P  +  afi>AK 

Substituting  in  the  radical  a  value  that  is  too  great  or  too  small 
will  make  the  integral  have  an  error  in  the  opposite  sensC;  therefore 

The  polynomial  under  iihe  radical  being  now  of  only  the  second 
degree,  the  int^;ral  can  be  easily  calculated,  as  follows. 

r idt ^  j_  r dz 2.  r. il 

^i.( ^ + ? ^ 

=  —l—-lr—\ 
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Accordingly  we  have 

therefore  W>  —>  bb  aboTe  stated.^) 

If  in  the  integral  70)  we  Bubstitate  for  the  £actor 

[0(a  +  fi)  +  l^  +  afi} 

the  greatest  and  least  yalues  that  it  takes  during  the  motion^  namely 
0  1=  a  and  z  =  fi,  we  shall  get  closer  limits  between  which  ^  lies. 
If  we  then  make  a  and  /3  approach  I,  W  will  approach  a  right  angle^ 
so  that  the  horizontal  projection  tends  to  be  a  closed  curve. 

This  case  may  also  be  treated  directly.    Our  equations  40)  were 

Now  we  have  z  ==")/?*  —  (a?*  +  y^  =  M 1  —  ^  %)  *"id  developing 
by  the  binomial  theorem; 

If  now  X  and  y  are  small  with  respect  to  I  and  we  neglect  small 
quantities  of  the  second  order,  z  is  constant.  Then  ^  =  0,  and 
from  the  third  equation  above, 

^  I 

Inserting  this  value  of  A  in  the  first  two  gives 

i^ 9  ^       d*y  _       9  .. 

dt*  ^       r^'     dt^  "~       I  3f; 

the  integrals  of  which  are 

a;  —  a  sin  ( l/y  t—a), 


y  =  bBm{yft-p), 


where   a,  b,  a,  fi   are   arbitrary   constants,   giving   elliptic    harmonic 
motion  of  the  same  period  as  tibat  of  the  small  plane  harmonic  motion. 
Another  important  case  is  that  in  which  the  two  roots  a  and  fi 
are  equal.    We  then  have  z  and  d"  constant,  and 

z  =  z^=-a  =  p. 

1)  This  treatment  is  taken  from  Appall,  MScanigue  BaiUoneUe.    The  proof 
that  ^  >  -z-  is  due  to  PuiBeux.  ^^-^  j 
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The  condition  for  equal  roots  is  that  0(/)  and  ^\is)  have  a  common 
root.    Now 

*'(;?)  =  -  6(7;^  -  4.h!s  +  2(7Z».      ^ 
If  then  *'(jero)  =  0,  we  hare 


together  with 
from  which 


«(^o)  =  2(i,5o  +  *)G'-0-c*  =  0, 


c»  =  2(i^5„  +  ft)G«-0-=i? 


g'-^.V. 


We  accordingly  have  for  the  yalue  of 

1? ? 4-lA. 

We  thus  obtain  for  the  time  of  revolution 

The  time  of  reyolution  of  a  conical  pendulom 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  complete  oscillation  of 
a  plane  pendulum  of  length  z^  performing 
small  vibrations. 

As  9'  approaches  a  right  angle^  z^  and 
therefore  T  approaches  zero,  that  is  the  velocity 
increases  without  limit.     We  have   in  this  case 


Now  the  centripetal  acceleration  in  the  circular 
motion  is  (§  10), 

=^9- =  atan#. 

An  acceleration  g  directed   downward  together  Fig.  n. 

yith  the  reaction  H  directed  toward  the  center 
of   the    sphere    will    compound    into    an   acceleration  g  tan  ^   in   a 
horizontal  direction  (Fig.  17).    Accordingly  if  the  particle  is  projected 
horizontally  with  the  velocity  v,  it  will  describe  a  circle. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES.    WORK  AND  ENERGY. 

24.  Work.  If  a  point  be  displaced  in  a  straight  line,  under 
the  action  of  a  force  which  is  constant  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
the  product  of  the  length  of  the  displacement  and  the  component 
of  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  that  is,  the  geometric 
product  of  the  force  and  the  displacement  §  4,  10),  is  called  the  fvork 
done  by  the  force  in  producing  the  displacement.  If  the  components 
of  the  force  F  are  X,  T,  Z,  and  those  of  the  displacement  s  are 
Sx,  Spy  s,,  the  work  W  is 

1)  W=s  FcoB  {Fs)  =  Xsx  +  Ysy  +  Zs,. 

It  is  at  ohce  evident  that  if  a  force  is  resolved  into  components,  the 
sum  of  the  works  of  the  components  is  equal  to  the  work  of  the 
resultant,  for  if 

X^X^  +  X,, 

Y=Y,+Y„ 
Z^Z^  +z„ 

W,  =  XiSx  +  Yis,  +  ZiS,, 

W^  =  X2Sx  +  Y2Sy  +  Z2S,, 

W^  (Zi  +  X^)sx  +  (Fi  +  Y,)Sy  +  (Zi  +  Z,)s,  =  W,  +  TT,. 
Since  work  is  defined  as  force  x  distance,  we  have  for  its  dimensions, 

.  [Work]  =  [i]  [^-f ]  =  [ML^T->]. 

The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  when  a  force  of 
one  dyne  produces  a  displacement  of  one  centimeter  in  its  own 
direction.    This  unit  is  called  the  erg  —  gm  •  cm*  •  sec~*. 

If  the  displacement  be  not  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  force  be 
not  constant,   the  work  done  in  an  infinitesimal  displacement  ds  is 

2)  dW=(x'£  +  Y'/^  +  Z^:)ds, 

and  the  work  done  in  a  displacement  along  any  path  AB  is  the 
line  integral 

3)  T^.3=/(x'^  +  r§f  +  ^i>- 

A 

The  components  of  the  force  are  supposed  to  be  given  as  fnnc- . 

dx    dti     (l  z 

tions  of  5  and  the  derivatives  ^^  77  '  ^ "  *''^*®  known  as  functions  of  s 
from  the  equations  of  the  path. 
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Understanding  this,  we  may  write 

B 

4)  Wab  =JXdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz. 

A 

25.  Statics.  Vlrtnal  Work.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  system 
of  n  material  points.  If  they  are  entirely  free  to  move,  they  require 
3n  coordinates  for  their  specification.  If  however  they  are  subjected 
to  geometrical  constraint^  as  explained  in  §  21  for  a  single  particle^ 
there  must  be  certain  relations  satisfied  by  their  coordinates.  Let 
these  eqmtions  of  condition  or  constraint  be 

9l  (^;  yi7  ^u  ^y  Vly  ^>  •  •  •  ^ny  Vn,  ^«)  =  0, 

9i  (P^U  Viy  h>  ^,  y%f  ^»;  •  •  •  ^n,  y«,  ^n)  =  0, 
6) 


9*(^;  VlJ  »iy  ^2>  y^y  hy-^  ^y  Vny  ^n)  =  0. 

Such  constraints  may  be  caused  in  a  great  yariety  of  ways. 
Particles  may  be  caused  to  lie  on  certain  fixed  or  moving  surfaces^ 
may  be  connected  by  inextensible  strings  which  may  pass  over 
pulleys^  or  by  rigid  links  variously  jointed. 

For  instance,  if  two  particles  1  and  2  are  connected  by  a  rigid 
rod  of  length  I,  either  particle  must  move  on  a  sphere  of  radius  I  of 
which  the  other  is  the  center,  and  we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

q>  =  (x,-  x,y  +  (jf,  -  jf,)«  +  (e,  -  e,y  -  ?» =  0. 

(We  might  have  constraints  defined  by  inequalities,  e.  g.,  if  a 
particle  were  obliged  to  stay  on  or  within  a  spherical  surface  of 
radius  I  the  constraint  would  be  only  from  without,  and  we  should  have 

(x  -  ay  +  (y  -  by  +  (0-^  cy  -  z»  <  o. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  constraint  is  toward  both  sides,  and 
is  defined  by  an  equation.) 

If  any  particle  at  Xr,  yr,  ^r  is  displaced  by  a  small  amount  so 
that  it  has  the  coordinates 

Xr  +  SXr,       yr  +  Syr,       Zr  +  *^r, 

in  order  that  the  constraints  may  hold  we  must  have  for  each  9, 

(p{Xr+  SXr,   yr  +  ^^r,    ^r  +  *^r,  •  •  •)  =  ^^ 

and,  if  9)  be  a  continuous  function,  developing  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 

q){Xr  +  SXr,   Vr  +  SVn   ^r  +  Sir,  ■  •  •)  =  ^{Xr,  Vr,  ir,  •  •  •)  +  ^"^'•^  + 
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Accordingly^  taking  account  only  of  the  terms  of  the  first  order  in 
the  small  quantities   Sxry  djfry  i^r,  and  using  equations  6)  we  have 

If  a  number  of  particles  are  displaced,  we  must  take  the  sum  of 
expressions  like  the  above  for  all  the  particles,  or 

r=sl 

as  the  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  by  all  the  displacements 
dxr,  dffry  Szr*  Thcrc  must  be  one  such  equation  for  each  function  ip. 
Such  displacements,  which  are  purely  arbitrary,  except  that  they 
satisfy  the  equations  of  condition,  are  called  mrtwdy  being  possible, 
as  opposed  to  the  displacements  that  actually  take  place  in  a  motion 
of  the  system.  If  the  equations  of  constraint  contain  the  time,  t  is 
supposed  to  be  kept  constant  during  the  virtual  displacement. 

The  number  of  independent  coordinates  possessed  by  a  system 
is  called  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system,  which  may 
be  otherwise  defined  as  the  number  of  data  necessary  to  fully 
specify  its  position.  Between  the  3n  changes  8xy  dy,  Sis,  occurring  in 
an  equation,  there  are  h  linear  equations,  hence  only  3n  —  ko{  them 
may  be  taken  arbitrarily,  and  this  is  the  number  of  degrees  of 
freedom  of  the  system. 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  make  a  subdivision  of  the  subject 
of  Dynamics  entitled  Statics  which  deals  with  only  those  problems 
in  which  forces  produce  equilibrium.  A  system  is  in  equilibrium 
when  the  impressed  forces  upon  its  various  particles  together  with  the 
constraints  balance  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  tendency 
toward  motion  of  any  part  of  the  system.  The  Principle  of  Virtual 
Work  is  the  most  general  analytical  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  system.  It  was  used  in  a  very  simple  form  by 
Galileo,  but  its  generality  and  its  utility  for  the  solution  of  problems 
in  statics  was  first  recognized  by  Jean  Bernoulli,  and  it  was  made 
by  Lagrange  the  foundation  of  statics.^) 

If  the  system  consists  of  a  single  free  particle,  in  order  for  it 
to  be  in  equilibrium  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  applied  to  it, 
whose  components  are  X  =  IXr,  F=  ZFr,  Z=  ZZ^,   must  vanish, 

9)  x  =  r=z=o. 

rang 
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If  we  multiply  these  equations  respectively  by  the  arbitrary  small 
quantitieB  8Xy  8yy  Sz,  and  add^  .we  get 

10)  XSx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  =  0, 

which  states  that  the  work  done  in  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of 
a  point  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  vanishes.  The  equation  10) 
is  equivalent  to  the  equations  9)^  for  since  the  quantities  8Xy  Sy^  de 
are  arbitrary,  if  X,  F,  Z  are  difierent  from  zero,  we  may  take 
8x^  dy,  dz  respectively  of  the  same  sign  as  X,  T,  Z,  —  each  product 
will  then  be  positive,  and  the  sum  will  not  vanish.  If  the  sum  is 
to  vanish  for  aU  possible  choices  of  8x,  8y,  dz,  X,  T,  Z  must  vanish. 
If  the  particle  is  not  free,  but  constrained  to  lie  on  a  surface 
^  s  0,  dx,  8y,  Sz  are  not  entirely  arbitrary,  but  must  satisfy 

Let  us  multiply  this  by  a  quantity  X  and  add  it  to  10),  obtaining 

11)    (z  +  A||)».  +  (r+4-^)*y  +  (z+A|f)d.-o. 

We  may  no  longer  conclude  that  the  coefficients  of  Sx,  dy,  dz 
must  vanish,  for  dXy  dy,  Sz  are  not  arbitrary,  being  connected  by 
the  equation  7).  Two  of  them  are  however  arbitrary,  say  Sy  and  Sz, 
X  has  not  yet  been  fixed  —  suppose  it  determined  so  that 

'       ex 
Then  we  have 

in  which  Sy  and  Sz  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  it  therefore  follows  of 
necessity  that  the  coefficients  vanish. 

r+ 4-1  =  0,  z+A|f  =  o. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  multiplier  X  we  are  accordingly 
enabled  to  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  if  Sx,  Sy,  Sz  were  arbitrary. 
If  X,  T",  Z  refer  to  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces  only,  not 
including  the  reaction,  equations  9)  do  not  hold,  but  if  we  suppose 
10)  to  hold,  we  shall  obtain  the  conditions  for  equilibrium.  Elimin- 
ating X  from  the  above  three  equations  we  get 

X  ^   r  ^   Z 

d(p      dtp      Off 

dx         Wy         Wz 
Now  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  op  =  0 

o  o  o 

are  proportional  to  -^>  ^-f  ^7  consequently,  the  components  X,  T,  Z 

being  proportional  to  these  direction  cosines,  the  resultant  is  in  thdp 

6 
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direction  of  the  normal  to  the  snrface.  Bnt  owing  to  the  constraint 
the  motion  can  be  only  tangential^  consequently  the  particle  cannot 
move,  and  the  applied  forces  together  with  the  reaction  produce 
equilibrium. 

The  Principle  of  Virtual  Work  is  as  follows.  If  any  system  of 
as  many  bodies  or  particles  as  we  please,  each  acted  upon  by  any 
forces  whatsoever,  is  in  equilibrium,  and  a  small  arbitrary  virtual 
displacement  is  given  to  each  point  of  the  system,  the  work  done 
by  all  the  forces  will  vanish  (at  least  to  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities).  For  instance  a  particle  placed  on  a  smooth  sm&ce  under 
the  action  of  gravity  experiences  a  force  mg  vertically  downward. 
If  we  displace  it  a  distance  ds  the  work  done  by  the  force  will  be 
mgdZy  if  the  z  coordinate  is  taken  positively  downward.  We  may 
write  this 

dW=^mg-^ds, 

and  if  this  vanishes  whatever  the  value  of  ds  for  all  directions  of 

displacement  on  the  surface  ^  must  be  zero,  that  is  the  tangent 

plane  to  the  surface  is  horizontal  But  the  particle  is  in  equilibrium 
at  such  a  point. 

Conversely,  if  the  surface  is  not  horizontal,  dW  will  not  vanish 
for  all  possible  displacements,  neither  will  the  particle  be  in  equili- 
brium. (It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  point 
where  the  tangent  plane  is  horizontal  de  is  proportional  to  d^,  so 
that  the  work,  although  vanishing  to  the  first  order,  does  not  vanish 
to  the  second,  jer  is  in  this  case  a  maximum  or  minimum.) 

Simple  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  virtual  work  are  famished 
by  the  so-called  mechanical  powers.  Consider  in  particular  the 
pulley.  The  mechanical  advantage  or  multiplying  power  as  regards 
force,  that  is  the  ratio  of  the  force  sustained  by  the  movable  block 
to  the  tension  on  the  cord,  is  equal  to  n,  tiie  number  of  cords 
coming  from  the  movable  block,  for  the  fandamental  assumption  is 
that  the  tension  of  the  cord  is  everywhere  the  same.  If  the  end  of 
the  cord  is  displaced  a  small  distance  in  its  own  direction,  the  block 
is  displaced  1/w*^  of  that  distance,  consequently  the  work  of  the 
two  equilibrating  forces  is  equal  in  absolute  magnitude,  but  one 
being  positive  and  the  other  negative,  their  sum  is  zero. 

By  means  of  this  principle  Lagrange  gave  a  simple  general 
proof  of  the  principle  of  virtual  work.  He  supposed  each  force 
applied  to  a  point  of  the  system  to  be  replaced  by  a  pull  of  a  block 
of  pulleys,  the  number  of  pulleys  in  each  block  being  so  chosen 
that  the  proper  force  could  be  produced  by  the  tension  of  a  single 
cord  passing  over  all  the  pulleys  and  futened  to  a  ^(;e^|i^}L|;(^ne 
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end,  the  other  being  fixed.  If  now  the  forces  are  in  equilibriom, 
an  arbitrary  small  displacement  of  all  the  blocks  will  neither  raise 
nor  lower  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  string.  Thns  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  pnlley  the  principle  was  proved.^) 

We  shall  not  here  undertake  to  give  a  more  formal  proof  of 
the  principle,  which  may  be  given  by  an  analysis  of  the  various 
kinds  of  constraint,  such  a  proof  is  found  in  Appell,  TraUe  de 
MeccMtque  Ba^tioneUe,  Tom.  I,  Chap.  7. 

If  the  forces  X^,  Fj,  Z^  act  upon  the  particle  1,  X,,  T^^Z^  upon 
the  particle  2,  etc.,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

12)  X,dx^  +  YJy^  +  ZJz^  +  X^Sx^  +  Y^Sy^  +  Z^S:f^+"'Zn8zn  =  0, 
or  as  we  may  write  it, 

13)  ^  {Xdx  +  T8y  +  Zdz)  =  0. 

This  is  the  analytical  expression  of  the  Principle   of  Virtual  Work. 
If  the  particles   satisfy  the  equations   of  constraint  5)  the  dis- 
placements must  satisfy  the  equations 

14) 

Multiplying  the  equations  14)  respectively  by  A^,  A,, . . .  >ljb,  and  adding 
to  12)  we  have 

+  (z.+  x.|a  +  ;,|5+...».|^),.._o. 

Of  the  Sw  quantities  8x^y . . .  Szn,  only  %n  —  h  are  arbitrary,  we 
may  however  determine  the  k  multipliers  i.  so  that  the  coefficients 

1)  Ibid,  §  18.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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of  the  U  other  d's  yamsh,  then  the  coefficients  of  the  3n  — A;  arbUrcury 
d's  must  vanish^  so  that  we  get  the  3n  equations 


16) 


^ +*•  ■S^  "•■ 'i  "5?  "'"■■■'' 'S^  ~  **' 


^+^i?+^i?+-''te-»- 


Eliminating  from  these  the  k  quantities  X,  we  have  3n  — A;  equations 
expressing  the  conditions  of  equilibrium^  being  as  many  as  the  system 
has  degrees  of  freedom. 

The  equations  16)  were  given  by  Li^range^)^  to  whom  the 
principle  of  the  use  of  the  indeterminate  multipliers  X  is  due.')  One 
great  advantage  of  the  principle  of  virtual  work  is  that  it  enables 
us  to  dispense  with  the  calculation  of  the  reactions^  for  in  a  dis- 
placement compatible  with  the  constraints  the  work  of  the  reactions 
vanishes. 

As  an  example  let  us  find  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  two 
heavy  particles  of  mass  m^  and  m^,  connected  by  a  rigid  bar  without 
weight;  of  length  I,  and  placed  inside  of  a  smooth  sphere  of  radius  r. 
The  equations  of  constraint  are 

The  equation  of  virtual  work  is 

migd0^  +  m^gd0^=^O, 
where  d^i^  and  dz^  satisfy  the  equations 

(^1  -  ^)  (*^i  -  *^a)  +  (yi  -  y%)  (*yi  -  f^Vi)  +  (^1  -  ^«)  (*^i  -  *^8)  =  0. 

These  are  four  linear  equations  between  the  six  quantities 
Sxx,    tfyi,     *^i,     dx^y    Sy^y    Sz^, 

We  may  therefore  take  any  two  of  them  arbitrarily.  Suppose  we 
assume  dy^=^dy^=iO.  We  then  have  four  linear  equations  in 
Sx^y  Se^y  Sx^y  Sz^y  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  satisfied  for  values 


1)  Lagrange,  Mecctnique  Analytique^  torn.  I,  p.  79. 

2)  See  Note  H.  C"r^i^n]i> 
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of  the  ^8  other  than  0^  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  must 


Tanish 

'^^ 

\-L 

1 

0     , 

0    , 

«»» 

:     y^, 

0     , 

0    , 

0 

J* 

=  0  ^/    y 

o       o 

X^-Xi, 

«i  r  e»> 

X,-  x^, 

«j-^i 

or  reducing, 

'      '• 

& 


The   solution   that   applies   is   given   by  the   vanishing   of  the   first 
&ctor^  that  is, 

^1^1  "I"  ^^ 


0,  we  should  have 


0. 

In  like  manner  if  we  had  assumed  dx^  =  do;,  -- 
obtained 

WiJ/i  +  m^Vt  =  0. 

This  equation  with  the  preceding  gives  by  the  elimination  of  m^,  m,, 

5\  -—  ^. 

Hence  the  points  lie  in  a  vertical  plane  containing  the  center  of  the 
sphere.  The  two  equations  express  the  fact  that  a  point  dividing 
the  line  connecting  the  particles  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  masses 
is  vertically  below  the  center  of  the  sphere.  The  azimuth  of  the 
plane  containing  the  particles  is  indeterminate  on  account  of  the 
symmetry  about  the  vertical. 

26.  D'Alemberfs  Principle.    The  equations  of  motion  of  a 
particle  may  be  written 


dt^ 


Yr 

-m. 

=  0, 

Zr 

—  m, 

■  dt* 

=  0. 

17) 


Multiplying  these  equations  respectively  by  the  arbitrary  quantities 
dxry  difr,  Szry  adding, .  and  taking  the  sum  for  all  vidues  of  the 
suffix  r,  belonging  to  the  different  particles  of  a  system, 

18)    X\{^r-mr'^)8xr+{Yr-mr'^)8y.+ 

This  equation  may  bor  called  the  fundamental  equation  of  dynamics, 
and   is   the   analytical   statement  of  what  is  known  as  ^Alemberfs 
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Princijple.  Lagrange  made  it  the  basis  of  the  entire  subject  of 
dynamics.^)  We  may  interpret  18)  in  terms  of  the  principle  of 
yirtual  work  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of 
effective  forces  due  to  d'Alembert. 

K  a  system  of  particles  is  not  free,  when  acted  on  by  certain 
impressed  forces  it  will  not  take  on  the  same  motion  as  if  there 
were  no  constraint,  the  reactions  causing  it  to  deviate  from  this 
natural  motion.  Having  found  the  actual  motion,  we  know  the 
system  of  forces  that  would  produce  it,  if  there  were  no  constraints. 
These  are  termed  the  effective  forces  and  if  we  represent  them  by 
XJ,  Yr,  Zry  they  are  given  by  the  equations 

d}x^  d^y^  d^e^ 

The  equation  18)  accordingly  states  that  the  reversed  effective  forces, 
—  X',  —  F',  —  Z'  together  with  the  impressed  forces,  X,  F,  Z,  will 
form  a  system  in  equilibrium. 

We  may  regard  the  principle  from  another  point  of  view. 
When  a  body  is  set  in  motion  with  an  acceleration,  it  reacts  on  the 
agent  which  produces  the  motion,  and  this  kinelic  reaction  has  the 
properties  of  any  force  whatsoever.  For  instance  if  the  accelerating 
agency  is  due  to  contact  with  a  second  moving  body,  the  second 
body  is  retarded  by  a  force,  and  this  force  is  the  reaction  of  the 
first.     This  kinetic  reaction  is  measured  by  the  components 

d^x  d^y  d*z 

-^-Jt^'  -^St^'  "^di'' 
and  is  thus  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  acceleration  experienced 
by  the  body.  The  reaction  is  often  termed  the  Force  of  Inertia,  a 
very  expressive  term,  representing  in  tangible  form  the  fundamental 
property  of  inertia,  possessed  by  all  matter,  this  property  being  that 
matter  reacts  against,  or  in  ordinary  language  resists,  being  put  in 
motion.  (By  the  use  of  the  term  resists  we  in  no  wise  mean 
prevention  of  motion  —  the  use  of  the  term  has  been  objected  to, 
and  Maxwell*)  has  jokingly  remarked  that  we  might  as  well  say  that 
a  cup  of  tea  resists  being  sweetened,  because  it  does  not  become 
sweet  until  we  add  sugar.  The  meaning  here  is  precisely  similar  — 
we  mean  that  matter  does  not  move  until  it  is  moved  by  some  agent 
external  to  itself.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  confusion  can  be  caused 
by  the  use  of  such  common  phrases,  which  indeed  seem  to  attribute 
volition  to  matter  —  we  shall  accordingly  make  no  attempt  to  avoid 
them.)     We  may  thus  define  matter  as  that  which  can  exert  forces  of 

1)  Lagrrange,  Mecanique  Analytique,  1. 1,  p.  267.  The  equation  18)  although 
first  explicitly  given  by  Lagrange,  will  be  referred  as  "d'Alembert's  equation", 
as  briefer  than  "Lagrange's  equation  of  d'Alembert's  Principle". 

2)  MaxweU,  ScienUfic  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  779.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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ineriia.  This  is  the  only  Tnuversal  definition  of  matter  now  possible. 
(It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  definition  includes  the  Inminiferous 
ether.) 

We  may  then  state  d'Alembert's  Principle  in  these  words:  The 
impressed  forces^  together  with  the  forces  of  inertia,  form  a  system 
in  equilibrium.  Thus  the  principle  is  not  new,  but  merely  expresses 
Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  embodying  at  the  same  time  the  other 
two,  in  the  expression  of  the  forces.  The  great  service  done  by 
d'Alembert  was  in  reducing  the  statement  of  a  problem  in  motion 
to  that  of  a  statical  problem. 

A  practical  advantage  frequently  of  great  use  in  applications  is 
similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  principle  of  virtual  work,  namely, 
that  the  reactions  of  the  constraints  do  no  work,  and  may  therefore 
be  omitted  from  the  equation  18),  for  it  is  evident  that  the  reactions 
due  to  all  constraints  between  bodies  act  equally  in  opposite  directions 
on  both,  so  that  the  work  done  in  the  motion  of  their  common 
point  of  application  vanishes. 

As  a  simple  example  of  the  meaning  of  force  of  inertia  consider 
two  locomotives  pulling  in  opposite  directions  at  the  ends  of  a  train, 
the  pulls  being  transmitted  by  spring  dynamometers.  If  the  train 
remains  at  rest,  the  pull  recorded  on  both  dynamometers  will  be  the 
same.  If  now  one  locomotive  be  given  more  steam,  so  that  the 
train  begins  to  move,  the  indications  of  the  dynamometers  wiU  be 
found  to  be  unequal,  the  greater  pull  being  that  of  the  locomotive 
on  the  side  toward  which  the  train  is  moving,  the  difference  being 
found  to  be  exactly  equal  (disregarding  friction)  to  the  product  of 
the  mass  of  the  train  by  the  acceleration  which  it  gains.  Thus  the 
difference  of  pull  is  balanced  by  the  force  of  inertia,  or  kinetic 
reaction. 

Again,  consider  a  person  standing  in  a  street- car,  when  the  car 
starts.  An  acceleration  is  impressed  on  his  body  in  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  car.  The  kinetic  reaction  is  thus  directed  horizont- 
ally to  the  rear.  The  force  of  weight  of  the  person  being  vertically 
downwards,  the  remaining  force,  namely,  the  static  reaction  of  the 
floor  of  the  car,  must  be  such  as  to  equilibrate  these  two,  and  is 
found  by  the  triangle  of  vectors  to  be  directed  upwards  and  inclined 
forwards.  Thus  the  person  must  lean  forward  in  order  to  preserve 
equilibrium.  Similarly  when  the  car  stops,  the  acceleration  being 
directed  the  other  way,  he  must  lean  backward.  This  application  of 
d'Alembert's  Principle  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  where 
electric  railroads  are  common. 

St7.  Energy.    Coiuiervative  Systems.    Impulse.    If  in  the 

equation  of  d'Alembert's  principle,  18),   we  put  for  Sx,  8y,  Sz  the 
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displacements  which  take  place  in  the  actual  motion  of  the  system 

in  the  time  dt, 

dx  dy                        dz 

SXr=-^;dt,  Syr^-^dt,       dZr^^dt, 

we  obtain 

d*x^dx^  d*y^dy^       d*g^  de^ 


19)     2;-^mr y-^,-  ^f  +  ^j.  -JT  +  "d?-  dt ) 


dt 
20) 


dx^  dy^  deA 

Now  since 

d^x^dx^         1    d  f        /^^rVl 

'''^-di^iLT  =  ^dtv'A~dr)  r 

the  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  is  the  derivative  of  the  sum 
and  the  equation  may  be  written,  omitting  the  factor  dty 

The  expression 

42"'K^)"+(t)V©")  =  l-*--^. 

the  half- sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  particle  by  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  is  called  the  Kinetic  Energy  of  the  system. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  dynamical  quantities.     If  we  denote 

it  by  T,  equation  20)  has  on  the  left    , .  •     Since 

XrdXr  +  Yrdyr  +  ZrdZr 

is  the  work  done  upon  the  r*^  particle,  the  terms  under  the  summa* 
tion  sign  on  the  right  denote  the  total  work  done  by  the  impressed 
forces  in  unit  time,  or  the  Adiviiy^^  of  the  forces.  The  equation  20) 
is  called  the  equation  of  activity,  and  states  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  activity  of  the  im* 
pressed  forces. 

1)  The  word  ^^cuitio''  is  uaed  by  Newton,  in  a  scholium  on  the  third  law, 
where  he  says,  "If  the  activity  of  an  agent  (force)  be  measured  by  its  amount 
and  its  Telocity  conjointly;  .  .  .  activity  and  counteractivity,  in  aU  combinations 
of  machines,  will  be  equal  and  opposite."    The  activity  will  sometimes  be  denoted 

by  '^^.. 
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Integrating  equation  20)  with  respect  to  t  between  the  limits  t^ 
and  t^, 

to 

The  square  brackets  with  the  affixes  t^,  ^  denote  that  the  value 
of  the  expression  in  brackets  for  /  =  /^  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
value  for  t  =  t^. 

The  integral  on  the  right  of  21),  which  may  be  written 


/ 


XrdXr  +  Yrdyr  +  ZrdZry 

denotes  the  work  done  by  the  forces  of  the  system  on  the  particle  mr 
during  the  motion  from  t^  to  \j  and  the  sum  of  such  integrals 
denotes  the  total  work  done  by  the  forces  acting  on  the  system 
during  the  motion.     The  equation  21)  thus  becomes 

22)  T,^  -  T^  =^^J{XrdXr  +  Trdyr  +  ZrdZr). 

to 

This  is  called  the  equation  of  energy,  and  states  that  the  gain  of 
kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  forces  during  the 
motion. 

The  equation  of  energy  assumes  an  important  form  in  the 
particular  case  that  the  forces  acting  on  the  particles  depend  only 
on  the  positions  of  the  particles,  and  that  the  components  may  be 
represented  by  the  partial  derivatives  of  a  single  fanction  of  the 
coordinates, 

23)  -^-^Jx;       ^'"^Wr        ^'^^r 

In  this  case  the  expression 

Zr\'XrdXr+  Trdyr  +  ZrdZr]  =^\j^  dXr  +  J^  dyr  +  J^^lZr], 

is  the  exact  differential  of  the  function  U,  and  the  integral 

'  Ur  (XrdXr  +  Yrdyr  +  ZrdZr)  =  U,,  -  Ut,, 
to 

that  is  the  work  done  in  the  motion,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
paths  described  by  the  various  particles,  but  only  on  the  initial  and 
final  configurations  of  the  system,  since  C^ooalp 
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Ut,  =  U(x^,yi,z^,,.,)    and 

where  the  affix  0  denotes  the  value  of  the  coordinate  at  the  time  t^. 
The  equation  of  energy  then  is 

24)  Tt,  -  T^  =  Ut,  -  Ut^. 

The  function  U  is  called  the  force -function^  and  its  negative 
W=  —  U  is  called  the  Potential  Energy  of  the  system.  Inserting 
W  in  24)  we  have 

25)  2;..+  T^,.  =  T,,+  »r^. 

The  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  a  system  possessing 
a  force- function  depending  only  on  the  coordinates  is  the  same  for 
all  instants  of  time.    This  is  the  Principle  of  ConservaMon  of  Energy. 

Systems  for  which  the  conditions  23)  are  satisfied  are  accord- 
ingly called  conservative  systems. 

The  potential  energy,  being  defined  by  its  derivatives^  contains 

an   arbitrary  constant.     The  functions   T  and  W  have  one  essential 

dx     dy      de 
difference^  namely,  T  contains  only  the  velocities,  -^;  -j^y  -~^>  •  •  •> 

while  W  does  not  contain  the  velocities,  but  only  the  coordinates. 
One  important  consequence  of  the  equation  of  Conservation  of  Energy 
is  that  if  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  motion,  all  the  points  of 
the  system  pass  simultaneously  through  positions  that  they  have 
occupied  at  a  previous  instant,  the  kinetic  energy  will  be  the  same 
as  at  that  instant,  irrespective  of  the  directions  in  which  the  particles 
may  be  moving,  for  T  +  W  is  constant  during  the  whole  motion, 
and  W  depends  only  on  the  coordinates,  consequently  when  all  the 
coordinates  resume  their  former  values,  the  kinetic  energy  does  the 
same. 

In  other  words,  the  work  done  on  the  system  has  been  stored  up 
or  conserved,  to  the  amount  W,  and  may  be  got  out  again  by  bringing 
the  system  back  to  its  former  configuration. 

For  instance,  a  particle  thrown  vertically  upward,  or  a  pendulum 
swinging,  have  the  same  velocity  when  passii^  a  given  point  whether 
rising  or  falling. 

As  an  example,  consider  a  particle  acted  upon  by  gravity.  We  have 

26)  X  =  0,     r=0,     Z=-mg, 

so  that  J7  =  —  mg^  -f  const. 
The  equation  of  energy  is 

27)  }.r„(^-vr^  =  -tng(e-g,), 

or  the  velocity  depends  only  on  the  vertical  height  fallen.  Accord- 
ingly a  particle,  descending  from  a  point  A  to  another  JS,  constrained 
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to  follow  any  carve^  reaches  B  always  with  the  same  velocity^ 
although  the  time  occupied  in  the  descent  may  be  very  different 
from  one  curve  to  another. 

The  equation  27)  might  have  been  applied  to  immediately  give 
us  the  integral  equation  44)  §  21.  (In  that  equation^  the  ^-axis  is 
drawn  positively  downward.) 

The  principle  of  virtual  work^  §  25,  may  evidently  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  for  equilibrium  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  is 
a  maximum  or  minimum^  and  a  little  consideration  shows  that  for 
stable  equilibrium  it  is  a  minimum.^) 

For  instance  in  the  above  example  the  potential  energy 

W=  mgz  +  const, 

z  being  measured  positively  upward.  If  the  particle  is  in  equili- 
brium on  a  surface  concave  upwards,  z  and  with  it  TF  is  a 
minimum,  the  equilibrium  being  stable.  If  the  concavity  is  down- 
wards, the  equilibrium  is  unstable  and  TT  is  a  maximum.^  The 
question  of  stability  of  equilibrium  will  be  discussed  in  §  45. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  force -fonction  defined  by  equations  23), 
which  contains  the  time  as  well  as  the  coordinates.  The  system  is 
not  then  conservative,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  speak  of  its 
potential  energy.    We  have  now 

dU        dU       ^^^\^Udx^        dU  dy^        dUdz^ 


dt 


so  that  our  equation  of  activity  20)  is  in  this  case 

"^^^  dt  ~  dt      dt ' 

In  certain  cases  we  may  be  able  to  assign  the  term    ,    to  a  potential 

dW 
energy,  as  -  -^y 

If  the  forces  depend  on  the  velocities  or  on  anything  beside 
the  coordinates,  the  system  is  not  conservative.  Such  a  case  is  that 
of  motion  with  friction,  where  the  friction,  beii^  a  force  that  always 
tends  to  retard  the  motion,  not  only  changes  sign  with  the  velocities 
but'  also  depends  upon  the  magnitudes  of  the  velocities  in  such 
resisting  media  as  the  air  and  liquids. 

The  dynamical  theory  of  heat  accounts  for  the  energy  that 
apparently  disappears  in  non- conservative  systems. 

1)  Dirichlet,  Uber  die  Stabilxtdt  des  Gleichgewichts.  Crelle's  Journal, 
Bd.  32,  p.  86  (1846).  ^  , 

2)  See  KirchhofF,  Mechanik,  p.  34.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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We  shall  see  later^  that  whereas  positional  forces  are  usually 
conservative,  and  motional  forces  not,  there  are  certain  conservative 
motional  forces. 

Kinetic  energy  heing  defined  as  2—mv^  is  of  the   dimensions 

T^"  r  ^^^  ^^Toie  as  those  of  work.     Potential  Energy  is   defined  as 
work.     The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  energy  is,  therefore,  the  erg. 

We  have  in  this  chapter  heen  concerned  with  the  line  integral 
of  the  force  exerted  on  a  moving  point  resolved  in  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  point  of  application.  This  has  heen  called  the 
work  of  the  force,  and  is  physically  a  quantity  of  fundamental 
importance.  We  have  occasionally  to  consider  the  time -integral  of 
a  force,  that  is,  if  2^  he  a  force  always  in  the  same  direction,  the 
quantity 


■4 


Fdi, 


which  has  received  the  name  of  the  impulse  of  the  force  during  the 
time  from  t^  io  t^.  The  efiect  of  a  force  may  he  measured  either 
by  the  work  or  by  the  impulse,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
information  obtained  when  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  quantities 
is  given  is  of  a  quite  different  nature.  Supposing  the  force  is 
constant  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  work  done  is  equal  to  the 
force  times  the  distance  moved,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  work  tells 
us  how  far  the  point  of  application  will  be  moved  by  the  given  force, 
while  the  impulse  is  equal  to  the  force  times  the  interval  of  time, 
and  tells  us  how  long  the  point  will  move  under  the  application  of 
the  given  force.  K  the  force  is  variable,  considering  the  significa- 
tion of  a  definite  integral  as  a  mean^),  we  may  say  that  the  work 
is  the  mean  with  respect  to  distance  of  the  force  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  path,  while  the  impulse  is  the  mean  with  respect  to 
the  time  multiplied  by  the  duration  of  the  motion.  Thus  the  work 
answers  the  question  ^'how  far",  while  the  impulse  answers  the 
question  "how  long".  The  work  is  a  scalar  quantity,  its  element 
being  the  geometric  product  jf  the  force  and  the  displacement.  For 
the  element  of  impulse,  however,   we  have,   using  equation  7),   §  3, 

Fdt  =  Xdt  cos  {Fx)  +  Ydt  cos  {Fy)  +  Zdt  cos  (Fa) 

thus  the  element  is  the  component  in  the  direction  of  the  force  of 
the  vector  whose  components  are 

dI^=-Xdty    dIy=^Ydt,    dI,  =  Zdt, 

1)  See  footnote,  §  34,  p.  98.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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For  the  whole  impulse  we  may  then  take  as  definitions 

h  h  h 

i^^Jxdt,  i.^frdt,  h^Jzdt, 

<o  A>  *0 

80  that  the  impulse  is  a  vector  quantity.  We  thns  lose  the  relation 
to  the  direction  of  the  path^  or  of  the  force,  in  the  case  of  a  yariahle 
force,  but  on  comparing  with  equations  43),  §  13, 

dt    ""^'        dt    "~-^'       d*""^' 
we  have  by  integration 

so  that  the  impulse  of  a  force  acting  on  a  single  particle  for  a 
certain  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  vector  increase  of  momentum 
during  that  interval. 

The  case  in  which  the  impulse  of  a  force  is  of  most  importance 
is  that  of  what  are  known  as  impulsive  forces,  which  arise  where 
actions  take  place  between  bodies  in  such  a  brief  interval  that  the 
bodies  do  not  appreciably  change  their  positions  during  the  action, 
although  sensible  changes  of  momenta  take  place.  If  in  the  equa- 
tions above,  the  length  of  the  interval  t^  —  t^  decreases  indefinitely, 
while  the  force- components  X,  F,  Z  increase  indefinitely,  the  integrals 
may  still  approach  finite  limits 

Ja:=lim    txdt,    Jy  =  Um    /Fd^,     /,  =  lim    Czdt. 

to  to  ti 

In  this  case  we  can  not  investigate  the  forces  in  the  ordinary  manner 
for  the  accelerations  have  been  infinite,  but  the  velocities  and  momenta 
have  received  finite  changes  in  the  vanishing  interval.  The  work 
done  is  in  like  manner  finite,  though  the  distance  moved  vanish. 
The  impulse  and  work  of  all  ordinary,  that  is  finite  forces  acting 
at  the  same  time  may  thus  be  neglected,  since  the  integral  of  a 
finite  integrand  over  a  vanishing  range  of  integration  vanishes. 

On  account  of  the  third  law,  the  action  and  reaction  being 
equal  during  the  operation,  the  impulses  of  the  forces  on  the  two 
bodies  are  equal  and  opposite,  so  that  what  one  gains  in  momentimi 
the  other  loses.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  impact  of  two  billiard 
balls,  or  the  action  of  a  shot  on  a  ballistic  pendulum,  is  to  be  dealt 
with.  Many  instruments  used  in  electrical  measurements  act  on  this 
principle,   that  the  momentum  suddenly  communicated  to  a  body  ,it> 
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rest;    which    afterwards    proceeds    to    execute    an    obserred    swing, 
measures  the  time -integral  of  an  impulsive  force.^) 

In  order  to  find  the  work  done  by  a  given  impulse,  let  us  make 
use  of  the  equatioii  of  work  and  energy,  22),  which  says  that  thef 
work  done  is  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy.  The  latter 
may  be  written,  bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  momentum, 


r=4 


Suppose  now  the  particle  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  from 
rest.  The  kinetic  energy  acquired,  and  accordingly  the  work  done, 
is  then  one -half  the  geometric  product  of  the  impulse  and  the 
velocity  generated,  or  in  other  words,  the  geometric  product  of  the 
impulse  and  the  average  value  of  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  impulsive  action.  This  may  be  otherwise  shown, 
whether  the  particle  start  from  rest  or  not,  by  the  following 
considerations.*)  Since  the  interval  of  time  and  the  distance  moved 
are  infinitely  small,  we  may  consider  the  motion  as  rectilinear. 
Suppose  the  initial  velocity  to  be  t^^,  and  the  final  value  r;^,  and 
let  €  be  a  parameter  which  during  the  interval  runs  rapidly  through 
all  values  from  0  to  1,  so  that  at  any  part  of  the  interval 

But  as  the  momentum  always  increases  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  velocity,  we  have  also 

Jf  =  Jfo  +  £(Jfi  -  Jfo)  = -Mo  +  «/, 

1)  Suppose  that  a  body  which  swings  according  to  the  law  of  the  pen- 
dulum, or  equation  8),  §  19,  receives,  when  in  its  position  of  equilibrium,  an 
impulse  I.    It  swings  out  according  to  the  equation 

dx 
re  =  a  Sinn*,      -      =  an  cos  n* 

during  a  time  t  =  n/2n  to  a  maximum  excursion  a,  at  which  its  velocity 
vanishes,  and  it  turns  back.  If  its  mass  is  w,  the  momentum  communicated 
to  it  while  at  rest  was 

I  =  {m-sr]        —  man 
\     dt/t^o 

80  that  if  we  know  w,  a,  and  n  =  27r /period,  we  can  measure  the  impube  of 
the  impulsive  force.  This  is  the  mode  of  use  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  and 
electrometer,  as  well  as  of  the  ballistic  pendulum  formerly  used  in  gunnery. 
The  same  formula  applies  (see  Chapter  X),  to  the  heeling  of  a  ship  when  a  shot 
is  fired  from  a  cannon. 

2)  Thomson  and  Tait,  §  808.  r^^^r^T^ 
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where  /  is  the  total  impulse.    From  the  equation  of  motion  we  have 

80  that  we  obtain  for  the  work 

to  to  0 

Thus  we  find  as  before  for  the  work  of  an  impulsive  force  the 
product  of  the  impulse  by  the  average  velocity  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  action.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  is  true  for  the 
infinitesimal  work  done  by  an  ordinary,  that  is  finite  force,  during 
an  infinitesimal  interval.  This  conception  of  the  impulse  will  be 
useful  to  us  hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  following.  For  a 
system  of  particles,  we  have  for  the  kinetic  energy, 

Now  the  kinetic  energy  is  known  when  we  know  the  velocities  of 
every  particle  of  the  system,  as  well  as  their  masses,  no  matter  what 
their  positions.  If  we  consider  7  as  a  function  of  the  velocities, 
we  have  accordingly 

dT  dT  dT 

^   xr  yr  ^   »r 

or  the  momentum  components  of  any  particle  are  the  partial 
derivatives  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system,  considered  as  a 
function  of  all  the  velocities  of  the  particles,  by  the  respective 
velocity -components.     Thus  we  may  write 

^       1  '^n/       dT    ,  dT    ^         dT\ 

^-22n'-a.,,  +  yar^,  +  ^-avJ 

which  by  the  theorem  of  Euler  is  true  for  any  homogeneous  quadratic 
function. 

28.  Fartlciilar  Case  of  Force-ftmctlon.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  force -function  being  23),  we  must 
have,  since 


d*U 

d'u 

d^U         d'U 

d'U         d'V 

dxdy 

~~  dydx 

oydz       dzdy' 

dzdx       dxdz 

dT^ 

dx. 

dz,     ar. 

dX^       dZ^ 

dx; 

=  3y/ 

^Vr            ^"r  ' 

dz^  ~  dx^ 

29) 
It  will  be  shown  below  (§  31)  that  these  conditions  are  also  9°^k9lff> 
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In  the  particular  case  in  which  the  only  forces  acting  on  the 
system  are  attractions  or  repulsions  by  the  several  particles  directed 

along  the  lines  joining  them 
and  depending  only  on  their 
mutual  distances^  a  force - 
function  always  exists. 

For  let  iie  force  between 
two  particles  mr  and  m,  at  a 
distance  apart  r^,  be 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
F  positive   if  the    force    is    a 
repulsion. 
Consider   now   the   force  jP/**)  acting   on   m,  and  acting  in  the 

direction   from   nir  to   m,.     Its    direction   cosines   are   those   of  the 

vector  rrt. 


30) 


Fig.  18. 
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Now  since 


r^,  =  (x,  -  XrY  +  (y,  —  yrY  +  (js,  —  ZrY, 


differentiating  partially  by  a;,, 


31) 


y— V        dr  z  —  z 

»*...  oz^  r  . 


and  {accordingly 


X^*-)       dr  r^'')       dr 


Zir) 


F/>        dx^       F}'-^        dy^       ry^'        dz/ 


Xy)  =  Fy)-^^V{rr.) 


dx. 


r;^)  =  i.(.^;  =  ^(.„);^;, 


dr. 


Z,w  =  ir.(.,_^;'  =  ^(,,.)^'. 
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If  we  put  Ur,  such  a  function  of  r,,  that 

-5^  =  9'('-r.). 

iV,.  dr.       dU.. 


dr      ex         dx 


If  now  we  find  the  resultant  jP,  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  w, 
due  to  the  repulsions  by  all  the  particles  nir,  we  shall  have 

^' ""  "as;  +  TV  "^ '■■"*"  "^  ^^^/ 

if  we  write  V,  =  Ui,+  Ui, h  t^n«-  Thus  IT,  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions for  a  force -fanction  as  far  as  concerns  the  point  m«.  In  the 
summation  s  does  not  occur  as  the  first  index. 

It  is  evident  that  the  function  Urt  serves  the  same  purpose 
for  Wr  as  for  m,.  For  the  force  Fr^*^  exerted  on  nir  by  m,  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  exerted  on  m«  by  mr.  But  rn  is  the  same 
function  of  (—  Xr)  that  it  is  of  Xg,  therefore 

and 

We  may  add  to  JJ,  terms  independent  of  a;,,  y,,  ^„  without 
affecting  the  values  of  X„  F,,  Z,.  If  we  make  U  a  symmetrical 
fanction  of  all  the  coordinates^  containing  x^j  y»,  z,j  as  77,  does^ 
then  JJ  will  serve  as  the  force -fanction  for  all  the  coordinates. 

In  particular,  let  the  force  of  repulsion  vary  according  to  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.     Then 

33)  9  (rr.)  =  Y --;,/'     Ur.=  -yi^' 
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and  the  symmetrical  fdnction  U  will  be 


— :: 1-  -  z 1 h 


35)  TO»  m,        w.  wi. 


8*"n 


8» 


'Zn 


or  more  briefly, 


understanding  that  terms  in  which  r  =  8  are  to  be  omitted. 

The  factor  —  is   introduced    because   in   the  above   summation 

every  term  appears  twice.  But  in  TJ  each  pair  of  particles  is  to 
appear  only  once. 

If  no  constant  be  added  to  TJ  as  defined  above,  both  it  and  the 
potential  energy 

will  vanish  when  every  r^,  is  infinite,  that  is  when  no  two  particles 
are  within  a  finite  distance  of  each  other.  This  furnishes  a  con- 
venient zero  configuration  for  the  potential  energy,  and  is  the  one 
generally  adopted.  We  may  accordingly  define  the  potential  energy 
of  the  system  in  any  given  configuration  as  the  work  that  must  be 
done  against  the  mutual  repulsions  or  attractions  of  the  particles  in 
order  to  bring  them  from  a  state  of  infinite  dispersion  to  the  given 
configuration.  In  the  case  of  attracting  forces  like  those  of  gravitation, 
we  shall,  with  the  notation  of  this  section,  put  y  negative^),  so  that 
the  potential  energy  of  finite  systems  is  negative,  or  in  the  terminology 
of  Thomson  and  Tait,  the  exhaustion  of  potential  energy,  —  TT,  is 
positive. 

1)  For  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  convention  see  §  li9.  j 
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29.  Oalonliisof  Tarlations.  Braohlstoohrone.  The  question 
concerning  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  that  a  line  integral 


E 


{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz) 


shall  be  independent  of  the  path  of  integration,  depending  only  on 
the  terminal  points  A  and  B,  though  purely  a  question  of  the 
calculus,  is  of  so  great  importance  in  yarious  parts  of  mathematical 
physics  that  it  will  be  coDsidered  here.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
treatment  we  shall  make  use  of  the  calculus  of  variations,  which  on 
account  of  the  great  use  made  of  it  in  mechanics  will  now  be 
briefly  treated. 

In  the  differential  calculus,  we  have  to  consider  questions  of 
maxima  and  minima  of  functions.  A  function  of  one  variable  has 
a  maximum  or  minimum  value  at  a  certain  value  of  the  variable  if 
the  change  in  the  function  is  of  the  same  sign  for  any  change  in 
the  variable,  provided  the  latter  change  is  small  enough.  Since  if 
f{x)  and  all  its  derivatives  are  continuous  at  a:, 

/(a;  +  A)  =  /-(x) +  /./•'(«) +  2'r(«) +  ••• 

If  A  is  small  enough,  the  expression  on  the  right  will  have  the 
sign  of  the  first  term,  which  will  change  sign  with  h.  Accordingly 
the  necessary  condition  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  is 

/'(a;)  =  0. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  tlutt  we  change  the  form  of  the 
function  —  such  a  change  may  be  made  to  take  place  gradually. 
For  instance  suppose  we  have  a  curve  given  by  the  parametric 
representation, 

x^FS\    y-m\    ^  =  F,(f), 

where  the  JP's  are  any  uniform  and  continuous  functions  of  an 
independent  variable  t  If  we  change  the  form  of  the  JF's  we  shall 
change  the  curve  —  suppose  we  change  to 

x=G,({),    y  =  a,(t),    z  =  GS)- 

To  every  value  of  t  corresponds  one  point  on  each  curve,  con- 
sequently to  each  point  on  one  curve  corresponds  a  definite  point  on 
the  other.     Such  a  chanfice  from  one  curve  to   the  other  is  called  ja^ 
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transformation  of  the  carve.     The   change  may  be  made  gradually; 
for  example, 

y  =  F,{t)  +  a{G,it)-F,(f)], 
z=^F,it)  +  B[G,(t)-F,{t)). 

For  every  value  of  s  we  shall  have  a  particular  curve  —  for 
s  =  0  we  shall  have  the  original  curve,  for  s  =1  the  final  curve, 
and  for  intervening  values  of  s  other  curves.  A  small  change  in  s 
will  cause  a  small  change  in  the  curve,  and  if  e  is  infinitesimal  we 
shall  call  the  transformation  an  infinitesimal  transformation.  The 
changes  in  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  or  of  any  functions  thereof,  for  an 
infinitesimal  change  s,  are  called  the  variations  of  the  functions,  and 
are  denoted  by  the  sign  S, 

Suppose  we  denote  derivatives  by  the  independent  variable  t, 

dx       d*x  d^x    , 

— ,     ,  .  .  .  —    etc. 

dt        dt*  dir 

by  the  letters  ^,^     ^„^     ^^.^^ 

and  by  9  any  function  of  the  independent  variable,  of  the  dependent 
variables,  and  of  their  derivatives  up  to  the  m^^  order 

(p  {t,  X,  y,  z,  x\  y\  z\,..  a;W,  y  W,  ^srW, . . .  ic("»),  y("»),  £?("»)), 

and  consider  the  change  in  tp  made  by  an  infinitesimal  transformation, 
where  we  replace  x,y,  z  by 

^  +  ^1(0, 

y  +  «^(0; 

where  I,  ^,  S  are  arbitrary  continuous  functions  of  t. 

mt        dx  f   .  1       J  I.     da:  .      d|       J  d^*^a;  ,       d'^x  .      (i*g 

Then  —  or  x    is  replaced  by h  «       and       .-  by  — r+  s  -}f 

dt  ^  ^   dt         dt  df       ^    d^         (it* 

i.  e.,  by 

Hence  (p  becomes 

V{t,x+  si,  y+eri,z  +  Bl,x'  +  «!',  y'  +  «^',  •  •  •  z^'^^  +  eg^'^O; 
which   developed  by  Taylor's  theorem  for   any  number   of  variables, 
gives  on  collecting  terms  according  to  powers  of  b 

9  (^,  a;,  y,  ^,  a;', . . .)  +  €9?!  +  2 J-  9P2  •  •  •  +  jtT  y*  +  •  •  ■' 
where 

»'« =  ^  af' + ''^  +  ^  aF  +  2l'?3^ •••  + ^'*a^+---- , 
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The  terms  Btp^,  s^q^^f  ^^V^  are  called  the  first,  second  and 
¥^  variations  of  y  and  are  denoted  by 

If  for  9?  we  put  successively  x,  y,  js,  x\  y\  js?', . . .  we  get 

da:    =€|,      Sy    =  sri,     8z    =  fg,     S^x    ==  d*y    -=8^z    =0, 
8x^  =61',     Sy'  =^sri\     8z'  =  eg',     dV  =  *  V  =  *  V  =0, 

*a:W=  «|W,  *yW=  eiyW    *0(*)=  «f(*),  d*a;(*)=  *«y(*)=  d8^(*)=  0. 

We  thus  see  that  the  variations  of  x,  y,  z  are  infinitesimal  arbiiirary^) 
functions  of  ty  the  independent  variable,  and  from  the  last  equation 

\di/' )        dt^      dt^  ^  ^      di^      ' 

that  is,  the  operation  of  differentiation  by  the  independent  variable  t 
and  variation  are  commutative,  for  the  variables  x,y,  z. 

If  we  consider  97  as  a  function  of  the  variable  s,  the  develop- 
ment by  Taylor's  theorem  for  one  variable  shows  that  we  have  for 
all  values  of  Jc 


=(^L 


9'*  =  (TT)     ^ 
80  iihat 

Now  the  two  variables  £  and  t  are  totally  independent  of  each  other, 
which  may  be  indicated  when  necessary  by  writing  the  derivatives 
with  respect  to  ^  as  partial  derivatives.  Now  since  we  may  (subject 
to  the  usual  limitations  as  to  continuity)  permute  the  order  of 
differentiation,  we  have 

df  8b^     ae*  a/' 

Multiplying  by  a*  after  having  put  6  =  0  after  differentiation,  this 
becomes 


dif      ^  dt' 

so  that  the  operations  of  differentiation  by  the  independent  variable, 
and  of  variation,  are  commutative  for  any  function.  (It  is  to  be 
distinctly  noted  that  this  holds  only  for  derivatives  by  the  independent 
variable,  that  is  the  one  whose  variation   is  assumed  to  be  zero.     If 

1)  The  fdnctionB  are  arbitrary  because  the  functions  G^,,  tr, ,  G^   are  quite 
independent  of  F,,  F,,  F,  being  taken  entirely  at  pUasure.    Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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some  of  the  variiables  x,y,z, . ,  .,  should  depend  on  otherS;  we  might 

require  the  variation  of  some  of  their  derivatives,  for  instance  d  i~)  • 

We  must  then,   since  both  functions  x  and  y  are  varied,  introduce 
the  independent,  or  unvaried  variable  t,  writing 

dx       dt     dt       x' 
and  performing  the  operation  of  variation  on  the  quotient  y'/x\ 

But  for  derivatives  by  t  we  have 

so  that  we  may  write 

•.  /dy\ ddy   i  dx  __  dy  ddx      fdx\^ 

\dx)  ^    dt    I   dt        ~di  ~~dT     \di) 

or,  once  more  removing  t  from  explicit  appearance, 

g(^y\  _  ^^_y  __  ^y  ddx 

\dx)        dx        dx  dx 

If  :r  is  the  independent  variable,  Sx  =  0,  so  that  we  have  the  same 
formula  as  before.) 

Let  us  now  find  the  variation  of  the  integral 

/=J  9  (<,  X,  y,  Zy  x\  y\  z\  . . .)  di. 

to 

Changing  a;  to  a:  +  Sx,  y  to  y  +  dy,  x^  to  x'  +  dx',  etc., 

/+*/+ !*«/+. .=J((p  +  (j(p+  ls*v+-)dt, 

to 

and  the  variations  are 


to 

that  is,  the  operations  of  variation  and  integration  are  commutative. 
(The  limits  have  been  supposed  given,  that  is  unvaried.)     These  two 

principles   of  commutativity  of  8  with  d  and    I    form   the   basis    of 

the  subject  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations. 

(As  in  the  case  of  derivatives,   it  may  happen  that  we  wish  to 
examine  the  integral  with  respect  to  a  variable  whose /Tariation  does 
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not  Tanish.     We  must  as  before  introduce  the  independent  variable^ 
writing 

d  /  (pdx  =  S  j  (px'dt=  I  (dy  •  a:'  +  fp8x^)dt 

=  I  (dfp  •  dx  +  (pddx). 

It  may,  on  occasion,  be  more  convenient  to  use  these  more  general 
formulae,  not  supposing  the  variation  of  any  variable  to  vanish.) 

If  tiie  limits  are  varied,  we  have,  indicating  the  part  of  the 
change  in  /  dne  to  the  change  in  either  limit  by  a  suffix, 

8^1=  jipdt-  j(pdt  =  jq>dt  =  9(^*^1, 

to  to  ti 

tx  tx  tg  to-\-6io 

dj/=  j(pdt  -  /  =  jvdt  =  -  j(pdt  -=  -  (piQSt^, 

«o+<^'o  to        to-^6to  to 

which  are  to  added  to  the  part  already  found. 

In  the  application  of  the  calculus  of  variations,  we  often 
encounter  problems  involving  a  number  of  independent  variables,  so 
that  we  deal  with  partial  derivatives,  and  midtiple  integrals.  The 
principles  here  given  will  however  suffice  for  the  treatment  of  all 
the  usual  questions. 

As  a  celebrated  mechanical  example  of  the  use  of  the  Calculus 
of  Variations  let  us  consider  the  question:  What  is  that  curve  along 
which  a  particle  must  be  constrained  to  descend  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  in  order  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  least 
possible  time? 

Since  v  =  /.f  we   have   for   the   time   of  descent  t=  I  -^y  or 
dt  J    V 

making  use  of  the  equation  of  energy  §  27,  27), 

Let  us  take  for  the  independent  variable  corresponding  to  t  above 
the  vertical  coordinate  z.  We  suppose  the  motion  to  take  place 
in  a  vertical  plane.     We  have  then 

ds=Yl^'''d0,     a:'  =  ^|. 

If  now  we  make  an  arbitrary  infinitesimal  variation  of  the 
curve,  if  Ms  to  be  a  minimum  we  must  have  the  term  of  the  first 
order  in  s  vanish, 

*^"=0.  Digitized  by  Goode 
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Now 


For   any  particular  curve  a;  is   a   given  function  of  z.     Giving  it  a 
variation  8x  we  have 

x*9x*dz 


-h 


'(i+^';(t'.'-a<y[^-«J) 


Making  use  of  Sx^  =    ,      and  integrating  by  parts  ^), 

st^  ^         -•'-- _  l-fsx  U, "L V^- 

V'(l  +  a/')K«-2<,[«-*.])/      J       dz\y{l->rx-*){v,*-'ig[z-z,-^) 

If  the  ends  of  the  curve  are  fixed  8x  vanishes  for  both  limits  e^ 
and  z^y  hence  the  integrated  part  vanishes.  Consequently  for  a 
minimum  the  integral  must  vanish. 

Now  since  the  function  8x  is  purely  arbitrary  if  the  other  factor 
of  the  integrand  did  not  vanish  for  any  points  of  the  curve  we 
might  take  8x  of  the  same  sign  as  that  factor  at  each  point.  Thus 
the  integrand  would  be  positive  everywhere  and  the  integral  would 
not  vanish,  consequently  the  factor  multiplying  8x  must  vanish 
for  each  point  of  the  curve,  or 


lz\y{l^a^^){v,^-2g[z-z,\)) 


dz 

This  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve  of  quickest  descent, 
or  brachistochrone. 

Integrating  we  have 

a?' 

=  c,     an  arbitrary  constant. 


Squaring  and  solving  for  x'^  we  obtain 


^f8 c\Vo*-^9[2-Zo]) 

l-c^v,*-2g[z-z,]) 


V   *  1  V  * 

Let  us  put  a  =  ~-  +  Zq,  b  =  - — ,  ~  ^^ Zq  (b  is  arbitrary,   since  it 

zg  &gc         zg 

involves  c),  then  we  have 


'■-'£-±VV' 


>  +  z 


1)  The  bar  /  signifies  that  we  are  to  subtract  the  value  of  the  expression 
before  it  at  the  lower  limit  z^  from  the  value  at  the  upper  li°iit(^QQQlp 
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If  we  introduce  a  new  variable  #  such  that 


83 


we  have 


a— &       a-\-h        ^ 
^g-    C08#, 


2 


d0 


~'l~smd'd^, 


6  +  ;?  =  -+-(l-cos#). 


X  1  /l  +  COB^  1  +  COS  ^ 

z        K  1  —  COB  «•  sin  ^ 


Thus  our  differential  equation  becomes 

Consequently 

Integrating; 

a:  +  d  =  ^+~(#  +  sin^), 

where  (2  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 
Combining  this  with 

;er  +  6  =  ?J-^(l-cos#), 

we   have   the   equations   of  the   curve  in  terms  of  ^y  a  parameter 
which  may  be  eliminated  from  the  two  equations. 

If  a  vertical  circle  of  radius  -'^- =  A  roll  under  a  horizontal 

straight  line  (Fig.  19);  and  d'  be  the  angle  made  with  the  downward 
vertical  by  a  radius   fixed   in  the  rolling  circle,   the  distance  moved 


Fig.  19. 

by  the  center  of  the  circle  from  the  position  in  which  -&■  =  0  is 
equal  to  the  arc  rolled  over,  A^,  A  point  at  the  extremity  of  the 
given  radius  lies  then  at  a  horizontal  distance  A&m^  farther,  so 
that  its  horizontal  coordinate  is 

x  =  A(d^  +  sin^). 

Its  vertical  coordinate  measured  from  its  initial  position  -&■  =  0  is 


0  =  A(l  —  cos^). 
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The  curve  described  by  a  point  on  the  circnmference  of  the 
rolling  circle  is  called  a  cycloid.  Obyiously  from  the  symmetry  of 
the  case  the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  a  vertical  axis  on  which  the 
point  lies  when  d-  =  0,  Thus  our  equations  of  the  brachistochrone 
show  that  it  is  a  cycloid  with  verticad  axis. 

The  arbitrary  constants  of  integration,  b  and  d,  are  determined 
by  the  two  points  through  which  the  curve  is  to  pass.  The  discovery 
that  the  cycloid  is  the  brachistochrone  for  gravity  is  due  to  Jean 
Bernoulli. 

30.  Dependence  of  Line  Integral  on  Path.  Stokes's 
Theorem.    Oorl.     Consider  now  our  line-integral. 


B 

I^  f{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz), 


We  have  first  to  introduce  an  independent  variable  corresponding  to 
the  t  of  the  previous  section,  variation  of  which  shall  cause  the  point 
of  integration  to  move  along  a  given  curve.  Let  us  call  this  s, 
which  to  fix  the  ideafl  may  (through  this  is  unnecessary)  be  considered 
as  the  distance  measured  along  the  curve  from  the  point  A.  Thus 
we  write 


The  fanctions  X,  F,  Zy  beii^  given  for  every  point  Xy  y,  Zy  the 
integral  /  will  in  general  depend  on  the  form  of  the  curve  AB.  If 
we  make  an  infinitesimal  transformation  of  the  curve,  the  integral 
will  change,  and  we  shall  now  seek  an  expression  for  the  variation. 
We  have 

Now 
ttnd 


^dx d{dx) 

ds  ds 


We  may  perform  upon  the  term 


f 


X^^ds 
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85 


an  integration  by  parts^ 


s 


Now  we  have 


A 


3  B 


dx^ds. 


dX 

ds  '' 


dXdx   ,dXdy      dX  dz 


+ 


dx  ds       ^y  ds        dz  ds 


+ 


Performing  similar  operations  on  the  other  terms  we  have 

B 

81=  iX8z  +  YSy  +  ZSe)/ +f[(?^8x  +  f  *y  +  ^*^)  ^ 

A 

,   /ar.      .    dY ^      ,    dY J,  \dy  ,    (dZj,     ,    dZ^     ,    dZ ^  \dz 

__  J,    /dX  da 
\dx  ds 


/dX  dx       dX  dy   ,   dX  dz\ 
-r  ^..  ^'^JiTs) 


dYdx 


+ 


dy  ds 
dYdy 


dx  ds       ^y  ds 


,    dYd0\ 
+  J7ds) 


9] 


^     /dz  dx       dZdy       dZ  dz\ 

■"  ^^  \"^  di  "^  a^  57  ■*"  a7  ds) 

Now   if  in  the  variation  the   ends   of  the  curve  A  and  B  are 

fixed;   dx,  Sy,  Sis   vanish    for  A   and   B,   and   the   integrated    part. 
s 

Xdx  +  YSy  +  ZSb I  vanishes.     Collecting    those    terms   under    the 

A 

sign  of  integration  that  do  not  cancel  ^  and  removing  the  factor  ds 
we  have, 

SI=J[{Syd»  -  Szdy)(ll-^^)  +  iMx-Sxd.)(^-l^ 

+  (8xdy-8ydx){l'^-'^)]. 

Now  the  determinant 

dydz  —  Szdy 

is  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  in 
the  FZ- plane  the  projection  of  whose 
sides  on  the  Y-  and  Z-axes  are 
dy,  dz,  dy,  Sz.  That  is,  if  we  con- 
sider the  infinitesimal  parallelogram 
whose  vertices  are  the  points  s,s  +  ds, 
and  their  transformed  positions,  the 
above  determinant  is  the  area  of  its 
projection  on  the  FZ- plane.  If  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  is  dS  and  n 
is  the  direction  of  its  normal,  we  have 


Pig.  JO. 
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and 


Sydz  —  Szdy  =  d/Scos(na;), 
Szdx  --  Sxdz  =  dScoB  (ny), 
Sxdy—  8ydx  =  dS  COB  {nz), 


I'lg.  81. 


for   the   final   result   that   the 

paths  1  and  2  is  the  surface  integral 


which  is  in  the  form  of  a  swrfo/ce 
integral  over  the  strip  of  infinite- 
simal width  bounded  by  the  two 
curves  of  integration. 

If  we  again  make  an  infinite- 
simal transformation;  and  so  continue 
until  the  path  has  swept  over  any 
finite  portion  of  a  surface  S,  and 
sum  all  the  variations  of  I,  we  get 
difference   in  I  for   the  two   extreme 


lim  281  ^L 


+  (If  -  ll)^^«(^y)  +  (S  -  lf)^^«(^^)l  ^^ 

taken  over  the  portion  of  the  surface  bounded  by  the  paths  1  and  2 
from  A  to  B.  Now  —  I^  may  be  considered  the  integral  from  B 
to  A  along  the  path  1  y  so  that  /,  ~  I^  is  the  integral  around  the 
closed  path  which  forms  the  contour  of  the  portion  of  surface  S. 
We  accordingly  get  the  following,  known  as 

Stokes's  theorem.^)  The  line  integral^  around  any  closed  contour, 
of  the  tangential  component  of  a  vector  JB,  whose  components  are 
X,  Yy  Zy  is  equal  to  the  surface  integral  over  any  portion  of  surface 
bounded  by  the  contour,  of  the  normal  component  of  a  vector  o, 
whose  components  |,  ri,  i  are  related  to  X,  Y,  Z  by  the  relations 

dZ       dY 


6 

-dy- 

8z' 

n 

dx 

dz 

dx' 

g 

dY 

dx 

■  "dy 

1)  The  proof  here  given  is  from  the  author's  notes  on  the  lectures  of 
Professor  von  Hebnholtz.  A  similar  treatment  is  given  by  Picard,  IVaite 
^Analyse,  Tom.  I,  p.  78.  p.^.,.^^^  ^^  GoO^le 
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The  normal  must  be  drawn  toward  that  side  of  the  snrface  that 
shall  make  the  rotation  of  a  right-handed  screw  advancing  along  the 
normal  agree  with  the  direction  of  traversing  the  closed  contour  of 
integration. 

37)    JR  cos  (iJ,  ds)  ds  =Jxdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  =  j  /"©  cos  (con)  dS 


-//' 


{ %  cos  (wa;)  +  ri  cos  (wy)  -f  %  cos  («£?)}  dS, 

The  vector  o  related  to  the  vector  point -function  iJ  by  the  diflfer- 
ential  equations  above  is  called  the  rotoMoHf  spin  (Clifford),  or  cmi 
(Maxwell  and  Heaviside)  of  i2.  Such 
vectors  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  mathematical  physics.  (See 
Part  m.) 

The  significance  of  the  geo- 
metrical term  curl  can  be  seen 
from  the  physical  example  in 
which  the  vector  R  represents 
the  velocity  of  a  point  instant- 
aneously occupying  the  position 
X,  y,  £r  in  a  rigid  body  turning 
about  the  Z-axis  with  an  angular 
velocity  o.  Then  the  vector  R  =  oq  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  q 
and  its  components  are  (Fig.  22) , 

X  =  ii  cos  {Rx)  =  —  i?  sin  {qx)  =  —  R^  =  —  ycj, 

Q 
X 


Fig.  as. 


Y=RcoB{Ry)  = 
where  o  is  constant;  and 


JRcos(()a?)=      R     = 


X(D, 


dY 

dx 


dx 

dy  ' 


2(0. 


So  that  the  ;8r- component  of  the  curl  of  the  linear  velocity  is  twice 
the  angular  velocity  about  the  Z-axis.  Further  examples  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  theory  of  fluid  motion. 

31.  Lamellar  Tectors.  In  finding  the  variation  of  the  integral  / 
in  the  previous  section,  since  the  variations  8x,  Sy,  Sz  are  perfectly 
arbitrary  functions  of  5,  if  the  integral  is  to  be  independent  of  the 
path,  81  must  vanish,  which  can  happen  for  all  possible  choices  of 
Sx,  Sy,  Sz,  only  if 

dZ       dY      dX       dZ       dY      dX 


38) 


/5  «  /)^  /if  ^y  ' 


dy        dz        dz        dx       dx 

that  is  if  the  curl  of  R  vanishes  everywhere.    In  case  this  condition 
is  satisfied,  I  depends  only  on  the  positions  of  the  limiting  points  A^ 
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and  B,  and  not  on  the  path  of  integration.  Consequently,  as  stated 
without  proof  in  §  28,  the  conditions  38)  are  sufficient  as  well  as 
necessary. 

If  J.  is  given,  /  is  a  point-function*)  of  its  upper  limit  B,  let 
us  say  97.  If  J?  is  displaced  a  distance  s  in  a  given  direction  to  B', 
the  change  in  the  function  (p  is 

B' 

Vb'  —  (Pb=  I  (Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zde)^ 

B 

and  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  change  to  the  distance, 

38a)  Um^^^— ^  =  /=X-,-+  Y-i^  +  Z-j-y 

'  ,^Q        5  CB  ds    ^       ds    *        ds 

is  the  derivative  of  (p  in  the  direction  s. 

If  we  take  s  successively  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  coordinates, 

A  vector  whose  components  are  thus  derived  from  a  single  scalar 
function  (p  is  called  the  vector  differential  parameter  of  fp. 

Accordingly  the  three  equations  of  condition  38),  equivalent  to 
curl  ii  =  0,  are  simply  the  conditions  that  X,  F,  Z  may  be  represented 
as  the  derivatives  of  a  scalar  point-function.  In  this  case  the 
expression 

Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  =  ^^^dx  +  l^dy  +  ^dz  =  dtp 

is  called  a  perfect  differential. 

From  the  definition  of  the  parameter  of  a  scalar  point -function 
38b),  we  see  that  the  components  of  the  vector  B  at  any  point  are 
proportional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
9>  =  const,  passing  through  the  point  in  question,  that  is  R  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface.  A  surface  for  which  a  scalar  point- 
function  is  constant  is  called  a  levd  surface  of  that  function.     Since 

dx      dy       dz 

ds       ds       ds 

are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  arc  ds,  we  see  that 
equation  38  a)  states  that  the  derivative  of  97  in  any  direction  is  the 
projection  of  its  vector  parameter  on  that  direction.  Since  a  vector 
is  the  maximum  value  of  any  of  its  projections,  we  see  that  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to  the  level  surface  of  g)  at  any  point  is  the 
direction  of  fastest  increase  of  (p  at  that  point.  Also  if  we  take 
for  (ps'  and  9^  in  38  a)  the  constant  values  belonging  to  two  infinitely 

1)  A  fiinction  of  the  coordinateB  of  a  point.  r^^^r^T^ 
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near  level  surfaces^  we  see  that^  the  numerator  being  constant^  the 
deriyative  in  the  direction  of  the  normal^  that  is  the  value  of  the 
vector  parameter  B,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  normal  distance 
between  the  two  inlGjiitely  near  level  surfaces  of  the  function  <p. 

Such  a  pair  of  surfaces  will  be  called  a  thin  level  sheet  or  lamina. 
For  this  reason  a  vector  point -function  that  may  be  represented 
everywhere  in  a  certain  region  as  the  vector  parameter  of  a  scalar 
point-function  wiU  be  called  a  lamina/r,  or  lameUar  vector  (Maxwell). 

The  scalar  function  q)  (or  its  negative)  will  sometimes  be  termed 
the  poiefUi<d  of  the  vector  E. 


32.  Kotlon  of  the  Center  of  Kass.  Suppose  that  a  system 
of  particles  is  under  the  influence  only  of  forces  acting  between  the 
particles  and  depending  on  their  mutual  distances;  and  that  the 
constraints ;  if  there  be  any,  are  such  as  to  permit  of  a  virtual  dis- 
placement which  is  represented  by  equal  vectors  for  all  the  particles. 
Then  in  our  equation  of  d'Alembert's  principle  (18)  let  us  put  each 
dxr  equal  to  the  same  quantity  X,  each  8yr  equal  to  (i,  and  each  d0r 
equal  to  v. 

Supposing  the  system  to  be  conservative^  and  using  equations  23) 
we  have 

39)       2{"^r(^-d^+t^^+v^,0\ 

Now  as  the  forces  depend  only  on  the  mutual  distances  of  the 
particles ;  and  therefore  only  on  the  differences  of  their  coordinates, 
if  we  put 

Ig       =  ajg  -  x„,  rj^       =  y»  —  Vn,  ti       =  ^2  —  ^n, 


l«  — 1=  i^n— 1  —  3;^;      Vn—l^=yn  —  l  —  ynj      S«  — 1  = 

=  y„-i-y„, 

we  shaU  have 

Accordingly 

dx,-di,  a*, +  ai,  ex,  ■■'  +  »„,  ax. +' 

dU 

"~h: 

and  likewise                             ^^           .^ 

dU            dU 

aa;„_i  ~  ai„_i 
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On  the  other  hand 

^  ^        ai,     d^     '"     aj„_,' 

Consequently 

dx^        dx^  dx^     ^  dx^         ' 

Thus  39)  becomes 

41)      i^^m.  -^  +  ^^''"^  i '"  +  ^2«^r  ^,; = 0. 

But  since  X,  (i,  v  are  perfectly  arbitrary  this  is  equivalent  to  the 
three  equations 

42)    2'«'-v=0'  2^'"-J.''=0'  2*"'^'^^- 

Since  the  m^s  are  independent  of  the  time,  we  may  differentiate 
outside  of  the  summation  and  write  the  above 

d^  d^  d"^ 

43)  ^-T  ErmrXr  =  0,      ^y^  ^rntrVr  =  0,      j^  ^Jr^^^r  =  0. 

If  we  define  the  coordinates  of  a  point  x,  y,  ~z  by  the  equations 

and  if  we  consider  a  mass  m  to  consist  of  m  particles  of  unit  mass, 

2  m  X 

X  =      ^. 

being  the  sum  of  the  a:- coordinates  of  the  whole  number  of  unit 
particles  divided  by  their  number  is  the  arithmetical  mean,  of  the 
07' coordinates.  If  m  is  not  an  integer,  by  the  method  of  limits  we 
extend  the  motion  of  the  mean  in  the  usual  manner.  The  point 
X,  'y,  z,  the  mean  mass  point  thus  defined  is  called  the  center  of  mass 
of  the  system.  (The  common  term  center  of  gravity  is  poorly  adapted 
to  express  the  idea  here  involved  and  had  better  be  avoided.  We 
shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  Newtonian  Attractions  that  bodies  in 
general  do  not  possess  centers  of  gravity.) 
The  equations  43)  thus  become 

±4\  ^*^-0      ^-0      —  =  0 

^^^  dt'  ~  ^'     dt^  ~  ^'     dt*      ^' 

Therefore  the  center  of  mass  of  a  system  whose  parts  exert  forces 
upon  each  other  depending  only  on  their  mutual  distances  moves 
with  constant  velocity  in  a  straight  Une.  This  is  the  Principle  of 
Conservation  of  Motion  of  the  Center  of  Mass.  It  evidently  applies 
to  the  solar  system.  What  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  center  of 
mass  of  the  solar  system  is  or  what  its  velocity  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  fixed  stars  we  do  not  at  present  know. 
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Returning  to  the  equations  39),  whether  there  is  a  force -function 
or  not,  X,  (ij  V,  being  the  same  for  each  term  of  the  summation, 
may  be  taken  out  from  under  the  summation  sign  and  being  arbitrary, 
the  equation  39)  is  equivalent  to  the  three 

or  as  before 

that  is:  The  center  of  mass  of  any  system  of  the  kind  specified 
moves  as  if  all  the  forces  applied  to  its  various  parts  were  applied 
at  the  center  of  mass  to  a  single  particle  whose  mass  is  equal  to 
the  mass  of  the  whole  system. 

This  principle  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  reduces  the 
problem  of  the  motion  of  the  system  to  that  of  finding  the  motion 
of  a  single  particle  together  with  that  of  the  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  system  with  respect  to  the  center  of  mass. 

A  rigid  body  is  a  system  of  particles  coming  under  the  case 
here  treated,  since  the  only  constraints  are  such  as  render  all  the 
mutual  distances  of  individual  points  constant.  Therefore  the  only 
new  principles  required  in  order  to  treat  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body 
are  such  as  determine  its  motion  relatively  to  its  center  of  mass. 

K  the  center  of  mass  is  to  remain  at  rest  or  move  uniformly, 
we  must  have 

47)  2;,X,  =  0,       2:rYr  =  0,       2JrZr  =  0. 

This  will  always  be  the  case  as  shown  above  for  mutually  attracting 
particles,  since  to  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction.  The  three  equations  47)  furnish  three  necessary  con- 
ditions for  the  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body. 

If  we  introduce  the  relative  coordinates  of  the  particles  with 
respect  to  the  center  of  mass  into  the  expression  for  kinetic  energy 
it  assumes  a  remarkable  form.     Let  us  put 

then 

dx^       dx       d|^ 
~df  "^  d7  "^  d*  ' 

dy^  ^d^  dri^ 
dt  '^  dt  "^  dt' 
dz^        dz        dtr 

^*    ""  ^^         ^^'  Digitized  by  Google 
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«)      ^-t5-I(*)'+(^')'+(^)*I 

'^     ~dt   dt  ^  '^  dt  dt  ^  ^  dt  dt 

and  taking  outside  of  the  sign  of  summation  the  factors  common  to 
all  the  terms  involving    %— ;  -,|;  -^9 

«)  ^-T[i(f)'+(®*+(f)>- 

+5»'l(t)'+(t)V(-i)'l 

Now  in  the  last  three  terms  we  may  write 

2""'  dt    =  di  ^'•^'^'-  =  Tt  Ct  ^r»»r), 

if  I  is  the  rr-coordinate  of  the  center  of  mass  in  the  |,  iy,  g  system. 
But  since  the  center  of  mass  is  the  origin  of  the  relative  coordinates 
I,  iy,  5,  this  is  equal  to  zero.  Similarly  for  the  terms  in  r^r  and  g^. 
Thus  we  have  remaining  if  we  write  M  for  the  mass  of  the  whole 
system, 

«»         ^-;-^l(f)'+(S)"+©"l 


+ 


i2""((t)V(t;;')*+(t)'l- 


The  first  term  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is  equal 
to  the  total  mass  of  the  system  placed  at  the  center  of  mass,  while 
the  second  is  the  relative  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  with  respect 
to  the  center  of  mass.  Thus  the  absolute  kinetic  energy  is  always 
greater  than  its  relative  kinetic  energy  with  respect  to  the  center  of 
mass  (unless  the  center  of  mass  be  at  rest).  The  center  of  mass  is 
the  only  point  for  which  such  a  decomposition  of  the  kinetic  energy 
is  generally  possible. 

If  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  motion  of  the  center  of 
mass  holds  we  have 


dx dy ,       dz 

dt  "  ^''      dt  ~"  ^'    dt^  ^' 
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and  inBerting  these  in  the  equation  of  energy  for  a  conserratiye 
system,  T+W^'h, 

")i2""{(^)'+©+(-.^)>'^-»-4*i«'+»'+''i=*'- 

In  this  case  accordingly  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  holds 
also  for  the  relative  kinetic  energy,  the  constant  h  being  changed. 
Inasmach  as  we  know  of  no  absolutely  fixed  system  of  axes  of 
reference  it  is  obyious  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  system  contains 
an  indeterminate  part.  But  in  yirtue  of  the  above  principle  if  we 
consider  the  center  of  mass  of  the  solar  system  to  be  at  rest  all  our 
conclusions  with  regard  to  energy  will  hold  good.  The  effect  in 
general  of  referring  motions  to  systems  of  axes  which  are  not  at 
rest  will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VII. 

As  a  simple  example  of  the  above  principle  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  a  rigid  sphere  or  circular  cylinder,  with  axis  horizontal, 
rolling  without  sliding  down  an  inclined  plane  xmder  the  action  of 
gravity.     If  the   distance   that  the   center   of  the   body  has   moved 

parallel  to  the  plane  be  5,  the  first  part  of  T  is  « -^(dD  '  ^^  *^® 
angle  that  a  plane  through  the  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the  inclined 
plane  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  inclined  plane  be  d'  (Fig.  23), 

the  velocity  of  a  particle  with  respect  to  the  center  is  r-^>  where  r 

is  its  distance  from  the  horizontal  axis.  The  relative  kinetic  energy 
is  thus 


r-ift-,,;(|?)*, 


de- 


or  since  -^?  the  angular  velocity  of  rolling  is  the  same  for  all  terms 
of  the  summation, 
52)  T'  =  ^(i^y2rmrfi. 

The  factor  2Jrfnrfi  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about 
the  horizontal  axis  through  the  center'  of  mass  and  will  be  denoted 
by  K.     Thus  we  have 


63)  ^-iHV^H'S}']- 


If  the  rolling  takes  place  without  sliding  we  have  the  geometrical 

condition  of  constraint, 

■p  dd" ds 

-"  dt  ~  dt' 

where  B  is  the  radius  of  the  rolling  body.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  loss  of  potential  energy  is  Mg  times  the  yertical  distance 
fallen,  ssina,  where  a  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  horizontal.     Our  equation  thus  becomes 

^)       1 1 -^  ©  +  «•  ©*|  -  ^s^  «^° « = ««•"'• 

ds 
If  ^  =  F  when  5  =  0,  determining  the  constant  we  have 


55) 


(rf«\  8      X7-2 2  Mgs  flin  a 

3f+- 


i?* 


Thus  the  motion  is  the  same  (cf.  §  18)  as  that  of  a  particle  falling 
freely  with  the  acceleration  diminished  in  the  ratio  — ^^^    • 


Fig.  23. 


ME* 

Thus  by  increasing  K, 
which  may  be  done 
by  symmetrically  attach- 
ing heavy  masses  to  a  bar 
fastened  to  the  cylinder 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  rolling 
of  the  cylinder  (Pig.  23), 
we  may  make  the  motion 
as  slow  as  we  please  and 
thus  'study  the  laws  of 
constant  acceleration. 


33.  Koment  of  Komentnm.  Under  the  supposition  that  the 
equations  of  constraint  were  compatible  with  the  displacement  of 
the  system  parallel  to  itself  and  that  the  force -function  was  thereby 
unchanged  we  obtained  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  motion 
of  the  center  of  mass.  We  will  .now  suppose  that  the  equations  of 
constraint  are  compatible  with  a  rotation  of  the  system  about  the 
axis  of  X  and  that  the  force -function  is  thereby  unaffected.  This 
will  be  the  case  in  a  rigid  system  or  in  a  free  system  left  to  its 
own  internal  forces  (if  conservative). 

If  we  put 

yr  =  rr  COB  (Or, 

56) 

^  Zr  =  rr  Sm  (Dry 

such   a   displacement   is   obtained   by   changing   all  the   Or's  by  the 
same  amount  do,  leaving  the  r's  unchanged.     We  have  then 

8Xr  =  0,       difr  =  —  Tr  siu  (DrS(D  =  —  ZrS(0, 
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Inserting  these  vaLaes  in  d'Alembert's  equation  we  obtain 


58)         d(0^rmr[-  Zr^,-  +  Vr-^]  =  *  ID  ^J,  (y,  Z,  -  ^Bf,  F.)  = 


8V. 


Ji  V  depends  only  on  the  mutual  distances  of  the  particles  of 
the  system  it  is  unchuiged  in  the  displacement,  dU=0. 
We  then  have 


59)  S''r{yr'^-^r'^=0. 


As  was  mentioned  in  §  11  the  quantity  within  the  parenthesis 
is  an  exact  derivatiye;  so  that 

,^       d  (     dz^  dy\ 

or  difPerentiating  outside  of  the  sign  of  summation 
d  '^      f     dz^  dy\ 

Integrating  we  obtain 

"^^       /     de^  dy  \ 

60)       ^^r  {jfr  s^f  —  ^r  "jt  )  =  H^,     au  arbitrary  constant. 

The  expression  ^  (j/ ^  —  ^  ^)  =  ywv*  —  0mVy  is  the  moment  of 
momentum  [42),  §  13]  about  the  X-axis  of  the  mass  w,  or  it  is  the 
product  of  twice  the  mass  by  the  sectorial  velocity  -^  (§  8).     The 

theorem  consequently  states  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
whole  system  with  respect  to  the  X-axis  is  constant. 

Tinder  similar  conditions  for  the  other  two  axes  we  obtain 

The  vector  Hy  whose  components  are  H^,  Hy,  Sg,  is  the  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole  system,  and  if  the  above  equa- 
tions 60)  hold  it  is  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  This 
is  the  case  for  the  solar  system  and  we  accordingly  have  an  unvary- 
ing direction  in  space  characteristic  of  the  system.  This  direction 
was  called  by  Laplace  that  of  the  Invariable  As  is  and  the  plane 
through  the  sun  perpendicular  to  it  the  Invariable  Plane.  It  may 
be  defined  as  that  plane  for  which  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  each 
particle  multiplied  by  the  projection  of  its  sectorial  velocity  on  that 
plane  is  a  maximum.  Such  a  plane  furnishes  a  natural  plane  of 
coordinates  for  the  solar  system.  OoOCjIc 
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The  principle  expressed  by  equations  60)  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  Principle  of  Conservation  of  Moment  of  Momentam.  On  account 
of  the  connection  with  the  sectorial  velocity  it  has  received  the 
shorter  and  more  euphonious  title  of  the  Principle  of  Areas. 

In  case  8U  does  not  vanish^  going  back  to  equation  58)^  we  may 
divide  out  do  and  instead  of  60)  now  obtain 

61)  -^^'^SrierXr-XrZr), 

dH 

^  =  2:r{XrYr-yrXr), 

where  Hxy  Hy,  ^^/have  the  same  meaning  as  the  left-hand  members 
of  equation  60),  but  are  not  now  constant.  Stating  in  words:  The 
time  derivative  of  the  momclht  of  momentum  of  any  system  with 
respect  to  any  point  is  equal  to  the  resultant  moment  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  system  about  the  same  point. 

The  equations  46)  and  61)  furnish  us  the  six  equations  of 
motion  of  a  rigid  body.  Geometrically,  we  may  say  that  the  radius 
vector  of  the  hodograph  (§  6)  of  the  vector  moment  of  momentum  of  a 
system  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  acting  on 
the  system  at  each  instant  of  time,  this  statement  being  the  com- 
plement to  the  statement  that  the  radius  vector  of  the  hodograph  of 
the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  acting  on  the  system. 

The  three  principles  which  we  have  now  treated,  the  Principle 
of  Energy,  the  Principle  of  Motion  of  the  Center  of  Mass,  and  the 
Principle  of  Moment  of  Momentum,  in  the  cases  of  conservation,  give 
us  the  first  integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion,  and  suffice  for  the 
treatment  of  all  mechanical  problems.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
deal  with  a  principle  which  is  more  general  than  any  of  these  in 
that  it  enables  us  to  deduce  the  equations  of  motion  and  thus 
embraces  a  statement  of  all  the  laws  of  Dynamics. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRINCIPLE  OP  LEAST  ACTION. 
GENERALIZED  EQUATIONS  OP  MOTION, 

34.  Hamilton's  Prlnolple.  We  shall  now  consider  a  principle 
that  differs  from  those  of  the  last  chapter  in  that  it  does  not 
immediately  famish  us  with  an  integral  of  the  equations  of  motion. 
On  the  other  hand;  like  d'Alembert's  principle  it  enables  us  to 
embody  the  laws  of  motion  in  a  simple  mathematical  expression 
from  which  we  can  deduce  the  equations  of  motion,  not  only  in  the 
simple  form  hitherto  used  employing  rectangular  coordinates,  but  also 
in  a  form  involving  any  coordinates  whatsoever.  This  statement, 
employing  the  language  of  the  calculus  of  variations,  permits  us  to 
enunciate  the  principle  in  the  convenient  form  that  a  certain  integral 
is  a  minimum.  The  so-called  Principle  of  Least  Action  was  first 
propounded  by  Maupertuis^)  on  the  basis  of  certain  philosophical  or 
religious  arguments,  quite  other  than  those  upon  which  it  is  now  based. 

We  shall  first  treat  it  in  the  form  given  by  Hamilton.  If  in 
d'Alembert's  equation 

2'{(»^;'-x)*«+(».|-r-r)»,+KJ+^*.)-o, 

we  consider  8x,  8y,  8z  arbitrary  variations  consistent  with  the  equa- 
tions of  condition,  we  have 

d^x  ^  d  fdx  ^  \       dxd9x 
d  /dx  f.   \        dx  9dx 

~Ji\di^^)  ~di~dr 

Treating  each  term  in  this  manner,  taking  the  sum,  and  removing 
the  sign  of  differentiation  outside  that  of  summation, 

1)  M^.  de  FAcad.  de  Paris,  1740.  Also:  Des  lots  de  mou/vement  et  de 
repo8  ddduites  d'un  principe  metaphysique ,  Berlin,  M^m.  de  TAcad!  1746,  p.  286. 
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If  there  is  a  force -fonction  U  we  have 

2:{Xdx  +  YSy  +  Z8z)  =  SUy 

consequently  the  right-hand  member  of  1)  is 

ST+8U, 

The  left-hand  member  being  an  exact  derivative  we  may  inte- 
grate with  respect  to  t^  between  any  two  instants  t^  and  t^y 

=  fd  (T  +U)dt  =  sJiT  +  U)  dt. 

If  the  positions  are  given  for  t^  and  t^,  that  is  if  the  variations 
dXy  Sy,  8g  vanish  for  t^  and  ^^  then  the  integrated  parts  vanish^  and 

8j{T+V)dt  =  0, 

to 

or 

3)  sf(T-W)dt^O. 

to 

This  is  known  as  Hamilton's  Principle})  It  may  be  stated  by 
saying  that  if  the  configuration  of  the  system  is  given  at  two 
instants  t^^  and  t^,  then  the  value  of  the  time -integral  of  T+  Z7  is 
stationary  (that  is  less  or  greater)  for  the  paths  actually  described  in 
the  natural  motion  than  in  any  other*)  infinitely  near  motion  having 
the  same  terminal  configurations. 

Considering  the  signification  of  a  definite  integral  as  a  mean^) 
we  may  state  equation  3)  in  words  as  follows:    The   time   mean   of 

1)  Hamilton.     On  a  General  Method  in  Dynamics.    Phil  Trans.  1884. 

2)  It  is  understood  that  both  the  natural  and  the  varied  paths  are  smooth 
curves,  that  is  without  sharp  comers. 

3)  The  arithmetical  mean  of  a  number  of  quantities  is  defined  as  their 
sum  divided  by  their  number.  A  definite  integral  is  defined  as  the  limit  of  a 
sum  of  a  number  of  quantities  as  their  number  increases  indefinitely.  If  we 
divide  the  interval  ab  into  n  parts  of  length  d^  and  if  we  denote  by  f^  the 
value  of  a  function  f(x)  when  x  lies  at  some  point  within  the  interval  ^^,  we 
define 

lf{x)dx     as    ^^^^sf,. 
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the  difference  of  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  a  minimum  for  the 
actaal  path  between  given  configurations  as  compared  with  infinitely 
near  paths  which  might  be  described  (for  instance  under  constraints) 
in  the  same  time  between  the  same  configurations;  or  more  freely: 
Nature  tends  to  equalize  the  mean  potential  and  kinetic  energies 
during  a  motion. 

Hamilton's  principle  is  broader  than  th^  principle  of  energy, 
inasmuch  as  U  may  contain  the  time  as  well  as  the  coordinates.  It 
is  true  even  for  non- conservative  systems  (where  a  force -function  U 
does  not  exist  or  where  U  contains  the  time),  if  we  write  instead 
of  dU, 

2{Xdx  +  YSy  +  Z8^). 

We  have  then 

4)  J  {ST  +  2:{Xix  +  YSy  +  Z8z)\di  =  0. 

35.  Principle  of  Least  Action.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  statement  of  Hamilton's  principle  the  infinitely  near  motion  with 
which  the  actual  motion  is  compared  is  perfectly  arbitrary  (except 
that  it  satisfies  the  equations  of  condition),  so  that  to  make  the 
system  actually  move  according  to  the  supposed  varied  motion  might 
require  work  to  be  done  upon  it  by  other  forces.  The  paths  described 
by  the   various   particles   are  not  necessarily  geometrically   different 

It  is  proved  in  the  integral  calcnins  that  the  manner  of  subdivision  into  the 
intervals  9^  is  immaterial.    We  may   accordingly  put  them    all  equal   so  that 

9  s= 1  then  dividing  by  (&  — a)  we  have 


^J«': 


)dx^\\m  J    y  ^-?/;=iim  1  V/;, 

1  1 


that  is  the  definite  integral  of  a  function  in  a  given  interval  divided  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interval  represents  the  limit  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all 
the  values  of  the  function  taken  at  equidistant  valu^  of  iJiat  variable  throughout 
the  interval  when  the  number  of  values  taken  is  increased  indefinitely.  The 
specification  of  the  variable  with  respect  to  which  the  values  are  equally 
distributed  is  of  the  first  importance.  For  instance  suppose  that  we  change  to 
a  new  variable  such  that  a;«qp(y),  y^fp-^{x)  then 


fmdx=Jnx)q>'(y)dy. 


The  integral  may  now  be  interpreted  as  the  mean  of  the  function  f{x)  9'  («/) 
multiplied  by  the  interval  through  which  y  varies,  for  equally  distributed  values 
of  y.    Thus  we  deal  above  with  time  means  and  space  means.    ^edbyGoOSlc 
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from  those  of  the  actual  motion,  but  if  not  they  are  traversed  with 
different  velocities;  so  that  at  any  rate  the  coordinates  of  the  various 
points  are  different  functions  of  the  time  in  the  varied  and  in  the 
actual  motion. 

In  case  the  system  is  conservative;  Hamilton's  principle  is 
equivalent  to  another^  less  general;  but  historically  older.  In  this 
form  of  statement  of  the  principle,  we  compare  two  infinitely  near 
motions,  but  the  second  is  not  completely  arbitrary,  for  instead  of 
associating  together  pairs  of  points  x^  y,z,  x  +  dx,  y  +  iy,  z  +  iz^ 
reached  at  the  same  instant  in  the  two  motions,  and  making  d^,  dj^,  9z 
perfectly  arbitrary,  we  assume  that  the  variation  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  Uie  equation  of  energy, 

5)  T+TF-A, 

so  that  we  are  to  put 

But  if  th^  equation  of  energy  is  to  hold  on  the  varied  path  as  well 
as  on  the  unvaried,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the^  system  in  any  con- 
figuration is  determined,  and  thus  the  system  may  not  be  in  that 
configuration  at  any  time  we  please,  as  that  would  involve  arbitrary 
velocities,  and  there  is  a  restriction  on  the  velocities  due  to  the 
determination  of  the  kinetic  energy  for  every  configuration  in  the 
motion.  We  will  therefore  give  up  the  assumption  that  pairs  of 
points  compared  are  reached  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  in  other 
words  we  shall  no  longer  assume  that  dt  =  0.  No  matter  what  the 
independent  variable  may  be,  as  functions  of  which  we  may  express  t 
and  all  the  coordinates,  so  as  to  compare  the  motions  point  by  point, 
we  may  use  the  principles  explained  in  parenthesis  on  p.  80,  which 
will  cause  a  certain  modification  of  our  result  If  ii  is  not  zero, 
we  can  no  longer  put  in  the  preceding  demonstration, 

^  d^x       j.dx 

but  must  write,  as  explained  on  p.  80, 

ddx ^dx   .dx  d9t 

~di        ^di'^di'dr' 
ddy  _  ^dy       dy  drd£ 
dt  dt  '^  dt    dt' 

ddz j.dz    ,   dz  ddt 

We  have  thus  to  add  to  the  right-hand  member  of  equation  1), 
the  term 

2{-(i-r)V(tf)Vd:)r^'--l.Googie 
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so  that  instead  of  2)  we  have 

«)  [2{'»(if''+if'»+S"))]:-/(''+'f^+«^)*- 

to 

Although  the  times  of  arriying  at  corresponding  configurations  are 
not  the  same^  so  that  tQ  and  ^  are  not  the  same  as  before,  the 
terminal  positions  are  still  given,  so  that  the  integrated  parts  still 
vanish.  Now  introducing  our  new  assumption,  of  variation  according 
to  the  equation  of  energy,  we  obtain 

7)  0=f2{8Tdt+  TdSt), 

to 

that  is, 

8)  8f2Tdt  =  0. 


to 


The   integral   -^  =  /  2Tdt,    which    is    twice   the   mean    kinetic 

energy  for  equal  intervals  of  time  multiplied  by  the  time  occupied 
in  the  motion,  is  called  the  Action, 

Accordingly  the  principle  stated  in  equation  8)  is  known  as  the 
Principle  of  Least  Action. 

The  definition  of  action  is  usually  given  otherwise,  for  since 

9)  A=j2Tdt  '-='^1' jmrVrdSr, 

to  ,(0) 

which  exhibits  the  action  as  a  sum  of  Line  integrals  of  the  momentum 
of  the  particles.  We  may  thus  define  the  action  as  the  sum  for  all 
the  particles  of  the  mean  momentum  for  equal  distances  multiplied 
by  the  distance  traversed  by  each  particle. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  conditions  there  is  now  a  difference 
—  the  initial  and  final  configurations  of  the  system  (positions  of  all 
the  points)  are  given  as  before,  but  instead  of  prescribing  the  dura- 
tion of  the  motion,  ti  —  tQ,  we  prescribe  the  initial  energy  h.  Thus 
in  the  variation  of  the  paths  the  energy  is  supposed  to  be  unchanged. 
In  forming  the  integral  t  is   supposed  to  be  eliminated  and  all  t])|^ 
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yelocities   to   be   expressed   in   terms   of  the  coordinates  alone.     To 
effect  this  we  make  use  of  the  equation  of  energy^ 

d8\i 


T^^^rm.{-;;)'=^h-W, 


from  which 


11)  A  ^Jy2{h--W)2rmrdsl • 


In  order  to  fix  the  ideas  we  may  explicitly  introduce  a  new 
independent  yariable  in  the  integral^  supposing  the  equations  of 
motion  to  have  been  integrated  and  all  the  coordinates  to  be  expressed 
as  functions  of  a  single  parameter  q,  which  for  example  may  be  one 
of  the  coordinates.  That  is  for  each  value  that  is  assigned  to  the 
parameter  q  we  suppose  the  position  of  every  point  in  the  system 
completely  known. 

Writing  now  dSr=  j-  dq  the  integral  is 

9i  

12)  A  =f]/Hh-W)2mr\';^'d,. 

The  proper  statement  of  the  principle  of  least  action  then  is  that 
the  variation  of  this  integral  vanishes ,  given  the  initial  and  final 
configurations  (and  the  total  constant  energy;  We  have  now  com- 
pletely get  rid  of  the  variable  t,  and  are  not  embarassed  by  the 
question  whether  its  variation  is  zero  or  not. 

As  the  simplest  possible  example  consider  the  case  of  a  single 
free  particle  acted  on  by  no  forces,  then  TT  =  0   and   the   action   is 


A  =}/2Aw  I ds^mv  I ds, 


and  the  action  is  proportional  to  the  distance  traversed. 

If  this  is  a  minimum  the  path  will  be  a  straight  line,  the 
principle  of  least  action  accords  with  Newton's  first  law. 

Suppose  that  the  particle  instead  of  being  free  is  constrained  to 
lie  on  a  given  surface.  The  path  described  must  then  be  an  arc  of 
a  shortest  or  geodesic  line  of  the  surface.     The  calculuO^T^f  i^tio^^ 
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enables  us  to  find  the  differential  equations  of  such  a  line.  Suppose 
the  surface  is  a  sphere,  then  if  the  particle  is  started  from  a 
point  P  (Fig.  24)  with  a  given  velocity  v 
in  any  direction^  it  may  be  made  to  arrive 
at  Q  by  the  introduction  of  certain  con- 
straints ^  for  instance^  suppose  it  obliged 
to  move  on  a  plane  passing  through  P 
and  Q.  The  principle  of  least  action  says 
that  in  the  natural  or  unconstrained  motion 
it  will  go  from  P  to  Q  along  the  shortest 
path^  that  is^  an  arc  of  a  great  circle. 
Of  all  possible  paths  there  are  two  natural 
ones  by  which  the  particle  travels  from 
P  to  Q  along  a  great  circle,  but  leaving  P 
in  opposite  directions.     It  is  only  for  the 

shorter  of  the  two  paths  that  the  action  is  a  minimum.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  calculus  of  variations^ 
namely^  that  an  integral  possesses  the  minimum  or  maximum  property 
only  when  its  limits  are  sufficiently  close  together. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  a  less  simple  example.  Consider  the 
problem  of  shooting  at  a  target,  or  the  ideal  case  of  a  single  particle 
acted  on  only  by  gravity^  which  has  been  treated  in  §  18. 

Suppose  the  particle  projected  from  the   point  Xq,  jSq   with   the 


Fig.  24. 


velocity   v^,   so   as   to   reach   the  point  x^,  z^, 
flight,  we  have  by  §  18,  3) 


If  i  be  the  time  of 


V. 


v.^ 


«1 -«.+-?**' 


from  which 


V=^«*  +  ^.*  = 


(«.-ar,)'  +  (^.-^.+y^f)' 


or  otherwise 

a  quadratic  in  ^'  to   determine  the  time  of  transit  in  terms  of  the 
given  constants  x^y  x^,  a^,  z^,  v^.    Introducing  the  following  letters  for 


the  range,  its  horizontal  and  vertical  projections, 
and  solving  the  quadratic. 


^0; 


h  =  z^—  g^ 


o> 


14) 


^*=^{v-9A±y(v-9*)^-9M. 


9 


If  the  radical  is   real  —   which  will  be  the  case  if  the  initial 
velocity  is   great  enough  —   since    the   absolute   value  of  the  term 
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outside  the  radical  is  greater  than  that  under  it,  both  values  of  t^ 
will  be  positive,  even  if  the  lower  sign  is  used,  therefore  there  will 
be  two  real  possible  positive  values  of  t. 

To  determine  a,  the  angle  of  elevation,  we  have 


Vx  =  Vq  cos  a,     F,  =  Vq  sin  a,     tan  a  = 


V» 


and  inserting  the  two  values  of  i  we  get  two  possible  elevations. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  aim  is  completely  determined  (though  not 
uniquely  in  this  case)  by  the  terminal  positions  and  the  velocity  of 
projection. 

For  the  action  we  obtain 


15) 


A  =j2Tdt  =  mjivo'  +  2g  {g^  -e))dt 

0  0 

=  mJ{v,*  +  gH*-2gr.t]dt 


wt 


[%'t  +  \.9't'-gr,t*]. 


Using  the  values  of  Vg  and  t  found  above  we  obtain  two  values  of 
the  action  different  for  the  two  paths.  Thus  there  are  two  possible 
natural  paths,  differing  from  each  other  by  finite  distances,  for  only 
one  of  which  is  the  action  least.  Both  however  have  the  property 
that  between  two  points  sufficiently  near  together  the  action  is  less 
than  for  any  infinitely  near  path. 

In  case  the  radical  in  14)  vanishes,  that  is 

the  two  roots  fi  are 
equal  and  there  is 
only  one  course. 
The  terminal  point 
x^,  z^  then  lies  on 


a  parabola  whose 
vertex  is  vertically 
above  the  point  of 
projection  (Fig.  25). 
It  is  easy  to  see 
Fig.  35,  that  this  parabola  is 

the  envelope  of  all 
possible  paths  in  this  vertical  plane  startii^  from  the  same  initial 
point  rPo,  Zq  with  the  same  velocity  Vq.     For  it  is  the  locus   of  j  the 
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intersection  of  courses  whose  angles  of  elevation  a  differ  infinitely 
little.  If  the  second  point  x^,  y^  lie  without  this  envelope  it  cannot 
be  reached  under  the  given  conditions.  If  upon  it  it  can  be  reached 
by  one  path^  and  if  within  it  by  two  paths.  In  that  case  the  course 
that  reaches  x^,  y^  before  touching  the  envelope  has  the  less  action. 
A  point  at  which  two  infinitely  near  courses  from  a  given  point 
with  equal  energy  intersect  is  called  a  Tcinetic  focus  of  the  starting 
point;  and  if  on  any  course  the  terminal  configuration  is  reached 
before  the  kinetic  focus  on  that  course^  the  action  will  be  a  minimum. 
If  the  kinetic  focus  is  first  reached  it  will  not. 

Thus  in  the  problem  of  motion  on  a  sphere  under  no  forces, 
the  point  diametrically  opposite  the  initial  point  is  a  kinetic  focus. 
Evidently  a  particle  may  reach  the  kinetic  focus  starting  in  any 
direction  from  the  original  point,  for  all  great  circles  through  a 
point  intersect  in  its  opposite  point.  The  envelope  of  all  the  great 
circles  or  courses  from  a  point  in  this  cases  reduces  to  a  point,  which 
is  the  kinetic  focus. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  difficult  subject  of  kinetic  foci,  which 
belongs  to  the  calculus  of  variations,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Thomson  and  Tait,  Principles  of  Natural  PhUosophpy  §  358,  and 
Poincare,  Les  Mefhodes  NouveUes  de  la  Mecanique  C4lestej  Tome  III, 
p.  261,  also  to  Kjieser,  Lehrbuch  der  Variatiansrechmmg. 

From  the  principle  of  least  action  we  may  deduce  the  equations 
of  motion.  Of  course  the  principle  was  itself  derived  from  these 
equations,  therefore,  as  is  always  the  case,  we  obtain  by  mathematical 
transformations  no  new  facts.  It  is  however  instructive  to  see  how 
by  assuming  the  principle  of  least  action  as  a  general  principle  we 
may  obtain  the  equations  from  it. 

Let  us  put  in  equation  12) 


d$l «  d4  +  dyi.  +  d4 


T> 


dq   -  '^^       dq   ~  y^       dq  ~  "'■' 

giving 

17)  djy^^W)  {^,w.(^;»  +  y;'  +  e'r')]  •  dg  =  o. 

If  we  pnt 

2(h-W)  =  M, 

18)  2;m,(x;»  +  y;»  +  4r;»)  =  JV,     }/MN  =  P, 

since  P  inTolvee  all  the  coordinates  and  velocities  Xr,  yr,  sir,  xl,  y'r,  ^n]^ 
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ap  ^   ,  .    dp  ^   f  ,    dP 
Now  the  term 


9o 

may  be  integrated  by  parts,  giving 


'^SXrj-pXr^^{^^^dq. 


9o         9o 

The  terms  in  dt/r  u^d  tf;er^  are  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Since 
the  Tariations  of  the  coordinates  vanish  at  the  limits  the  integrated 
terms  disappear,  leaving 

Now  in  virtue  of  18)  since  N  does  not  contain  the  coordinates 

ap  ___  1  -I / jv'  ajtf  _  _  1 /^  ow 

dx^  "~  "2    V  M  dx^~'       V  M  aa?/ 
Also  since  M  does  not  contain  xl^ 

cP  _  1  l/Si^V_l/^^  ^r 
dx'^  ~  2  K  ivr  dx^^^YN  ^'•^'•' 

and  consequently 

ap  _    d^(d^\__^/^^W_^(      -t/Mdx^ 
dx^        'd(i  \dxl)  •"         V  M   dx^        dq  V^''  V  W  dqj' 

The  equation  of  energy, 

2-i(^^o"+o)'+(:')"i='(»-'^). 

gives 

or  according  to  18), 
from  which  we  get 
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Inserting  this  yalue  of  dq  gives 

dx^       dq  \dxl)  ""       V  ~M  dx^       dq  V^'"  dt  ) 

--'Vwyj^^  +  '^^df^j' 

Accordingly  we  have 

In  order  that  this  may  vanish  for  arbitrary  variations,  dxr,  Stfry  Szr, 
the  coefficient  of  each  variation  mnst  vanish ,  so  that  we  must  have 

d^x^       dW  d*x^  dW 


ry 


d^z^       dW  d^g^  dW 

which  are  the  ordinary  equations  of  motion  for  a  free  system. 

The  variations  SXr^  dpr,  8Zr  are  arbitrary  only  if  aU  the  particles 
are  free.  If  there  are  constraints  the  variations  must  be  compatible 
with  the  equations  of  condition, 

9^1  =  0, 
9?8  =  0, 


9^*  =  0, 

that  is  we  must  have  the  Tc  linear  relations  between  the  d's,  Chapter  III 
equations  14).  We  may  then  as  in  §  25  multiply  the  equations 
between  the  d's  by  undetermined  factors  X^,  X^, ,  . .  Xk  and  add  them 
to  the  integrand.     We  shall  then  have 


+  X,^^)sxr+"]dq  =  0. 


We  may  now  determine  the  h  factors  Aj,  Ag, . . .  A*,  so  that  k  of 

the  factors   multiplying  the  variations  vanish  identically.     Then  the 

.        .  o 
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coefficients   of  the  remainmg  3n  —  k  arbitrary  yariatioiui  being  pat 
equal  to  zero  with  these  k  give  the  differential  equations 


-f 


9^\  «,   '**'''•        V     ,j    ^f^    ,,    ^V,    ,  ,    ,    dVk 

23)  ^r-y7r=Yr  +  Xt^-  +  }^^-  +  --+h^- 


From  the  3n  equations  23)  we  may  eliminate  the  k  multipliers 
l^,  X^, .  . .  Xi  and  obtain  Sn  —  k  equations  of  motion^  which  is  the 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system. 

The  equations  23)  are  known  as  Lagrange's  differential  equations 
in  the  first  form.  They  can  evidently  be  deduced  from  equations  16) 
of  Chapter  HI  by  d'Alembert's  principle,  replacing  Xr  by 

Xr  —  fHr     i^^  }       etc. 

36.  Cteneralised  Coordinates.    Lagrange's  Equations.    In 

many  investigations  in  dynamics  where  constraints  are  introduced, 
instead  of  denoting  the  positions  of  particles  by  rectangular  coordinates 
(not  all  of  which  are  independent)  it  is  advantageous  to  specify  the 
positions  by  means  of  certain  parameters  whose  number  is  just  equal 
to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system,  so  that  they 
are  all  independent  variables.  For  instance  if  a  particle  is  constrained 
to  move  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  I,  we  may  specify  its 
position  by  giving  its  longitude  g)  and  colatitude  '9',  as  in  §  23. 
These  are  two  independent  variables. 

The  potential  energy  depending  only  on  position  will  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  (p  and  d'.  The  kinetic  energy  will  depend  upon  the 
expression  for  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  path  in  terms  of  9  and  d'. 
Now  we  have,  if  I  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 

Dividing  by  dt^  and  writing  d"'  =  y^f  9^'  ^  Tif '  ^®  ^^^ 

24)  r=  ^^ml\d''^  +  8in»#<p'«). 

The  parameters  ^  and  q>  are  coordinates  of  the  point,  since  when 
they  are  known  the  position  of  the  point  is  fully  specified.  Their 
time -derivatives  %•%  (p*  being  time -rates  of  change  of  coordinates  may 
be  termed  velocities,  and  when  they  together  with  d"  and  (p  are 
known,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  may  be  calculated.  ^<-The  kinetic 
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energy  in  this  case  involyes  both  ihe  coordinates  ^  and  (p  a/nd  the 
velocities  ^'  and  ^>\  Inasmuch  as  the  particle  in  any  given  position 
may  have  any  given  velocity^  the  variables  ^^  ^y  %'\  9'  are  to  be 
considered  in  this  sense  as  independent,  although  in  any  given 
actual  motion  they  wiU  all  be  functions  of  a  single  variable  t. 

The  form  of  the  function  T  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  fonction  of  the  velocities  d"'  and  g)\  the 
coefficients  of  their  squares  being  functions  of  the  coordinates  d',  % 
the  product  term  in  d"'  (p'  being  absent  in  this  case.  We  may  prove 
that  if  a  point  moves  on  any  surface  the  kinetic  energy  is  always 
of  this  form. 

In  the  geometry  of  surfaces  it  is  convenient  to  express  the 
coordinates  of  a  point  in  terms  of  two  parameters  q^  and  q^.    Suppose 

from  these  three  equations  we  can  eliminate  the  two  parameters  q^,  q^, 
obtaining  a  single  equation  between  x,  y,  Zy  the  equation  of  the 
surface.  The  parameters  q^  and  q^  may  be  called  the  coordinates  of 
a  point  on  the  surface,  for  when  they  are  given  its  position  is 
known.  If  g^  is  constant  and  q^  is  allowed  to  vary,  the  point  Xy  y,  z 
describes  a  certain  curve  on  the  surface.  This  curve  changes  as  we 
change  the  constant  value  q^.  In  like  manner  putting  g,  constant 
we  obtain  a  family  of  curves.     The  two  families  of  curves, 

ji  =  const,     q^  =  const, 

may  be  called  parametric  or  coordinate  lines  on  the  surface,  any 
point  being  determined  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  for  one  of 
which  ji  has  a  given  value,  for  the  other,  q^,    ^ 

We  may  obtain  the  length  of  the  infinitesimal  arc  of  any  curve 
in  terms  of  q^  and  q^.     We  have 

25)  ^y  =  |,7^«i  +  l^^ft, 

Sqaaring  and  adding, 
26)    ds*  =  dx*  +  dy*  +  dz'  =  Edq^*  +  2Fdq^  dq^  +  Gdq^*, 
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Thus  the  square   of  the  length  of  any  infinitesimal  arc  is  a  homo- 
geneous quadratic  function  of  the  differentials  of  the  coordinates  9^ 

and  q^,  the  coefficients  E,  F,  G 
being  functions  of  the  co- 
ordinates q^,  q^  themselves. 
If  the  curve  is  one  of  the 
lines  ji  =  const;  we  have, 
since  dq^  =  0, 

ds^^^Gdq^^ 

if  it  is  one  of  the  curves 
q^  =  const;  we  have 

ds^^  =  Edq^^ 

*  Considering  any  arc  ds  as  the  diagonal  of  an  infinitesimal 
parallelogram  with  sides  ds^  and  ds^  including  an  angle  ^  (Fig.  26), 
we  have  by  trigonometry, 

ds^  =  d^i*  +  2  ds^  ds,  cos  ^  +  ds^^. 

Making  use  of  the  above  values  of  ds^  and  ds^  and  comparing  with 
the  expression  26),  we  find 

F 
cos'9'=    , • 

yEG 

If  the  coordinate  lines  cut  each  other  everywhere  at  right  angles  we 
shall  have  cos  ^  =  0,  F=  0,  so  that 


Pig.  «6. 


28) 


ds^=^Edq^^+  Gdq^\ 


The  coordinates  ^i/Sg  are  then  said  to  be  orthogonal  curvilinear 
coordinates.  In  the  example  above  ^)  %•  and  tp  are  orthogonal,  the 
lines  of  constant  %'  and  q>  being  parallels  and  meridians  intersecting 
at  right  angles  and  the  product  term  m  d%'d(f  therefore  disappearing. 
Employing  the  expression  26)  for  the  length  of  the  arc,  dividing 
by  dt^  and  writing 


1)  We  have  the  equations  of  change  of  coordinates, 


X 

^Ismd'  cos  fp , 

y 

»  2  sin  ^  sin  9 , 

z 

=  Zcos^", 

from  which 

dx 

a* 

I  COB  &  COS  qp 

xX,  =  ^coBO'8inqp, 

dz 

dx_ 
dtp 

I  sin  ^sintp. 

dv 

^  =  ?8in0'C0sqp, 
Oq> 

dz 
dtp 

E  = 

I* 

1 

F=0, 

G 

=  —  i  sin  0", 
-0, 


G  =  Z»  sin^Ah  j 
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dt        ^1'      dt  .     ^8' 
we  find  for  the  kinetic  energy, 

29)  ^  =  I »» i^q't'  +  2Fq[q^  +  Gq^^. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  employment  of  the  generalized 
coordincUes  introduced  by  Lagrange,  q^  and  q^  being  the  coordinates, 
iv  9i  ^^  velocities  corresponding,  and  T  being  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  or  quadratic  form  in  the  velocities  q[,  g^?  the 
coefficients  of  the  squares  and  products  of  the  velocities  being 
functions  of  the  coordinates  alone.  We  shall  show  that  this  is  a 
characteristic  property  of  the  kinetic  energy  for  any  system  depending 
upon  any  number  of  variables. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  free  particle  we  may  express  the  coor- 
dinates X,  y,  z,  in  terms  of  three  parameters  9i;  $2^  ^s?  ^^^  ^^  sk^il 
then  have  as  in  25)  and  26) 

30)  ds^  =  ^11  dq^^  +  E,^  dq,^  +  i?„  dft*  +  2E,^  dq^  dq^ 

+  2JBg5dg,dg3  +  2E^^dq^dq^, 
where 

q^x  -p    _  dx  dx       dy  dy  .    dz  dz 

''^)  ^--  dq,  H,  "^  dq,  dq,  "^  dq,  dq.' 

Thus  the  kinetic  energy  has  the  same  property  as  before. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  general  case  of  any  number  of  particles, 
whether  constrained  or  not,  let  us  express  all  the  coordinates  as 
functions  of  m  independent  parameters,  qi,qij  -  -  -  qm,  the  generalized 
coordinates  of  the  system, 

a?r  =  a:r(e?i,&,  . .  .gm), 

yr^yr(3i,qt,"-am)y 
^r=  -2fr(?i,  ft,  ...gm). 

Differentiating  we  have 

dxr  =  g-Jdgi  +  /^^dq,  +■■■+  ^Jq^, 

dz^  dz^  dz^ 

^'r-^^dq,  +  ^^dq,+--+j^Jq„. 

dx 
The  derivatives  ^>  •■  •  are   all   functions   of  all  the  g's.     Squaring 

and  adding  we  obtain  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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33)  ds»^El';>dq]  +  E;;,'dql  +  ..-  +  E^idql 

+  2El-^dq,dq,  +  2E);^dq,dq,  +■■-, 


where 


(^)      dx^dx^   ^   dy^dy,   ,    dB^  dz^ 


^^  ^''  ~   di  dq,  +   dq.  dq,  +  dq.  dq, 

Thus  the  square  of  each  infinitesimal  arc  is  a  quadratic  form  in  the 
differentials  of  all  the  coordinates  q.    Dividing  by  dfi,  denoting  the 

time   derivatives   by   accents   as   before,    multiplying  by  yW^,   and 

taking  the  sum  for  all  the  particles,  we  obtain 

35)  r  =  I  Q,,q['  +  4  Q„q','  +  •••+[  Q^^qJ 


r=tn  «=m 


where 


r==l  «  =  1 


W, 


E^, 


36)  C-=2 

(In  the  double  sum  the  factor  y  is  introduced  because  there  occur 

both  a  term  in  Qr,  and  one  in  Q,r,  both  being  equal.)  Thus  the 
kinetic  energy  possesses  the  characteristic  property  mentioned  above 
of  being  a  quadratic  form  in  the  generalized  velocities  q'y  the 
coefficients  Qr,  being  functions  of  only  the  generalized  coordinates  q. 
They  must  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary,  in  order  that  for  all 
assignable  values  of  the  g^s  T  shall  be  positive.  Of  the  form  of 
these  functions  no  general  statement  can  be  made.  They  are  linear 
functions  of  the  masses  of  the  particles  of  the  system  and  depend 
upon  the  choice  of  the  parameters  q  used  to  denote  the  configuration. 
We  may  call  them  coefficients  of  inertia.  It  is  evident  from  36)  that 
every  Q,,  is  positive,  for  £;f^  is  a  sum  of  squares.  If  no  product 
terms  occur  we  may  by  analogy  with  28)  call  the  coordinates 
orthogonal. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  the  language  of  multi- 
dimensional geometry.  This  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  when 
we  speak  of  a  point  as  being  in  m  dimensional  space  we  mean  that 
it  requires  m  parameters  to  determine  its  position.  Inasmuch  as  in 
motion  along  a  curve,  that  is  in  a  space  of  one  dimension  we  have 
for  the  length  of  arc 

on  a  surface,  that  is  in  a  space  of  two  dimensions,        C^ooalp 

igi  ize     y  g 
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ds*  =  JSdj,*  +  2Fdqidq,  +  Gdq^', 
in  space  of  three  dimensions, 

ds'^'^'^Er.dqrdq,, 
so  by  analogy^  in  space  of  m  dimensions ^ 
37)  ds^  =  V  y'Er.dqrdq,, 

r=l   «  =  1 

That  is  to  say  a  quadratic  form  in  m  differentiak  may  be  interpreted 
as  the  square  of  an  arc  in  m  dimensional  space.  Thus  we  may 
assimilate  our  system  depending  upon  m  coordinates  to  a  single  point 
moving  in  space  of  m  dimensions  ^  characterized  by  the  expression 
for  the  element  of  arc,  ^ 

To  each  possible  position  of  this  point  corresponds  a  possible  con- 
figuration of  our  system.     No  matter  what  be  taken  as  the  mass  of 

the  point,  M,  its  kinetic  energy,  o  ^(de)  '  ^^  equal  to  the  kinetic 
energy  of  our  system,  the  coefficients  in  the  quadratic  form  for  ds^ 
and  T  being  proportional.^)  The  adyantage  of  this  mode  of  speaking 
(for  it  is  no  more)  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  many  analogies 
that  arise,  connecting  the  dynamical  theory  of  least  action  with  the 
purely  geometrical  theory  of  geodesic  lines.  This  method  is  adopted 
by  Hertz  in  his  Prinzipien  det  Mechanik  and  is  worked  out  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  by  Darboux  in  his  Theorie  des  Surfiices, 
Tom.  n.     The  ideas  involved  were  first  set  forth  by  Beltrami.*) 

1)  Since  by  the  nature  of  the  above  transformation,  we  have 

r=n 
r=l 

if  as  in  §  82  we  consider  each  mass  m^  to  be  the  sum  of  m^  unit  mass -points,  and 

r=n 
r  =  l 

then  ds  is  the  quadratic  mean^  or  square  root  of  the  mean  square  of  the  dis- 
placements of  all  the  particles. 

2)  Beltrami,  Sulla  teorica  getierale  dei  parametri  differenziali  (Memorie 
della  Accademia  deUe  Scienze  dell'  Istituto  di  Bologna,  Serie  2,  t.  VIII, 
p.  649 ;  1869.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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In  Tirtue  of  the  homogeneity  of  T  as  a  function  of  the  q\  we 
have  by  Euler's  theorem  for  homogeneous  functions^ 


38)  2'«'I^;  =  2T, 


r=l 


a  property  of  which  frequent  use  will  be  made. 

The  potential  energy,  if  the  system  is  conservative,  on  the  other 
hand,  depends  only  on  the  configuration  of  the  system,  that  is  on 
the  coordinates  q,  the  g"s  not  appearing.  For  instance  in  the 
problem  of  §  23, 

W=  —  mgjs  =  —  mgr  cos  d'. 

Whether  the  system  is  conservative  or  not  the  element  of  work 

39)  d^  =  2  (■^'"  '^^^  ■•"  ?■  ^^'  +  ^'  ^"-^ 

is  a  homogeneous  linear  function  in  the  dq^s  which  we  will  write 

40)  dA==P,dq,  +  Pjdg,  +...+  P^dqm. 

By  analogy  with  rectangular  coordinates  we  shall  call  Pr  the 
generalized  force- component  corresponding  to  the  coordinate  qr  and 
velocity  ql. 

If  the  system  is  conservative,  since 

41)  dW=^-dA,    P,=  ~|^, 
and  in  any  case 

We  may  now  make  use  of  Hamilton's  Principle  to  deduce  the 
equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  the  generalized  coordinates  q. 

Performing  the  operation  of  variation  upon  the  integral  occurring 
in  Hamilton's  Principle,  both  the  q^s  and  g"s  being  varied,  we  obtain 


to 

and  since 

dq^         d 


dt  =  0, 
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we  may  integrate  the  second  term  by  parts.  Since  the  initial  and 
final  configuration  of  the  system  is  supposed  given^  the  dq^s  vanish 
at  t  =  tQ  and  t  =  ii,  so  that  the  integrated  part  yanishes,  and 


«'  /[Il^^'-^(^^)K 


dt==0. 


*0 

Now  if  all  the  dq^s  are  arbitrary,  the  integral  vanishes  only  if 
the  coefficient  of  every  dq,  is  equal  to  zero.    Therefore  we  must  have 

or  if  we  write  L  for  the  Lagrangian  function  T  —  Wy 

Since   the   potential   energy   depends    only   on   the    coordinates, 

dW 

-TT-j  =  0,  and  we  may  write  the  equation  45) 


47^  A(^\      l^__12?=p 


There  are  m  of  these  equations,  one  for  each  q.  These  are  Lagrcmge's 
equations  of  motion  in  generalized  coordinates,  generally  referred  to 
by  German  writers  as  Lagrange's  equations  in  the  second  form. 
Their  discovery  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  improvements  in 
dynamical  methods  and  we  shall  refer  to  them  simply  as  Lagrange's 
equations.^) 

K  the   system  is  not  conservative,  by  §  34,  4)  we  must  write 

{8T  +  8A)dt  -Ji^T  +  2],P.8q,)dt  =  0 

to  *o 

from  which  we  easily  obtain  47),  except  that  P,  is  not  now  derived 
from  an  energy  function. 

37.  Lagrange's  Equations  by  dlreot  Transformation. 
Various  Reactions.  On  account  of  the  very  great  importance  of 
Lagrange's  equations,  it  is  advantageous  to  consider  them  carefully, 
from  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible.  The  deduction  from 
Hamilton's  principle  is  one  of  the  simplest,  but  does  not  perhaps 
appeal  as  strongly  to  our  physical  sense  as  is  desirable.  Of  course 
as  Hamilton's  principle  is  completely  equivalent  to  d'Alembert's,  and 
that  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  Newton,  we  might  have  derived 

1)  Lagrange,  Mecanique  Analytique^  Tom.  I,  p.  834.  C^OOCtIp 
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the  equations  from  either.  This  we  will  now  do.  It  is  important 
every  time  that  a  new  quantity  appears  in  dynamics;  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  its  physical  nature.  We  should  make  free  use  of  all 
analogies  that  our  science  may  offer  us^  and  here  geometry  aids  us 
readily.  The  notion  of  the  geometric  product  and  the  terminology 
of  multidimensional  geometry  here  famish  us  valuable  aid.  The 
geometric  product  of  two  vectors  in  three  dimensional  space^  defined 
by  their  components  X,  F,  Z,  X',  Y\  Z\ 

XX'  +  rr  +  zz\ 

is  a  scalar  quantity^  symmetrical  with  respect  to  both  vectors^  such 
that  the  geometric  product  of  the  resultants  of  two  sets  of  com- 
ponents is  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  pairs  of 
corresponding  components.  If  one  of  the  vectors  is  an  infinitesimal 
displacement  dXy  dy,  dz,  the  geometric  product  is 

Xdx+Ydy  +  Zdz, 

and  the  multiplier  of  the  change  dx  is  called  the  component  of  the 
vector  in  the  direction  of  the  coordinate  x.  In  like  manner 
let  us  speak  of  a  quantity  defined  by  components  P^y  P^, ,  . .  P^  as 
a  vector  in  m- dimensional  space.  The  geometric  product  of  two 
such;  of  which  the  second  is  an  infinitesimal  displacement  compatible 
with  the  constraints^  and  defined  by  the  quantities  dq^^  dq^, . . .  dq^y 
may  be,  by  analogy^  defined  as 

P^dq^  +  P^dq,+     -+P^dqm. 

If  now  the  vector  P^, .  .  ,P^  is  equivalent  to  the  system  of  vectors 
Xr,  Yrj  Zry  we  have  equations  39),  40),  42),  and  the  latter, 

42)  ^'=2(^^a^  +  ^^/;  +  ^^F,:) 

serves  to  define  the  component  of  the  vector -system  with  reference 
to  the  coordinate  g,.  Thus  we  have  spoken  of  P,  as  the  force- 
component  of  the  system  for  the  coordinate  q,.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  we  do  not  insist  here  on  the  idea  of  direction,  and  that  our 
terminology  is  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  speaking.  Nevertheless, 
the  notion  of  work  gives  a  means  of  realizing  by  the  senses  the 
meaning  of  our  term  component,  for,  if  we  move  the  system  in  such 
a  way  that  all  the  g's  except  one  g«  are  unchanged  the  work  done 
in  a  change  of  the  coordinate  dq^  will  be  P^dq,}) 

Let  us  now  find  the  component  of  our  velocity -system  according 
to  our  generalized  coordinates.    We  have,  according  to  our  equation 

1)  For  a  farther  elucidation   of  the  nature   of  the  geometric  product,   in 
connection  with  multidimensional  geometry,  see  Note  IE.      h  k  (jOOqIc 
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of  definition  42),  for  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  r*^  particle 
according  to  q^y 

Now  we  have  by  32),  dividing  by  dty 

,       dx  dx  dx 

The  derivatives  «-  '^  contain  only  the  coordinates  q,  not  the  velocities  g', 
which  we  see  enter  linearly,  accordingly 

a^___ax^       ^Vr^^Vr       ^_^^ 

^  a^i^V   a^?;^^?,'    ^t'^^% 

Making  use  of  this  relation,  the  expression  49)  becomes 

Thns  we  find  that  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  any  particle 
according  to  the  coordinate  q,  is  equal  to  one -half  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  square  of  its  velocity  as  we  change  the  velocity  q[,}).  This 
result  is  not  of  itself  of  great  physical  importance,  but  leads  us  to 
one  that  is.  Inasmuch  as  the  momentum  is  the  important  dynamical 
quantity,  multiplying  by  the  mass  of  the  particle  we  find 

or  the  component  of  the  momentum  of  a  particle  according  to  any 
coordinate  is  the  rate  of  change  of  its  kinetic  energy  as  we  change 
the  corresponding  velocity.     Summing  for  the  whole  system, 

52)  2('''^^'K;+'"'y4^+-^^^© 

that  is,  the  component  of  the  momentum  of  a  system  according  to 
any  generalized  coordinate  q^  is  the  rate  of  change  of  kinetic  energy 

1)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  "component"  is  not  what  we  have  called 
the  velocity  g;.  D,i,.edbyGoOgle 
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with  respect  to  the  corresponding  velocity.  The  equation  38)  now 
says  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  one -half  the  geometric  product  of  the 
velocity  and  momentum  systems.  Thus  we  have  perfect  analogy  with 
the  last  two  equations  of  §  27. 

We  shall  hereafter  denote  the  momentum  belonging  to  g,  by  p, 
and  effecting  the  differentiation  of  35)  we  have 

53)  ^'  =  §  =  ^i'«i  +  ^«'3i  +  •  •  •  +  ^'-«-' 

or  every  generalized  momentum -component  is  a  linear  function  of 
the  velocities^  the  coefficients  being  the  inertia- coefficients  Qr,. 

Let  us  now  find  the  component  of  the  effective  forces  according 
to  q,^  the  effective  forces  being  defined  by  the  system  of  products, 
for  each  particle,  of  mass  by  acceleration, 


dx;  dyl  dzl 

^^--dt'     "^-Tt'     "^'W 
We  have 

dx;.cx^  [d  f   ,dxK         ,d  /dx\-\ 

to  transform  which  we  make  use  not  only  of  51),  but  of  a  relation 
obtained  as  follows.     Differentiating  50)  by  g,, 

a< _  a^         d^  ,  d'x^     ,  _  d  idx\ 

Using  these  results  in  54),  we  obtain  for  the  right-hand  member, 

and  with  similar  results  for  y  and  z,  summing  for  all  the  particles, 
we  have  for  the  component  of  the  efifectiye  forces  of  the  system, 

55)    2:\m,-at,  ^-  +  nir-^^,  ^^  +  nir  ^^.  g-^-j 

dt\dq;)        d'q/ 

Putting  the  effective  force  equal  to  the  applied  force  we  have 
Lagrange's  equation  47)  by  direct  transformation.  The  equation  of 
d'Alembert's  principle  thus  becomes  in  generalized  coordinates 

•  *  =  1  Digitized  by  VjOOQLc 
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If  we  had  begun  with  d'Alembert's  principle  we  should  evidently 
have  gone  through  precisely  the  same  process  that  we  have  here 
followed,  and  assuming  all  the  displacements  dx,  Sy,  dz  to  be  yirtual; 
all  the  dj's  would  haye  been  independent;  so  that  from  the  trans- 
formed equation  56)  would  have  followed  the  individual  equations  47). 
This  was  in  fact  the  mode  of  deduction  followed  by  Lagrange. 

We  have  a  noteworthy  difference  between  generalized  and 
rectangular  coordinates ,  in  that  the  effective  force -component  is  not 

generally  equal   to   the   time -derivative   of  the  momentum  ~^j>  but 

O/TI 

contains  in  addition  the  term  —  g—  •    This  we  may  accordingly  call 

the  non-momental  part  of  the  effective  force.  Thus  in  general,  even 
though  the  momentum  jp,  is  unchanging,  a  force  P«  must  be  impressed 

dT 
in  order  to  balance  the  kinetic  reaction  -^--     As  an  example,  let  us 

take  the  case  of  polar  coordinates  in  a  plane.  We  then  have  for  a 
single  particle,  for  the  coordinates  q^,  q^  the  distance  r  from  the 
origin,  and  the  angle  q>  subtended  by  the  radius  vector  and  a  fixed 
radius.     The  kinetic  energy  is 

from  which  we  have  the  momenta, 

dT  ,  dT  ^   , 

Thus  if  the  momentum  pr  is  constant,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
radial  velocity  r'  is  constant,  we  still  have  to  impress  a  radial  com- 
ponent of  force 

The  kinetic  reaction  —  Pr  =  mr(p'^  is  called  the  centrifugal  force,  a 
name  to  which  it  is  as-  much  entitled  as  any  sort  of  reaction  is  to 
the  term  force. 

By  analogy  we  might  in  general  call  the  non-momental  parts  of 
the  reversed  effective  forces  or  forces  of  inertia  the  centrifugal  forces 
of  the  system.  These  non-momental  parts  may  be  absent  for  some 
coordinates.  For  instance  in  the  present  example  q)  does  not  appear 
in   the   kinetic   energy,   but   only   its   velocity    (p'.     We    have    then 

^  =  0,  SO  that  force  need  be  impressed  to  change  q>  only  to  change 

the  momentum  jp^.  Accordingly  if  no  such  force  is  impressed,  the 
momentum  jp^  is  conserved.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  central  force, 
the  momentum  ptp  =  mr^fp'  is  constant.  But  this  is  the  theorem  of 
areas,  or  of  conservation  of  moment  of  momentum.     In  fact  we  see 
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that  the  generalized  component  of  momentom  with  regard  to  the 
angular  coordinate  q)  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle 
[cf.  §  8;  23);  24)].  Systems  in  which  there  are  coordinates  haying 
the  property  that  their  non-momental  part  of  the  kinetic  reaction 
vanishes  haye  peculiar  properties  ^  and  are  treated  in  §  48. 

If  we  perform  the  differentiation  of  jp«  by  the  time,  differentiating 
equation  53)  ^  and  remembering  that  the  Q's  depend  only  on  the  q^s, 
we  find  for  the  momental  part  of  the  effectiye  force 


67) 


of  which  the  first  line,  which  we  will  call  Fg^^\  is  a  linear  function 
of  the  generalized  accelerations  ql!.  Here  again  our  generalized 
coordinates  differ  from  rectangular,  in  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
momerUal  force  which  is  independent  of  the  accelerations  q",  but 
which  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  yelocities, 

58)  F^''=22Tf^rq!. 

r  =  l   *-l  ^ 

Consequently  if  at  any  instant  of  the  motion  we  can  change  the  signs 
of  all  the  yelocities,  and  at  the  same  time  of  all  the  accelerations, 
the  accelerational  part  of  the  momental  force  Fp-'^  will  change  its 
sign,  while  the  non- accelerational  part  F,^^'^  will  be  unchanged.  We 
may  thus  experimentally  discriminate  between  the  two. 

Effecting   the   differentiation   in   the  case  of  the  non-momental 
force,  we  find 

which  is  also  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  yelocities, 
and  thus  possesses  similar  properties  to  i^/^).  Thus  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate  experimentally  between  these  two,  unless  we  haye  some 
experimental  means  of  recognizing  when  the  momentum  p,  remains 
constant.     In  the  simple  example  which  we  have   used   above,   since 

^t  =  '"''"'     ^  =  '»(»-V'  +  2r-rV) 

the  non -accelerational  part  of  the  momental  force  belonging  to  r 
disappears,  while  the  centrifugal  or  non-momental  does  not|-while  for  9 
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although  the  non-momental  part  F^'  =  -k—  disappears,  we  have  the 

non-accelerational  part  F^'  =  2mr  •  r'  9?'.  Experimentally  this  means 
that;  if  a  particle  move  with  constant  radial  and  angular  velocities, 
we  shall  have  to  apply  to  it  not  only  a  radial  force  Fr^^  =^  —  mrtp^^ 
to  balance  the  centrifugal  force,  but  also  a  turning  force  2mr  -  r^  fp\ 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  varying  constraint,  say  by  making 
a  particle  move  upon  a  rod  turning  with  angular  velocity  9'.^)  The 
particle  will  then  react  upon  the  rod,  to  which  the  turning  moment 
2mr  •  r'  9?'  must  be  applied,  for  if  it  were  not  applied,  owing  to  the 
conservation  of  angular  momentum,  as  the  particle  got  farther  from 
the  center  its  angular  velocity  would  be  less.  To  keep  it  constant 
the  particle  must  be  pushed  around. 

We  have  now  carefully  analysed  the  effective  forces,  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  our  generalized  coordinates.  It  is  to  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  that  all  these  parts  come  from  real  accelerations 
impressed  on  the  particles  of  the  system,  although  the  accelerations 
of  the  generalized  coordinates  may  disappear.  This  will  depend  on 
our  choice  of  such  coordinates.  The  analysis  that  we  have  made  is 
however  by  no  means  devoid  of  physical  significance,  as  we  can  not 
usually  observe  all  the  bodies  with  which  we  have  to  do  so  as  to 
find  their  real  motions  and  determine  their  accelerations,  but  are 
obliged  to  become  acquainted  with  them  in  a  more  or  less  round- 
about way,  through  the  reactions  that  they  present  to  various 
operations  upon  them.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  of  interest  to 
catalogue  the  various  reactions  that  we  meet  in  dynamics.  In  our 
equation  of  d'Alembert's  principle  56),  we  have  called  the  P's  which 
are  equated  to  the  effective  forces,  the  impressed  forces,  or  forces 
of  the  system.  If  the  system  is  conservative,  the  forces  of  the 
system  are  derivable  from  a  potential  energy,  as  we  have  assumed 
in  47),  while  if  not,  part  of  the  forces  may  still  be  derived  from 
such  a  function.  It  will  be  useful  to  consider  not  the  forces  of  the 
system,  but  the  forces  which  must  be  impressed  from  outside  in 
order  to  counterbalance  all  the  reactions  of  the  system.  In  other  words, 
if  we   write  F^"^  for  the  non- conservative   part  not  yet  dealt  with, 

60)  F.  =  i^/^)  +  jf;(«)  +  -f;8)  +  i^.w  +  i^;5> 

Ft  is  the  force  necessary  to  be  impressed  on  the  system  from  outside 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  or  —  F,  is  the  reaction  of  the 
system,  exerted  through  the  coordinate  q,, 

1)  The  centrifugal  force  may  be  balanced  by  a  spnnR-Digiti^edbyGoOQle 
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If  the  system  is  left  to  itself^  uninfluenced  by  other  systems^ 
then  every  F,  is  zero,  and  we  have  equation  47)  with 

If  two  systems  are  coupled  together^  so  that  any  change  of  the 
coordinate  g«  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  change  of  the  corresponding 
coordinate  of  another  system^  then  the  ¥,%  of  the  two  systems  are 
equal  and  opposite,  which  is  the  law  of  action  and  reaction.  Accord- 
ing to  what  happens  to  the  system ,  the  effect  of  F,  is  of  different 
kinds.  For  instance,  if  the  system  is  at  rest,  or  moves  very  slowly, 
all  the  Fy^  terms  vanish  except  the  last,  and  we  have  the  static 
reaction 

The  work  that  is  then  done  by  the  external  forces, 

is  stored  up  as  potential  energy  in  the  system.  If  there  is  no 
possibility  of  statical  storage,  and  if  there  is  no  non- conservative 
reaction,   we   have   only   the   kinetic  reactions  already  dealt  with. 

As  a  simple  example  of  what  is  meant,  suppose  the  system  to 
consist  of  a  mass  attached  to  a  spring  tending  to  draw  it  to  the 
right.  If  the  mass  is  at  rest,  it  must  be  held  by  a  force  applied 
from  outside,  to  keep  the  spring  stretched,  and  the  static  reaction 
of  the  spring  P,  is  toward  the  right.  If  the  mass  is  let  go,  it 
begins  to  move  toward  the  right,  and  the  kinetic  accelerational 
reaction  is  toward  the  left,  balancing  the  static  reaction,  or  internal 
impressed   force   of  the  system,  according  to  d'Alembert^s  principle. 

If  there  is  no  inertia,  so  that  the  effective  forces  vanish,  and  no 
storage,  the  work  done  upon  the  system  is  not  stored,  but  is  said  to  be 
dissipated.  The  reaction  —  i^/*)  does  not,  in  the  cases  that  exist  in 
nature,  appear  except  when  there  is  motion,  that  is,  the  reaction 
—  FJ^^^  is  a  kinetic  reaction,  though  not  due  to  inertia.  This  work 
dissipated, 

is  always  positive,  in  other  words,  non- conservative  reactions  are 
always  such  as  to  oppose  the  motion.  A  case  of  frequent  occurrence 
is  that  where  there  are  non -conservative  forces  proportional  to  the 
first  powers  of  the  velocities  g',  so  that  any  FJ^^^  =  x,g/.  We  may 
then  form  a  function  F  which  is,  like  T,  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities,  C^r\r\n]o 
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and  since  in  this  case  the  work  dissipated  in  unit  time  is 


61) 


.<*«, 


5^'^*^  w  -2'^''''^-  =2«''  A = 2^' 


F  represents  one -half  the  time  rate  of  loss,  or  dissipation  of  energy. 
jP  is  called  the  Dissipation  Function,  or  the  Dissipativity.^)  It  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  is  of  use  in  the  theory  of  motions 
of  viscous  media,  and  in  the  dynamical  treatment  of  electric  currents. 
Beside  this  case  we  have  dissipative  forces  not  capable  of  representa- 
tion of  by  a  dissipation  function. 

We   win   now   place   our  various  reactions  in  a  table  showing 
their  grouping  in  various  classes  and  sub -classes. 

f  Positional  F^^) 


Reactions 


Inertial 


Motional 
,or  Kinetic 


,,         ^  -(Accelerational  i^(^) 
Momental{ 

(Non-accelerational  i^('> 

Non-momental 


or  Centrifugal 


2^(8) 


Non  -  conservative  |  Having  Dissipation  -  function 
F^'^  Others 


The  advantage  of  this  complete  classification  is  as  follows. 
Suppose  that  a  certain  system  or  apparatus  is  presented  to  us  for 
dynamical  examination.  Its  parts  are  concealed  from  our  view  by 
coverings  or  cases,  but  at  certain  points  there  protrude  handles,  cranks, 
or  other  driving  paints,  upon  which  we  may  operate,  and  which  will 
exert  certain  reactions.  All  that  we  can  learn  of  the  system  will 
become  known  to  us  by  a  study  of  the  reactions.  MaxweD*)  compares 
such  a  system  to  a  set  of  bell -ropes  hanging  from  holes  in  a  roof, 
which  are  to  be  pulled  by  a  number  of  bell  ringers.  If  when  one 
rope  is  pulled  none  of  the  others  are  affected,  we  conclude  that  that 
rope  has  no  connection  with  the  others.  If  however,  when  one  rope 
is  pulled,  a  number  of  others  are  set  in  motion,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  connection  between  the  corresponding  bells. 
What  the  connection  is  we  can  find  out  by  studying  the  motions. 
In  general,  if  when  we  move  one  driving  point,  and  let  it  go,  it 
remains  where  we  put  it,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  attached  to 
anything,   but   is   a   mere   blind    member.     If  when   we  push  it,   it 

1)  A  case  of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  one  in  which  the  dissipation 
fiinction  contains  the  squares  of  differences  of  the  velocities. 

2)  Maxwell,  Scientific  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  783.  Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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returns  to  its  former  position,  we  infer  that  it  is  connected  with 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  spring,  and  that  the  system  can  store 
potential  energy.  If  when  we  push  it  it  keeps  on  going  after  we 
release  it,  we  conclude  that  it  is  connected  with  a  system  possessing 
inertia,  and  capable  of  storing  kinetic  enei^.  If  its  motion  dies 
away,  we  conclude  that  there  is  dissipation,  and  so  on.  By  experi- 
menting in  turn,  or  simultaneously,  on  all  the  driving  points,  we 
may  conclude  how  many  degrees  of  freedom  the  system  has,  how 
the  inertia  is  distributed,  and  how  the  parts  of  the  system  are 
connected.  The  means  of  doing  this  will  we  discussed  later,  and  we 
shall  find  that  in  this  manner  we  may  learn  much  of  a  system,  but 
that  our  knowledge  wiU  not  always  be  complete.  This  is  the  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  the  physicist  proceeds  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  recondite  phenomena,  such  as  those  of  heat  or  electricity, 
by  reducing  them  to  the  simpler  phenomena  of  motion.  The  parts 
of  the  systems,  be  they  made  of  molecules  of  matter,  or  of  the 
ether,  are  concealed  from  him,  but  he  may  operate  upon  them  in 
certain  experimental  ways,  and  draw  definite  conclusions  from  the 
results.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  this  method  was  Maxwell's 
dynamical  theory  of  electricity. 

Impulsiye  forces  are  dealt  with  by  Lagrange's  equations  in  the 
usual  manner.  Integrating  equations  47)  with  respect  to  the  time 
throughout  a  yanishing  interval  ^  ~  ^o?  since  the  velocities  are  finite, 

the  non-momental  forces  —  -g—  are  by  58)  finite,  so  that  the  integral 
of  the  second  term  vanishes,  and  we  have 


to 

Thus  the  momentum  generated  measures  the  impulse,  as  in  the  case 
of  rectangular  coordinates,  §  27. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  use  of  Lagrange's  equations  let  us 
take  the  problem  of  the  spherical  pendulum,  which  we  used  to 
introduce  the  subject.     We  had 

W  =  —  mgl  cos  ©■. 
We  have  for  the  momenta  p»  and  p^ 

"^  Digitized  by  Google 
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and  our  differential  equations  are 

_(^i2^)  ^  _  ..  _  _^_  =  ^  mglsm^, 

^^(mPsrn^^  .  op')  -  ^  =  ~  ^^-  =  0. 
Now  since  m  and  I  are  constant  the  equation  for  ^  becomes 

64)  -,-,  —  sin -O- cos -d"  •  9?'^=  —  ysin^, 

in  which  the  centrifhgal  force -component  according  to  <0'  is 

mZ^sin^cos^  •  9?'^ 
The  equation  for  (p  {tp  has  no  centrifugal  part); 

65)  -^^(i^8in«^.9')  =  0 

may  at  once  be  integrated,  giving 

66)  Pmi^ft'tp'  =  Cy 

which  is  the  integral  equation  50),  §  21. 

Substituting  in  64)  the  value  of  q!  derived  from  the  integral 
equation  66) ,  we  obtain  the  differential  equation  for  %',  which  is  the 
same  as  the  derivative  of  equation  51)^  §  21.  The  remainder  of  the 
solution  is  accordingly  the  same  as  in  §  21. 

38.  Bqnation  of  Activity.    Integral  of  Bnergy.    Let  us 

multiply  each  of  Lagrange's  equations  by  the  corresponding  velocity  ql^ 
and  add  the  results  for  all  values  of  r,  obtaining 

The  expression  on  the  right;  otherwise  written 

^       dg^       dA 

represents  the  time -rate  at  which  the  applied  forces  do  work  on  the 
system.  The  equation  67)  is  accordingly  the  equation  of  activity; 
§  27;  20),  in  generalized  coordinates. 

By  means  of  the  property  of  T  expressed  in  equation  38),  §  36; 
we  may  transform  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation;  for,  since  T 
depends  upon  both  the  g's  and  g^'S;  both  of  which  in  an  actual 
motion  depend  upon  ij  differentiating  totally; 

dT      ^/dTdq^       dT  dql.\ 
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Now  differentiating  38)  totally 

c.^T      .^[df  dql  d  fdT\\ 

dT  dq' 
Subtracting  equation  68)  from  69)  the  terms  ^  -^  cancel  and  we 

have  left 


^^^  dt  =2r  1*^5*  W;/  "di-dtl 


But  this  exactly  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation  of  activity  67). 
Thus  if  the  system  is  conservative,  since 

dA^_dW      dT  ^       dW 
di  dt  '      dt^        dt  ' 

so  that  the  equation  of  conservation  of  energy  is  always  an  integral 
of  Lagrange's  equations. 

39.  Hamilton's  Canonical  Bqnatlons. '  Although  the  equa- 
tions of  Lagrange  are  by  all  odds  those  most  frequently  used  in 
dynamical  problems ;  yet  in  many  theoretical  investigations  a  trans- 
formation introduced  by  Hamilton  is  of  importance. 

The  kinetic  energy  being  a  quadratic  form  in  the  velocities  g' 
[equation  35)],  the  momenta  pr  being  the  derivatives  of  T  by  the 
Qr^s  are,  as  we  have  seen,  linear  forms  in  the  g^'s* 

O  rp 


dq[ 


53) 


■P™  =  J5n'    =  ^"l  g.l  +  Qmiii-^ 1-  Qmmiln- 


These  linear  equations  may  be  solved  for  the  q'/s^  obtaining  any  q!. 
as  a  linear  function  of  the  prS,  say, 

71)  !Zr  =  RrlPl  +  RriP2  H h  RrmPtn, 

the  jR's  being  minors  of  the  determinant, 

i  ^11^         ^12^    •  •  •  Qi-m 

D  = 

Qmly        Qmi}  •  •  '  Qm 

divided  by  D  itself. 

The  JR's  accordingly,  like  the  ^'s,  are  functions  of  only  the 
coordinates  g.  Maxwell  caUs  them  coefficients  of  mobility.  The 
solution  of  the  equations  assumes  that  the  determinant  D  does  not 
vanish.  This  is  always  the  case,  being  one  of  the  conditions  that  T 
is  an  essentially  positive  function. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Let  us  now  introduce  into  T  the  variables  j)  in  place  of  the 
variables  $',  so  that  T  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  all  the  g's 
and  j9's.     Since 

38)  2T=2«^lfr2^«'^- 

inserting  the  values  of  q^r  in  terms  of  the  j^'s  gives 

72)  T=  i^^2^'PrP.> 

that  is  T  is  now  expressed  as  a  quadratic  form  in  the  p*s.  We  will 
distinguish  T  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  p's  by  the  suffix  j),  Tp. 
We  now  have  by  Euler's  Theorem, 

dT 

73)  2r,=2i'^^- 

Since  Tp  is  identically  equal  to  T,  comparing  with  equations  38), 
above  we  have  by  symmetry, 

thus  the  q^s  are  linear  forms  in  the  p's  given  by  71).  The  two 
identically  equal  functions,  T,  Tp,  having  the  properties 

dT  dT 

75)  ^^=l>o      a/— (?r, 

are  said  to  be  reciprocal  functions.^) 

The  expressions  for  the  forces  and  potential  energy  are  lefk 
unaltered.  Let  us  now  make  use  of  Hamilton's  principle  with  this 
choice  of  variables.  Before  performing  the  variation  it  will  be 
advants^eous  to  introduce  in  the  integral  to  be  varied  instead  of  the 
Lagrangian  function,  L  =  T—  W,  the  Hamiltonian  function,  H=  T+W, 
by  means  of  the  relation 

76)  L  =  2T-H. 

T  and   H  are   both   to  be  expressed  as  functions   of  the  variables  q 
and  jp,   both    of  which    depend  upon  the  time  ^  in  a  manner   to  be 
found  by  integrating  the  differential  equations  of  motion. 
Hamilton's  principle  then  takes  the  form 

77)  8j{2 T^H)dt:=  dfuriPrqr  -  B)  dt 


to 

1)  Webster,  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  §  63,  64.        (^ooalp 
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The  term  Pr^gl^'Pr  si^ir  being  integrated  by  parts  and  the  dq^s 
put  equal  to  0  at  the  limits,  we  have 

to 

Now  since  W  does  not  depend  upon  the  momentum  pr} 
dH      dT        , 

therefore  the  coefficients  of  the  Sp^s  all  vanish.  If  the  d^s  are  all 
arbitrary,  their  coefficients  must  accordingly  vanish  so  that  we  have 

dp  dH  dq        BE 

the  first  equation  being  the  equation  of  motion,   the  second  defining 

dq 
9[r  =  -jf-    These  equations  78)  were  introduced  by  Hamilton  and  on 

account'  of  their  peculiarly  simple  and  symmetrical  form  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  the  canonical  equations  of  dynamics.  In  practical 
problems  they  are  generally  not  more  convenient  than  Lagrange's 
equations. 

We  may  recapitulate  Hamilton's  method  as  follows: 
Form  the  Hamiltonian  function  H,  representing  the  total  energy 
of  the  system  as  a  function  of  the  2  m  independent  variables  q  and  p, 
the  coordinates  and  momenta.  Then  the  time  derivative  of  any  co- 
ordinate q  is  equal  to  the  partial  derivative  of  H  with  respect  to 
the  corresponding  momentum  jp,  while  the  time  derivative  of  any 
momentum  is  equal  to  minus  the  partial  derivative  of  H  with  respect 
to  the  corresponding  coordinate.  A  direct  deduction  of  the  equations 
of  Hamilton  without  the  use  of  Hamilton's  Principle  will  be  found 
in  the  author's  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  §  64. 

The  equation  of  activity  is  most  simply  deduced  from  Hamilton's 
equations,  for  by  cross  multiplication  of  equations  78),  after  trans- 
posing and  summing  for  all  the  coordinates  we  get 

'ivativi 

which  being  integrated  gives 

H  =  h, 

a  constant.     But  since  H  =  I  +  W,  this   is  the  equation,  of  energy. 
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If  the  system  is  not  conservative,  there  may  be  still  some  forces 
which  are  derivable  from  a  potential  energy  function.  In  that  case 
the  Hamiltonian  function  is  to  be  formed  with  that  energy,  but  we 
must  add  to  the  right  of  equation  78  a)  the  non- conservative  force 
—  Fr^^\     Thus  our  equations  become 

The  equation  of  activity  then  becomes 

or 

if  there  is  a  dissipation  function. 

39  a.  Valuing  Constraint.  It  may  happen  that  the  equations 
of  constraint  contain  the  time  explicitly,  that  is 

Vl  {h  ^X>  Vu  ^ly-  ^ny  yn,  ^n)  =  0, 
Vi  (fy  ^U  Vu  ^1>"'  ^ny  Vn,  ^«)  =  0, 

82)  


9k  (fy  ^1,  Vu^W-  ^ny  Vn,  ^n)  =  0. 


Such  a  case  is  that  of  a  particle  constrained  to  move  on  a  surface 
which  is  itself  in  motion,  say  a  sphere  whose  center  moves  with  a 
prescribed  motion.  The  constraint  is  then  said  to  be  variable,  and 
the  work  done  by  the  constraint  no  longer  vanishes,  for  the  surface 
has  generally  a  normal  component  in  its  motion,  which  causes  the 
reaction  to  do  work.  The  variability  of  the  constraint  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  equations  of  motion.  We  can  then  no  longer 
determine  the  position  of  the  system  by  means  of  a  set  of  in- 
dependent parameters,  but  must  give  not  only  their  values,  but  also 
the  time.     We  may  put 

83)  9r  =  yr(^,«l,22,  ...2m), 

^r  =  ^r(^2l;22;---2m), 

from  which,  by  the  elimination  of  the  2'^,  we  may  obtain  equa- 
tions 82). 

1)  cf.  §  37, 60).  Digi,^^,  ,y  Google 
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Differentiating  now  totally^  we  haye 

ox  ex  VX  ox 

84)  dyr==^-^^dt  +  ^/^^dq,  +  '^dq,+...+  l^dq„, 

dz  dz  dz  dz 

or  on  dividing  through  by  dty 

dx^        ''^^^r 

85)  y'—w+2!'d^.^" 

$—1 

7i 


*'-^'+2^«'' 


We  have  now  in  each  x*,  y\  z\  beside  the  linear  function  of  g^,  ^i, . . .  ffm, 
a  term  independent  of  the  g^s^  but  which  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  coordinates  g  and  i.  On  squaring  there  are  accord- 
ingly not  only  quadratic  terms  in  the  g^'s,  but  also  terms  of  the 
first  and  zero  orders.     On  forming  the  kinetic  enei^ 


^  «=m  /=m 


Zx^dx^      dy^dy^       dz^dz^ 


«>   --T^-^^Q^^tl^i^^i^V'' 


r=»l         l«=l    <-l 


we  accordingly  find  that  instead  of  being;  as  before  ^  a  homogeneous 
function  of  the  g^s,  it  contains  not  only  quadratic  terms^  but  also 
terms  linear  in  and  others  independent  of  the  g"s.  The  effect  of 
these  linear  terms  in  the  kinetic  energy,  whatever  be  their  origin, 
will  be  discussed  in  §  50. 

40.  Hamilton's  Principle  the  most  general  dynamical 
principle.  We  have  seen  in  this  chapter  how  by  means  of 
Hamilton's  Principle  we  may  deduce  the  general  equations  of  motion, 
and    from    these    the    principle     of    Conservation    of    Energy.      As 
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Hamilton's  Principle  holds  whether  the  syBtem  is  conservative  or 
not,  it  is  more  general  than  the  principle  of  Conservation  of  Energy, 
which  it  indudes.  The  principle  of  energy  is  not  snfGicient  to 
deduce  the  equations  of  motion.  If  we  know  the  Lagrangian  func- 
tion we  can  at  once  form  the  equations  of  motion  by  Hamilton's 
Principle,,  and  without  forming  them  we  may  find  the  energy*  For 
we  have 

L  =  T-W, 

Accordingly 
87)       .   E^2T-L^^.q.'l§^-L^^.q.'l'^,-L, 

SO  that  the  energy  is  given  in  terms  of  L  and  its  partial  derivatives. 
K  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  E  is  given  as  a  fanction  of  the  co- 
ordinates and  velocities,  the  Lagrangian  function  must  be  found  by 
integrating  the  partial  differential  equation  87),  the  integration 
involving  an  arbitrary  function.  In  fact  if  i^  be  a  homogeneous 
linear  function  of  the  velocities,  the  equation  87)  will  be  satisfied 
not  only  by  L  but  also  by  L  +  F.  For,  F  being  homogeneous,  of 
degree  one, 

Consequently  a  knowledge  of  the  energy  is  not  sufficient  to  find 
the  motion,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  Lagrangian  function  is.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  by  certain  writers  to  found  the  whole  of 
physics  upon  the  principle  of  energy.  The  fact  that  the  principle 
of  energy  is  but  one  integral  of  the  differential  equations,  and  is 
not  sufficient  to  deduce  them,  should  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
futility  of  this  attempt.  It  is  the  infinite  order  of  variability  of  the 
motion  involved  in  the  variations  occurring  in  Hamilton's  Principle 
that  makes  it  embrace  what  the  Principle  of  Energy  does  not. 

41.  Principle  of  Varying  Action.  We  shall  now  deal  with 
a  principle,  likewise  due  to  Hamilton,  somewhat  broader  than  that 
which  we  have  hitherto  called  Hamilton's  Principle  or  Principle  of 
Least  Action,  and  furnishing  a  means  of  integrating  the  equations 
of  motion.  In  the  principle  of  least  action  a  certain  integral,  belong- 
ing to  a  motion  naturally  described  by  a  system  under  the  action 
of  certain  forces  according  to  the  differential  equations  of  motion, 
has  been  compared  with  the  value  of  the  same  integral  for  a  slightly 
different  motion  between  the  same  terminal  configurations,  but  not 
a  natural  motion  and  therefore  violating  the  equations  of  motion. 
Under  these  circumstances   the  principle   states   that  the  integral  if  ^ 

9*    ^  O 
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less  for  the  natural  motion  than  for  the  other.  The  new  principle, 
on  the  other  hand,  compares  the  integrals  always  taken  for  a  natwral 
motion  satisfying  the  differential  equations,  but  the  terminal  con- 
figurations are  yaried  from  one  motion  to  another.  The  principle  is 
therefore  known  as  the  Principle  of  Varying  Action. 

In   the   process   of  §  34   equation  2)   we   cannot  now  put  the 
integrated  part  equal  to  zero,  but  instead  of  2)   we  shall  have 

88)  [2(»«.(',>^.+ -^- *y.+ ',^^j)];;= sj{T-  w)dt. 

to 

The  integrated  part,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  geometric  products  of 
the  momenta  and  the  variations  of  the  corresponding  positions  at 
the  end  of  the  motion  minus  the  corresponding  sum  at  the  begin- 
ning, may  now  be  transformed  into  generalized  coordinates.  The 
integral  , 

S=^J{T-W)dt, 

to 

where  T  and  W  are  expressed  as  functions  of  the  time,  appropriate 
to  any  given  motion  (whether  natural  or  not)  depends  upon  the 
terminal  configurations,  and  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  Principal 
Function.  The  terminal  configuratiQUfi  being  given  we  had  dS  =  0. 
Let  us  now  find  an  expression  for  8S  in  generalized  coordinates 
corresponding  to  the  expression  above  in  rectangular  coordinates. 
Proceeding  as  in  §  34  equation  43)  we  obtain 

Since  the  various  motions  are  all  natural  ones  satisfying  the  differ- 
ential equations  of  motion,  the  factor  of  every  8q  in  the  integrand 
vanishes^  so  that  the  integral  vanishes  of  itself,  and  8S  is  accord- 
ingly expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  the  variations  of  the  initial 
and  terminal  coordinates.     Since  W  is   independent   of  the  {"s  and 

dT 

A— ^  =Pr}  making  use  of  the  affixes  0  and  1  for  the  limits  t^  and  ^, 

we  may  write 

90)  (J5  =  ZrP^Sq!^  -  ZrP^'rSq^, 

an  equation  which  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  considerations 

regarding     geometric    products    at    the    beginning    of   §  37.      This 

.        .  o 
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expression  for  the  variation  of  S  is  of  great  importance,  for  bj 
means  of  it  we  can  obtain  a  method  of  integrating  the  equations  of 
motion,  and  obtaining  the  coordinates  q  and  momenta  p  at  any 
time  t^.  As  we  are  now  to  consider  the  upper  limit  t^  as  variable 
it  will  be  convenient  to  drop  the  subscript  1. 

Suppose  we  have  integrated  the  differential  equations  of  motion 
completely  so  as  to  obtain  every  coordinate  as  a  function  of  the 
time  ty  involving  2m  arbitrary  constants,  c^yC^,  -  -  -  Csm;  the  number 
necessarily  introduced  in  integrating  the  m  Lagrangian  equations  of 
the  second  order  or  the  2  m  Hamiltonian  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Let  the  integrals  be 

91)  


Differentiating  these  by  t  we  obtain 

92)  sH^.     g,  =  ^,...g„  =  ^-, 

from   which  by  equation  53)  we  may  find  the  p's  as  functions  of  t, 

93)  Pr  =  q^r  (t,  q,  Cg,  .  .  .  Cim)' 

These  equations  with  91)  constitute  2  m  integral  equations  of  the 
system. 

Inserting  the  particular  value  Iq  in  our  integral  equations  we  have 

91')  g?  =  /V(^0>Ci,Cg,  ...C2m), 

93')  jP?  =  (pr(tQ,Ci,C^,,..  C2m)  • 

We  accordingly  have  the  4m  +  1  variables, 

^     9U'"  2m,    Pu  •  •  ^Pm,     2iS  .  •  .  «m,    M  "  '  Pm 

connected  by  2  m  integral  equations.  We  may  thus  choose  any 
2m  +  1  of  them  as  variables  in  terms  of  which  to  express  the 
remaining  2m. 

For  instance  in  the  problem  of  shooting  at  a  target  §  35  we 
saw  that  the  motion  was  completely  determined  by  the  coordinates 
of  the  initial  and  final  positions  and  the  initial  velocity.  The  latter 
determined  the  time  of  transit  t,  so  that  it  together  with  the  initial 
coordinates,  q^^j  • . .  2mj  and  the  final  coordinates,  Si, . .  .  gm;  may  be 
taken  as  independent  variables  in  terms  of  which  everythii^  may 
be  expressed.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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Thus  the  integral 

94)  S^J{T^W)dt 

is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  2  m  +  1  variables. 
Now  if  the  initial  and  final  coordinates  are  varied  without  varying 
the  time  of  transit  t  —  t^  (t  the  upper  limit  of  the  integral)  we  have 

We  have  however  proTed  that  under  these  conditions  we  hare 

90)  dS*=.  2rPr  Sqr-  Srfr  *«?• 

Since  these  expressions  must  be  equal  for  arbitrary  variations  of 
the  g's  and  g^'s  we  must  have 

Q»s  dS  dS  dS 

96)         II  =-Pi'       a-^  =-P«'  •  •  •  a^ =i''»' 

We  may  now,  if  we  please^  regard  the  initial  coordinates 
Qi}  •  •  •  ffm,  and  the  initial  momenta,  p^^ .  . .  pSty  as  2m  arbitrary 
constants  replacing  the  q,  Cg> . .  •  csm  of  equations  91)  and  93).  Then 
the  equations  97)  will  be  the  general  integrals  of  the  equations  of 
motion,  for  if  the  form  of  the  function  S  is  known  in  terms  of 
ty  ffi, . . .  2irt;  2iS  •  •  •  2w,  tte  equations  97)  are  m  equations  involving 
9i;  •  • .  2m  without  their  derivatives,  which  may  be  solved  to  obtain 
the  j*s  as  functions  of  t  and  2  m  arbitrary  constants  q^^ .  * .  gm,  l>iS  •  •  .Pm, 
as  in  equations  91). 

It  has  appeared  as  if  in  order  to  find  S  it  were  necessary  to 
integrate  the  equations  of  motion,  so  to  obtain  T  —  TF  as  a  function 
of  the  time,  which  being  integrated  would  give  S,  If  this  were  so 
the  statement  just  made  would  be  of  little  interest.  But  this  is  not 
necessary,  for  Hamilton  showed  that  the  function  5,  which  he  called 
the  Principal  Function,  satisfies  a  certain  partial  differential  equation, 
a  solution  of  which  being  obtained,  the  whole  problem  is  solved. 

The  function  iS  is  a  function  of  the  variables  (?,  the  constants  ^ 
and  the  time  t,  which  thus  occurs  explicitly  and  implicitly.  Differen- 
tiating by  t  we  have  therefore 

Differentiating  94)  by  t,  the  upper  limit,  gives  however 

dt^'^'^^'  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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Equating  the  two  values, 

by  38). 

Transposing  and  writing  T  +  W=M, 

ll  +  ^-o. 

The  function  H,  the  sum  of  the  energies,  depends  upon  the  co- 
ordinates qr  and  the  momenta,  jp^  =  g— •    If  the  force -function  depends 

upon  the  time  H  will  also  contain  t  explicitly.  Thus  we  have  the 
partial  differential  equation 

The  equation  is  of  the  first  order  since  only  first  derivatives  of  S 
appear,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  T  contains  the  momenta  [equa- 

dS 
tion  72)],  is  of  the   second  degree  in  the  derivatives  o —     Since  5 

appears  only  through  its  derivatives  an  arbitrary  constant  may  be 
added  to  it.  • 

Thus  we  have  the  theorem  due  to  Hamilton:  If  2i, . . .  g^m,  ex- 
pressed as  integrals  of  the  differential  equations  in  terms  of  t  and 
2m  arbitrary  constants  g^®, .  . .  g^,  p^^, .  .  ,pSi,  are  introduced  into  the 
integral  94),  and  the  result  is  expressed  in  terms  of  t,  g^, . . .  qm, 
q^j .  • .  2m,  then  5  is  a  solution  of  the  partial  differential  equation  99). 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  was  proved  by  Jacobi,  namely, 
that  if  we  take  any  solution  of  the  equation  99)  containing  m  arbi- 
trary constants,  q^y  -  -- qm  (other  than  the  one  which  may  always 
be  added),  the  equations  97)  obtained  by  putting  the  derivatives 
of  S  by  the  m  arbitrary  constants  equal  to  other  arbitrary  constants, 
Pi^, .  •  •  i>m  will  he  integrals  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion. 
For  the  proof  of  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jacobi,  Varlesungen 
fiber  Dynamik,  XX. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  utility  of  this  method  we  shall 
show  that  the  arbitrary  constants  by  which  we  differentiate  need  not 
be  the  g^'s,  but  may  be  any  m  constants  appearing  in  the  integral 
equations. 

Suppose  that  in  equations  91)  we  vary  m  of  the  arbitrary 
constants  c^, .  . .  Cm-     We  then  have  ^  i 
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and  putting  ^  =  0, 

Then  equation  90)  becomes 

100)  88=  2JrPr  Sqr  -  2r  Cr  SCr, 

where  ^^ 

Then  comparing  with 

we  have  corresponding  to  equations  96)  and  97) 
101)  ||=l>. 

102)  wr~^- 

Thus  we  may  differentiate  S  with  respect  to  the  m  arbitrary 
constants,  no  matter  how  they  may  appear  in  the  solution  of  99), 
putting  the  result  equal  to  other  arbitrary  constants. 

Hamilton's  equation  99)  assumes  a  somewhat  simpler  form  when 
the  force -function  and  consequently  H  are  independent  of  the  time, 
that  is  when  the  system  is  conservative.  We  may  then  advantage- 
ously replace  the  principal  function  S  by  another  function  called  by 
Hamilton  the  Characteristic  Function,  which  represents  the  action  A, 
§  35.  Making  use  of  the  equation  of  energy,  T  +  W==h,  to 
eliminate  W,  we  have 

t  t 

S=f(T-W)dt  =j2Tdt  -h(t-Q  =  A  ^h{t~-Q 

to  *0 

or 


t 
103)  A  =j2Tdt  =  S  +  h{t-  %). 


If  now  the  function  A  does  not  contain  the  time  explicitly  we 
have  differentiating  partially 

.f.,.  dS  ,       dS       dA 

and  our  partial  differential  equation  99)  becomes  merely 
105)  H{q„...q^,lf,-'lf-)  =  h. 
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The  arbitrary  constant  of  energy,  h^   takes  the  place   of  one  of  the 
constants  c. 

The  variation  of  the  action  on  changing  the  terminal  configura- 
tions will  cause  a  change  in  the  energy  necessary,  hy  if  the  time  of 
transit;  ^  —  ^<),  is  unchanged.     Accordingly 

i-MTO  rs=m— -1 

106)     8A=^SS  +  {t-Qdh^^Pr8qr-^CrdCr+{t-QS'h, 
by  equation  100).     We  have  therefore 

108)  '-^^  =  IV 

109)  <-<o  =  |^- 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  the  method  of  Hamilton  we  will 
now  solve  a  few  problems  that  have  been  already  treated. 

First,  let  us  take  the  case  of  any  number  of  free  particles. 
We  have 


Putting 


dT 


dT 
110)  Pyr^^^^mrVn 

_dT_         , 

Pzr  —  ^^f  —  ^r^rf 


this  becomes 


By  107) 


^=l2i-/^'''  +  ^'^+^-)- 


^^^N  OJL  OA  OIL 

111)  i'-  =  8e    ■P^'-  =  a'«:'    -P-^^' 


dA  dA  dA 

H 
and  equation  105)  then  is 

In  the   case   of  a  single  particle  comparing  equations  110)  and 
111)  we  have 

i  i  o\  f        dA  I       dA  I        dA 

113)  mx  =  3—;    my  =  -^  ;     mz  =  ^ — 

ox  ^         dy  dz 

In   other   words   if  the   action  A   is    expressed  in  terms  of  the  co- 
ordinates X,  y,  s,   the   momentum   of  a  particle  describing  any  patih[g 
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under  the  action  of  the  given  forces  with  the  constant  energy  h  is 
the  vector  differential  parameter  of  the  action  A,  and  therefore^  by 
the  properties  of  lamellar  vectors  (§  31),  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
moving  in  this  manner  is  normal  to  all  the  surfaces  of  constant 
action,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  two 
infinitely  near  surfaces  of  constant  action.  Otherwise  expressed,  if 
from  aU  points  of  any  surface  particles  be  projected  normally  with 
the  same  energy  h,  their  paths  will  always  be  normal  to  a  set  of 
surfaces,  and  tiie  action  from  one  surface  to  another  wiU  be  the 
same  for  all  the  particles.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Thomson  and  Tait.^) 
Suppose  first  there  are  no  forces  acting,  then  equation  112) 
becomes  • 

which  is  satisfied  by  the  linear  function 

115)  A  =  ax  +  by  +  cz, 
if 

116)  a^  +  b^  +  c^  =  2mh. 

In   virtue    of  this   last   equation   only    three    of   the    constants 
a,  6,  c,  h  are  arbitrary.     Suppose  we  take  a,  h,  h,  then  we  have 

117)  A  =  ax  +  by+  y2mh  -  (a^~+¥)  -  z. 
Then  equations  107)  or  113)  are 

118)  mz'  =  a,    my' =  6,     mz' =y2mJi  -  (a^ +  b^), 

which  are   first   integrals   of  the  equations  of  motion,  showing  that 
the   motion   of  the  point  is  uniform.     Equations  108)  and  109)   are 

dA  az 

dA  bz  , 

119)  'cb-y-  17^7^7^^  M.  =  ^^' 


dA 


^t-k 


The  first  two  of  these  equations  are  the  equations  of  the  path, 
showing  it  to  be  a  straight  line,  while  the  last  gives  the  time.  By 
means  of  it  we  may  find  £r  as  a  function  of  the  time,  and  from  the 
first  two  X  and  y.  Thus  119)  are  the  integral  equations  of  the 
motion. 

Corresponding  to  this  solution,  a  and  h  being  constants,  the 
surfaces    of  constant   action   are  parallel  planes.     The   path    of  any 

1)  Natural  Philosophy,  §  332.  ^.^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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particle  projected  normally  to  one  of  these  planes  with  the  energy 
(kinetic)  A  is  a  straight  line  normal  to  these  planes;  and  the  velocity 
is  constant 

In  order  to  find  solutions  suited  to  surfaces  of  equal  action 
having  other  forms^  we  should  require  to  find  other  particular 
solutions  of  equation  114)^  which  would  take  us  too  far  into  the 
subject  of  partial  differential  equations.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
surfaces^  since  the  velocity  in  all  the  motions  considered  is  constant^ 
the  action  is  proportional  to  the  distance  traversed  and  consequently 
if  we  measure  off  on  the  normals  to  a  surface  of  constant  action 
equal  distances^  the  locus  of  the  points  thus  obtained  will  be  another 
surface  of  equal  action,  or  all  the  surfaces  of  equal  action  are  so- 
called  parallel  surfaces. 

Next,  suppose  we  have  a  single  particle  of  mass  unity  under 
the  action  of  gravity.     Then 

and  our  equation  is 

We  may  find  a  solution 

A^ax  +  h\f  +  ip(z)y 
^^here 

a»  +  6*  +  W\«)'?  +  2(siz-h)  =  0, 
or 

ip{z)  ^Jy2Qi-gz)-{a^  +  V)dz. 
Making  use  of  this  value  we  have 

121)  A^ax  +  hy+  f^2  Qi-gz)  -  {a^+  V)  dz. 

Equations  107)  become 

_f       dA f dA , 

dx  ^     y  ^y  > 

'■-^  -V2(h-g,)-(a'  +  h'), 


'^^) 


giving  the  velocities  in  terms   of  the  position   of  the  point.     These 
are  first  integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion.    Equations  108)  become 
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These  are  the  equations  of  the  path  completely  integrated, 
showing  that  it  is  a  parabola  in  a  yertical  plane.    The  equation  109)  is 

giving  the  time. 

From  the  last  equation  we  may  obtain  z  in  terms  of  t,  and, 
from  the  two  preceding,  x  and  y.  Thus  the  problem  is  completely 
solved,  the  constants,  a,  h,  and  %,  being  determined  by  the  terminal 
conditions. 

Suppose  we  put  6  =  0,  then  121)  and  123)  give 

s 


125) 


A  =  ax^^{2{h-gz)-a']\ 


126)  x+''^-[2Qi-gz)^a^Y^a,, 
or 

(x-a,y  =  ^^\2{h-gz)-a:'\. 

If  we  consider  motions  for  which  a  is  a  constant,  but  a^  has 
different  values  for  the  different  motions,  all  the  parabolas  are 
obtained  from  a  single  one  by  displacing  it  horizontally.  The  curves 
of  constant  action, 

127)  [^g{ax-A)Y  =  [2(h-gz)  -  a»}^ 

are  semicubical  para- 
bolas, similarly  ob- 
tained by  displacing 
a  single  one  hori- 
zontally, and  cut  the 
parabolas  at  right 
angles  (Fig.  27). 

The  same  solu- 
tion of  the  differ- 
ential equation  may  be  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  other  problems. 
If  we  put  a^  =0,  X  and  A  will  vanish  simultaneously,  or  one  of  the 
curves  of  equal  action  will  be  the  vertical  line  x  =  0.  Thus  we 
have  a  solution  of  the  following  problem.  Particles  are  projected 
horizontally  in  a  vertical  plane  from  points  on  the  same  vertical  line 
with  such  velocities  that  the  total  energy  is  equal  to  h,  the  same 
for  all.  The  different  parabolic  paths  contain  the  parameter  a  which 
changes  from  one  to  another.  The  action  along  any  path  contains 
the  same  parameter.    Eliminating  a  between  equations  125)  and  126) 


Fig.  27. 
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we   obtain   the   action   as   a   function   of  the   coordinates  x   and   z, 
whichever  path  is  described^ 


128) 


^  = 


Patting  A  equal  to 
a  constant  we  obtain 
the  curves  of  equal 
action  which  cut 
the  parabolic  paths 
orthogonally.  This 
problem  is  treated 
in  Tait's  Dynamics, 
§  219. 

This  problem  is 
geometrically  equi- 
valent  to   that    of 

streams  of ^  water  issuing  from  holes  in  a  vertical  side  of  a  tank^  for 
it  will  be  proved  in  Chapter  XI  that  the  velocity  of  water  so  issuing 
varies  with  the  height  in  precisely  the  manner  above  prescribed;  the 
parabolic  paths  corresponding  to  the  jets  of  water.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  all  these  parabolas  touch  a  common  line  making  an  angle 
of  forty -five  degrees  with  the  vertical,  and  that  the  curves  of  equal 
action  have  cusps  on  this  line.     (Fig.  28.) 

As  a  further  example ,  let  us  add  an  arbitrary  constant  to  the 
value  of  A  (which  may  always  be  done)  writing, 


Tig.  28. 


129) 
130) 


A^ax-l[[2{h-^9z)^a']^'-{2ih^g,,)^a']^, 


^9 


:r+  ^-[{2(A-^^)-a«r^-{2(A-^^o)"-«M*']  =  0. 


If  now  a;  =  0,  z^  z^j  A  vanishes,  thus  one  of  the  curves  of 
equal  action  shrinks  to  a  point.  The  problem  is  then  that  of 
particles  projected  in  a  vertical  plane  from  the  same  point  (0,  z^ 
with  the  same  velocity.  The  equations  oi  the  various  paths  and  the 
action  corresponding  contain  the  parameter  a.  Eliminating  a  we 
obtain  the  action  in  terms  of  the  position, 

131)    A^^„[{^h-g{z^-z;)-\.gyx*  +  {z-e,)4 


^9' 


-  {2h -g{0  +  z,)-gyx'  +  (^ - ^o)M*l 


The  various  paths  here  treated  have  a  parabolic  envelope  as  described 
in  §  35.     The  curves  of  equal  action  here  again  have  cusps  on  the 
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envelope,  Fig.  25.  The  hydrodynamical  illustration  of  this  problem  is 
a  lawn  sprinkler  or  fountain  from  a  ball  pierced  with  holes. 

Let  us  now  treat  the  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sun,  using 
the  coordinates  r,  d',  tp,  defined  as  in  §  21.  Since  r  is  not  constant, 
we  have  to  use  iJie  element  of  arc 

132)  ds^  =  dr^  +  r^dd'^  +  r^Bm^d'dipK 
From  which 

133)  ^  =  !{»•''  +  r^^'^  +  r«sin«^  •  cp'^}, 

also  *  ^^J. 

W=         ^  > 

r 

by  §  28  (y  being  taken  positive).  Let  us  for  simplicity  take  the 
mass  of  iie  planet  as  unity  and  write  yM=Jc^^  we  have  then 

dT         f       dA 

134)  ^,^g=..3^'  =  |^, 

Accordingly  our  differential  equation  becomes 
.86)    ^-  ![(#)■+,■.  (|i)V  .rir^di)-]  - 1-  *• 

Let  us  undertake  to  find  a  solution  in  the  form 
136)  A  =  R{r)  +  F{^,  (p), 

where  the  functions  R  and  F  contain  only  the  variables  indicated. 

'^^^^  dA  ^dB      dA  ^dF      BA^dF 

dr        dr       39"       d&      dtp       dtp 

Substituting  in  equation  135)  we  have 

1")      i[©"+;i©'+..i..©']-^'-». 

Multiplying  by  r*  and  transposing 

On  one  side  of  this  equation  we  have  functions  of  r  alone,  on  the 
other  functions  of  d'  and  q>  alone.  Since  r,  d'  and  (p  are  independent 
variables  this  cannot  hold  identically  unless  each  side  reduces  to  a 
constant.    The  partial  differential  equation  thus  falls  apart  into  the  two 

139)  \''C^'- '■''■-'"' ft 
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The  first  of  these  is  an  ordinary  differential  equation  for  R  giving 

141)  B^fy'^-^  +  2h.dr. 

The  equation  140)  is  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  writing 

142)  jp=©(^)+  0(y). 

Proceeding  as  before^  multiplying  by  sin^'d*  and  transposing; 

143)  Bin«*(g)'-2/JBin«^  =  -Q'. 
From  which,  as  before,  we  must  have 

whose  integrals  are  0  =  Yy  •  q>, 

146)  e=fy2j^^^.d». 

Substituting  the  values  of  R,  S,  0, 

147)  A=fy^-f-^l  +  2h.dr+fy2fi—^^,^.d»  +  Vy-g,. 

This  solution  contains  the  three  arbitrary  constants,  fi,  y^h.    Differ- 
entiating by  them  we  obtain  the  integrals 

a^  r  dr  .        . 


■/i 


^^  /  T  /^k*        2/3  ®* 


T/-^^'-:^«^ 


If  we   put   y  =  0,   necessitating   according   to    the   second   equation 
9  =  0,  the  first  equation  becomes 


149)  -^  +  /l_jAr-L_  =  p' 


the   equation   of  the   path,   which,    on   performing    the    integration 
indicated,  takes  the  form  obtained  in  §  20  equation  23). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OSCILLATIONS  AND  CYCLIC  MOTIONS. 

42.  Tautoohrone  for  Chravlty.  A  corye  along  which  a 
particle  will  descend  under  the  action  of  gravity  to  a  fixed  point 
from  a  yariable  point  in  the  same  time  is  called  a  tatUochrone  curve. 
If  the  particle  is  dropped  from  rest  we  have  the  equation  of  energy 

1)  f*  =  ©  =  2flrK-^), 

and  the  time  of  falling  to  the  level  ;er »  0  is 

0 

Let  the  length  of  the  arc  s  measured  from  the  fixed  point  be  q>(/), 
then 


3)  t=--^f^ 


If  ihe  curre  is  to  be  a  taatochrone  iiliis  must  be  independent  of  g^  or 


Let  us  change  the  variable  by  putting  g  =^  iSqU,  then 

1 

0 

or  changing  the  variable  back  to  ;;, 

0 

If  this  is  to  vanish  for  aU  values  of  the  limit  Zq  the  integrand 
must  vanish  y  or 

4)  ip'{g)  +  2gtp"(z)  =  0, 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve.     Writing  this 

?!!(?)  =  _  1, 
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ve  may  integrate^  obtaining 

log  9)'  {z)  =  —  ^  log  XT  +  const. 
Taking  the  antilogarithm; 

since  s  =»  ^(js).    Integrating  again^ 

6)  s  =  2cy^+d, 

where  c  and  d  are  arbitrary  constants.  This  is  the  equation  of  the 
curve.  In  order  to  recognize  its  nature  let  us  square  equation  5) 
writing 

where  a  =  —  is  an  arbitrary  constant.     Solving  for  ^9 


8)  r.-V, 

If  we  put  ^  ==  a  (1  —  cos  d)  this  becomes 


z 
2a'^z' 


ox  dz  '    r.dO'       T  /l  —  co_  .  


L  —  COB  ^  Bin  9" 

L  +  COB  -O"  1  4"  COS  ^ 

from  which 

a{l  +  GOBd')dd^-=dx. 
Integrating; 

a?  =  a  (-&•  +  sin  -&•)  +  const, 

OT,  if  X  and  0  vanish  together, 

aJ^aC^  +  sina-), 
'^  i?  =a(l  — cos-d-). 

These  are  the  equations  of  a  cycloid,  §  29  p.  83,  accordingly  the  cycloid 
is  not  only  a  brachistochrone  for  gravity,  but  also  a  tautochrone. 
For  a  particular  cycloid  the  time  of  descent  is  by  2)  and  7) 

11)  T^Y^f-J^^. 

0 

or  putting  e=^g^Uj 

_    1 

12)  T^V^  T-A-- 
Patting  u  =  sin^'9',  we  easily  obtain 

13)  T-srl/^.  r-  t 
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If  the  particle  be  allowed  to  ascend  after  passing  the  lowest 
point  of  the  cycloid  it  will  rise  to  the  same  height  from  which  it 
fell  and  the  motion  being  repeated,  the  time  of  a  complete  to-  and 
fro -oscillation  is 

/4a 


4T  =  2«^    , 

Thus  the  time  of  an  oscillation  of  whatever  amplitude  on  a  cycloid 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infinitesimal  oscillation  of  a  circular 
pendulum  of  length  4a  or  twice  the  diameter  of  the  rolling  circle 
which  generates  the  cycloid.  Since  the  time  of  oscillation  is 
independent  of  its  amplitude  we  are  led  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  motion  is  harmonic. 

We  may  more  generally  inquire  whether  an  isochronous  or 
tautochronous  vibration  is  necessarily  harmonic,  that  is:  Is  the 
elongation  of  a  particle,  performing  a  vibration  whose  period  is 
independent  of  the  amplitude,  necessarily  represented  by  a  sine  or 
cosine  function  of  the  time? 

Let  the  distance  along  the  path  from  the  point  to  which  the 
motion  is  tautochronous  be  s.  Then  if  the  system  is  conservative 
the  force  will  be  a  function  of  s.     Suppose 

14)  Z-m-T'- 

Multiplying  by    ,    and  integrating  we  obtain  the  equation  of  energy 

M 

where  s^  is  the  initial  value  from  which  the  particle  started  from 
rest.     The  time  of  the  mption  from  s  =  Sq  to  s  =  0  will  be 

0 

ds 


16)  <-/: 

*0 


or  putting  s  =  s^u. 


y2[F{s)-F{s])] 


2_-M  <*?..  du 


= '  r 


_     yF(s,uj- F{s,) 
1 


Differentiating  by  s^, 

17)  -''  =^  / — '-!^ — iy-F{s,t^Frs;) -  *ojji?:Mi^'^)Ji 

ds,      y^ij  F{8,u)-F(s,)V      ^'  '  ^iVF(,s,u)-F{s,)    | 

1 

V  2  J  s,  [F{x)  -  F{s,)]  r      ^  ^  ^  «^        2  yF{s)-F{s,)  \ 
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Since  this  is   to   vanish  for  all  values  of  the  limit  Sq  we  must  have 

18)  2lF(s)  -  Fis,)]  -  sF'(s)  +  s,F'{s,)  =  0, 

which  is  a  differential  equation  for  F($), 
Let  us  put  y  =  F(s), 

then  18)  becomes 

19)  S^|_2y  +  c  =  0, 

a   linear   equation   of  the   first  order.     An   integrating  factor  is  -jy 
multiplying  by  which  the  equation  becomes 


Integrating; 


^  =  ^ 


c 


20)  y  =  bs'  +  ^  =  F{s). 
From  this  we  obtain 

so  that  the  equation  of  tautochronous  motion  14)  must  be 

21)  |?  =  26«, 

accordingly  the  motion  must  be  harmonic,  and  evidently  6  must  be 
negative. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cycloid  is  a  tautochronous  curve  and 
that  a  tautochronous  vibration  must  be  harmonic. 

By  equation  6)  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  measured 
from  j?  =  0  is 

22)  s  =  2y2a0, 
from  which  , 

or  inserting  in  equation  1), 

Differentiating, 

24\  ^^_  ^ 9s ^=,^11. 

^  dt^~  ^  /       7         ^  (It  4a' 

4a  y  ^9  [zo  -  3^ j  ^.^.  .^^^  by Goode 

10*  ^ 
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Fig.  29. 


Thus  the  differential  equation  of  the  cycloidal  motion  is 

showing   that  the  motion  is  harmonic  with  the  period  2%y-—  as 

found  above.    The  cycloid  is  isochronous  for  all  arcs,  the  circle  only 
for  infinitely  small  arcs.     The  circle  having  the  same  curvature  as 

the  cycloid  at  its 
vertex  is  less  steep 
than  the  cycloid 
(Fig.  29)  and  there- 
fore the  time  of 
descent  on  the  circle 
is  greater  for  larger 
arcs,  as  shown  in 
§  22.  The  evolute  or  envelope  of  the  normals  of  a  cycloid  is  an 
equal  cycloid,  hence  the  cycloidal  pendulum  may  be  realized.  If  two 
material  half- cycloids  be  constructed  tangent  at  0  (Fig.  30),  where 
the  string  is  attached,  and  the  string  be  allowed  to  wind  itself 
against  them,  if  its  length  is  that  of  the  half- cycloid,  its  end  will 
describe  a  cycloid.     This  pendulum  was  constructed  by  Huygens.^) 

The  length  being  4  a  agrees  with  the  above.  On  account  of  the 
motion  on  the  cycloid  being  harmonic  Thomson  and  Tait  call  har- 
monic motions  cycloidal. 

43.  Bamped  Osolllations.  Let  *us  now  consider  a  particle 
under  the  influence  of  a  force  proportional  to  its  displacement  from 
a  certain  point  and  directed  toward  the  position  of  equQibrium,  the 

motion  being  resisted  by 
a  non- conservative  force 
proportional  to  the  first 
power  of  the  velocity. 
Galling  the  accelerations 
produced  by  tiie  positional 
(conservative)  force  —h^s, 
and  the  motional  (non- 
conservative)  force 

ds 


-*di' 


Fig.  80. 


the  equation  of  motion  is 


26) 


'  dt 


1)  Huyg^ens,  Horologium  oscUlatorium^  Paris  1673. 
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This  eqaation  is  linear  with  constant  coefficients;  and  is  a  type  of 
those  that  appear  in  the  theory  of  oscillations.  The  fundamental 
property  of  such  equations  is  that  any  solution  multiplied  by  a 
constant  is  a  solution^  and  that  the  sum  of  two  solutions  is  a 
solution.     In  order  to  find  a  particular  solution  we  put 

s  =  e^'. 
Differentiating  we  have 

Substituting  in  the  differential  equation  we  may  divide  out  the 
factor  e^*,  obtaining 

27)  X'  +  xX  +  h'  =  0, 

a  quadratic  to  determine  the  constant  X. 
Galling  its  roots  X^,  X2  we  have 

28)      I,  —  j  +  |y,?^:4At,   ;,  —  j_iy,?i:4R 

The  general  solution  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  particular  solu- 
tions e^^*  and  e^^  by  arbitrary  constants  and  adding.    Thus  we  obtain 

29)  s^Ae'^        ^  ^  +Be^^        ^  . 

We  have  to  consider  two  cases^ 

•I.     x»>4A», 

In  case  I  the  radical  is  real;  and  since  its  absolute  value  is  less 
than  X  both  X^  and  X^  are  negative  and  s  eventually  decreases  as  the 
time  goes  on,  vanishing  when  ^  =  00.     We  have 


This  vanishes  when 


-l,B 


=  e(ix-^)< 


or 


SO)         *=j^M=t^y 

Consequently  if  B  and  A  are  of  opposite  signs  5  wQl  increase  to  a 
maximum  and  then  continually  die  away.'  If  they  are  of  the  same 
sign  the  motion  dies  away  from  the  start  Both  cases  are  shown  in 
Fig.  31,  where  t  is  the  abscissa  and  s  the  coordinate. 

In   case  U   the   radical   is   imaginary  and   both   Jl^    and   X^    are 
complex.     Then  writing  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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^1  =  t^  +  iv,     }^  =  (I  —  iv, 

and  making  use  of  the  fundamental  formula  of  imaginaries^ 

31)  e^^*  =  cos  vt  +  i  sin  vt, 

and  the  principle  that  both  the  real  part  and  the  coefficient  of  i  in 
the  imaginary  part  of  a  solution  are  particular  solutions,  we  obtain 
the  two  particular  solutions 

e'**coBvt    and    e'^'sinv^. 


Fig.  31. 

We  thus  obtain  the  general  solution 

32)  s  =  e^'(^cosW  +  -Bsini;^) 

=  c"" '  '(^cos|>/4A«-x« .  t  +  BBin^yU^-x^  - 1) 
{A  and  B  being  new  arbitrary  constants), 
or  as  in  §  19  equation  10), 

X 

33)  5  =  ae    ^  cos(|>/4fc»-x«  •  ^- a). 

The  trigonometric  factor  represents  a  simple  harmonic  oscillation, 
which  on  account  of  the  continually  decreasing  exponential  factor 
dies  away  as  the  time  increases  (Fig.  32).  Such  a  motion  is  called  a 
damped  oscillation,  and  x  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  damping. 
The  extreme  elongation  occurs  when 

34)  ^;  =  ae~^'  [-  |>/4fe2~x«  •  sin  g  yu^-x^  -t-a) 


~|co8(|>/4)?:^^.f-a))  =  0, 
that  is  when 

35)  tan(Jy4F^:^.<-a) 
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The  smaller  the  damping  Xy  tiie  more  nearly  does  the  time  of  the 
maximum  coincide  with  that  of  the  maximum  of  the  cosine  factor 
in  33).  In  any  case  successive  maxima  follow  each  other  at  intervals 
equal  to  the  period  of  the  oscillation, 

36)  T^  — i^z.^. 

At  two  successive  maxima  on  the  same  side,  s^  and  s^,  the  cosine 
term  will  have  the  same  value,  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  elongations 
will  be  that  of  the  exponential  factors,  or 


=  € 


FiR.  32 


The  logarithm  of  the  ratio, 

37)  ( 


®5,  2 


23r 


-1 


is  accordingly  constant,  and  by  means  of  observations  on  the  loga- 
rithmic decrement  we  may  determine  the  damping.  We  see  that  the 
nlecrement  depends  on  and  increases  with  the  ratio  of  the  square  of 
the  coefficient  of  damping  x  to  the  coefficient  of  ^^stiffness''  h^. 

If  there  were  no  damping,  x  =  0,  we  should  have  for  the  period, 


7,  __  2« 


Introducing  these  values  of  Tq  and  d,  we  may  write 
38)  T=To-)/rr^  =  T,(l,+  -/>...), 
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BO  that  if  the  damping  is  smaU^  as  is  usually  the  case^  it  affects  the 
period  only  by  small  quantities  of  the  second  order. 

As  has  been  shown  in  §  38  we  have  here  an  instance  of  the 
use  of  a  dissipation  function 

and  the  energy  is  dissipated  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  exponen- 
tial e-^^K 

44.  Forced  Vibrations.  Besonance.  The  motion  considered 
in  the  last  section  being  that  of  a  system  left  to  itself  is  called  a 
free  oscillation  or  vibration.  We  shall  now  consider  a  problem  of  a 
different  sort  from  any  yet  treated  and  involving  a  force  depending 
upon  the  time^  and  thus  introducing  or  withdrawing  energy  from 
the  system.  Let  us  suppose  a  particle  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  above,  but  in  addition  to  be  acted  upon  by  an 
extraneous  force  varying  according  to  a  harmonic  function  of  the  time, 

40)  F=Eco^pt, 

so  that  the  differential  equation  of  motion  is 

41)  ^jj  +  ^55  +  ^^*^==  -Ecosjp^ 
We  may  find  a  particular  solution  by  putting 

s  =  aco^{pt  —  a)y 

^  =  -  aj)  sin  {pi  -  a),     |^r ap^  cos  (jp^  -  a). 

Substituting  in  the  differential  equation,  we  have 

43)       a  (h^  — i>')  cos  (p^  —  a)  —  axp  sin  (j)^  —  a)  =  i?  cosjp^ 

=  E[co8a  cos  {pt  —  a)  —  sin  a  sin  (jp<  —  a)). 

This  can  be  identically  true  for  all  values  of  t  only  if  the  coefficients 
of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  variable  angle  {pt  —  a)  are  respectively 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  equation,  accordingly  we  must  have 

axp  =  JSsina, 

^  a  (A*  —  jp*)  =  J5  cos  a, 

from  which  eliminating  first  E  and  then  cc, 

tan  a  =  j-/  --^y 

45)  _^^1 

E  =  ay{h^-py  +  x^p\     • 

from  which  we  obtain  the  amplitude 

46)  a  =  ^' 
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Thus  our  solution  is 

E 

47)  s  =   ,  cos  (pt  —  cc\ 

The  motion  represented  by  this  solution  is  called  the  forced 
vibration,   for  the   system   is   forced  to   assume   the   same  period  as 

that  of  the  extraneous  force  F,  namely  — >  of  frequency  ^   ;  while 

the  frequency  of  the  free  or  natural  vibration  would  be  —  y^^—rf 
or  without  damping  ^  ' 

The  displacement  is  not  in  phase  with  the  force,  lagging  behind 
it  by  less  than  a  quarter -period  if  tana  is  positive,  that  is,  if  h  is 
greater  than  jp,  in  other  words  if  the  natural  frequency  is  greater 
than  the  forced.  If  on  the  contrary  the  natural  frequency  is  less 
than  the  forced,  tana  is  negative,  and  since  since  is  positive,  the 
displacement  is  between  a  quarter  and  a  half- period  behind  the  force. 
If  the  frequencies  of  the  forced  and  free  vibrations  coincide,  tana 
becomes  infinite,  the  lag  is  a  quarter  period,  so  that  the  displacement 
is  a  maximum  when  the  force  is  zero  and  vice  versa.    Then  47)  becomes 

48)  s  =  --shihtj 

and  if  the  damping  x  is  small,  the  amplitude  is  very  large.  This  is 
.the  case  in  the  phenomenon  of  resonance,  of  great  importance  in 
various  parts  of  physics,  including  acoustics,  electricity,  and  dispersion 
in  optics.  The  equation  shows  how  a  very  small  force  may  produce 
a  very  large  vibration  if  the  period  coincides  nearly  enough  with 
the  natural  one,  and  explains  the  danger  to  bridges  from  the  accu- 
mulated effect  of  the  measured  step  of  soldiers,  the  heavy  rolling  of 
ships  caused  by  waves  of  proper  period,  and  kindred  phenomena. 

Although  in  the  phenomenon  of  resoniEmce  the  excursion  and 
consequently  the  kinetic  energy  becomes  very  large,  it  is  of  course 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  energy  comes  from  nothing  as  has  been 
frequently  contended  by  inventive  charlatans  proposing  to  obtain  vast 
stores  of  energy  from  sound  vibrations.^) 

If  we  form  the  equation  of  activity,  by  multiplying  41)  by  jzf 

^  sm  (pt  —  a)  coQpt 

=  — ^—  —  (—  COS  a  sinpt  GO&pt  +  sin  a  cob^ pt), 


1)  Of  these  the  United  States  has  produced  more  than  its  share.  The 
ignorance  of  the  above  mentioned  principle  enabled  John  Eeely  to  abstract  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  from  intelligent  (!)  American  shareholderf.p 
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we  see  that  energy  is  being  alternately  introduced  into  and  withdrawn 
from  the  system  by  the  extraneous  force.  On  the  average  however, 
as  we  find  by  integrating  the  trigonometric  terms  with  respect  to 
the  time,  - 


/■ 


sinptcoBiJtdt  =  0, 


^  P  P 

0 


the  time  average  of  the  activity  depends  upon  the  last  term  containing 
sin  a,  and  this  is  always  positive,  consequently  the  extraneous  force  is 
on  the  whole  continually  doing  work  on  the  system,  which  is  being 

dissipated  at  the  rate  x \~\  •  This  work  is  a  maximum  when  a  =  ^ ' 
when  the  system  is  in  complete  resonance.  Thus  the  mechanical 
€flFects  producible  by  resonance  are  shown  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  causes  acting,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  common  story  of  the 
fiddler  fiddling  down  a  bridge  is  demonstrated. 

The  exactness  of  ^'tuning",  or  approach  to  exact  coincidence  of 
period  necessary  for  resonance  is  shown  in  Fig.  33,  which  is  the 
graph  of  the  curve 

where  y  =  —  is  the  ratio  of  the  actual  amplitude  of  equation  46)  to 

the  steady  statical  displacement  v^,  produced  by  a  constant  force  E 
(that  is  when  p  =  0),  ^  =  ?  is  the  ratio  of  the  frequencies  of  forced 
and  free  vibration,  and'  a^=s— .i)     The  curves  are  drawn  for  values 

of  the  parameter  a^  equal  to  01,  -05,  10,  -15,  -20.  Thus  the  magnitude 
of  the  resonance  for  any  particular  case  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  figure.     The  resonance  is  sharper  the  smaller  a.     The   maximum 

amplitude  is  not  for  perfect  tuning,  but  for  a;  =  l/i  -  y*    The  value 

of  the  maximum  is  nearly  equal  to  —  • 

If  there  is  no  friction,  for  p  =  A  the  vibration  becomes  infinite, 
which  means  simply  that  in  this  case  friction  must  be  taken  into 
account.     If  there  is  no  friction  we  have  by  44), 

sin  a  =  0,     cos  a  =  1 

50)  S=j^,-^,GOSpt, 


1)  This  parameter  a  is  not  the  angle  a  above.  /^  i 
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and  the  displacement  is  in  the  same  or  opposite  phase  with  the 
foree^  according  as  A  is  greater  than  or  less  than  p.  In  the  latter 
<»8e  the  excursion  is  a  maximum  in  one  direction  when  the  force  is 
exerting  a  maximum  pull  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  need  not 
appear  paradoxical,  for  consider  the  limiting  case  of  a  system  with 
very  little  stifl&iess  in  proportion  to  its  inertia,  that  is  h  very  small 
and  the  natural  period  very  great.  Then  the  excursion  is  always 
opposite  in  phase  to  the  force  on  account  of  the  inertia  of  the 
system.  In  the  opposite  case  of  a  system  with  very  little  inertia  in 
proportion  to  the  stiffiiess,  h  is  very  large,  and  the  excursion  is  in 
phase  with  the  force.  In  this  case  (that  of  complete  agreement)  we 
have  what  is  called  the  equilibrium  theory  of 
oscillation,   the  displacement  being  the  same  as 

if  the  problem   were   one    in   statics    (5==ri)' 

except  that  the  force  and  displacement  are  varying 
together.  Such  a  theory  was  given  by  Newton 
for  the  tides,  which  consist  of  a  forced  vibration 
of  the  water  covering  the  earth  under  the  periodic 
force  due  to  the  moon's  attraction.  The  more 
accurate  theory  taking  account  of  inertia  was 
given  by  Lagrange.  The  relation  of  the  dyna- 
mical to  the  equilibrium  theory  is  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
The  two  points  of  distinction  between  free 
and  forced  oscillations  then  are,  first,  that  the 
free  vibration  has  its  period  determined  solely 
by  the  nature  of  the   system,   while   the  forced 

vibration 
takes       the 
period  of  the 
force,     and 

secondly, 
that  if  there 
is  dampings 


Fig.  83. 

the   free   vibration   dies   away,    while    the   forced    vibration  •  persists 
unchanged. 

The  theory  of  the  forced  vibration  which  we  have  given  does 
not  take  account  of  the  gradual  production  of  the  motion  from  a 
state  of  rest,  but  refers  only  to  the  motion  after  the  steady  state 
has  been  reached.  We  may  now  complete  the  treatment  and  take 
account  of  the  motion  at  the  start.  Our  previous  solution  is  merely 
a  particular  solution.  According  to  the  theory  of  linear  diflferential 
equations  in  order  to  obtain  the  general  solution  we  must  add  to  the 
particular   solution   just   obtained   the   solution   of  the  ^^.^I^Wo^WPp 
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when  the  second  member  is  equal  to  zero^  or  in  physical  terms  the 
forced  and  free  vibrations  exist  superimposed.     Accordingly  we  have 

51)    g  =  — - — — cos(i)^-«)  +  ^e~^''cos(l/fe^~v-^-i})» 

If  the  system  starts  from  rest  we  must  determine  A  and  j3  so  that 

ds 
when  ^  =  0,  5  and  ^  are   equal  to   zero.     These  conditions  will  be 

very  nearly  satisfied,  if  jp  and  h  are  nearly  equal  and  x  small,  by 

52)  s  =  a[cos(i)^-a)-6    *''cos(]/a»-^' • «  -  a)  j' 

The  simultaneous  existence  of  two  harmonic  vibrations  of  nearly 
equal  frequencies  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  heats. 
Suppose 

53)  5  =  a  cos  {pt  —  a)  +  6  cos  [{p  +  /1p)  i  —  /J}, 

where  ^dp  is  a  small  quantity,   equal  to   23C  times  the  difference  of 
frequencies.     We  may  write  the  last  term 

b  cos  {(jp^  —  a)  +  Jp  -t+a  —  p] 

=  b{cos(pt  —  a)  cos  (Jp  't  +  a  —  P) 

—  sin  (pt  —  a)  sin  (Jp  •  <  +  «  ~  /3)}, 
so  that 

54)  5  =  {a  +  6  cos  (Jp  •  ^  +  a  —  jS)}  cos  (pt  —  a) 

—  6  sin  (Jp  •  f  +  a  —  /3)  sin  (pt  —  a), 

or  if  we  write 

a  +  b  cos  (Jp  't+a  —  fi)  =  A 

—  6  sin  (Jp  't+a  —  /3)  =  B, 

s  =  AcoB(pt  —  a)  +  BQhi(pt  —  a)y 

55)  5  =  Z)co8(jp^  — a  — c), 
where 

and 


€  =  tan-  -  -7 ) 


■'I- 


D  =  YA^  +  B^  =  [a^  +  V  +  2abco8 (Jp  ^  t  +  a-fi)] \ 

Accordingly  the  compound  vibration  may  be  considered  as  a  harmonic 
motion  of  variable  amplitude  and  phase,  the  amplitude  varying  from 

a  +  b  to  a  —  b,  with  the  period  -^  and  frequency    -  ^  equal  to  the 

difference  of  the  frequencies  of  the  two  constituents.   The  phenomenon 
of  beats  or  interferences  is  represented  graphically  in  ^ffe/^fiQJp 
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In  the  case  of  free  and  forced  vibrations  coexisting  [equation  52)], 
we  have  at  the  beginning  beats  which  gradually  die  away  owing  to 


-Ut 


the  factor  c    ^      in  the  free  vibration,  leaving  only  the  forced  vibration. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  84. 

This  is  shown  in  an  interesting  manner  by  a  tuning  fork  electrically 
excited  by  another  fork  not  quite  in  unison  with  it,  the  phenomenon 
of  a  single  driven 
fork  apparently 
producing  beats 
with  itself  being 
very  striking  (Fig. 
35).     It    wiU   be 

noticed  that  the  first  maximum  is  greater  than  the  steady  amplitude. 
The   greater  part   of  this   section   and  the  preceding  is   taken 
from  Eayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound, 

45.  General  Theory  of  small  Oscillations.  Having  now 
set  forth  the  general  characteristics  of  vibrations  excuted  by  systems 
possessing  one  degree  of  freedom,  we  will  now  treat  the  problem  of 
the  small  vibrations  of  any  system  about  a  configuration  of  equili- 
brium after  the  manner  of  Lagrange,  who  first  investigated  it. 

Suppose  a  system  is  defined  by  n  parameters  Qu  q^y  -  * »  Qn*  Its 
potential  energy  will  depend  only  on  the  coordinates  $,  and  developing 
by  Taylor's  Theorem, 

56)     T-F.+2V(|a+lff''*G^a+-- 


r=l 


r=l  •=! 


where  the  suffix  zero   denotes  the  value  when  all  the  g^s  are  zero. 
Suppose   that   this   is   a  configuration  of  equilibrium,  then  TT  is  a 


minimum  or  maximum  and  every 


(dW\ 


equals  zero.    Thus  W—Wq 


begins  with  a  quadratic  function  of  the  g's.  If  the  motion  is  small 
enough  we  may  neglect  the  terms  of  higher  orders  of  small  quantities. 
Accordingly,  neglecting  the  constant  Wq  (for  the  potential  energy 
always  contains  an  arbitrary  constant  which  does  not  afiFect  tiie 
motion),  we  shall  put  W  a  homogeneous  quadratic  fanction  of  the  g's 
with  constant  coefficients. 


57) 
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If  the  equilibrium  is  stable  the  potential  energy  must  be  a  minimum 
so  that  the  constants  Crg  will  be  such  that  the  quadratic  function  W 
is  positive  for  all  possible  values  of  the  variables  q. 

The   kinetic   energy  will   be   a   quadratic  function   of  the   time 
derivatives,  q[,  qj^y  -  -  -  q,n, 


58)  ^'ly.y.^r--'-' 


=1  «=1 


where   the   a's   are   functions   of  the  coordinates  q  alone.     We  may 
develop  the  functions  a^,  in  series,  thus  one  term  of  the  sum  becomes 


59)  a„2;g.'  =  q:Mr.  +2*  Wo+ 


*=1 


and  since  the  velocities  (^  are  small  at  the  same  time  as  the  co- 
ordinates g,  we  may  neglect  all  the  terms  within  the  braces  except 
that  of  lowest  order  a?„  therefore  we  may  consider  the  a's  as 
constants.  If  we  have  besides  the  conservative  forces  of  restitution, 
arising  from  the  potential  energy  TT,  non- conservative  resistances 
which  are  linear  functions  of  the  velocities,  we  may  make  use  of  a 
dissipation  function  Fy  §  39,  such  that  the  dissipative  force  correspond- 

ing  to  the  coordinate  qr  will  be  —  g  y  We  thus  have  the  three 
homogeneous  quadratic  functions  with  constant  coefficients, 

60)  ^=-2  22'''-3^«- 

[Each   of  these   has   the   property  of  being  positive  for  all  possible 

\  •  values   of  the   variables  of  which  it,  is  a  function.     The  a's  may  be 

eaUed   coefficients   of  inertia,   the   (;'s,   coefficients   of  stiffiiess,   and 

the  x's,   coefficients   of  viscosity  or  resistance.     We   may  now  form 

Lagrange's  equations  for  any  coordinate  g^.. 

dp^       CT  dW       dF 

^^^  dt  -dl^^'-'-       dq^  - di;.' 

where 
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62) 


dW  ,  ,  , 

^^  f     .  ^     .  I  ' 


Inserting  these  values  in  our  differential  equation  we  have,  performing 
the  differentiation  by  t, 


63) 


d'q. 


d'q. 


^ri-jir  +  ^ri--s,t  +•••+«. 


dt 


dq^ 


+  Criqi         +C^222         -f 


'+3Crn 


'    dt^ 

dt 


•+c,.„g„  =  0, 


a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  with  constant 
coefKcients.  We  have  one  such  equation  for  each  coordinate  qr.  As 
in  the  case  of  one  variable  we  may  find  a  particular  solution  by 
assuming  for  each  coordinate 

qr  =  Are^^y 

the  X  being  the  same  constant  for  all  the  ^'s.  Inserting  these  values 
in  63)  we  obtain,  after  dividing  by  the  common  factor  e^', 

A  («11  ^*  +  ^^n  ^  +  ^ll)  +  •  •  •  +  An(a^nX^  +  Xi^  +  Cin)  =  0, 
^l(ajiX-  +  XjiA  +  Cgi)  H h  An{ainX^  +  X2«A  +  C2„)  =0, 


64) 


At  {anlX^  +  X„i  A  +  C«i)  H \-An  (an„X^  +  X„nX  +  Cnn)  ==  0. 

These  are  linear  equations  in  the  J.*s  and  suffice  to  determine  their 
ratios  when  X  is  known.  In  order  that  they  may  be  satisfied  by 
other  than  zero  values  of  the  J.'s,  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients 
must  vanish,  namely, 


65) 


^11  ^*  +  Xii  ^  +  Cji,  .  ,  ^  amX^  +  XmX  +  Cm 


=  0. 


««l^^+  ^n\X  +  Cnly.  .  .  a^n^    +  X^nX  +  C„n\ 


This  is  Lagrange's  determinantal  equation  for  X.  It  is  of  degree  2>} 
and  does  not  contain  odd  powers  of  Jl  if  JF"  ==  0.  We  shall  denote 
its  roots  by  X^,  X^, . . ,  X^n,  which  we  shall  suppose  are  all  different. 
We  shall  first  prove  that  none  of  the  roots  are  real  and  positive,     j 
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If  we  multiply  the  r^^  equation  64),  which  may  be  written 

64)  A»2*"^'  +  ^^"r.A,  +^Cr.A,  =  0 

by  Ar  and  take  the  sum  for  all  the  r's,  we  obtain 

The  double  sum  by  which  X^  is  multiplied  is  the  value  of  the 
function  2T  when  for  every  q^.  is  substituted  Ar.  We  shall  denote 
this  by  2T{A),  Similarly  the  coefficient  of  A  is  2F{A),  and  the 
constant  term  or  that  independent  of  X  is  2W{A),  But  by  the 
fundamental  property  of  the  three  functions  each  must  be  positive 
for  every  set  of  values  of  its  variables.    The  equation  66)  thus  written, 

67)  X^T{A)  +  XF{A)  +  W{A)  =  0 

shows  at  once  that  X  cannot  be  real  and  positive,  for  that  would 
involve  the  sum  of  three  positive  terms  being  zero. 

Secondly  if  F=0,  that  is  if  there  is  no  dissipation, 

js  _  _  W(A) 
^   ~~         T{A) 

which  is  negative  and  >l  is  a  pure  imaginary.  In  this  case  e^*  and 
e~^'  are  replaced  as  above  by  trigonometric  functions  representing 
an  undamped  harmonic  oscillation  of  the  same  period  for  all  the 
parameters  q. 

Thirdly,  if  F  is  large  enough  X  can  be  real  and  negative.  In 
this  case  each  parameter  q  gradually  dies  away  to  zero,  the  rate  of 
dying  away  being  the  same  for  all.  This  corresponds  to  case  I  of 
the  preceding  section. 

Fourthly,  in  the  limiting  case  of  a  system  devoid  either  of 
inertia  or  of  stijB&iess,  so  that  T  or  TT  is  zero,  F  not  zero,  instead 
of  a  pair  of  roots  we  have  a  single  one  which  is  real  and  negative, 
so  that  the  motion  dies  away. 

Fifthly,  in  other  cases,  that  is  when  neither  T,  F,  nor  W  vanish 
and  F  is  not  too  large,  X  is  complex.  This  is  tiie  most  frequent 
case  in  practice. 

We  shall  prove  that  the  real  part  of  X  is  negative.  When  the 
value  of  any  root  X  is  determined,  the  equations  64)  determine  the 
quantities  Ar  except  for  a  common  factor.  If  complex  values  enter, 
since   any   equation   which   involves   i   will   also  hold  ^pod  if  i.  be 
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changed  to  —  i,  changing  any  root  X  to  its  conjugate  A'  causes 
every  A  to  change  to  its  conjugate  A\    Let  us  accordingly  write 

^  Ar  =  CCr  +  iPr,      A^^  =^  ttr  —  i^r- 

Let  us  now  apply  the  method  that  gave  us  equation  66),  except 
that  we  multiply  the  equations  64)  containing  X  by  the  J."s  corres- 
ponding to  Xj  obtaining 

69)  A«2  '^^r.ArJi  +  X^  '^*r.ArA,  +'^  '^Cr.ArA  =  0. 

r  =  l  #=1  r=l  «  =  1  r=l  «=1 

In  this  equation  any  coefficient  a^  appears  in  the  two  terms  for 
which  r  =p,  s  =  t  and  also  r^t,s  =p,  so  that  the  sum  is 

aj,t{Aj,At  +  AtA^], 

or  substituting  the  values  of  the  J.'S; 

(^pt  l^P  +  i^p)  {p^t  -  iPd  +  («*  +  iPd  (^P  -  iPp)) 

Accordingly  using  a  notation -similar  to  that  before  employed  equa- 
tion 69)  is 

70)  X'  [T{a)  +  I{P)]  +  X  [F{a)  +  JFQJ)]  +  W{a)  +  W{p)  =  0. 

Now  performing  the  same  process  on  equations  64)  with  the  root  X' 
and  multiplying  by  the  As  we  obtain 

71)  A' « [T{a)  +  T(j3)]  +  A'  [F(a)  +  F(fi)-]  +  W(a)  +  W(P)  =  0. 

Then  X  and  X'  are  roots  of  the  same  quadratic.  We  therefore  have 
their  sum 

72^  l+2'-2a^-^(")  +  ^(^^ 

'^;  x  +  x^^ii^     r(«y+^(^' 

so  that  /i  is  negative.  The  solution  therefore  represents  a  damped 
vibration,  as  in  case  11  §  43,  the  period  and  damping  being  the 
same  for  all  the  g's.  For  another  treatment  of  Lagrange's  determinant 
see  Note  V. 

Having  obtained  all  the  roots  A,  by  substitution  of  any  one  Xr 
in  the  equations  64)  we  obtain  the  ratios  A^:  A^:  -"  :  An*  For  each 
value  of  Xr  we  obtain  a  different  set  of  ratios.  We  will  distinguish 
the  values  belonging  to  Xr  by  an  upper  affix  r,  so  that  A^  means 
the  coefficient  of  e  ''^  in  the  coordinate  g,. 

The  theory  of  linear  differential  equations  shows  us  that  for  the 
general  solution  we  must  take  the  sum  of  the  particular  solutions 
Aie''*  for  all  the  roots  Xry  so  that  we  obtain  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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73)  


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  ratios  of  the  A^b  in  any  column 
haye  been  determined  by  the  linear  equations  64)  ^  so  that  there  is 
a  factor  which  is  still  arbitrary  for  each  column,  that  is  to  say, 
2 «  in  all.  We  may  now  replace  the  exponentials  by  trigonometric 
terms.     The  appearance  of  the  terms  with  conjugate  imaginaries 

leads  to  the  disappearance  of  imi^inaries  from  the  result.    Changing 
the  notation  we  will  accordingly  write 

q^  =*  Ble^'' COS  (y^t-e^)  +  Ble'^*  cob  {v^i'-a^)  +  ■  • 

+  B;^e''-*  COB  (vJ-Bn), 

ft  «  Ble^'' COB {v J -e;)  +  Ble^*coB{v^t-B^)  +  •  •  • 
74)  +  B^e^^' COB  (vj-sn), 


qn  =  BU''''(^OB{v,t-8^)  +  Ble'^'coB(v^t--B^)  +  '" 

+  B:e^-'coB(vnt-en). 

If  these  be  substituted  in  the  differential  equations  it  will  be 
found  that  the  J?'s  satisfy  the  same  linear  equations  as  the  ^i's. 
Each  column  then  contains  an  arbitrary  constant  as  before  in  the  jB's 
and  a  second  arbitrary  constant  in  the  s  belonging  to  the  column. 
We  may  therefore  state  the  general  result:  —  The  motion  of  any 
system,  possessing  n  degrees  of  freedom,  slightly  displaced  from  a 
position  of  stable  equilibrium  may  be  described  as  follows:  Each 
coordinate  performs  the  resultant  of  n  damped  harmonic  oscillations 
of  different  periods.  The  phase  and  damping  factor  of  any  simple 
oscillation  of  a  particular  period  are  the  same  for  all  the  coordinates. 
'  The  absolute  value  of  the  amplitude  for  any  particular  coordinate  is 
arbitrary,  but  the  ratios  of  the  amplitudes  for  a  particular  period  for 
the  different  coordinates  are  determined  solely  by  the  nature  of  the 
system,  that  is,  by  its  inertia,  stiffiiess  and  resistance  coefficients. 
The  2n  arbitrary  constants  determining  the  n  amplitudes  and  phases 
are  found  from  the  values  of  the  n  coordinates  q  and  velocities  ^ 
for  a  particular  instant  of  time.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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We  further  notice  that^  since  the  different  periods  depending 
upon  V  are  deriyed  from  the  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation^  they 
are  not  in  general  commensurable;  so  that  the  motion  is  not  as  a 
whole  generally  periodic.  For  instance  in  the  case  of  Lissajons's 
carves  described  in  §  19^  unless  the  two  periods  are  commensurable 
the  curre  will  neyer  dose.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  spherical 
pendulum  performing  small  oscillations  the  periods  of  the  two  co- 
ordinates were  equal,  so  that  the  path  became  a  closed  curve,  an 
ellipse. 

There  is  one  set  of  coordinates  of  peculiar  importance.  For 
simplicity  let  us  suppose  there  is  no  dissipation,.  ^^O.  Let  us 
make  a  linear  transformation  with  constant  coefficients,  patting 

75) 


Differentiating  by  t  the  g"s  are  obtained  from  the  qf^%  by  the  same 
substitution.  It  is  shown  by  algebra  that  we  may  determine  the 
coefficients  y  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  quadiBtic  functions  T 
and  W  are  simultaneously  transformed  to  sums  of  squares,  the  product 
terms  being  absent.    Supposing  this  done  we  have 

T«  \{a,fp[^  +  a,9>i«  +  ...+  an9>4»), 

76)  ^ 

Then  we  have 

and  our  differential  equations  63)  are 

77)  ar-^  +  CrV>r^O, 

and  the  integrals, 

78)  q>r  =  Ar  cos 


in-'-')- 


In  other  words,  each  coordinate  9  appears  in  its  own  differential 
equation  entirely  separate  from  the  rest,  and  performs  a  harmonic 
vibration  independent  of  the  others  with  its  own  period.  The  y's 
are  called  normal  or  principal  coordinates.  The  g's  being  linear  func- 
tions of  the  97'B  describe  compound  harmonic  oscillations.  A  vibration 
in  which  all  the  normal  coordinates  but  one  vanish  is  called  a  normal 
mbration.     The   effect   of  this   on  the  g's  is,  if  every  y  equals  zero 

except  q>„  to  make  Digitized  by  GoOQk 
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79)  •  .      .      .     . 

that  is  in  a  normal  vibration  all  the  coordinates  of  whatever  sort 
are  in  ratios  constant  throughout  the  motion^  or  the  solutions  74) 
are  reduced  to  a  single  column.  The  motion  is  then  completely 
periodic^  all  the  coordinates  passing  through  the  equilibrium  values 
simultaneously.  We  may  thus  describe  the  general  motion  as  the 
resultant  of  n  normal  oscillations.  The  normal  coordinates  have  the 
property  that  the  energy  of  any  vibration  is  the  sum  of  the  energies 
of  the  separate  normal  vibrations,  for  substituting  78)  in  76)  we  have 

80)  T+W^^(c,A,^  +  c,A,^  +  "'+CnAJ). 

46.  Vibration  of  a  String  of  Beads. .  Oontinnons  String. 

As  an  example  of  the  preceding  theory  let  us  consider  the  problem, 
solved  by  Lagrange^),  of  the  motion  of  a  string  on  which  are 
fastened  a  number  of  beads  of  equal  mass  equidistant  from  each 
other  and  from  the  ends  of  the  string,  the  mass  of  the  string  being 
neglected  in  comparison.  Let  the  number  of  beads  be  n,  the  mass 
of  each,  m,  the  distances  apart,  a,  and  the  length  of  the  string, 
l=^{n  +  i)a.  Suppose  for  simplicity  the  motion  of  each  bead  takes 
place  in  a  straight  line  at  Tight  angles  to  the  stretched  string,  all 
the  displacements  yr  being  in  the  same  plane.  Then  the  kinetic 
energy  is 

81)  r=f(y;»  +  y;»+..  +  y^«). 

The  coefficients  of  inertia  are  the  same  for  all,  equal  to  the  mass  of 
any  bead.  The  displacements  being  small  quantities,  the  length  of 
the  string  connecting  any  two  beads  is  equal  to  a  plus  small 
quantities  of  the  second  order  which  will  be  neglected.  The  tension 
of  the  string  will  thus  be  considered  constant  and  equal  to  S, 
Neglecting  the  weight  of  the  beads  the  only  forces  acting  on  a  bead 

are  the   compon- 
ents of  the  tension 

._„  of   the    two    ad- 

i^^^ j il_ jacent  portions  of 

pjg.  3g,  the  string  in  the 

direction  of  the 
displacement  y.  Fig.  36.  To  find  the  component  we  have  to  multiply 
the   tension   by  the   cosine   of  the'  angle  made   by  the  displacement 

1)  Lagrange,  Mecanique  Analytique,  Tom.  I,  p.  39g,g.^.^g^^yQoOQle 
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with  the  segment  of  the  string;  which  is  the  difference  of  two  con- 
secative  displacements  divided  by  a.  Accordingly  the  force  on  the 
r*^  bead  is 

82)  I  {(y,_,  -  y,)  +  (y.+i  -  y,)} |J, 

from  which  we  obtain  the  potential  energy, 


83) 


^=2^{yi'  +  (y«-i'»)*  +  (^»-y«)*+- •■+y- 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  y's  are  not  normal  coordinates  since  product 
terms  appear  in  W. 

Forming  the  differential  equations  of  motion  we  obtain 


84) 


'"^  +  |-(y»-y»-'  +  yn-  0)  =  0. 


Now  patting  yr  =  Are^'  and  collecting  according  to  the  ^.'s  we 
obtaia 


86) 


or,  dividing  through  by     -  and  patting 


87) 


2 +  »»«*- =  (7, 

CAi-A^  +  0  + =  0, 

-A^  +  CA^-A^  +  O- =  0, 

0-A^  +  CAs-A^  +  0+-=0, 


The  determinantal  equation  for  X  is 

C,  -1,    0,    0,    0,.. 

-1,    C,  -1,    0,    0,.. 

88)  D„  =     0  ,  - 1,    C  ,  - 1,    0  , . . 

0,    0,-1,    C,-l,.. 


■'  0,    n  rows. 
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Expanding  the  determinant  in  terms  of  its  first  minors  we  have 

89)  D„«CDn^l-Dn-2. 

This  equation  between  three  consecntive  determinants  of  the  same 
form  suggests  a  trigonometric  relation^  namely^  making  nse  of  the 
relation 

sin  (a  +  6)  +  sin  (a  —  6)  =  2  sin  a  cos  b, 

with  b^d;  a  =  nd;  we  hare 

sin  (n  +  1)  ^  +  sin  (n  —  1)  -d-  =  2  sin  n^  cos  d; 

Comparing  this  with  the  formula  89), 

we  see  that  they  are  identical  if  we  put 

C  =  2cos'&,    D„=csin(n+1)^, 
where  c  is  independent  of  n.     To  find  it  put  n  =  1, 

Di  =  C  — 2cos'9'  =  -.-^-. 
Accordingly 

90)  ^^_,:-,«..s^ 


sin '9' 


If  this  is  to  vanish  we  must  have 

(n  +  l)#  = 


:   KTCy 


where  k  is  any  integer  (not  a  multiple  of  n  +  1,  to  prevent  sin  '^  in 
the  denominator  from  vanishing).  Introducing  ttie  values  of  %r  thus 
found  we  obtain 

A: 


91) 
from  which 


.  92) 


C  =  2  +  ^- =  2coB«- =  2co8-i-«, 


-X»  =  v»  =  M(l_ 
ma  \ 

n  =  2l/A. 
r   ma 


COS 


n  +  1 


') 


%. 


rig.  37. 


2(n  +  l) 

Letting  A;  =  1,  2,  3, ...  w,  we  obtain  n  different 
frequencies  proportional  to  the  abscissae  of 
points  dividing  a  quadrant  into  (n  +  1)  equal 
parts,  Fig.  37.  Giving  i  other  values  not 
multiples  of  (n  + 1),  we  shall  merely  repeat 
these  frequencies.  There  are  accordingly  n 
different  frequencies  for  the  vibrations. 

We   may   arrive    at   the   same    result    by 
noticing  that  the  linear  equations  for  the  J.'b, 


87) 


^  Ar-l  +  CAr  ~  ^r+1  =  0, 
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are  satisfied  by 

where  P  is  a  constant,  making  use  of  the  same  trigonometric  for- 
mula  as   before.     Accordingly   let   as   sabstitate   in    the    differential 

equation 

ma  d^y 
84)  -  yr^^  +  ^-  -^-^f  +  2yr  -  y.+i  =  0 

the  solution 

93)  yr=^  Psm  r%'  cos  {yt  —  b). 

Every  term  will  contain  the  same  cosine^  so  that  dividing  out  we  have 

-  sin (r-^  1)-^  +  2  (l  - ^''^'')  •  sinr^  -  sin(r  +  1)'^  -  0, 

which  is  an  identity  if 

l--^^  =  cos^, 
giving 

as  before,  92).    The  complete  solution  is  then 

94)  yr  ^^Pi  sin  ^^  cos  {v,t  —  a,), 

#=1  ' 

with  the  2n  arbitrary  constants  P„  a,  to  be  determined  by  the  initial 
displacements  and  velocities. 

Consider  the  case  first  in  order  of  simplicity,  n  equals  2.    Then 

^1  =  21/  —  sin— ==  1/  — }  i 

1  r    ma  6         Y   ma 

95)  , , 

Vo«2l/  —  sm~«  1/ 

^  f    iwa  3         Y    ma 

Thus  the  frequency  of  the  higher  pitched  vibration  is  in  the  ratio 
of  Y^ :  1  =  1.732  to  that  of  the  lower,  —  somewhat  more  than  the 
musical  interval  of  a  sixth.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  normal  coordinates.     Writing 

9i  =  |(yi+y2);  yi  =  vi  +  v%y  y/  =  9i'  +  W> 

96)  , 

92  =  2^  ivi — Vi)?  ^2  =  9i  —  9>2>  y^  ==  9i  —  v^y 

we  obtain 
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80   that  the   q>^8   are   normal   coordinates.     Forming   the   differential 
equations^ 

the  integrals  of  which  are 

g>,  =  J, COS (y^.  <-«,), 

agreeing  with  the  above  result 

The  two  normal  yibrations  are  found^  the  first  by  putting  q>^  =  0, 
—  in  this  case  y^  ==  yj  »nd  the  two  beads  swing  together,  the  second 
normal  vibration  by  q>^  =  0,  y^  =  —  J/i ,  and  the  two  beads  swing  in 
opposite  directions  with  a  frequency  YS  times  as  great  as  before. 
The  middle  point  of  the  string  is  now  at  rest;  or  forms  a  node. 

The  general  case  above  treated  is  very  interesting  when  we  pass 
to  the  limit  as  the  number  of  beads  is  increased ,  giving  us  the  case 
of  a  continuous  string,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  theory  of 
musical  instruments. 

Let  us  introduce  in  equation  94)  the  distance  of  the  bead  from 
one  end  of  the  string, 

x  =  r '  a== 


w  +  l 
Accordingly  94)  becomes 

100)  y (x)  =^,  P» sin ^^ cos (v^t  —  a,) . 

#=1 

A  glance  at  Fig.  37  shows  us  that,  as  we  increase  n,  the  ratios 
at  least  of  the  smaller  frequencies  approach  those  of  the  integers, 
1,  2,  3, . . ..  By  passage  to  the  limit  we  may  demonstrate  that  this 
is  exactly  true  for  all  the  frequencies. 

U  Q  he  the  line  density  of  matter  of  the  continuous  string,  that 
is,  the  mass  per  unit  length,  we  have 

Ql  =  \\m(n  +  l)7n, 

Accordingly  since 

l  =  (n  +  l)a, 
we  have  in  the  limit 

(n  +  l)* 
Introducing  this  into  the  value  of  v,,  92), 

101)  v.^2]/l  lim  4^ sin ^r^. 
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Ab  n  increases  without  limit  y  preserves  its  form,  while  v,  approaches 
the  limit 

102)  n  =  Y)/f-0 

We  have  therefore  for  the  continuous  string, 

103)  y=^P.9in?fco8(?f|/f. <-«.). 

#=1 

The  frequencies  of  the  different  terms  of  the  series  are  in  the  ratios 
of  the  integers.  Such  partial  vibrations  are  called  harmonics  or 
overtones  of  the  lowest  or  fundamental,  for  which  s  =  1.  Since,  if 
we  consider  a  single  term  of  the  series,  the  excursions  of  all  the 
particles  are  in  the  same  ratios  throughout  the  motion,  we  see  that 
the  harmonics  are  normal  vibrations.  On  account  of  the  factor 
depending  upon  x  the  s^^  harmonic  has  nodes  for 


I     21 
8       S 


8 


or  at  any  instant  the  string  has  the  form  of  a  sine  curve  and  is 
divided  by  nodes  into  s  segments  vibrating  oppositely,  generally 
known  as  ventral  segments. 

In  order  to  show  how  rapidly  the  string  of  beads  approximates 
to  the  motion  of  a  continuous  string,  the  following  table  from 
Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound  is  inserted.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it 
does  not  give  exactly  the  ratios  of  the  frequencies  on  account  of  the 
variable  factor  s  under  the  sine  in  t/«,  but  it  approximately  does  so, 
and  for  the  fundamental,  s  ==  1,  it  gives  exactly  the  ratio  of  frequency 
for  n  beads  to  that  of  the  continuous  string. 


n 

1 

2    3,4    9  i  19   39 

2(n+l)  .    7C 

•9003 

•9549  -9745 

1 

•9836  -9959 '-9990 

1 

•9997 

By  means  of  an  extension  of  the  above  method,  Pupin  has  treated 
the  problem  of  the  vibrations  of  a  heavy  string   loaded  with  beads. 


2  1  /S 
1)  Writing  the  factor  of  -=-  1/  —  in  the  form 

2"r''2(n'+lj/2i;r+i)j' 


since 


we  obtain  the  result. 


,.     sin  re 
lim  -      =1, 

aysssO      ^ 
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boUi  for  free  and  forced  yibrations^  and  by  an  electrical  application 
has  solved  a  very  important  telephonic  problem.^) 

On  account  of  the  importance  and  typical  nature  of  the  problem 
of  the  continnons  stringy  we  shall  also  solve  it  by  means  of  Hamilton's 
Principle.    Replacing  the  length  of  a  segment  a  by  the  differential  dx, 

writing  gdx  for  the  mass  m,  and  for  y*,  ^  (partial  derivative  because 

y  depends  upon  both  t  and  x),  and  for  the  sum^  the  definite  integral, 
we  have  the  kinetic  energy 

104)  T-lf,0W 

0 

Similarly  in  the  potential  energy  the  limit  of  the  term 

SO  that  the  potential  energy  becomes 
106)  1*'-|>(||)W 

0 

As  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  is  now  infinite  we  are 
not  able  to  use  Lagrange's  equations,  but  we  can  use  Hamilton's 
Principle,  which  includes  them. 


106)      '° 


<i 


to  0 

Integrating  the  first  term  partially  with  respect  to  t  and  the  second 
with  respect  to  x, 

-/«/.x(4;?-sg)d,-o 

to  0 

The   variation   dy  is   as  usual   to   be  put  equal  to  zero  at  the  time 
limits,   and,   as   the   ends   of  the  string  are  fixed,   dy  equals  zero  at 

1)    Pupin,    Wave   I^-opagation    over    non- uniform    Electrical    Conductors. 
Trans.  American  Mathematical  Society,  I,  p.  259,  1900.  r^ ^^^]^ 
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the  limits  for  x  bIbo,  consequently  we  must  haye  the  factor  of  the 
arbitrary  dy  vanish^  that  is^ 

or 

Putting  —  =a  a^  we  haye  the  partial  differential  equation  for  the 
motion  of  the  continuous  stringy 

which  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions 84)  by  passage  to  the  limit  in  an  obyious  manner. 

The  passage  from  n  ordinary  differential  equations  to  a  single 
partial  differential  equation  when  n  is  infinite  is  worth  noting  as  a 
type  of  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence.  At  the  same  time  the 
notion  of  normal  yibrations  giyes  rise  to  that  of  normal  functions. 
To  find  a  normal  yibration  let  us  find  a  particular  solution  of  109), 

110)  y  =  X{x)-q>{t), 

where  the  two  functions  contain  only  the  yariables  indicated.  This 
satisfies  the  definition  of  a  normal  yibration^  since  the  ratios  of  dis- 
placements of  the  different  points  are  the  same  throughout  the 
motion.     Inserting  in  the  differential  equation  we  obtain 

111)        x^^T-vs- 

Diyiding  by  Xy  we  haye 

Since  one  side  depends  only  on  x  and  the  other  only  on  ty  which 
are  independent  yariables ,  this  can  hold  only  if  either  member  is 
constant^  say  —  t/*a^,  where  v  is  arbitrary.  Thus  we  haye  the  two 
equations 

The  first  of  these  shows,  like  77),  that  9  is  a  normal  coordinate. 
Its  integral  is 

113)  (f  ==  (7cos(i/a^  — a), 
the  integral  of  the  second  is 

114)  X  =  Agosvx  +  Bsinvx. 
The  normal  yibration  is  accordingly  represented  by 

115)  y  =  {A  cos  vx  +  J? sin  vx)  cos  (vat  —  a), 

the  arbitrary  constant  C  being  merged  in  A  and  B,  ^  1 
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Since  for  all  values  of  ^,  y  ==  0  for  a;  ==  0,  we  must  have  J.  =  0, 
and  since  y  =  0  for  a;  =  Z,   we  must  also  have  JBsinvi^O,   that  is 

116)  vl=^sx, 

where  s   is  any  integer,   accordingly  we   obtain   for   the   s*^  normal 
vibration, 

117)  v.  =  *f, 
and  the  vibration  is  given  by 

-  ^  o>  -ry      •     87CX  /S%at  \ 

118)  y  = -o,sm— ,-cos(— ^ a,j. 

The  general  solution  is  therefore  represented  as  an  infinite  series  of 
normal  vibrations, 


103)  y  =^  JB,  sm  -y-  cos  |^— ^ a,y 


the  arbitrary  constants,  jB„  a„  being  determined  by  the  initial  dis- 
placements and  velocities.  In  order  to  determine  them  let  us  make 
use  of  the  other  fundamental  property  of  normal  coordinates,  namely, 
that  the  energy  functions  do  not  contain  product  terms.    Let  us  write 


119)  y-^^. 


9^t; 


then 


»  • 

120)      T  =  \f,  (|f)Vx  =  \f  [5\;x.]l 

0  0 

I  I 


0 


0 

Inasmuch  as  product  terms  in  the  fp^^s  are  not  to  appear  we  must  have 
121)  fXrX,dx  =  0  (rJ^s). 


0 

rjtx 


Putting  Xr  equal  to  sin— ?-  this  result  is  at  once  verified  by  inte- 
gration. The  property  of  normal  functions  expressed  by  equation  121) 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  developments^in  infinite 
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series.  We  may  now  make  use  of  it  to  obtain  the  constants  in  the 
series  aboTe,    Putting  ^  =  0  and  writing  Bg  cos  a,  =  A^,  we  have 

122)  y{0)  =2^  sin  y  a;  =  fix) . 

The  problem  is,  /  being  an  arbitrary  function  of  x  to  find  the 
coefficients  in  the  development  in  the  trigonometric  series.  To  find 
the  coefficients  Ar  multiply  the  equation  122)  by  the  r*^  normal 
function  and  integrate  from  0  to  I,  giving 

I  I 

0  0 

and  by  the  property  just  found  the  integral  on  the  right  vanishes  in 
every  term  except  that  in  which  r  =  s.     But 


I' 


Bur—,-dx  =  — • 


0 

Therefore  we  have  the  value  of  the  coefficient 


124)  Ar  =  jff(x) 


sm  -y-  dx. 


We  are  thus  led  to  a  particular  case  of  the  remarkable  trigono- 
metric series  associated  with  the  name  of  Fourier.  Such  series  were 
first  considered  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  connection  with  this  very 
problem  of  a  vibrating  string.  This  determination  of  the  coefficients 
was  given  by  Euler  in  1777.  The  importance  of  the  series  in 
analysis  was  first  brought  out  by  Fourier  who  insisted  that  such  a 
series  was  capable  of  representing  an  arbitrary  function,  as  had  been 
maintained  by  Bernoulli,  but  doubted  by  Euler  and  Lagrange. 

47.  Forced  Vibrations  of  Oeneral  System.    Let  us  now 

briefly  consider  the  question  of  forced  vibrations  of  the  general 
system  of  §  45. 

Suppose  that  there  is  impressed  upon  each  coordinate  a  harmo- 
nically varying  force, 

Fr  =  ErCospt, 

the  period  and  phase  being  the  same  for  all,  the  amplitude  Er  being 
taken  at  pleasure.  The  equations  are  most  easily  dealt  with  if,  instead 
of  proceeding  as  we  did  in  treating  equations  41)  and  42)  we  make 
use  of  the  principle  that,  in  an  equation  involving  complex  quantities, 

the  real   and  the  imaginary  parts  must  be  equated  separately.     Let 

.        .  o 
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us  therefore  put  instead  of  the  aboTe  yalue  of  Fr  the  value  Ere*f\ 
whose  real  part  agrees  with  the  aboTe,  and  having  found  a  particular 
solution  of  the  differential  equation^  let  us  retain  its  real  part  only. 
Thus  we  have  instead  of  equations  63)  n  equations  of  which  the  r^  is 

126)  arx-g^  +  art-^+-"+arn-^ 

dq^  dq^  dq^ 

+  Crl  qi        +Criq%         H h  Cm qn  =  ErC'P^, 

Guided  by  the  result  of  §  44,  assuming 

qr  =  ArC'P', 

these  become 

(-«ni>*+^i*l>  +  OAH h(~ainl?'+xinil?  +  Cin)^»==J5i, 

126)  ['.[][[[[,'',['.['.[['.[[',[', 

U  we  call  the  determinant  of  equation  65)  D(X)  and  the  minor 
of  the  element  of  the  r*^  column  and  s^  row  Dra{l),  we  have  as 
the  solution  of  126) 


127)  Ar 


^^rA^P)^^. 


«=1 


D{ip) 


Since  D(X)  =»  0  is  the  determinantal  equation  65)  for  the  free  vibrar 
tion,  whose  roots  are  JLj,  A,, . . .  ijn,  we  have 

128)  D{1)  =  C(l  -X,)iX-X,)...(l-  X„)  =  CU(X  -  X,) 

where  C  is  the  proper  constant. 

Accordingly  the  denominator  I){ip)  is 

129)  D(ip)  =  cYl(ip-ls)  =  cYl[-i^.  +  i{p-v.)], 

The  minors  Dr»{ip)  are  polynomials  in  ip  and  the  numerators  are 
therefore  complex  quantities,  which  however  reduce  to  real  ones  if 
the  x's  are  zero.     We  may  write 

»=n 

130)  '2Dr.{ip)E.  =  Bre*\ 

where  Br  and  d'r  are  real  and  %'r  vanishes  with  the  x's,  and  is  small 
if  they  are  small.     We  thus  have  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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131) 
where 


B  e**--  Be 


C|7(-f*. +  »•(!'-'.))  <^IJP. 


P,  =  yii*+  (p-v,)*,    tiuia.  =  - 


P- 


I". 
Betaiiung  now  only  the  real  purtB,  we  h»Te  for  our  solntion, 


■^oo»ipt  +  »^-^cc\ 


S. 
132)  g,  =  - 

Thus  if  the  damping  coefficients  x  are  small^  all  the  OBcillations 
are  in  nearly  the  same  phase.  If  the  frequency  of  the  impressed 
force  coincides  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  free  oscillations  ^  p  —  Vt^O, 
and  one  factor  of  the  denominator  reduces  to  fi^,  so  that  if  the 
damping  of  that  oscillation  is  small,  the  amplitude  is  very  large^  or 
infinite  if  there  is  no  damping.  This  is  the  case  of  resonance. 
(Resonance  may  also  be  defined  in  a  slightly  different  manner  as 
occurring  when  ip  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  D(il)  =  0  in 
which  all  the  x's  hare  been  put  equal  to  zero.  This  corresponds 
with  our  example  in  §  44.  In  practical  cases  the  difference  is  Tery 
small.) 

48.  Oyollc  Motions.  Ignoration  of  Coordinates.  In  certain 
large  classes  of  motions  some  of  the  coordinates  do  not  appear  in 
the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy^  although  their  Telocities  may. 
For  instance  in  the  case  of  rectangular  coordinates , 

the  coordinates  themselyes  x,  y,  z  do  not  appear.  In  spherical  co- 
ordinates, §  41,  133), 

r  =  ~m(r'»  +  r«-^'>  +  r«sin«-^.<p'«), 

9  does  not  appear  while  both  r  and  %•  do.  Further  examples  are 
fmmished  in  the  case  of  systems  in  which  throughout  the  motion 
the  place  of  one  particle  is  immediately  taken  by  another  equal 
particle  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  as  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  the  system  of  balls  in  a  ball-bearing  (bicycle)  or  better  in  the 
case  of  a  continuous  chain  passing  over  pulleys,  or  through  a  tube 
of  any  form,  or  by  the  particles  of  water  circulating  through  a  tube. 
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In  order  that  this  condition  may  be  permanent  it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  the  path  traversed  by  the  successiye  particles  shall  be 
reentrant,  or  that  they  shall  circnlate.  Under  the  conditions  supposed 
it  is  evident  that  the  absolute  position  of  any  particle  does  not  affect 
the  kinetic  energy,  for  throughout  the  motion  at  any  point  on  the 
path  of  the  particles  there  is  always  a  particle  moving  with  the  same 
definite  velocity.  On  account  of  the  character  of  these  examples  the 
term  cyclic  coordinates  has  been  applied  by  Helmholtz  to  coordinates 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  kinetic  energy.  We  shall  when  necessary 
distinguish  cyclic  coordinates  by  a  bar,  thus 

133)  |f  =  0 

is  the  condition  that  q  is  cyclic.     This  of  course  involves  that  every 

do 

134)  ^'  =  0, 

that  is  the  coefficients  of  inertia  do  not  depend  upon  the  cyclic  co- 
ordinates. Thus  a  cyclic  coordinate  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  corresponding  reaction  is  wholly  momental.  Examples  of  cyclic 
coordinates  are  found  in  x^  y,  z,  q>,  above,  and  9  in  the  case  of  plane 
polar  coordinates. 

Inserting  equation  133)  in  Lagrange's  equations  we  have 

or  the  fundamental  property  of  a  cyclic  coordinate  is  that  the  force 
corresponding  goes  entirely  to  increasing  the  corresponding  cyclic 
momentum.     If  the  cyclic  force  P^  vanishes,  we  have 

and  integrating, 

137)  ._.^^p^^cr. 

In  this  case  we  may  with  advantage  employ  a  transformation  intro- 
duced by  Routh^)  and  afterwards  by  Helmholtz*),  which  is  analogous 
to  that  invented  by  Hamilton  and  described  in  §  39.  By  means  of 
equations  53)  and  71)  §  39,  we  have  expressed  the  velocities  as 
linear  functions  of  the  momenta  with  coefficients  Brt,  which  were 
functions  of  the  coordinates,  and  have  thus  introduced  the  momenta 
into  the  kinetic  energy  in  place  of  the  velocities.  We  have  thus 
been   led   to    use   instead    of  the   Lagrangian   function  L  =  T  —  W, 

1)  Routh,  Stability  of  Motion,  1877. 

2)  Helmholtz,  Studim  zur  Statik  monocyclischer  Systeme,  1884.    Gres.  Abh. 

ni,  p.  119.  C"r^r^n]f> 
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whose  yariation  appears  in  Hamilton's  Principle,  the  Hamiltonian 
fonction  S^T  +  W.  The  transformation  of  Bonth  and  Helmholtz, 
instead  of  eliminating  aU  the  m  velocities  q\  eliminates  a  certain 
number,  which  we  will  choose  so  as  to  replace  those  haying  the 
snf&xes  1,  2; ...  r,  by  the  corresponding  momenta,  bnt  to  retain  the 
Telocities  with  suffixes  r  +  1, . . .  m,  in  the  equations.  This  trans- 
formation, while  it  may  be  made  in  the  general  case,  is  of  particular 
advantage  where  the  eliminated  velocities  are  cyclic  and  the  corre- 
sponding momenta  constant,  as  in  the  case  just  described. 

The  equations  53)  §  39   for   the   elimination   become   by  trans- 
position 

Qlli[  +  Quit  +•  •  •+  QlrQr  ^Pl  -  ((2l,r+ig;-f  1  +-'+  QlmqJn), 

138)  ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.;;'* 

It  will  be  convenient  to  write  the  right  hand  members  above, 
Let  the  solutions  of  equations  138)  be 

139)  ;;;;;;;;;;*;;;;;;;;'*' 

qr'^Iirl{Pl-Si)  +  Ilri{p^-S,)+'-'+Rrr{Pr'-Sr), 

where  the  jR's  are  the  quotients  of  the  corresponding  minors  of  the 
determinant 


by  the  determinant  itself,  and,  like  the  Q's,  are  functions  of  the 
coordinates  only. 

Introducing  the  values  139)  for  the  g"s  into  the  kinetic  energy, 
the  latter  becomes  a  function  of  the  velocities  qr-\-u  •  •  •  9m  and  of 
the  momenta  Pi^ . . .  j>r*  It  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 
aU  these  variables,  but  not  of  the  p's  or  g^'s  considered  separately 
on  account  of  product  terms,  such  as  p^ql  which  are  linear  in  terms 
of  either  the  p's  or  g^s.  The  function  I  thus  transformed  has  lost 
its  utility  for  Lagrange's  equations,  but  may  be  replaced  by  a  new 
function,  as  follows. 

Let  us  call  the  function  T  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new 
variables  T\    We  have  thus  identically 

140)  T{q,,q„...q^,q,\q,',,,.q:,) 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  since  the  coordinates  q  appear  in  the  co- 
efficients E  of  equations  139)  they  are  introduced  into  T*  in  a  way 
in  which  they  do  not  appear  in  T,  so  that  we  do  not  have 

but  since  q  enters  in  T'  both  expCcitly  and  implicitly  through 
equations  139),  we  have  for  5  =  r  +  1,  r  +  2, . . .  w, 

and  since  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Telocities, 

Now  if  the  eliminated  velocities  with  suffixes  1,  2, ...  r  are  cyclic 
and  the  corresponding  forces  vanish,  we  have 

ar 

Accordingly  equations  141/142)  become 


3,7'— P*  —  ^' 


dr       dT  ,  V     ^^' 


or  transposing  and  differentiating  outside  of  the  sign  of  summation, 
144) 


^: 

We  may  therefore  use  with  the  coordinates  whose  velocities  remain 
in  the  equations  Lagrange's  equations,  except  that  instead  of  the 
kinetic  energy  T  we  use  the  function 

and  instead  of  the  Lagrangian  function  i  =  T— TF*,  we  use  the  function 
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Equations  45)  or  46)  §  36  accordingly  become 


'«)         m-°>i-'- 


(or  equal  to  P«  if  this  represents  an  extraneous  force  not  included 
in  the  potential  energy,  or  any  dissipatiye  force).  The  function  * 
is  caUed  by  Bouth  the  modified  Lagrangian  ftmdion,  and  its  negative 
by  Helmholtz  the  kinetic  potential.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  $  is 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  velocities,  g'r+i; .  • .  ffm  by  means  of 
equations  139)  in  which  jPi, . .  .i>r  have  been  replaced  by  c^, . . .  Cr. 
The  important  thing  to  notice  about  $  is  that  it  coniains  Unear 
terms  in  the  velocities,  as  well  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  fanction 
of  the  c's  whose  coefficients  depend  only  on  the  coordinates  jr+i;  • .  •  g^my 
like  the  §*s  from  which  they  are   derived.     The  terms  of  the  latter 

sort  in  —  y-  cause  precisely  the   same   effect  as  if  they  were  added 

to  the  potential  energy.  The  effect  of  cyclic  motions  in  a  system  is 
accordingly  partly  represented  by  an  apparent  change  of  potential 
energy,  so  that  a  system  devoid  of  potential  energy  would  seem  to 
possess  it,  if  we  were  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  cyclic 
motions  in  it.  The  effect  of  the  linear  terms  in  $  is  quite  different 
and  will  be  discussed  in  §  50. 

A  system  is  said  to  contain  concealed  masses,  when  the  coordinates 
which  become  known  to  us  by  observation  do  not  suffice  to  define 
the  positions  of  all  the  masses  of  the  system.  The  motions  of  such 
bodies  are  called  amcecHed  motions.  It  is  often  possible  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  motions  of  the  visible  bodies  of  a  system,  even  when 
there  are  concealed  motions  going  on.  For  it  may  be  possible  to 
form  the  kinetic  potential  of  the  system  for  the  visible  motions,  not 
containing  the  concealed  coordinates,  and  in  this  case  we  may  use 
Lagrange's  equations,  as  in  the  case  just  treated,  for  all  visible 
coordinates,  while  the  coordinates  of  the  concealed  masses  may  be 
ignored.  Such  problems  are  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  they  tell  us 
nothing  of  the  concealed  motions,  but  very  often  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  visible  motions.  Such  concealed  motions  enable  us  to 
explain  the  forces  acting  between  visible  systems  by  means  of 
concealed  motions  of  systems  connected  with  them. 

The  process  of  eliminating  the  cyclic  coordinates  of  the  concealed 
motions  as  above  described  is  termed  by  Thomson  and  Tait  ignoration 
of  coordinates}) 

Examples  of  the  process  may  be  obtained  in  any  desired  number 
from  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  rigid  bodies  rotating  freely  about 

1)  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Paort  I,  §  319,  example  G,    j 

.   12*     JOgle 
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axes  pivoted  in  bearings  fastened  to  bodies  themselres  in  motion. 
Such  motions  will  be  treated  in  §  94. 

A  very  simple  case  of  the  above  process  is  encountered  in 
treating  the  motion  of  a  particle  m  sliding  on  a  horizontal  rod^ 
revolving  about  a  vertical  axis,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis.  Let 
the  angle  made  by  the  rod  with  a  fixed  horizontal  line  be  9,  then 
the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  rod  is  r(p\  The  velocity  along  the 
rod  being  r',  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  m  is 

146)  r=-^w(r>'«  +  r'«). 

Since  9  does  not  appear  in  T,  9  is  a  cyclic  coordinate.  If  there  is 
no  force  tending  to  change  the  angle  9  we  have 

147)  ^^  =  ^  =  mrV'  =  c, 
from  which  we  obtain 

to  eliminate  9'.     Thus  we  get 

Supposing  that  there  is  no  potential  energy  we  have 

150)  4>  =  r-C9'  =  }{mr'«-5^.}, 

illustrating  the  general  property  of  *  mentioned,  ywr'*  being  the 

1    c* 
quadratic  function   of  the  remaining  velocity  r    and  —  -  — |  being 

the  quadratic  function  of  the  constant  c,  which  contains  as  a  coeffi- 
cient a  function  of  the  coordinate  r.  We  may  now,  ignoring  the 
coordinate  qp,  use  the  differential  equation  for  r, 

d  /d0\       d^ 

151)  m;^.  ==^— = — J- 

^  dt^         or        mr* 

We  accordingly  see  that  the  system  acts  as  if,  there  being  no  rotation, 
it  possessed  an  amount  of  potential  energy  — '  $,  producing  the  force 

— ^  directed  from   the   center.     This  example   accordingly  illustrates 

the  effect  of  ignored  cyclic  motions  in  producing  an  apparent  potential 
energy,  but  it  does  not  illustrate  the  effect  of  linear  terms  in  9,  for 
they  disappear  in  this  example,  which  is  chosen  on  account  of  its 
very  simplicity.  The  example  hardly  seems  to  illustrate  the  case  of 
concealed  motions,  for  the  fact  of  there  being  a  rotation  9'  could 
with    difficulty    be    concealed.     Nevertheless    this    is    exactly    what 
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happens  to  bodies  at  rest  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  To 
the  unsophisticated  mind  thej  seem  at  rest,  the  constant  rotation  of 
the  earth  being  concealed.  The  rotation  however  produces  an  effect 
in  altering  the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  vertical  component  of  the 
force  just  found,  which  is  known  as  the  centrifugal  force.  (In  the 
case  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  q>^ 
that  is  constant  rather  than  ptp,  nevertheless,  if  in  the  case  above 
r  is  constant,  ^>^  wiU  be  constant  at  the  same  time  with  p^.)  The 
effect  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  §  104. 

49.  Bzample.  Three  Degrees  of  Freedom.  Oeneral  Case. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  process  of  ignoration  of  coordinates  we 
will  work  out  the  case  of  a  system  with  three  degrees  of  freedom, 
one  of  whose  coordinates  is  cyclic,  this  being  the  simplest  example 
which  typifies  the  behavior  of  the  general  system.     We   have   then, 

152)  T  =  i  Q„g;«  +  I  ^„3,'«  +  I  e3,3,'» 

If  g,  is  iihe  cyclic  coordinate,  all  iihe  Q's  are  independent  of  g„  and 
if  the  corresponding  force  P,  vanishes,  we  have  the  constant  momentnm, 

153)  p,  =  §13  q,'  +  Qi,  q,'  +  Q„  q,'^c,. 
From  this  we  determine  the  cyclic  velocity, 

154)  g,'  =  5l -.«i^il-J?»^, 

inserting  which  in  the  kinetic  energy  gives,  on  combining  terms, 

155)  T^=.i-(ftift»- <>!«')  g^^2 

^  ~^\    %;     /^*  ~ "    "ftT  "  «'  ^»  "^  2  e„ 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  linear  terms  in  q^,  q^  have  cancelled  each 
other.  It  will  be  proved  below  that  this  always  happens.  But  when 
we  form  the  kinetic  potential,  which  is  to  be  used  instead,  they 
reappear.     We  have 

156)  0^T'-cq,' 

^    ft.   ^'  ^  !•.,"*«   ~   2   C 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  cyclic  motion,  which  may  itself  be  concealed 
from  us,  is  made  evident  to  our  observation  by  the  presence  of  the 
fourth   and   fifth  terms,  which   are  linear  in  g/,  ^g'.     The  apparent 
coefficients   of  inertia,  that  is  the   cofficients  of  qi^,q^^,qi  q%,   are 
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changed    from    their    real    valnee     (unless    Q^^  =  Q^^  =  0),    while 

c  ' 
there  appears  the  term  —  ^~-  independent  of  the  velocities,  depend- 
ing on  the  coordinates  q^,  q^.  This  is,  since  it  gives  rise  to  a 
conservative  positional  reaction,  undistinguishable  in  its  effect  from 
potential  energy.  In  reality,  the  reaction  to  which  it  gives  rise  is 
motional,  instead  of  positional,  as  it  appears  to  be.  If  we  could 
explain  all  potential  energy  in  this  manner,  namely  as  due  to  concealed 
cyclic  motions,  we  should  have  solved  the  chief  mystery  of  dynamics. 
In  his  remarkable  work  on  dynamics,  Hertz  treats  aU  energy  from 
this  kinetic  point  of  view.  In  order  to  have  a  successful  model  for 
this  representation  of  potential  energy,  which  needs  in  order  to  b^ 
perfect  no  linear  terms,  we  must  have  Q^^  =  Q^^  =  0. 

We  can  now  see  why  the  simple  example  of  §  48  showed  no 
linear  terms,  since  by  putting  all  the  Q^b  with  one  suffix  2  equal  to 
zero  we  pass  to  the  case  of  a  system  with  two  degrees  of  freedom. 
If  at  the  same  time  the  coordinates  are  orthogonal,  Q^^  =  0,  so  that 
the  single  linear  term  disappears.     This  was  the  case  above. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  general  case.  We  have  for  the  momenta 
the  equations  53)  §  37  and,  for  the  first  r,  137)  which  are  written  out, 

JPl        =^11         Q'i+Qi2         qi  +  ---+Qlr        qrl  +  Qlr+l        qir+l+- • '+ Qim        qin^^C^ 
P2        =^21         i[  +  Qi2         Q2  +  "-+Qir        qrl  +  Qir+l        3r+l    +" '+Q2fn         q.L=C^ 


157)^'-         ^^'•l         ffi  +  ^rS         ffg  +  '-'+^rr         ^iJi+^rr+l        ffr+l+'-'  +  ^rm         qL^Cr 

Let  us  now  form  the  kinetic  energy  from  the  definition,  §  36,  38), 


158)  2T=^p,q.'. 


Multiplying  the  above  equations,  the  s^^  line  by  qj,  and  adding,  we 
obtain  from  the  first  r  lines  on  the  right, 


^c^qj. 


The  terms  coming  from  the  last  m  —  r  lines,  and  the  first  r  columns, 
as  marked  off  by  the  dotted  lines,  are  found  to  be,  on  collecting 
according  to  cohmns,  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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on  referring  to  the  definition  of  the  definitions  of  the  jS/s,  138), 

Finally  the  terms  from  the  lower  right  hand  square,  of  m  —  r  rows 
and  columns  gives  us  a  quadratic  function  of  the  last  m  —  r  velocities, 
namely  that  part  of  2T  which  originally  depended  on  these  velocities 
and  no  others.     This  part  we  will  call  2Ta.     We  have  therefore 

160)  2T  =  2Ta  +2  2.'  (S.  +  c.). 

Now  if  we  form  the  quadratic  functions,  with  the  coefficients  B  from 
the  determinant  of  equations  139), 


161) 


8  =  1    <«1 

we  may  write  equations  139)  as 

162)  2;=.g^^_^^  (a=l,2,...r), 
so  that  we  may  write 

163)  22'=2r,+2(^'  +  ^')(l7-rl)- 

But  since  C,  8  are  homogeneous  functions  of  Cg,  Sg  respectively, 

SO  that  the  above  becomes, 

164)  2T=2T„  +  2C-2S  +^S,  |^  -^c.  §§- 

,==1  *         ,=  1  « 

But  we  also  have 


^  ^» ^  ==^  S»^j  B,t Ci  =^  Ct^  B,t S,  =2^  Ct ^g} 


so  that  the  sums  in  164)  destroy  each  other,  and  there  remains 
165)  T>  =  T.-S+C.  o,.zed.yGoOgle 
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But  jS  is  a  homogeneons  qnadratic  fanction  of  the  SJs,  which  are 
themselves  homogeneoos  linear  functions  of  the  qj^8,  so  that  8y  like  Ta, 
is  a  homogeneons  qnadratic  f miction  of  the  non- eliminated  velocities. 
Thus  we  liave  proved  that  the  linear  terms  disappear  from  the  kinetic 
energy.  At  the  same  time  we  have  obtained  the  general  value  of 
the  part  independent  of  the  velocities.  Forming  the  function  0  for 
the  kinetic  potential, 

166)      *-T'-2m/  =  ^--S+C-2''''(|^-||) 


T„-S-C+^c. 


«i-l 


ds 


so  that  the  part  C  which  imitates  the  potential  energy  is  a  homo- 
geneous quadratic  function  of  the  momenta  c«  of  the  concealed  cyclic 
motions.  The  terms  under  the  sign  of  summation  are  linear  in  the 
remaining  velocities. 

50.  Effect  of  Linear  Terms  In  Kinetic  Potential.  Ojrro- 
Mopic  Forces.  We  will  now  examine  the  effect  of  terms  linear  in 
the  velocities  in  the  kinetic  potential^  arising  from  any  cause  what- 
ever. We  have  seen  that  such  terms  arise  from  variable  constraints; 
and  from  ignored  cyclic  motions.  We  shall  find  a  third  case  when 
we  treat  of  relative  motion,  §  103. 

Suppose  now  that  the  kinetic  potential  contains  the  linear  part 

167)  *i  =  A9i'  +  isft'  +•••+  imffm, 

where  the  coefficients  L  are  functions  of  the  coordinates,  and  may 
also  involve  the  time  explicitly.  Let  the  part  of  the  force  P«  that 
must  be  applied  on  account  of  the  part  $i  be  denoted  by  P/^),  so  that 

Now 

and  differentiating, 

We  have  also 
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Using  these  values  in  168);  we  obtain  for  the  force^ 

170)    P.a,^(^_^),/+...+  (^-^),^  +  ^;- 

=  G.iq,'  +  (?,»g,'  +  •  •  •  +  G.n,qJ,  +  -^> 

where  the  G'b  are  fonctions  of  the  coordinates  defined  by 

dL        dL, 

For  the  force  applied  to  change  a  coordinate  qt  we  have  a  similar 
form,  with  coefficients  such  that 

172)  Gu^^^-^^-G.,. 

We  have  then  the  result  that  the  terms  linear  in  the  yelocities  in 
the  kinetic  potential  give  rise  to  reactions  linear  in  the  yelocities, 
with  the  property  that  the  coefficient  of  qj  in  the  reaction  P,  is 
equal  and  of  opposite  sign  to  the  coefficient  of  qi  in  the  reaction  P^. 
Such  reactions  are  called  gyroscopic  forces  by  Thomson  and  Tait^), 
since  we  have  examples  of  them  where  gyrostats,  or  symmetrical 
bodies  spinning  about  axes  attached  to  parts  of  systems,  act  as 
concealed  cyclic  motions.  If  we  find  the  activity  of  the  gyroscopic 
forces, 

we  find  that  in  the  part  P^^^^qJ  we  have  the  term  G^tql  q!  while  in 
the  part  Ptql  we  have  the  term  Gt^qJ  q/,  and  since  Gt,  =  '-'  G^t, 
these  two  terms  destroy  each  other.  Accordingly  the  gyrostatic 
forces  disappear  from  the  equation  of  activity.  These  forces  are 
consequentiy  conservative  motional  forces.  They  are  however  perfectly 
distinguishable  by  their  effects  from  the  conservative  motional  forces 
arising  from  the  term  C  which  imitates  potential  energy,  and  they 
in  no  wise  imitate  potential  energy,  as  we  shall  see  by  an  example. 
A  system  containing  gyrostatic  members  behaves  in  such  a  peculiar 
manner  that  their  presence  is  easily  inferred.  The  theory  of  gyro- 
stats will  be  treated  in  Chapter  VII.  In  the  mean  time  the  following 
simple  example  will  illustrate  the  theory,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  prepare  for  the  general  theory  of  the  gyrostat,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes a  special  case. 


1)  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil  §  346 vi.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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Let  four  equal  masaes,  -7  be  fastened  to  the  ends  of  two  mutu- 
ally perpendicular  arms  of  negligible  mass  (Fig.  38),  which  are  fastened 

rigidly  where  they  cross,  at 
their  middle  points,  to  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  them  both, 
about  which  they  turn.  Let  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  three 
arms  be  fixed  while  the  system 
can  spin  about  the  axis  OP, 
which  can  move  in  any  manner. 
We  will  suppose  that  during 
the  motion  the  axis  OP  makes 
with  the  Z-axis  a  small  angle 
whose  square  can  be  neglected 
in  comparison  with  unity.  Let 
the*  position  of  the  axis  be 
determined  by  the  coordinates 
I,  rj,  of  the  point  in  which  it 
intersects  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  Z-axis  at  unit  distance 
from  the  origin.  The  squares 
and  products  of  |,  1^,  are  con- 
sequently to  be  neglected.  Let  us  further  specify  the  position  of  the 
system  by  the  angle  9  that  the  projection  of  the  arm  OA  on  the 
XF-plane  makes  with  the  X-axis.  Thus  the  three  coordinates  |,  1^,  (p 
determine  the  position  of  the  whole  system. 

If  the  coordinates  of  the  point  A  are  x,y,z,  since  it  lies  in  a 
plane  whose  normal  passes  through  the  point  S,  17, 1,  we  hare 

174)  0  +  ix  +  riy==O. 

But  since  OA  always  makes  a  small  angle  with  the  XF- plane,  the 
projection  of  OA  on  this  plane  differs  from  it  in  length  only  by  a 
quantity  of  the  second  order,  which  we  neglect.     We  therefore  have 

x==l  cos  9,     dx=^  —  y^Vf 

y  =  l8iR(p,     dy  =      xdtp. 
Differentiating  174), 

—  dz  =  idx  +  rjdy  +  xd^  +  ydr] 

==  xd^  +  ydri  +  {tix  —  ly)  dtp, 
so  that  we  have 

dx^  +  dy^  +  dz^  =  {P  +  n^o(^  +  I^J/*  -  ^U^v)  d(f"' 
+  x^dl^  +  y^dri^  +  2xydldi] 
+  2{rix^-^lxy)dldq> 


Fig.  88. 


-I-  2(rixy  —  ^y^)di]d% 
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and  the  part  contributed  by  the  particle  A  to  the  kinetic  energy  is 

175)    |j{(?*  +  iyV  +  IV-2|i?a:y)9>'«  +  x«rHi/V'  +  2^ylV 
+  2  (rjx^  -  ixy)  |>'  +  2  (rjxy  ~  |y»)  V^'}. 

The  opposite  particle  C,  for  which  x^,  y*,  xy  have  the  same  values, 
contributes  the  same  amount.  The  other  pair  of  particles,  for  which 
the  values  of  oe^,  y^  are  respectively  those  of  y*,  x^,  for  the  first  pair, 
and  the  values  of  xy  the  negatives  of  the  values  for  the  first  pair, 
consequently  contributes  an  amount  of  energy  which,  added  to  that 
already  found,  makes  the  terms  in  xy  disappear,  and  replaces  each 
term  in  re*,  y*,  by  the  same  term  with  P  written  in  the  place  of  a^ 
or  y\    Neglecting  then  |*,  i]\  we  have  finally 

176)       r= *"/-[,,'»  + 1(1"+ v»)  +  i?IV'  -  IV9')- 

We  accordingly  see  that  9  is  a  cyclic  coordinate  for  the  system,  so 
that  if  the  system  is  spinning  without  any  force  tending  to  change  (p, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  the  example  in  §  49.  We  have,  pro- 
ceeding as  there, 

177)  ||;  =  »»i«J9'  +  -i(i,|'-|V))  =  c, 
and  eliminating  9', 

178)  T'  =  '^'- j  {-  (r«+  V')  -  V ivh'  -W}  +  £iv 
from  which  we  form 

In  order  to  form  the  differential  equations  for  the  motion  of  |,  1;, 
we  have  by  differentiation 


179)  ^  ' 

■ai=  2-(yW«-«'')   -  2' 


and  neglecting  the  squares  and  products  of  the  small  quantities  |,  t; 
and  I',  1]',  which  are  small  at  the  same  time, 


180) 

,  Google 
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Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  for  rj,  we  have  with  the  same 
degree  of  approximation 

d<^      ml*  ,      cS 

181) 

If  W  is  the  potential  energy  (there  being  no  apparent  potential 
energy  due  to  the  cyclic  motion,  since  the  part  G  is  here  constant), 
the  equations  of  motion  are  accordingly, 

ml*  c.,f   .       ,   ,    dW      ^ 

Thus  the  gyroscopic  terms  in  c  hare  the  property  proved  in  172). 
If  there  is  no  potential  energy,  the  gyroscopic  forces  cause  the 
motion  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 

that  is  the  acceleration  is  perpendicular  to  the  velocity,  and  pro- 
portional to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  motion  is  uniform 
circular  motion.     In  fact  the  equations  are  satisfied  by 

I  =  J.cos«^,  oc 

183)  TT-O,  .   .      /    i>  =  ^.- 

Thus  the  circle,  whatever  its  size,  is  described  in  the  same  time 

;  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  momentum  of  the  cyclic 

motion.  We  may  describe  the  efiFect  of  the  gyroscopic  forces  in 
general  for  a  system  with  two  degrees  of  freedom  by  saying  that 
they  tend  to  cause  a  point  to  veer  out  from  its  path  always  toward 
the  same  side.  This  effect  is  characteristic,  and  cannot  be  imitated 
by  any  arrangement  of  potential  energy  whatever.  By  the  aid  of 
this  principle  all  the  motions  of  tops  and  gyrostats  may  be  explained. 

ftl.  Cyolio  SyBtemB.  A  system  in  which  the  kinetic  energy 
is  represented  with  sufficient  approximation  by  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  its  cyclic  velocities  is  called  a  Cyclic  System. 
Of  course  the  rigid  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  contains  the 
velocities  of  every  coordinate  of  the  system,  cyclic  or  not,  for  no 
mass  can  be  moved  without  adding  a  certain  amount  of  kinetio 
energy.  Still  if  certain  of  the  coordinates  change  so  slowly  that 
their  velocities  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  velocities 
of  the  cyclic  coordinates,  the  approximate  condition  will  be  fulfilled. 
These  coordinates  define  the  position  of  the  cyclic  system^  and  may 
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be  called  the  posUiondl  coordinates  or  parameters  of  the  system.  In 
the  example  of  §  48  if  we  suppose  the  radial  motion  to  be  so  slow 
that  we  may  neglect  r'*  in  comparison  with  r^(p'^  we  have 

184)  T=ymr»9'«, 

and  the  system  is  cyclic,  r  being  the  positional,  qp  the  cyclic  co- 
ordinate. In  the  case  of  a  liquid  circulating  through  an  endless 
rubber  tube,  the  positional  coordinates  would  specify  the  shape  and 
position  of  the  tube.  The  positional  coordinates  will  be  distinguished 
from  the  cyclic  coordinates  by  not  being  marked  with  a  bar.  The 
analytical  conditions  for  a  cyclic  system  will  accordingly  be,  for  aU 
coordinates,  either 

18o)  g-  =  0     or    ^^,=2,,  =  0, 

or  if  we  use  the  Hamiltonian  equations  78)  §  39  with  the  value  of  T 
obtained  by  replacing  the  velocities  by  the  momenta,  which  we  shall 
denote  by  Tp,  since  the  non-cyclic  momenta  vanish 

dT  dT 

186)  ^  =  0,    and    ^-'  =  0, 

for  the  cyclic  coordinates,  as  before.  We  accordingly  have  for  the 
external  impressed  forces  tending  to  increase  the  positional  coordinates, 
by  §  37,  60),  §  39,  80)  respectively,  the  first  term  vanishing, 

187)  J;=P,^ ^^ j^—y  ^ 

and  for  the  cyclic  coordinates  _ 

A  motion  in  which  there  are  no  forces  tending  to  change  the 
cyclic  coordinates  is  called  an  adidbatic  motion,  since  in  it  no  energy 
enters  or  leaves  the  system  through  the  cyclic  coordinates.  (It  may 
do  so  through  the  positional  coordinates.)  Accordingly  in  such  a 
motion  the  cyclic  momenta  remain  constant.  The  case  worked  out 
above  was  such  a  motion. 

In  adiabatic  motions  the  cyclic  velocities  do  not  generally  remain 
constant.  In  the  above  example,  for  instance,  the  cycUc  velocity  9' 
was  given  by 

qp'  =  -     . 

A  motion  in  which  the  cyclic  velocities  remain  constant  is  called 
isocydic. 


1)  That  —  5—  =  -TT-^  may  be  seen  by  pntting  r«w  in  144),  when  the 
parenthesis  becomes  T'  —  2T«  —  T«.  r^r-wi-wrrl/^ 
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The  motion  of  a  partide  relatiyely  at  rest  upon  the  snrface  of 
the  earth  is  isocycliC;  taking  account  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

In  such  a  motion  the  cyclic  momenta  do  not  generally  remain 
constant;  but  forces  have  to  be  applied. 

In  the  example  of  the  bead  on  the  revolving  rod  if  r  varied 
forces  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  rod  to  keep  the  rotation  9?' 
constant. 

If  the  motion  is  isocyclic^  the  only  variables  appearing  in  T  are 
the  q\  the  positional  coordinates.  The  positional  forces  ^  1^7),  are 
then  derivable  from  a  force -function  W—  T^),  so  that  even  if  the 
system  possessed  no  potential  energy^  it  would  appear  to  possess  an 
amount  of  potential  energy  —  T.  If  the  motion  on  the  other  hand 
is  adiabatiCy  the  energy  in  the  form  Tp  again  contains  as  variables 
only  the  coordinates  g,,  and  the  positional  forces  are  now  derivable 
from  the  force -function  Tp  +  W,  so  that  in  this  case  a  system 
without  potential  energy  would  appear  to  contain  the  amount  of 
potential  energy  +  Tp.  In  this  manner  we  are  enabled  to  explain 
potential  energy  as  kinetic  energy  of  concealed  cychc  motions ,  thus 
adding  materially  to  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  force.  For  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  kinetic  energy  is  an  entity  depending  only  on 
the  property  of  inertia,  which  is  possessed  by  all  bodies,  while 
potential  energy  is  a  term  employed  only  to  disguise  our  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  force.  Accordingly  when  we  are  able  to  proceed 
to  an  explanation  of  a  static  force  by  means  of  kinetic  phenomena, 
we  have  made  a  distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
A  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  pass  from  the  bare  statement  that 
all  gases  press  against  their  confining  vessels  to  the  statement  that 
this  pressure  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  against 
the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

52.  PropertieB  of  Cyclic  SyBtems.  Beciprooal  BelationB. 

Since  by  the  properties  of  the  kinetic  energy  we  have  three  different 
kinds  of  quantities  represented  by  partial  derivatives  of  one  or  the 
other  of  two  functions, 

ar      -        dT      Ty       dTp   ^f      dTp 

189)      P,---F,-;  i>'  =  aT/   ^'=a^^   ^^^~dp: 

applying  the  principle  that  a  derivative  by  two  variables  is  independent 
of  the  order  of  the  differentiations  we  obtain  six  reciprocal  theorems. 
We  shall  throughout  suppose  that  there  is  no  potential  energy. 

1)  The  reason  for  the  appearance  of  W  with  the  positive  sign  is  that  as 
explained  in  §  37,  P^  denotes  the  external  impressed  forces,  which  in  the  case 
of  equilihrinm,  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  internal  forces  giYe];u))y  TF.  j 
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la.  In  an  adiabatic  motion,  if  an  increase  in  one  poeitional  co- 
ordinate qr  canses  an  increase  in  the  impressed  force  P«  belonging 
to  another  positional  coordinate  q,  at  a  certain  rate,  then  an  increase 
in  the  positional  coordinate  q^  causes  an  increase  in  the  impressed 
force  Pr  at  the  same  rate.     For 


lb.  In  an  isocydic  motion  we  hare  the  same  property  as 
above.     For 

i9n  ^^'=,_J!L„!5:. 

Ila.  If  in  any  motion  an  increase  of  any  cyclic  momentum  pry 
the  positional  coordinates  being  unchanged,  causes  an  increase  in  a 
cyclic  velocity  qi  at  a  certain  rate,  then  an  increase  in  the  momentum  p^y 
the  positional  coordinates  being  unchanged,  causes  an  increase  in  the 
velocity  qj  at  the  same  rate.     For 

dq^        a*T         dq 

^  Hr         SPr^Ps         ^Ps 

nb.  If  in  any  motion  an  increase  in  any  cyclic  velocity  g/,  the 
positional  coordinates  being  unchanged,  causes  an  increase  in  a  cyclic 
momentum  p,,  then  an  increase  in  the  velocity  qj  causes  an  increase 
in  the  momentum  pr  at  the  same  rate.     For 

lUa.  If  an  increase  in  one  of  the  cyclic  momenta  pry  the  posi- 
tional coordinates  being  unchanged,  causes  an  increase  in  tiie  impressed 
force  P«  necessary  to  be  applied  to  one  of  the  positional  coordinates  q^ 
(in  order  to  prevent  its  changing),  then  an  adiabatic  increase  of , the 
positional  coordinate  q,  will  cause  the  cyclic  velocity  qj  to  increase 
at  the  same  rate.     For 

,94)  ?5-jt?i_'/;. 

^  CPr         <^Pr^%  <^% 

nib.  If  an  increase  in  one  of  the  cyclic  velocities  g/y  the  posi- 
tional coordinates  being  unchanged,  causes  an  increase  in  the  impressed 
force  P«  necessary  to  be  applied  to  one  of  the  positional  coordinates  q, 
(in  order  to  prevent  its  changing),  then  an  isocyclic  increase  of  the 
positional  coordinate  q^  will  cause  the  cychc  momentum  Pr  to  decrease 
at  the  same  rate.     For 

195)  ?5__j;jL__'/r. 
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58.  Work  done  by  the  Cyclic  and  Positional  Forces. 

I.  In  aa  isocyclic  motion,  the  work  done  by  the  cyclic  forces 
is  double  the  work  done  by  the  system  against  the  positional  forces. 
In  snch  motions  the  energy  of  the  system  accordingly  increases  by 
one -half  the  work  done  by  the  cyclic  forces,  the  other  half  being 
given  out  against  the  positional  forces.  For  if  we  nse  the  energy 
in  the  form 

we  have  in  any  change 

196)  ST=^^.iq.'Sp.+p.Sq.'), 

and  in  an  isocyclic  change,  every  8qJ  vanishing, 

197)  ST^^^.qJdp.. 
But  since 

198)  -^  =  P„  Sp,  =  P,8t,    and  since    gj  =  ^^%  qj 8t  =  8q., 
and  the  above  expression  for  the  gain  of  energy  becomes 

199)  8T^\^sqJP.8t  =  \^P.8g.. 
But  the  work  done  by  the  cyclic  forces  is 

200)  8A^^P,8q,  =  2*T. 

Therefore   the   last   part  of  the  theorem   is  proved.     Again,  in  any 
motion, 

201)  *^=2||*3.'+2f^*«" 
and  in  an  isocyclic  motion, 

202)  *^=2l|*«- 
But  since  the  work  of  the  positional  forces  is 

203)  8  A  =2  -P'  *?•  =  -^  1^  *«'  =^  ~  *^' 

the  first  part  of  the  proposition  is  also  proved. 

n.  In  an  adiabatic  motion,  the  cyclic  velocities  will  in  general 
be  changed. 

Then  they  change  in  such  a  way  that  the  positional  forces 
caused  by  the  change  of  cyclic  velocities  oppose  the  motion,  that  is, 
do  a  positive  amount  of  work.    For  since  for  any  positional  force 
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the  change  due  to  the  motion  is 

Of  this  the  part  due  to  the  change  in  the  cyclic  velocities  is 

205)         *?^.  =  -2^aw/"^''==--Sl?"^- 

and  the  work  done  by  these  forces  is 

206)  S--A^^.d^P.dq,=^-^,^r^^dq.dar'. 
Now  we  have  for  any  motion 

207)  ^Pr-2lj.^^'+2w.''''' 
and  in  an  adiabatic  motion  this  is  zero^  so  that 

208)  2k^^'=-2'w,''''- 

Substituting  this  in  the  double  sum  206),  we  get 
209)        8-,A=^.^r^^,8qJSqr'  =^.^r  Q„Sq,'Sgr\ 

But  this  expression  represent?  [§  .36;  35)]  twice  the  energy  of  a 
possible  motion  in  which  the  velocities  would  be  dgj,  and  must 
therefore  be  positive  for  aU  values  of  SqJ,  SqJ. 

Accordingly  tf-  J.  >  0. 

The  interpretation  of  this  theorem  for  electrodynamics  is  known 
as  Lenz's  Law^),  namely,  an  electrical  current  being  represented  by 
a  cyclic  velocity,  and  the  shape  and  relative  position  of  the  circuits 
by  positional  coordinates,  if  in  any  system  of  conductors  carrying 
currents,  tJie  relative  positions  of  the  conductors  are  changed,  the 
induced  currents  due  to  the  motion  of  the  conductors  are  so  directed 
as  by  their  magnetic  action  to  oppose  the  motion. 

64.  Examples  of  Cyclic  Systems.   Let  us  consider  the  example 
of  equation  184)  as  illustrating  the  previous  theorems. 
We  have  for  the  momenta 

ar      ^      -         dT  3   , 


1)   These   Theorems    are   all   given   by   Hertz,   Prinzipim   der   Mechanik, 
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and  introducing  these  instead  of  the  yelocities 

210)  ^.-a^r.^!- 

We  have  for  the  positional  force 

211)  P,  =  --g^=.-mV«  =  ^  =  ~— .!,». 

This  being  negative  denotes  that  a  force  Pr  toward  the  axis 
must  be  impressed  on  the  mass  m  in  order  to  maintain  the  cyclic 
state.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  geometrical  constraint^ 
or  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  force  or  reaction  —  Pr  which  the 
mass  m  exerts  in  the  direction  from  the  axis  in  virtue  of  the  rotation 
is  the  so-called  centrifugal  force.  We  see  that  if  the  motion  is  iso- 
cyclic,  the  positional  force  increases  with  r,  while  if  it  is  adiabatic, 
as  in  the  case  worked  out  above ;  it  decreases  when  r  increases.  The 
verification  of  the  theorems  of  §  52  is  obvious.     The  cyclic  force 

vanishes  when  the  rotation  is  uniform,  and  the  radius  constant.  If, 
the  motion  being  isocyclic,  that  is,  one  of  uniform  angular  velocity, 
the  body  moves  farther  from  the  axis,  Py,  the  cyclic  force  is  positive, 
that  is,  unless  a  positive  force  P<^  is  applied,  the  angular  velocity 
will  diminish.  In  moving  out  from  r^  to  r^  work  will  be  done 
against  the  positional  force  Pr  of  amount 

212)  -A  =  -JPrdr  =  m(p^^Jrdr='-^(r^^--r,^)y 

while  the  energy  increases  by  the  same  amount. 

Thus  the  first  theorem  of  §  53  is  verified.  If  the  motion  is 
adiabatic, 

P(p  =  mr^q>^  =  c. 

If  the  body  moves  from  the  axis,  g)*  wiU  accordingly  decrease, 
so  that 

213)  r^Sg)'  +  2rg)'Sr^0. 

The  change  in  Pr  due  to  a  displacement  Sr  is,  by  211), 

214)  dPr m((p'^Sr  +  2r(p'S(p'), 

of  which  the  part  containing  tfqp', 

215)  S^'Pr  =  -2mrg)'Sg)' 

does  the  work  r^r\r\n]o 
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216)  S^A  -  8^'Prdr  -  -  2mrip'dg)'dr, 
or  by  213), 

217)  d^'A  -  mr»*<p'», 

which  is  positiye,  illnstrating  Theorem  11,  §  53. 

A  farther  example  is  found  in  the  motion  of  the  following 
system.  Two  particles  of  equal  masses  m  are  fastened  to  a  rod  of 
length  2a  pivoted  at  its  central  point  upon  an  axis  fastened  to  the 
horizontal  rod  of  the  previous  example  at  a  distance  b  from  the  axis 
of  rotation  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  masses  can  move  in  the 
vertical  plane  containing  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  inclination  of  the 
pivoted  rod  to  the  vertical  being  <9-,  the  distances  of  the  particles 
from  the  axis  of  rotation  are  respectively 

r^  =«  6  +  a  sin  -^,    rj  «  ft  —  a  sin  a-. 

The  system  is  fully  specified  by  the  coordinates  %•  and  gp,  the  latter 
having  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  given  by 

218)  .  T-  J{V<p'«  +  V9>'»  +  2aV»} 

=  m{(6«  +  a«  sin«^)  <p'«  +  a«^«}, 

so  that  (f  is  again  the  cyclic  coordinate.^) 
To  find  the  change  of  d'  we  have 

^rp  g  fp 

^~  =  2ma^%'\    ^  =  2ma^ip'^  sin  ^  cos  -©•, 
giving  us  the  differential  equation, 

2wa'-^  —  2ma^g)'^9md'Qosd'=^0, 

-, - ,-  =  9?  *  sm -d*  cos  d'. 

If  the  motion  is  isocyclic  (p  is  constant,  and  since  the  angular 

acceleration  -^  vanishes  when  d'  equak  zero  or  y?  we  see  that  the 

rod  carrying  the  particles  will  remain  at  rest  relatively  to  the  hori- 
zontal rod  in  either  a  vertical  or  horizontal  position.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  vertical  position  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  for, 
writing  the  equation  209) 

220)  ^^)  =  <p'«8in2^, 

we  see  that  if  d'  be  slightly  different  from  zero,  %>  will  tend  to  become 

still  greater  in  absolute  value.  Writing  however  -^  =*  y  """  '^'  *^® 
equation  becomes 

221)  —j^P-  =  -  <p'2  sin  2d'\ 


1)  The  system  is  cydic  if  we  neglect  a«^'»  Digitized  by  GoOQk 
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If  -d*'   is   slightly   diiBferent   from    zero,   it   will   accordingly   tend   to 
approach  the  value  zero,  so  that  the  horizontal  position  is  stable. 

A  body  moving  according  to  the  differential  equation  221)  is 
called  by  Thomson  and  Tait^)  a  qucLdrcmtai  pendulum,  since  d'  changes 
'^according  to  the  same  law  with  reference  to  a  quadrant  on  each 
side  of  its  position  of  equilibrium  as  the  common  pendulum  with 
reference  to  a  half- circle  on  each  side",  or  in  other  words,  in  the 
ordinary  pendulum  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  deviation  from  equilibrium,  and  in  the  quadrantal  to 
the  sine  of  twice  the  angle.     The  small  oscillation  performed  by  the 

bar  will  be  harmonic  with  the  frequency  |^--     Here  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  apparent  potential  energy  which  is  really  kinetic. 

1)  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil,  §  822. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SYSTEMS  OF  VECTORS.    DISTRIBUTION  OP  MASS. 
INSTANTANEOUS  MOTION. 

BB.  Translations  and  Sotatlons.  A  rigid  body  or  system 
of  material  pari^icles  is  one  in  which  the  distance  of  each  point  of 
the  system  from  every  other  is  invariable.  Its  position  is  known 
when  the  positions  of  any  three  of  its  points  are  known,  for  every 
point  is  determined  by  its  distances  from  three  given  points.  These 
three  points  have  each  three  coordinates,  but,  since  there  are  three 
conditions  between  them,  defining  their  mutual  distances,  there  are 
only  six  independent  coordinates.  Thus,  a  rigid  body  has  six  coordinates. 

A  rigid  body  may  evidently  be  displaced  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  displacement  of  every  point  is  represented  by  equal  vectors,  that 
is   equal   in  length    and  parallel.     Such    a    dis- 
placement   is    called    a    translation,    and,    being 
represented  by  a  free  vector,  has  three  coordinates. 

A  rigid  body  may  also  evidently  be  displaced, 
so  that  two  given  points  in  it,  A  and  B,  remain 
fixed.  Since  any  point  P  must  move  on  a  sphere 
of  radius  BP  about  B,  and  also  on  a  sphere  of 
radius  AP  about  A,  the  locus  of  its  positicms  is 
the  intersection  of  the  two  spheres,  that  is  a  circle 
whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  and 
whose  radius  CP  is  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  P  to  the  line  AB,  If  this  is  zero,  the 
point  does  not  move,  therefore  all  points  on  the 
line  AB  remain  fixed.  The  displacement  is  called 
a  rotoMon  and  the  line  AB,  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  rotation  is 
specified  if  we  know  the  situation  of  the  line  AB  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  PCP\  or  the  angle  of  rotation. 

A  line  may  be  specified  by  giving  the  two  pairs  of  coordinates 
of  the  points  in  which  it  intersects  two  of  the  coordinate  planes. 
A  line  has  thus  four  coordinates,  and  a  rotation,  five,  —  the  four 
of  the  axis  together  with  the  magnitude  of  the  angle. 
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Any  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  may  be  brought  about  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  ways.   Let  three  points  ABC  (Fig.  40)  be  displaced 

to   A'B'C.     We    may    first 
A  give  the  body  a  translation 

defined  by  the  vector  AA\ 
This  will  bring  B  to  B^  and 
C  to  Ci.  Then  through  A' 
pass  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  B^AB\  and 
rotate  the  body  about  this 
axis  through  the  angle  B^AB\ 
This  brings  B^  to  N  and  C^ 
to  a  new  position  C^,  Finally 
rotate  the  body  about  AB^ 
until  Cj  arrives  at  C.  We  have  thus  brought  about  tiie  given  dis- 
placement by  means  of  a  succession  of  translations  and  rotations. 
Evidently  the  order  of  these  may  be  varied.     Accordingly, 

Any  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  may  he  reduced  to  a  succession 
of  translations  and  rotations. 


We  have  seen  that  a  translation  may  be  represented  by  a  free 
vector,  a  rotation,  by  a  vector  that  must  give  the  axis  and  the  angle. 
If  we  agree  to  draw  the  vector  in  the  axis,  and  make  its  length 
numerically  equal  to  the  angle  of  rotation,  it  will  completely  specify 
the  rotation,  if  we  adopt  a  convention  about  the  direction  of  rotation. 
This  shall  be  that,  if  the  rotation  is  in  the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  the  vector  shall  point  from  face  to  back  of  the  watch. 
Vector  and  rotation  correspond  then  to  the  translation  and  rotation 
in  the  motion  of  a  cork-screw,  or  any  right-handed  screw.  As  the 
vector  may  be  placed  anywhere  along  the  axis,  but  not  out  of  it, 
it  has  five  coordinates,  and  may  be  characterized  as  a  sliding  vector. 

Translations  are  compounded  by  the  law  of  addition  of  vectors. 
The  resultant  of  two  rotations  about  the  same  axis  is  evidently  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  individual  rotations.  The  resultant  of  a  trans- 
lation and  rotation  is  evidently  independent  of  the  order  in  which 
they  take  place. 

The  resultant  of  a  rotation  and  a  translation  perpendicular  to 
its  axis  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  a  parallel  axis,  for  it  is 
evident  that  all  points  move  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
that  the  motions  of  all  such  planes  are  alike,  or  the  motion  is 
tmiplanar. 

Now  the  motions  of  any  two  points  in  a  plane  determine  the 
motion  of  the  plane  parallel  to  itself. 
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From  0  (Fig.  41)  lay  oS  the  translation  vector  00^  of  length  r  and 
find  a  point  C  on  the  perpendicular  bisecting  00^  which  makes  the 
angle  OCO*  equal  to  o,  the  angle  of  rotation^  and  in  the  right  sense. 
Then  if  OC  be  rotated  about  0  through  the  angle  o  to  G*  and 
then  C  be  moved  by  the  translation  it  will 
return  to  C.  Therefore  the  point  C  remains 
fixed^  and  is  the  center  of  rotation,  and 
thus  the  rotation  o  about  G  is  equivalent 
to  the  equal  rotation  about  0  together  with 
the  translation. 


1) 


2  OC  sin  V, 


and  if  p  is  the  perpendicular  from  G  to  00\ 
2)        i,=  OCco8-"=-^cot|-.  ^ 


Fig.  41. 


66.  Sotatlons  about  two  Parallel  Axes.  As  before  the 
motion  is  uniplanar  and  is  specified  by  two  points.  Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  42) 
be  the  intersections  of  the  axes  with  the  plane  of  the  paper  perpen- 
dicular to  them.  Turn  about 
A  through  the  angle  o^, 
bringing  B  to  B\  Then  turn 
about  B'  through  the  angle  Og, 
bringing  A  to  A\  Bisect  ©i 
by  AG.  B  could  be  brought 
to  jB'  by  rotation  about  any 
point  of  AG,  since  all  such 
points  are  equidistant  from 
BB'.  Bisect  o^  by  B' D. 
A  could  be  brought  to  A' 
by  rotation  about  any  point 
in  B'D,  Therefore  the  motion 
of  A  and  B  could  be  produced 

by  a  rotation  about  0,  the  intersection  of  AG  and  jB'D.    Triangle 
AOA'  is  isosceles. 

Angle  AOD  =  angle  OAB^  +  angle  AB'O  =  ""^  +  -^ , 

Angle  AOA^  =  2  •  angle  AOD  =»  ©i  +  0^2; 
that  is^  two   rotations  about  parallel  axes  compound  into  a  rotation 
equal   to   their   algebraic   sum   about   a   parallel  axis.     To    find   the 
position  of  this  axis  we  have 

gx  OB'  ^    0^   ^        ^^ 

^  .a.  .     w*  .    0),  +  CD, 

Bin  J        am    '        sin  — *— ^^ — - 
2  2  2 

If  the  order  of  rotation  is  changed  we  obtain  a  different  result,      j 
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If  the  rotations  o^  and  m^  are  of  opposite  signs  and  of  equal 
mi^paitndes;  the  intersection  of  the  two  bisectors  is  at  infinity  and 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  thus  at  infinity.  A  motion  about  an  infinitely 
distant  axis  is  a  translation.    The  direct  proof  is  as  follows. 

Let  A  be  the  center  of  rotation  a^  bringing  B  to  B\  Then 
rotate  about  B^  through  an  equal  angle  in  the  opposite  direction, 

bringing  A  to  A\  Triangles 
ABB'  and  AA'B'  have  AB' 
common,  and  AB  »  A*B'  and 
the  included  angles  equal, 
therefore  AA'  and  BB'  are 
equal  and  parallel  and  two 
Pig.  4«.  points    —    consequently    all 

points  —  have  moved  parallel 
to  each  other  the  same  distance.  The  motion  is  therefore  a  trans- 
lation of  magnitude, 

4)  T  =  22BsinY- 

Accordingly  every  translation  may  be  decomposed  into  rotations,  and  we 
may  reduce  dU  displacements  to  rotations, 

67.  Botatlons  about  Intersecting  Axes.  Infinitesimal 
Sotatlons.     Let  OA  and  OB  be  two  intersecting  axes  about  which 

we  revolve  the  body  through  the 
angles  o^  and  o,  respectively. 
Describe  a  sphere  with  the  center  0. 
Let  the  rotation  o^  about  A  bring 
B  to  B\  and  ra,  about  B'  bring 
A  to  A!,  Pass  planes  through 
the  vertices  bisecting  the  angles  o^ 
and  (Dg,  then,  as  in  §  56,  the 
displacement  just  given  is  equi- 
valent to  a  rotation  about  the  line 
of  intersection  CO  of  these  planes. 
The  order  of  the  rotations  affects 
the  result. 

Since  AC  bisects  the  angle 
BAB'  and  the  spherical  triangle 
BAB'  is  isosceles, 


Fig.  44. 


angle  ^jBC=  angle  AB'C^"^- 
Thus  the  resultant  rotation,  ©  =  angle  AC  A'  =  angle  BCB'. 
Angle  ACE  =mgleB^  CD  ==  angleDCJ?  =  J- 
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In  the  spherical  triangle  ABC  we  have 


5) 


2 

sin  COB  '' 


2 


2 


BvaCOA       Bin  AOB 


Fig.  46. 


The  preceding  results   are  much  simplified  if  the  rotations  are 
infinitely  small. 

We  shall  first  prove  that  two  equal  infinitely  small  rotations  in 
the  same  sense  about  axes  infinitely  near  each  other  may  be  regarded 
as  equal.  Suppose  the  axes 
first  parallel,  and  perpendic- 
ular to  the  paper  which  they 
cut  in  A  and  B.  Let  a'point  P 
be  rotated  about  A  through 
the  angle  do)  to  P^,  and 
through  the  same  angle  about 
B  to  P".  The  arcs  PP' 
and  PP"  differ  by  the  amount  drdca,  if  dr  is  the  difference  between 
AP  and  BP,  They  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  infinitely  small 
angle  BPAy  and  as  the  sides  PP^  and  PP^^  are  infinitely  small,  and 
differ  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order,  P^P^^  is  of 
the  second  order.  If  the  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  an 
infinitesimal  angle,  there  is  a  third  component 
perpendicular  to  P^P^\  which  is  likewise  of  the 
second  order.  Therefore  the  theorem  is  proved. 
The  theorem  of  rotations  about  intersecting 
axes  may  then  be  stated.  Two  infinitesimal 
rotations  about  intersecting  axes  are  equivalent 
to  a  rotation  about  an  axis  in  their  plane, 
the  order  of  rotations  being  immaterial.  To 
find  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  resultant 
rotation,  we  have,  by  5) 


6) 


~2~ 


(2  CD, 

~2~ 


do) 
~2~ 


sin  COB        sin  COA       sin  AOB 


If  we  lay  off  on  the  axes  OA  and  OB  (Fig.  46)  lengths  OP 
and  OQ  proportional  to  the  rotations  do^  and  d(o^y  the  above  equa- 
tions show  that  0(7  is  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo- 
gram constructed  on  OP  and  OQ  as  sides  and  the  resultant  rotation  dco 
is  proportional  to  the  diagonal  OiZ. 

Therefore  the  resultant  of  two  infinitesimal  rotations  whose  axes 
intersect  is  found  by  the  parallelogram  construction,  or  by  the  law 
of  addition  of  vectors.  This  process  may  be  extended  to  any  number 
of  infinitesimal  rotations  whose  axes  intersect.  (^ r\r\n\f> 
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The  theorem  regarding  rotations  about  parallel  axes  becomes: 
Infinitesimal  rotations  about  two  parallel  axes  compound  into  a 
rotation  about  a  parallel  axis  lying  in  their  plane.  We  have  for  its 
position  by  3), 

OB       OA  AB 


7) 


CO,  ©1  +  o. 


'CUg 


Fig.  47. 


showing  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  is  at  the  center 

of  mass  of  masses  proportional  to  the  component  rotations  placed  at 

their  points  of  application. 

If  vectors  representing  o^  and  ojj  are  laid  off  anywhere  on  their 

axes,   the   position   of  the   axis  0   may  be  found  by  the  following 

construction.    At  ^   a   point 
iT  on  the  axis  of  rotation  g)^  lay 

off  AR  =  (Dj  and  at  jB  at  a 
point  on  the  axis  of  rotation  cog 
in  the  opposite  direction  BS=(o^. 
Join  R  and  S,  and  where  this 
straight  line  RS  cuts  A  By 
draw  OT  parallel  to  AR,  BS 
equal  in  length  to  g)^  +  (o^^  For 

OA_^AR  _^m^ 
OjB  ■"  J55  "*"  cd/ 

as  required  by  7). 

The  construction  (Fig.  47)  shows  that  if  Oj  and  Og  have  the 
same  sign^   the  resultant  (o^  +  <D2  has  its  axis  0  between  A  and  B. 

If  G}^  and  Oj   are   of  opposite   signs  the  same  construction  may 

be  used  (Fig.  48),  but  0 
Rt^^  is   on  AB  produced  and 

on  the  side  oif  the  greater 
rotation.  If  ©i  =  —  Oj 
evidently  0  is  at  infinity 
and  (D  =  0.  The  resultant 
is  then  a  translation  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of 
the  two  axes,  and  its 
magnitude  r  is  by  4)  equal 
to  CO©!  times  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between 
the  axes. 


Fig.  48. 


68.  Vector  -  couples.  A  pair  of  equal,  parallel,  oppositely 
directed,  sliding  vectors  will  be  called  a  vector- couple.  A  rotation 
vector -couple  is  thus  equivalent  to  a  translation  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,   equal  to    the   product   of  the  length  of  either  vector  by  the 
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perpendicular  distance  between  their  lines,  or  the  arm  of  the  couple. 
This  product  is  called  the  moment  of  the  couple. 

Two  couples  whose  planes  are  parallel  give  rise  to  parallel 
translations,  and  if  their  moments  are  equal,  to  equal  translations. 
Therefore  a  rotation -couple  may  be  displaced  without  altering  its 
effect,  if  its  plane  is  kept  parallel  to  itself  and  its  moment  is  un- 
changed. 

A  vector -couple  may  then  be  represented  by  a  single  vector 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
the  couple.  Its  direction  will  be  governed  by  the  same  convention 
as  before,  namely,  the  vector  moment  is  to  be  drawn  in  such  a 
direction  that  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  couple  and  translation 
in  that  of  the  moment  correspond  to  the  motion  of  a  right-handed 
screw. 

Moments  will  be  represented  by  heavy  vectors.  The  moment  of 
a  vector- couple  is  a  free  vector,  hence  the  composition  of  couples  is 
simpler  than  that  of  the  slide -vectors  themselves. 

We  may  now  state  the  theorem  of  the  general  infinitely  small 
displacement  of  a  body  as  follows:  The  infinitely  small  displacement 
of  a  body  may  he  reduced  to  a  translation  and  a  rotation,  or  in  other 
words  to  a  rotation  and  a  rotation-couple.  The  choice  of  components 
may  be  made  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

69.  Statics  of  a  Bigid  Body.  Two  equal,  parallel,  opposi- 
tely directed  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body  in  the  same  line  are  in 
equilibrium.  For  otherwise  they  can  produce  only  distortion  or 
motion.  Distortion  is  excluded  according  to  the  definition  of  a  rigid 
body.  They  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  §  32,  for  if  applied 
at  the  center  of  mass  they  are  in  equilibrium,  and  their  moments 
about  any  point  are  equal  and  opposite.  Accordingly  a  force  applied 
to  a  rigid  body  may  be  applied  at  any  point  in  its  line  of  direction 
without  change  of  effect.  Thus  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body  are 
not  free,  but  are  sliding  vectors  (five  coordinates).  (This  is  not  a 
property  of  forces,  but  of  rigid  bodies.)  Forces,  whose  lines  of 
direction  intersect,  may  be  applied  at  the  point  of  intersection  and 
compounded  by  the  rule  of  vector  addition. 

•  ^ 

69  a.  Parallel  Forces.  Force  -  couples.  Let  Afi  qjoA  ^Q 
(Fig.  49)  represent  two  parallel  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body  at  A 
and  B,  Introduce  at  A  and  B  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  AR 
and  BS  of  any  magnitude  in  the  line  AB.  These  being  in  equili- 
brium do  not  affect  the  system.  Find  the  resultant  of  J.P  and  AR 
by  the  parallelogram,  giving  AC,  also  of  BQ  and  BS  giving  BD, 
All  these  forces  are  coplanar,   therefore  the  lines  AC  and  BD  will 
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meet  at  E,  if  produced.  Slide  AC  and  BD  to  E,  and  then  resolve 
into  components  parallel  to  the  original  ones.  We  get  EH  and  EJ 
equal  and  opposite  (being  equal  to  AB  and  B8),  and  EK  equal  to 
AP  and  EL  to  BQ  applied  at  E.  Therefore  the  resultant  of  two 
parallel  forces  is  a  parallel  force  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum^   and 

applied   on  a  line 
iT  EO,    whose    posi- 

tion is  to  be  found 
as  follows. 

From  the  simi- 
lar triangles ; 


AO 
FK 

BO 
GL 


OE 
KE' 

OE 

LE  '' 


OE 
AF' 

OE 
BQ' 


Fig.  49. 


By  division,  since 
FK^GL, 

AO       BQ 
BO  ■"  AP 


Thus  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  parallel  forces  is  to  be  found 

by  the   same   construction  as  the  resultant  of  two  rotations  about 

parallel  axes,  Fig.  47. 

If  the  two  forces  are  oppositely  directed  (Fig.  50),  0  is  on  AB 

produced,  and  if  the  forces  are   equal  0  lies  at  infinity.     Accord- 
ingly    there      is 
l^c"^   t  no  force  that  can 

replace  two  equal, 
parallel  and  op- 
positely directed 
forces  not  along 
the  same  line,  or 
force-couple.  The 
distance  between 
the  lines  of  direc- 
tion is  the  a/rmy 
and  the  product 
of  either  force  by 
the  arm  is  the 
moment  of  the 
couple. 


Fig.  60. 


We  shall  prove  the  following  theorems. 
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J? 


£- 


H 


J? 


B* 


-% 


Fig.  61. 


Theorem  L    A  couple  may  be  traoBported  parallel  to  itself  either 
in  its  own  or  a  parallel  plane  without  changing  its  effect. 

Consider  the  forces  P^  and  P^  both  equal  to  P;  applied  perpendi- 
cularly at  the  ends  of  J.P  (Fig.  51).  At  the  ends  of  an  equal 
and  parallel  line  A.B^  ^pplj 
four  equal  and  opposite  forces 
Pg,P^,P5,Pe,  each  equal  to  P, 
which  are  in  equilibrium.  The 
resultant  of  the  equal  parallel 
forces  Pj,  Pg  is  a  force  21?  i. 
applied  half-way  between  A 
and  B\  The  resultant  of  P, 
and  Pg  is  a  force  2P  in  the 
opposite  direction  applied  half- 
way between  A.  and  B.  Since 
AB'&Jl  is  a  parallelogram 
these  two  points  of  application 
coincide  and  the  two  resultants  neutralize  each  other.  We  have  left 
the  couple  P3P4  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  original  couple. 

Theorem  U.     A  couple  may  be  turned  in  its  plane  about   its 
center  of  symmetry  without  changing  its  effect. 

Let  AlB^  be  a  line  of  the  same  length  and  with  the  same  center 
0  as  AB,  the  arm  of  the  couple,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  couple 
(Fig.  52).  Apply  at 
J.' and  J?'  four  equal 
and  opposite  forces 
in  equilibrium,  each 
equal  to  P,  and 
perpendicular  to 
AW  and  in  the 
plane  of  the  couple. 
Consider  Pj  and  Pj 
applied  at  (7,  their 
point  of  inter- 
section, and  by 
symmetry  their  re- 
sultant will  be  along 
OG  Similarly  the 
resultant  of  P,  and 
Pq  is  an  equal  force 
along  OB  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
Iliese  two  resultants  neutralize  each  other,  leaving  the  couple  P8P4 
which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  original  couple.    ^.^  .^.^^^^  GoOglc 
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Theorem  III.     A   couple   may   be   replaced   by   another   in   the 
same  plane  having  equal  moment. 

Let  the  couple  be  PiP^  and 
the  arm  be  AB  (Fig.  53).  At  C 
on  AB  produced  and  at  B  apply 
four  equal  and  opposite  forces  Q 
of  such  magnitude  that 


?. 


« 


T 


9, 


Q 
p 


AB 
BC 


9, 


Fig.  58. 


The  resultant  of  the  parallel 
forces,  Pi,  ^8,  is  equal  to  P^  plus 
^3  applied  at  B  on  account  of 
the  above  equation.  This  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  forces  Pg 
and  Q^  applied  at  By  leaving  the 
couple  QiQ^  of  moment 


QBC=PAB, 

equivalent  to  the  original  couple. 

A  force -couple  is  determined  therefore  by  its  plane  and  moment, 
and  may  be  represented  by  a  free  vector  perpendicular  to  its  plane 
and  of  length  equal  to  the  moment. 

Theorem  IV.  Composition  of  Couples.  Suppose  the  two  couples 
are  in  different  planes.     By  turning  each  in  its   own  plane  bring  all 

the  four  forces  into  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  intersection 
of  their  planes,  and  then  by 
varying  one  of  the  couples  cause 
them  to  have  the  same  arm  AB, 
The  forces  QiPi  applied  at  A 
compound  by  the  parallelogram 
into  By  Pg  and  Q^  applied  at 
B  compound  into  R^  equal  and 
opposite  to  By  The  arm  of  all 
these  couples  is  the  same,  there- 
fore their  moments  are  propor- 
tional to  P,  Q  and  JB.  The  vectors 
representing  the  moments  are  perpendicular  to  AB  and  to  P,  Q  and  R 
respectively,  thus  they  form  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram 
similar  to  that  of  P,  Q,  JR.  Therefore  couples  are  compounded  by 
compounding  their  moments  by  the  law  of  addition  of  vectors. 
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60.  Bednction  of  Oronps  of  Forces.  Dnalism.   Suppose  we 
have  any  number  of  forces  applied  to  various  points  of  a  rigid  body. 
Let  one  such  be  P  applied  at  A.    At  any  point 
0  apply  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  equal  and             />  f> 

parallel  to  P.    One  of  these  P^  forms  a  couple            /  f 

with  P.  The  other  is  equal  and  parallel  to  P.          /  / 

The  moment  of  the  couple  is  perpendicular  to        /  / 

this  force.  /. _ Jq 

In  this  manner  the  points  of  application  / 

of  all  the  forces  may  be  brought  to  0,  where  / 

they    can   then   be   compounded   into   a  single  / 

resultant  JR.     For  each  force  thus  transferred  /> 

there  remains   a  couple^   and   all   the   couples  Fig.  55. 

may  be  compounded  into  a  single  one.    There- 
fore  all  the   forces   applied   to   a  rigid  body  may  be  replaced  by  a 
single  force  and  a  single  couple. 

We    may   now   state    the   following    dualism    existing    between 
infinitesimal  rotations  and  forces: 


Infinitesimal  rotations  are  slid- 
ing vectors. 


Forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body 
are  sliding  vectors. 


When  their  axes  intersect  they  are  compounded  by  the  vector  law. 

Parallel  infinitesimal  rotations    {    Parallel  forces 

have  a  resultant  parallel  and  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum^  placed  at 
the  center  of  mass  of  their  points  of  application. 

Two  equal  and  opposite  parallel  |  Two  equal  and  opposite  parallel 
rotations  form  a  rotation-  i  forces  form  a  couple,  re- 
couple  represented  by  its  [  presented  by  its  moment,  a 
moment,  a  free  vector.  j  free  vector. 

Every  displacement  of  a  rigid  Every    combination    of   forces 

body  may  be   reduced  to    a  1        applied  to  a  rigid  body  may 

rotation     and     a     rotation-  I        be   reduced   to   a  force  and 

couple.  force -couple. 

The  theory  of  couples  is  due  to  Poinsot. 

61.  Variation  of  the  Elements  of  the  Sednction.  Central 
Axis.  Null  -  System.  We  have  seen  that  any  system  of  slide- 
vectors  may  be  reduced  to  the  resultant  of  a  single  vector  and  a 
single  moment  applied  at  any  point  whatever.  We  have  now  to 
examine  the  variation  of  the  pair  of  elements,  vector  R  and  moment  S, 
as  we  vary  the  point  of  application  0.  H  is  invariable.  As  we  move  0 
along  the  line  of  JB  there  is  no  change  since  B  may  be  applied  at 
any  point  of  its  axis,  and  S  may  be  moved  parallel  to  i^^^Q^^^^ 
Webster,  Dynamics.  14  o 
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Fig.  56. 


make  the  resolution  at  any  other  point,    0',  the  couple  to   be  com- 
pounded with  S  at  0\  is  perpendicular  to  R  and  00\  so  that  if  S 

has  any  component  parallel  to  R  it 
cannot  be  neutralized  by  the  new 
couple.  Accordingly  in  order  that  the 
couple  may  vanish  for  any  point  0\ 
the  couple  S  must  be  perpendicular 
to  R  at  all  other  points.  As  a  change 
of  0  introduces  only  a  component 
of  S  perpendicular  to  R,  the  com- 
ponent parallel  to  R  is  unchanged. 
Therefore  the  projection  of  S  on  iJ 
is  the  same  for  all  points  0, 

8)  Scoad-^SQ. 

Although  in  general  jB  and  S  have  different  directions ,  we  may 
find  points  0'  for  which  they  have  the  same  direction.  Let  S  and  R 
include  the  angle  d"  at  0.  Resolve  S  into  Sq^S cob d^ 
parallel  to  U,  and  /Si  =  5  sin -9"  perpendicular  to  JB. 
If  we  take  0'  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  SR  at  a 
distance  d  such  that  d  -  R  =  SBind-  in  the  positive 
direction  of  translation  corresponding  to  a  rotation 
from  R  to  S,  the  component  S^  will  be  neutralized^ 
and  we  shall  have  at  0\  R  and  5'  =  iS©  in  the  same 
direction.  This  property  holds  for  all  points  on  the 
line  of  jR  through  0'.  This  line  is  called  Poinsofs 
central  axis. 

In  order  to  consider  the  resolution  at  any  point  O 
we  may  refer  it  to  the  central  axis.  Drop  a  per- 
pendicular from  0  (Fig.  58)  on  the  central  axis, 
and  take  this  perpendicular  for  the  axis  of  X,  the 
central  axis  for  the  axis  of  Z. 


Fig.  67. 


Then  as  above 


5  cos  a-  =  5, 


o; 


8) 

9)  Ssina-  =  d- jR, 

and  if  xyz  are  the  coordinates  of  the  end  of  S^  we  have 

10)  ^  =  Sq,    y  =  Rx,    tan-d-ssic^,? 
and  for  any  point  on  the  line  of  S, 

11)  -  =  5'     or     zx  =  -^y, 

that  is  the  line  of  S  lies  on  a  hyperbolic  paraboloi^g^^y(^OOQlc 


61] 


POINSOT'S  CENTRAL  AXIS. 
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Fig.  5H. 


It  is  evident  that  if  we  slide  the  whole  of  Pig.  58  along  or  turn 
it  around  the  central  axis  nothing  is  changed^  consequently  if  we 
suppose  the  vector  S  laid  off  at 
every  point  of  space  0,  and  con- 
sider the  assemblage  of  couples 
thus  formed  y  the  assemblage  re- 
mains unchanged  if  we  rotate  it 
about  or  slide  it  along  the  cen- 
tral axis. 

Every  S  is  tangent  to^  a  cer- 
tain helix,  or  locus  of  a  point 
which  moves  on  a  circular  cylinder 
in  a  path  making  a  constant  angle 
with  its  generators  (Fig.  59\  This  angle  is  less  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders  is  less,  so  that 

10)         tB.n^  =  x^' 

All  these  helices  have  however 
one  constant  in  common, 
namely  the  distance  traversed 
parallel  to  the  central  axis  for 
each  turn.  If  dr  be  the  trans- 
lation for  a  rotation  dcj,  we 
have 

Xdco  .a.  ^ 

,     =  tan  v"  ^  X  CI  J 

dt  Sq 


di 
Then 


R 


^0 


12) 


p  =  2^ 


R 


Fig,  59. 


is  the  traverse  for  each  turn, 

and  is  called  the  pitch  of  the 

helix.   Every  helix  lies  on  a  ruled  screw -surface,  made  by  the  revolution 

of  a  line   perpendicular   to  the  central  axis,  which  slides  along  it  a 

distance  proportional  to  the  angle  of  rotation,  the  pitch  of  the  screw 


So 


being  p  =  2x  "J!-   The  lines  of  the  assemblage  of  moments  have  every 

direction  in  space  —  there  are  a  triple  infinity  of  lines  of  the  system 
(one  for  each  point  in  space),  but  only  a  double  infinity  of  direc- 
tions —  therefore  every  plane  cutting  all  these  lines  has  for  its 
points  (a  double  infinity),  every  possible  direction  for  S.  For  (me 
point  only  is  this  perpendicular  to  the  plane.     This  point  ^Q<ja^|k 
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the  focus  of  the  plane.  Let  the  plane  cut  the  central  axis  in  A. 
Through  A  draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis,  intersecting 
the   given  plane   in  AO.     As  we   go   along  the  line  AOy   S  turns 

about  it;  and  for  one  point 
has  the  direction  of  the 
normal  to  the  given  plane. 
Accordingly  to  every 
point  in  space  there  corre- 
sponds one  plane,  and  to 
every  plane  one  point. 
The  correspondence  was 
discovered  by  Ghasles,  and 
the  system  of  points  and 
planes  was  called  a  Null- 
Yig,  60.  System  by  Mobius. 


62.  Vector -cross.  Besides  the  reduction  to  the  screw -type 
we  may  reduce  the  system  of  vectors  to  two  vectors  not  lying  in 
the  same  plane,  without  a  couple.  This  reduction  may  be  made  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  the  line  of  one  of  the  vectors  may 


Fig.  61. 

be  given.  Let  AB  (Fig.  61)  be  the  given  line.  At  any  point  0 
on  AB  let  R  be  the  resultant  vector,  S  the  resultant  couple. 
(JB  and  S  will  not  in  general  lie  in  a  plane  with  AB.)  At  0  pass 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  S,  intersecting  the  plane  of  B  and  AB 
in  OP.  Resolve  S  into  the  pair  of  vectors  OP  and  CQ  so  taken 
that  the  resultant  of  R  and  OP  shall  lie  in  AB,  The  length  of  OP 
is  thus  determined,  and  the  distance  between  its  line  and  that  of  CQ 
is   determined   by   S.     Thus   the   line  AB  determines   the   line  CQ, 
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The  lengths  OB  and  CQ  are  determined  as  soon  as  the  line  AB  i^ 
given.  Two  snch  non- parallel  and  non-coplanar  vectors  OB,  CQ  will 
be  termed  a  vector -cross.  The  crossing  will  degenerate  to  intersection 
only  when  5  =  0  and  to  parallelism  when  iJ  =  0. 

As  any  line  may  be  taken  for  AB,  and  as  there  are  a  quadruple 
infinity  of  lines  in  space,  there  are  a  quadruple  infinity  of  vector- 
crosses.  They  all  possess  a  property  in  common ,  namely^  that  the 
tetrahedron  formed  by  joining  the  four  ends  of  a  vector- cross  has  a 
constant  volume.  Let  OB,  CQ  (Fig.  61)  be  the  vector- cross,  and  let 
us  reverse  the  preceding  resolution.  The  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  is 
equal  to  one -third  the  product  of  its  altitude  by  the  area  of  its 
base.     The   area   of  the  base  OCQ   is   one-half  the  moment  of  CQ 

about  0,  or      S,  while   the   altitude  is  the  projection   of  OB  on  the 

perpendicular  to  OCQ,  that  is,  on  S,  But  since  BB  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  OCQ,  OB  has  the  same  projection  on  S  as  OB,  namely 
JBcos-S-,  consequently 

F=  I  Bcos^'l  S=  \  BSco^^, 

o  Jo 


But  by  8), 

therefore 

13)  V^l-RS, 


This  theorem  is  due  to  Chasles. 

Corresponding  lines  of  vector -crosses  possess  a  remarkable  relation 
to  the  null -system.  Let  AB  and  CQ  (Fig.  62)  be  the  two  lines  of 
the  vector -cross.  Through  CQ  pass  any 
plane,  cutting  AB  in  0.  The  moment 
oiCQ  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  OCQ, 
and  the  other  vector  has  no  moment 
about  0,  since  it  passes  through  it.  Accord- 
ipgly  0  is  the  focus  of  the  plane  OCQ. 
Thus,  if  a  plane  turns  about  a  line,  its 
focus  traverses  another  line,  and  these 
two  conjugate  lines  are  lines  of  a  vector- 
cross. 

We  have  here  shown  the  intermediate 
nature  of  a  line  between  a  point  and  a 
plane,  in  the  dual  role  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point  and 
by  the  rotation  of  a  plane.  In  the  first  relation  the  line  is  spoken 
of  as  a  ray,  in  the  second  as  an  axis. 

If  two  conjugate  lines  are  at  right  angles,    pass  a  plane  through 
one,  AB,  perpendicular  to  the  other,  CD  (Fig.  63).    By  the  precedindp 
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theorem,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  plane  with  CD  is  the  focus 
of  the  plane.     Resolving  at  any  point  F  m  ABy  the  moment  of  OD, 

being  perpendicular  to  OD 
and  OPy  lies  in  the  plane 
OAB. 

That  line  in  a  plane  which 
has  the  property  that  for  all 
its  points  the  resultant 
moment  lies  in  the  plane  is 
called  the  characteristic  of 
the  plane,  or  of  its  focus. 
Its  distance  OX  =  d  from  the 
focus  is  such  that^) 

14)        dRsm^  =  S 

The  line  OX,  of  length 

S 


Fig.  68. 


rf  = 


J?8in«-' 


is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  It  and  S,  and  drawn  toward  the  side  corresponding  to  the  motion  of 
a  right-handed  screw  when  rotated  in  the  direction  from  B  to  S.    If 

we  should  go  from  0  in  the  direction  OX  a  distance  d'"=    ^^ 

should  reach  the  central  axis,  and 


we 


15) 


dd'== 


B^ 


63.  Oomplez  of  Donble- lines.  If  a  plane  1  pass  through 
the  pole  of  a  plane  2,  then  the  plane  2  passes  through   the  pole  of 

the  plane  1.  Let  P  (Fig.  64) 
be  the  pole  of  the  plane  1,  find 
let  PO  be  any  line  in  1  through  P. 
The  moment  of  R  about  0  is 
perpendicular  to  PO,  and  so 
is  Sj  hence  so  is  their  resultant. 
Thus  the  moment  at  0  is  per- 
pendicular to  OP,  and  the  polar 
plane  of  O  contains  the  line  OP, 
that  is,  if  0,  the  pole  of  2  lies 
in  1,  then  P,  the  pole  of  1  lies 
in  2. 

In  this  case  the  two  poles  lie  in  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  planes ;  and  we  see  that  if  a  plane  turns  about  a  line  through 
its  pole,  its  pole  traverses  that  line.    Such  a  double  line  is  conjugate 

1)  For  the  component  in  AB,  i^sin^,  has  the  moment  S  Jthont^/^T^ 
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to  itself.  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  a  line  is  self- 
conjugate  is  that  the  pole  (focus)  of  a  plane  through  the  line  falls 
in  the  line.  For  then  as  the  plane  rotates  about  the  line  as  an  axis, 
the  focus  describes  the  line  as  a  ray.  Hemce  the  double  lines  lying 
in  a  particular  plane  all  pass  through  the  pole  of  that  plane^  and 
conyersely,  all  the  double  lines  passing  through  a  point  lie  in  the 
polar  plane  of  the  point.  Such  a  system  of  lines  is  called  by  Flicker 
a  line  complex  of  the  first  degree.  There  are  in  all  a  double  infinity 
of  lines  passing  through  any  point  in  space,  but  of  these  only  a 
single  infinity  belong  to  the  complex.  Therefore  lines  belonging  to 
the  complex  have  one  less  degrees  of  freedom  than  lines  in  general, 
or  a  complex  contains  a  triple  infinity  of  lines.  A  complex  may  be 
represented  analytically  by  a  single  relation  between  the  four  para- 
meters determining  a  line.  If  we  mark  off  on  a  line  any  length  R, 
and  give  its  projections  on  a  set  of  rectangular  axes  X,  Y,  Zj  and 
the  projections  L,  M,  N  of  its  moment  about  an  origin  0,  the  line 
is  completely  determined.  For  its  direction  is  given  and  giving  the 
moment  8=yU  +  M^  +  N^  gives  the  plane  through  0  containing  R, 
and  the  distance  from  the  line,  if  the  length  of  R  is  given,  but  this 
is  given  by  iJ  =  yX^+Y^+Z\ 

As  the  determination  of  the  line  is  independent  of  the  length 
of  R,  the  ratios  of  the  six  quantities  determine  the  line.  But  these 
five  ratios  are  not  independent,  for  since  by  §  5,  12), 

L^yZ-zYy 

16)  M=^zX--xZ, 

N^zY-yX, 

we  have  the  identical  relation, 

17)  LX  +  MY-\-NZ  =  0, 

expressing  the  fundamental  property  that  the  moment  of  a  vector  is 
perpendicular  to  it.  The  coordinates  LMNXYZ  are  known  as 
Pliicker's  line -coordinates.  * 

Thus  there  remain  four  independent  quantities  to  determine  a 
line.  A  relation  between  these  denotes  a  complex,  and  in  particular 
a  linea/r  relation, 

18)  aX  +  hY+  cZ+dL  +  eM  +  fN^O, 

denotes  a  complex  of  the  first  degree. 

Since  the  double  lines  of  the  null -system  are  the  loci  of  points 
which  are  the  poles  of  planes  containing  the  double -lines,  at  every 
point   of  a  double -line  the  resultant  moment  is  perpendicular  to  it, 
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or  double  lines  are  lines  of  no  moment.     In  the  kinematical  applica- 
tion, points  on  a  double-line  experience  no  translation  along  it. 

If  a  double -line  cuts  one  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  lines,  it  cuts 
the  other.  Let  PQ  be  k  double -line  cutting  the  line  AB.  Then 
the  pole  of  the  plane  BPQ  lies  in  the  line  conjugate  to  AB,  But 
since  P^  is  a  double -line,  the  pole  of  BPQ  lies  on  PQ.  Hence 
PQ  cuts  the  conjugate  to  AB,  Conversely,  every  line  cutting  two 
conjugates  is  a  double-line. 

The  complex  of  double -lines  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
central  axis.    Let  AB  (Fig.  65)  be  a  line  of  the  complex,  and  let  OX 

be  the  common  perpendicular  to  it  and 
the  central  axis.  Now  ^J5  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  moment  S  at  X,  but  S 
is  perpendicular  to  OX,  and  the  distance 

ox  is  d  =  -^  tan  d:     If  y  is  the  angle 

that  the  line  AB  makes  with  the  central 
axis  we  have 


19)        tan  9  =  ctn  d'  = 


Ed 


Fig.  66. 


This  equation  shows  that  the  double-lines 
constituting  the  complex  are  tangent  to 
an  infinite  number  of  helices,  which  become  less  steep  as  d  decreases^ 
so  that  the  double; lines  cutting  the  central  axis  are  perpendicular  to 
it,  and  those  at  infinity  are  parallel  to  it.  For  the  pitch  p  of  any 
helix  tangent  to  lines  of  the  complex  we  have 


20) 


p  ,  Rd 

^-^  =  ctn®  =  c*-' 
2nd  ^        St, 


Thus  the  pitch  is  not  constant,  but  varies  as  rf^. 

This  construction  shows  the  triple  infinity  of  complex -lines.  In 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis  every  point  is  on  one 
complex  line.  There  is  a  double  infinity  of  such  points.  But  there 
is  a  single  infinity  of  sucl^  planes,  and  therefore  in  all  a  triple  infinity 
of  complex  lines.  It  is  evident  that  the  complex  is  unchanged  if 
we  rotate  it  about,  or  slide  it  along  the  axis. 

64.  Oomposition  of  Screws.  Suppose  we  have  two  systems 
of  vectors,  each  reduced  to  the  type  of  a  screw.  (The  combination 
of  forces  of  this  type,  namely  a  force,  and  a  couple  tending  to  cause 
rotation  about  its  line  of  direction,  is  called  a  torench.  E  is  called 
the  intensity  of  the  wrench,  or  the  amplitude  of  the  rotation.)  The 
resultant  of  both  systems  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  screw,  and  we 
may  find  its  position. 
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B^ 


Py=2%    ' 


Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  axes  of  the  component  screws 
intersect  at  right  angles,  and  let  us  take  them  for  axes  of  X  and  7. 
Let  their  pitches  be 

Let  R  (Pig.  66),  the  resultant 
of  Rx  and  By,  make  an  angle  a 
with  the  X-axis,  and  let  S, 
the  resultant  of  Sx  and  5y, 
make  an  angle  /3  with  the 
same  axis.  Then  the  central 
axis  is  parallel  to  i2,  and  cuts 
the  Z-axis  at  a  distance  from 
the  origin 

OZ=|sin(/S-a). 

The  resultant  moment  along 
this  line  is 

So  =  Scos(/S-a). 
We  have  now 


Pig.  66. 


S COB  B  =^  Sx=  t;^  Rx  =  „—  R  COS  CC, 


Px 
2«" 


21) 


SBinp  =.Sy  =  ^Ry  =  1^  iJsina, 


2«' 


25r 


Vv-Px 


OZ  =  ^  sin  (B  —  a)  =  -~ — -  sin  a  cos  a, 


R 


Sq  =  S  cos  (/S  —  a)  =       (2^x  cos^  cc  +  py  sin*  a). 
For  the  pitch  of  the  resultant  screw  we  obtain 

L  ==  §  =  ^  (pxoos^a+pysm'a), 
22)  ^=^a.cos*a +i?ysin*a. 

The  equations  of  the  central  axis  are 

y  =  X  tan  a, 


23)  ; 

Liserting  the  values 

cos  a  = 
we  have 


27t 


smacosa. 


Vx'+y' 


sma  = 


y 


Vx'+y' 
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z  = 


or 


24) 


z{x'  +  y*)-\J'xy  =  0, 


as  the  equation  of  the  ruled  surface  of  the  third  order  in  which  the 
resultant  screw  must  lie,  whatever  the  values  of  Mx,  By.    This  surface 
is  called  the  Cylindroid. 
Since 


23) 


Fig.  67. 


4?r 


the  surface  is  the  locus  of  a  line 
which,  always  intersecting  a  fixed  line 
at  right  angles,  revolves  about  it,  and 
makes  a  harmonic  oscillation  along  it, 
making  two  complete  oscillations  for 
each  rotation.  In  this  manner  the  model 
shown  in  Fig.  67  was  constructed. 

For  every  screw  lying  on  the 
cylindroid  there  is  a  definite  pitch, 
given  by  the  equation  22).  If  we  lay 
off  the  square  roots  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  pitches  on  lines  making  angles  a 
with  the  X-axis  in  the  plane  of  XY, 


and  call  the  coordinates  of  their  ends  xy,  we  have 


and  our  equation  is 

25) 


X  ==  -^  cos  a, 


y=        sma, 
VP 


representing  a  conic  section,  such  that  the  pitch  belonging  to  the 
direction  of  any  radius  vector  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  length  of  the  radius  vector.  This  is  called  the  pitch -conic. 
If  2>z  and  py  are  of  the  same  sign,  the  .pitch -conic  is  an  ellipse,  if 
of  opposite  signs  it  is  an  hyperbola.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are 
two  lines  of  zero  pitch,  given  by  the  asymptotes.  In  other  words, 
if  one  screw  is  right-handed,  while  the  other  is  left-handed,  there 
are  two  screws  on  the  cylindroid  representing  merely  rotation. 

Any  two  screws  determine  a  cylindroid.  Let  their  pitches  be 
PiPiy  I^^  them  make  an  angle  y  and  let  the  length  of  their  common 
perpendicular  be  h.  Then  if  they  lie  on  a  cylindroid  we  must  have, 
by  23),  22), 
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26)  ^t  =  ^^8in2a„     ^,  = -"^—81112 «,, 

Pi  =  Px  COS*  «!  +  py  sin*  Oj, 
A  ==  Px  cos*  a^  +  Py  sill*  «2 ; 
as   six   equations    to    determine  Px^Pg,  ^u  ^27  ^1;  ^-     ^c   hxsfe   by 
elimination  _ 

^,  -  ^1  =  -\--'  (sin  202  -  sin 2ai) 

=  ^^  cos(a2  +  ajBin(a,  -Oi), 


or  using  the  first  two  equations, 

27)  h  =  -^^2^  cos  (ttj  +  aj  sin  y, 

^1  +  ^2  =  -^7 — ^  (sin 20^  +  sin  2ai) 

«  -~^  sin  (ojj  +  fti)  cos  (og  -  aj 

^  «-%;^8m(a,  +  ai)cosy, 

|?2  —  |)i  =  j?j  (cos*  Oj  —  cos*  aj  +  j?y  (sin*  a,  —  sin*  aj) 

==  {px  —Py)  (cos*  Oj  —  COS*  CCi) 

=  (l?x  -Py)  sin  (a,  +  aj  sin  (oj  -  ^i); 

29)  A  -  i>i  =  (l>* -l>y)  8"!  («« +  «i)  81^  y> 

30)  1>2  + 1^1  ==  i^x  (cos*  Oj  +  COS*  a^)  4-  Py  (sin*  Oj  +  sin*  aj 

=  i>*  +i>y  +  (l>*  -i?y)  (cos*  Oj  -  sin*  tti) 
=  Px  +Pg  -f  (jp*  -i?if)  cos  (oj  +  Oj)  cos  y. 
From  27)  and  29)  we  obtain 

43t*A*  +  (i)8  -p^y  =  (l?y  -i?a:)*  siu*  y, 

31)  ,,_,,_vii5?Tsza'. 

From  27)  and  30), 

Py  +  Px=P2-\-Pi  —  2jthcbxy. 
From  29)  and  31), 

sin  («,  +  «,)=  ^^-^^ 


cos  («!  +  «,)  = 


32)  tan  («,  +  «,)  =  ^=|i- 
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From  32)  with  Og  —  «!  =  y, 

Since  the  cylindroid  is  thus  determined  by  31)  and  33),  a  twist 
about  |)i  can  be  resolved  into  a  twist  about  p^  and  one  about  py. 
A  twist  about  P2  can  be  likewise  resolved.  The  two  components 
about  px  add  together,  so  do  those  about  Py^  and  since  the  resultant 
of  any  twists  about  p^^  and  Py  lies  on  the  cylindroid,  the  resultant 
of  Pi  and  p^  does.  Its  direction  can  be  found,  since  the  amplitudes  R 
of  the  two  twists  about  p^^p^  compound  by  the  parallelogram  law, 
hence  the  angle  made  by  the  resultant  with  the  axes  is  known.  The 
pitch  is  then  found  from  the  pitch-conic. 

65.  Work  of  Wrench  in  Producing  a  Twist.  Let  us  find 
an  expression  for  the  work  done  during  a  twist  of  amplitude  Bk 
about  a  screw  of  pitch  pt  by  a  wrench  of  intensity  Ry  about  another 
screw  of  pitch  pf.  We  already  know  •  the  work  done  by  a  force  in 
a  translation,  namely,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  magnitudes 
by  the  cosine  of  the  included  angle.  If  the  force  is  Rf  and  the 
translation  (rotation- couple)  is  Sk,  we  have 

W=RfSkCos(RfSk)^ 

Notice  that  the  vector  of  one  system  is  multiplied  by  the  vector- 
couple  in  the  other. 

We  can  find  the  work  done  by  the  force -couple  in  a  rotation 
about  its  axis.  Apply  the  couple  so  that  one  of  its  members  P 
passes  through  the  axis  of  rotation.  In  a  rotation  this  member  does 
no  work,  for  its  point  of  application  is  at  rest,  while  that  of  the 
other  member  Q  moves  in  a  rotation  a  distance  e2(D,  where  d  is  the 
arm  of  the  couple.  Accordingly  the  work  is  W=PdG)  which  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  twist  by  the  moment  of  the  couple. 
Here  again  we  multiply  the  vector  of  one  system  by  the  vector- 
couple  of  the  other. 

If  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  couple, 
the  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  force,  and  no  work  is  done.  Hence 
we  must  take  the  resolved  part  of  the  couple  on  the  vector,  as  before. 

We   can  now   find  the  work  of  a  wrench  during  a  twist.     The 

work  of  the  force  in  the  displacement  Sk  is  Rf  Sk  cos  a ,  a  being  the 

p. 
angle  between  the  two  screws.     The  work  of  the  couple  8/  =  ^--  Rf 


in  the  rotation  Rk  is 

p. 
SfRk  cos  a=^  ~~  RfRk  cos  a. 
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But  when  Bf  is  changed  to  the  origin  of  Bk  it  gives  rise  to  a  moment 
perpendicular  to  By  equal  to  JB/d,  d  being  the  perpendicular  distance 
between    the   screws.     This    moment    therefore   makes   with   Bk    the 

angle  «  +      ?  and  the  work  done  by  it  in  the  rotation  i?*  is 

dBfBk  cos  {a  +  ^ J  =  —  dB/Bt  sin  a. 
Thus  the  whole  work  is 

34)  W=  BfBk (^^^  cos«  -  dsina). 

It  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  both  screws,  hence  the  wrench  and 
twist  might  have  been  interchanged. 

The  geometrical  quantity  in  parentheses  is  called  the  virtual 
coefficient  of  the  two  screws,  and  if  it  vanishes  no  work  is  done, 
that  is,  a  body  free  to  twist  only  about  a  particular  screw  is  in 
equilibrium  under  a  wrench  about  another  screw  if  the  virtual  coef- 
ficient of  the  two  screws  is  zero.  The  two  screws  are  then  said  to 
be  reciprocal. 

66.   Anal]rtical    Representation.    Line    Ooordinates.    In 

Plucker's  line  coordinates  referred  to  any  origin,  since  each  component 
of  vector  does  work  on  the  corresponding  component  of  couple  in 
the  other  system, 

35)  Tr=  XfLk  +  YyM,  -f  ZjNu  +  i/X*  +  If^F*  +  NfZ^. 

If  a  screw  is  reciprocal  to  two  screws  on  a  cylindroid,  it  is 
evidently  reciprocal  to  all  the  screws  on  it. 

For  two  screws  to  be  reciprocal,  the  condition  is, 

36)  X^L^  +  Y^M^  +  Z^N^  +  L^X,  +  M,Y,  +  lY^Z,  =  0. 

If  the  coordinates  of  one  of  the  screws  be  constant,  while  those  of 
the  other  be  variable,  this^is  the  equation  18)  of  a  complex  of  the 
first  degree,  so  that  all  the  screws  reciprocal  to  a  given  screw  form 
such  a  complex. 

Since  between  the  six  coordinates  X^Y^Z^L^M^N^  there  is 
always  the  identical  relation 

X^L,-^Y^3I,  +  Z,N^  =  0, 

we  may  always  make  them  satisfy  five  equations  like  the  above, 
that  is,  we  may  always  find  a  screw  reciprocal  to  five  arbitrarily 
given  screws. 

Suppose  the  coordinates  of  the  system  of  vectors  for  an  origin  0 
are    XYZLMN,    being    the    projections    of   B    and   S  P^/Qqc 
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XYZVM'N^   denote   the   same   for  a  point  0'  whose  coordinates 
^rexy..     Then  L^V  +  yZ-~,Y, 

37)  3I  =  M^  +  zX^xZ, 

N=N'  +  xY-yX, 

In  order  that  the  point  0'  may  lie  on  the  central  axis,  the  direction 
of  resultant  and  couple  must  coincide,  or 

L'  __  M'  _  N' 

hence  the  equations  of  the  central  axis  in  Cartesian   coordinates  are 

oQ>,  L^yZ  +  zY _  M-zX  +  xZ  _  N-xY+yX 

^«;  X         ~  Y  ~'     '      N 

The   equation  of  the  focal  or  polar  plane   to  a  point  x^  y'  z^  is, 
since  it  is  perpendicular  to  L! M^  N\ 

39)  {x-x')n  +  {y-y')M^  +  {z-z')N'^0 
and  inserting  the  values  of  L'M'N^ 

{x^x'){L^y^Z+z'Y)  +  (y-y^){M^z^X  +  x'Z) 

+  (z-z'){N-x'Y-\-y'X)  =  0, 
or,  more  symmetrically  arranged, 

40)  L{x-x')  +  M(j/-y')  +  N{z-z')  +  X(zy'-yz') 

+  Y{xz'  -  zx')  +  Z{yx'  -  xif)  =  0. 

•This  equation  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  xyz,  x^ y* z\  hence  if 
x' y'  z'  is  fixed,  xyz  is  on  its  polar  plane,  or  if  xyz  is  considered 
fixed,  x^  y*  z^  is  on  its  polar  plane,  showing  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  pole  and  polar. 

If  the  vector  system  is  to  reduce  to  a  single  vector,  the  resultant 
and  couple  at  any  point  must  be  perpendicular,  or 

41)  LX  +  3IY+NZ  =  0, 

We  must  have  in  general,  at  any  pcint,  Sco9d'  =  SQ  that  is, 
LX  +  MY+NZ   _ 

^  E---yX'+Y'  +  Z*         ^ 

and  the  pitch  p  is  given  by 

,ox  P   _  S,  _LX+MY+NZ 

^^^  2^'^E'^     X^+Y'  +  Z* 

The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  on  a  vector- cross  is 

44)  I  US,  =  1{LX+  MY+  NZ), 

and  this,  like  the  last  expression,   is    independent   of  the   choice  of 
origin  or  axes,  that  is,  is  an  invariant.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Suppose  that  the  two  members  of  a  vector- cross  have  Pl(icker*s 
coordinates 

X,Y,Z,L,3I,N,    and     X^T^Z,L^M,N^ 

with  the  identical  relations , 

L,X,  +  M,Y,  +  N,Z,  =-  0,  -i^Xo  +  M^Y^  +  N,Z^  =  0. 

Their  resultant  has  components 

and  the  yolame  of  the  tetrahedron  is  one  sixth  of 

LX  +  MY+NZ=> 

which  in  virtue  of  the  two  identities  is 

45)  L,X^  +  M,Y^  4-  N,Z,  +  L^X,  +  M,Y,  +  N,Z,, 

If  any  two  lines  are  given  by  their  Pliickers  coordinates ;  the 
condition  that  they  shall  intersect  is  that  the  above  expression  shall 
vanish. 

We  may  now  find  the  equation  of  the  complex  of  double-lines. 
We  have  seen  that  every  line  meeting  two  conjugate  lines  is  a 
double -line.  Let  the  coordinates  of  the  two  conjugate  lines  be 
X^  .  .  .  N^,  X^  . .  .  N^,  satisfying  the  conditions 

46)  F,+  r,=  ro,     M,  +  M,  =  3I,, 

Z,  +  Z,  =  Zo,      N^+  N,  =  iVo, 

where  XjjFoZoZjjJf^,-N^o  define  the  vector- system.  Let  the  coordinates 
of  a  double -line  be  XYZLMN.  The  condition  that  it  meets  the 
line  Xj:^Z^L^M^N^  is 

L^X  +  l/iF  +  N^Z  +  X,L  +  r,lf  -h  Z^N=  0, 
and  that  it  meets  X^Y^Z^L^M^N^, 

I^X  +  M,Y+  N,Z+  X^L  +  Y,M+Z^N=^0. 
Adding  these  equations ,  and  using  the  conditions  46)  we  obtain  ^ 

47)  L,X  +  M,Y+N,Z+X,L-\-Y,M+Z,N=0, 

as   the   equation   of  the   complex,   that   is,   any    linear    relation    in 

Plticker  s  coordinates  represents  a  linear  complex,  as  stated  in  §  63. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  equation  47)  does  not  signify  that 

the  line  XYZLMN  cuts  the  line  XqYqZ^^LqMqNq  unless  the  latter 
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are  the  coordinates  of  a  line  (not  of  a  general  system  of  vectors), 
that  is  fulfill  the  relation 

If  they  do,  then  every  line  of  the  complex  cuts  the  line  XqFoZoZo  JfQjVQ, 
and  the  equation  may  be  considered  the  equation  in  Pliicker's  co- 
ordinates of  the  line  XoYoZoio^o-^o  (s^®  Clebsch,  Geometric,  Vol.  II, 
p.  51).  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  may 
consult,  Ball,  Theory  of  Screws. 

'  67.  Momentum  Screw.  Dynamics.  The  previous  sections 
have  shown  how  to  combine  systems  of  vectors  having  different 
points  of  application,  provided  they  are  unchanged  if  slid  along  their 
lines  of  direction.  As  one  particular  system  to  which  the  operation 
is  applicable  we  have  had  the  various  rotation -velocities  of 
a  rigid  body,  as  another,  sets  of  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body. 
That  these  vectors  are  susceptible  of  such  treatment  may  be  considered 
as  due  to  properties  of  a  rigid  body,  rather  than  of  the  vectors 
themselves.  We  have  however  previously  dealt  with  two  other  sorts 
of  vectors  which  may  be  dealt  with  in  similar  fashion,  on  account 
of  their  physical  nature,  and  independently  of  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  in  which  their  points  of  application  lie.  By  means  of  these 
properties  we  are  able  to  connect  the  kinematical  aspect  of  a  rigid 
body,  as  expressed  by  its  instantaneous  screw  motion,  with  its 
dynamical  aspect,  as  expressed  by  an  applied  wrench  about  another 
screw. 

K  for  each  point  of  the  system  we  consider  the  momentum, 
whose  six  coordinates  (one  being  redundant),  in  the  sense  of  §  66  are, 

mv:^,     mvy,     mv^,     m{yv^  —  0v,j),     mizvj.  —  xv^,     ni{xvy  —  yt\)y 

and  form  the  general  resultant,  we  obtain  a  system  whose  co- 
ordinates are 

3Ij:  =  2JmVx,    Hx  =  Hm  {yi\  —  zvy)j 

48)  My  =  Zmvyj     Ey  =  21m  {zvx  —  XV^y 

Mt  =  Umvg,    E^^  Urn  {xvy  —  yvx)y 

which  represent  the  momentum  of  the  system,  the  three  projections 
Mx,  My,  3Ig,  being  more  particularly  characterized  as  the  linear 
momentum,  the  others  Ex,  Ey,  E^,  as  the  angular  momentum  or 
moment  of  momentum  with  respect  to  the  origin. 

We  have  now  by  the  general  principles  of  dynamics,  as  shown 
in  §  32,  45),  §  33,  61),  the  fact  that  the  time -derivatives  of  these 
six  components  of  momentum  are  equal  to  the  corresponding  com- 
ponents of  the  resultant  wrench.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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L  =  I](ifZ-zY),    M='i:{zX-xZ),    N='i:(xX-yX), 
applied  to  the  syBtem.     That  is, 

dJf        ^     dJtf,      ^     dM,      ' 

dt    "^^        dt    ""■''         dt    ^^' 
)  dH  dH  dH 

"37"-^^     -df"^^'    "dT-^- 
Integrating  tliese  equations  with  respect  to  the  time, 


60) 


t                         t  t 

M,=  fxdt,  My^fydty  M.^Jzdt, 

0                                        0  0 

t                             t  t 

H^^fLdt,  Hy^fjUdt,  n,=jNdt, 


we  may,  in  the  sense  of  §  27,  call  the  momentum  the  impulsive 
lorench  of  the  system.  Physically,  then,  the  momentum  that  a  system 
possesses  at  any  instant  is  equal  to  the  impulsive  wrench  necessary 
to  suddenly  communicate  to  it  when  at  rest  the  velocity -system  that 
it  actually  possesses.  As  a  prelude  to  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  hody 
we  must  accordingly  study  the  properties  of  the  momentum  or 
impulsive  wrench  of  a  hody  possessing  a  given  instantaneous  twist- 
velocity. 

All  the  systems  of  vectors  in  question  may  he  reduced  to  the 
screw  type,  and  their  respective  screws  are  in  general  all  difiPerent. 
Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  instantaneous  velocity -screw  and  instan- 
taneous axis,  the  momentum  screw,  and  the  force -screw.  As  the 
hody  moves,  all  these  screws  change  both  their  pitch  and  position 
in  tiie  body,  describing  ruled  surfaces  both  in  the  body  and  in  space. 
The  integration  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion  49)  will  enable 
us  to  find  thiese  surfaces.  The  kinematical  description  of  the  motion 
will  be  complete  if  we  know  the.  two  ruled  surfaces  described  in 
space  and  in  the  body  by  the  instantaneous  axis,  together  with  such 
data  as  will  give  their  mutual  relations  at  each  instant  of  time. 

68.  Momentum  of  Bigid  Body.  The  properties  of  the 
momentum  of  a  rigid  body  are  conveniently  investigated  by  the 
consideration  of  the  velocity -system  as  an  instantaneous  screw-motion. 
Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  translation,  and  ©  of  rotation.  Then  every 
particle  of  mass  m  has  one  component  of  momentum  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  instantaneous  twist  (which  we  will  take  for  Z-axis), 
equal  to  i»v,  =  mF  and  the  resultant  for  all  is 

51)  M,^2mr^r2fn=^MY,   o,,,edbvGoogle 
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where  M  is  the  total  mass  of  the  body.  By  the  construction  of 
§§  57^  59  the  resultant  of  parallel  vectors  P  and  Q  is  applied  at  the 
center  of  mass  of  masses  proportional  to  P  and  Q  placed  at  their 
points  of  application.  Consequently  the  various  elements  being  pro- 
portional to  the  masses  m^ 
2  k  this    component     of    the 

momentum  is  appUed  at 
the  center  of  mass  of  the 
body. 

There  remains  the 
component  of  momentum 
perpendicular  to  the  instan- 
taneous axes.  Let  OZ 
(Fig.  68)  be  the  instan- 
taneous axis,  and  let  r  be 
the  perpendicular  distance 
from  it  of  any  point  P, 
and  let  the  angle  made 
by  T  with  the  X-axis  be  -§■. 
Now  P  is  moving  parallel 
to  the  XF- plane  with  the 
velocity  r  =  r(D  perpendic- 


Flg.  68. 


ular  to  r,  so  that  the  projections  of  this  velocity  are 

t;x  =  —  t;sind*  =  —  or  sin -d*  ==  —  coy, 
t;y=      t7COS'9'=      (Drco8'9'«=      coa;. 

Thence  we  obtain  the  components  of  momentum 


52) 


My^      2^m(ox=      a^mx^      Max, 


where  5,  y  are  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  mass.  The  resultant 
momentum  is  accordingly  equal  and  parallel  to  the  momentum  that 
the  body  would  have  if  concentrated  at  the  center  of  mass,  but  its 
point  of  application  is  different,  for  the  components  M^b,  My  arfe  not 
applied  at  the  center  of  mass,  inasmuch  as  their  elements  are  pro- 
portional, not  to  7n  but  to  my  and  mx.  The  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  momentum  being  given  by  Mj.,  My,  M^,  we  may  find  its 
axis  by  obtaining  its  three  remaining  coordinates,  representing  the 
angular  momentum.     We  have 

Hx  =  Z{ymv,  —  zmvy)  =  VZmy  —  €o2mzx  =  MVy  —  G^Zmzx, 
53)  Hy  =  Z{zmvx  —  xmv^  =  —  aZmyz  —  V2mx  =  —  MVx  —  oZmyz, 

H,  =  Zixrn  i\,  -  ymv^)  ^(oZm  {o(?  +  y^)  =  <D2]mr^,,ze6  by  GoOglc 


55) 
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Of  these  the  terms  in  F  are  the  moments  of  the  vector  MV 
in  the  direction  of  the  ^-axis  applied  at  the  center  of  mass,  while 
the  terms  in  o  are  applied  elsewhere.  The  equations  of  the  central 
axis  of  momentum  are,  by  §  66,  38),  x'y'z^  being  the  running 
coordinates, 

^^^  M M  ""  M  ~' 

-^•^x  '^^y  '^^2 

or  inserting  the  values, 

MFy  —  oD^mxz  —  y^MT  +  z'  Mmx 
—  Mayy 

_-  MVx  —  (oSmyz  +  e' May  +  x^ MV 
Max 

CO 2m (x*  +  y ')  --  ^ Mmx  —  y' Mcoy 

MV 

This  does  not  pasd  through  the  center  of  mass  unless,  putting 
x^  ^x,  y*  =-y,  z'  =^1, 

^^v  —  (oZmxe -\- Mazx —  toZmyz  +  Matyz 

^  —  Mcoy  Ma}X 

_  (o2:m{x^-\-y^  -  Mmi^^+y^ 
*"  MV 

We  see  that  the  resultant  momentum  involves  the  various  sums 

Umx,     2^my,    ZmxZy    Urnyz,    2mr^, 

the  axis  of  Z  being  the  instantaneous  axis.  These  sums  are  constants 
for  the  rigid  body,  depending  on  the  distribution  of  mass  in  it.  The 
first  two  represent  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  coordinates 
of  the  center  of  mass.  The  last  represents  the  sum  of  the  mass  of 
each  particle  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  Z-axis, 
and  is  what  has  been  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with 
respect  to  that  axis.     We  are  thus  led  to  consider  the  sums 

A=^Zm{3f'  +  z%    B^Smisfl-^-a?),     G^2]m(x^  +  y% 

D  =  Zmyz,  E=  ZmzXy  F=  Zmxy, 

Of  these  the  last  three,  D,  JS,  Fj  are  termed  the  ;products  of  inertia 
with  respect  to  the  respective  pairs  of  axes. 

In  the  case  of  a  continuous  distribution  of  mass,  we  must  divide 
the  body  up  into  infinitesimal  elements  of  volume  dr,  and  if  the 
density  is  (>,  the  element  of  mass  is  dm  =  Qdr  and  the  six  sums 
become  the  definite  integrals 

A=fffQ(i,^+,^dt,  B=fffQ{z'+x')dt,  C=fffQ(!^+f)dr, 

15* 
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The  determination  of  these  quantities  is  then,  like  that  of  centers  of 
masS;  a  subject  belonging  to  the  integral  calculus. 

The  six  constants  Ay  By  (7,  2),  E,  F  together  with  the  mass  M 
and  coordinates  x^  y,  J,  of  the  center  of  mass,  completely  characterize 
the  body  for  dynamical  purposes,  since  when  we  know  their  values 
and  the  instantaneous  twist,  the  momentum  or  impulsive  wrench  is 
completely  given.  The  body  may  therefore  be  replaced  by  any  other 
having  the  same  mass,  center  of  mass,  and  moments  and  products 
of  inertia,  and  the  new  body  will,  when  acted  upon  by  the  same 
forces,  describe  the  same'  motion. 

69.  Oentrlftigal  Forces.  As  the  body  moves,  its  different 
parts  exercise  forces  of  inertia  upon  each  other,  so  that  there  is  a 
resultant  tending  to  change  the  instantaneous  screw  in  the  body. 
Let  us  suppose  the  translation  to  vanish,  and  examine  the  kinetic 
reactions  developed  by  the  rotation,  or  the  cenirifugal  forces.  The 
instantaneous  axis  being  again  taken  as  the  axis  of  Z,  a  particle  P 

experiences  the  centripetal  acceleration  —  =  ro*  towards  the  axis,  and 

the   centrifugal  force   is  Bc^mro)^  (see  p.  119)   directed  along  the 
radius  r  from  the  axis  OZ,  and  having  the  projections 

r  ' 

Ze=  0. 

For  the  moment  of  the  centrifugal  force  we  have 
Lc  =  yZc  —  zTc  =  —  myzm^y 

58)  Mc^zXc—  xZc  =      mxsiiD^j 
Nc  =  xYc-'yXc=  0    , 

so  that  the  coordinates  of  the  resultant  centrifugal  force  and  couple  are 
Xc==      (o^Umx  =      (o^MXj 
Yc=^      (D^2Jmy  =      o^My, 

59)  ^'=  ^    ' 

Mc^      (o^2]7nzx=^      E(o^    , 

Nc=^  0    . 

Thus  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  and  parallel  to  that  of  a 
mass  placed  at  the  center  of  mass,  and  moving  as  the  latter  point 
does.  It  vanishes  when  the  center  of  mass  lies  in  the  axis.  The 
system    of   centrifiiiral    forces    is   however,    as   in  the   case    of   the 
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momentnniy  not  to  be  replaced  by  a  single  force  placed  at  the  center 
of  mass,  for  the  couple  is  not  equal  to  what  its  value  would  be  in 

that  case,  unless  ^  =  -:?r-    If  the   center   of  mass  lies  on  the  axis, 

although  the  centrifugal  force  Mc  vanishes,  the  centrifagal  couple  Sc 
does  not,  xmless  2)  =  J5?  =  0. 

The  centrifugal  forces  then  in  general  tend  to  change  the  instan- 
taneous twist,  xmless  the  axis  of  the  latter  passes  through  the  center 
of  mass,  and  for  it  D^E=^  0.  Such  axes  are  called  principdl  ctxes 
of  inertia  of  the  body  at  the  center  of  mass,  and  are  characterized 
by  the  property  that  if  the  body  be  moving  with  an  instantaneous 
twist  about  such  an  axis,  it  will  remain  twisting  about  it,  unless 
acted  on  by  external  forces.  In  order  to  examine  the  effect  of  the 
distribution  of  mass  of  the  body,  we  are  led  to  interrupt  the  con- 
sideration of  dynamics  in  order  to  consider  the  purely  geometrical 
relations  among  moments  and  products  of  inertia. 

70.  Moments  of  Inertia.  Parallel  Axes.  Consider  the 
moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  two  parallel  axes.  Let  the 
perpendicular  distances  from  a  point  P 
on  the  two  axes  be  p^  and  p^  and  let 
the  distance  apart  of  the  axes  be  d. 
Let  ^  and  JB  (Fig.  69)  be  the  inter- 
sections of  the  axes  with  the  plane  of 
p^  andjpjj.  If  we  take  AB  for  the 
X-axis,  A  for  origin,  we  have 

i?2*  =i)i*  +  d*  —  2p^dQ0B  (Pix), 
60)  Ump^^  =  Zmpi*  +  Md^  —  2d2mp^  cos  {p^x) 

=  Zmp^^  +  McP  -  2d2]mx. 

The  last  term  is  equal  to  —  2dMx  and  vanishes  if  the  axis  1  passes 
through  the  center  of  mass.  Consequently  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel 
axis  thrbugh  the  center  of  mass  plus  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
particle  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  body  placed  at  the  center  of 
mass,  about  the  original  axis.  Consequently  of  all  moments  of  inertia 
about  parallel  axes,  that  about  an  axis  through  the  center  of  mass 
is  the  least.  In  virtue  of  this  theorem  the  study  of  moments  of 
inertia  is  reduced  to  the  study  of  moments  of  inertia  about  axes  in 
different  directions  passing  through  the  same  point. 

71.  Moments  of  Inertia  at  a  Point.  Ellipsoid  of  Inertia. 

Consider  now  moments  of  inertia  about  different  axes  all  passing 
through  the  same  point  0.     Let  a,  /5,  y  be  the  direction  jeosines  pf 
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any  axis.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  a  point  P  from 
the  axiS;  r  its  distance  from  0,  and  q  the  distance  from  Oitif  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular.  Now  since  q  is  the  projection  of  r  on 
the  axis, 

61)  q  =  ax  +  Py  +  y^, 
and  we  have 

^2  =  r*  —  2*  =  X*  +  y*  +  ;8r*  —  (ccx  +  Py  +  yz)"^ 

62)  =a;«(l~0  +  y\l-P')  +  ^^1-^') 

—  2(Pyyz  +  yazx  +  a^xy). 

Now  since  we  have 

•      a^  +  /5*  +  y*=l, 
1  -  ««  =  |38  +  y2,     1  -  /5«  =  y8  +  a«,     1  -  y2  =  ««  +  /3«, 

and  replacing  in  62)^ 

p^  =  c?{y^  +  z^)  +  /5*(^«  +  a;«)  +  y«fa:«  +  y») 

avc.  "  ^  ^^^y^  +  razx  +  aPxy), 

^      Xmp^  =  a^Hm  (y^  +  z^)  +  /J^Zw  {z^  +  rc^)  +  y*2:m  {x^  +  y«) 

—  2Py2]myz  —  2ya2Jmzx  —  2ap2mxy, 

Thus  the  moment  of  inertia  /iT  about  any  axis  whose  direction  cosines 
are  cc,  P,y,  is  given  by 

64)     K  =  Aa^  +  Bp^+Cy^-'2DPy-2Eya-2Fap  =  F{a,p,y), 

as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  direction  cosines  of 
the  axis. 

The  sum  of  products  of  the  mass  of  each  particle  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  given  plane  is  called  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  system  with  respect  to  the  plane.  Although  it  has 
no  physical  significance  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it.  For  a 
plane  normal  to  the  preceding  axis  we  have 

•65)  Q  =  2Jmq^  =  a^2Jmx^  +  p^Zmy^  +  y^Umz^ 

+  2py2myz  +  2ya2mzx  +  2a/J27wiry, 

and  if  we  put 

A^Zmx^    B'=^2]my\    C  =  Zmz^, 
we  have 

66)  Q=^A^a^  +  B'p''+C'y^  +  2jDPy  +  2Eya  +  2Fap  =  r{a,p,y). 

The  six  quantities,  A,  jB,  C,  A\  B\  G\  being  sums  of  squares,  are  all 
positive.     We  have  evidently 

A==B^  +  G\  B=^C'  +  A,  C  =  A'  +  B\ 

67)  B+G^A  +  2A,    C  +  A  =  BA'2B\    A  +  B^fi^±2Cl 
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80  that  the  sum  of  any  two  of  the  moments  A^  B,  C  is  greater  than 
the  third. 

If  we  lay  off  on  the  axis  a  length  q  and  call  the  coordinates  of 
the  point  P  so  determined  iyr^yi  we  have 

68)  F\l,nA)-=9^F\a,p,r)^9^Q. 

If  we  now  make  the  length  of  OP  vary  in  such  a  manner  that 
Q^Q=^lf  we  obtain  for  the  coordinates  of  P  the  equation 

69)  P'(g,i2,g)-=^'5'  +  ^V  +  C?'g'  +  22)i?g  +  2£gg  +  2J^|i?  =  l, 

or  P  lies  on  a  central  quadric  surface.     Since  q  ^  —  is  always  real, 

this  is  an  ellipsoid.  It  possesses  the  property  that  the  moment  Q 
with  respect  to  any  plane  through  its  center  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  a  radius  vector  perpendicular  to  it.  It  will  be 
termed  the  fundamental  ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the  point  0.  It  was 
discovered  by  Binet. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  various 
axes  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radii  vectores  in 
their  direction  of  another  ellipsoid 

70)  F(|,  ri,  t)  =  Al^  +  Bfi'  +  Ct'  -  2Dri^  -  2Et^  -  22)^;  -  1. 

This  is  known  as  Poinsot's  ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the  point  0. 

Since  a  central  quadric  always  has  three  principal  axes  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other  (see  Note  IV),  we  find  that  there  are  at  any 
point  in  a  body  three  mutually  perpendicular  directions,  namely  those 
of  the  axes  of  the  two  ellipsoids  of  inertia,  characterized  by  the 
property  that  for  them  the  products  of  inertia  D,  E,  F,  are  equal  to 
zero.  These  are  termed  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  body  at 
the  point  in  question.  They  have,  as  shown  in  §  69,  the  property 
that  if  the  body  be  rotating  about  one  of  them  the  centrifugal  couple 
vanishes,  so  that  if  the  center  of  mass  lies  on  the  axis  the  body 
remains  rotating  about  the  same  axis,  unless  acted  on  by  external 
forces. 

The  moments  A,  B,  C  about  these  axes  are  called  principal 
moments  of  inertia. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  as  we  pass  along  a  line  which  is 
a  principal  axis  at  one  of  its  points,  the  directions  of  the  axes 
of  the  ellipsoids  at  successive  points  are  not  the  same,  so  that  in 
general  a  line  is  a  principal  axis  of  inertia  at  only  one  of  its  points. 
We  are  thus  led  to  study  the  relative  directions  of  the  principal 
axes  at  different  points  of  the  body. 
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72.  Ellipsoid  of  Gyration.  The  moment  of  inertia  about  any 
axis  may  be  considered  equal  to  that  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is 
that  of  the  body  placed  at  a  distance  Ic  from  the  axis^  such  that 
K=MJc^.  h  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration  for  this  axis.  The 
radii  of  gyration  about  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  at  any  point  are 
called  the  principal  radii  of  gyration  for  that  point.  If  we  call  their 
lengths  a,  b,  c  we  have 

and  70)  becomes 

71)  *«  =  a^a^  +  /5»6«  +  y^c\ 

Another  ellipsoid  besides  Poinsot's,  which  referred  to  its  axes  is 

72)  F(x,  y,  is)  =  Ax'  +  By^  +  Cis^=l 

is  sometimes  conyenient.  If  at  any  point  x,  y,  g  on  Poinsot's  ellipsoid 
we  draw  the  tangent  plane  ^  and  from  the  center  let  &11  a  perpen- 
dicular upon  it;  its  length  p  will  be  the  projection  of  the  radius 
vector  r  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  normal, 

73)  i>  =  ^  cos  {nx)  +  y  cos  {ny)  +  z  cos  {nz). 
But  since 


cosM  =gf  ^{(^)V  (gf )  +  (gf )'}  '=^^= 


T4)    e»(»,)-|f/|(i)'+©'+©')'- 


By 


Cz 


this  gives  for  the  ellipsoid 

dF  ,     dF  ,     dF 


^       T//aF\«    (dF\^,   /dF\i      Y-^*sc*  +  B'y*+C*z^ 

Thus  the  direction  cosines  of  j>  are,  by  74), 

a'  =  cos  {nx)  =  Apx  =  Apr  a, 

75)  /S'  =  cos  (ny)  =  Bpy  =  JBpr/3, 

y'  =  cos  (nz)  =  Cpz  =  Cpry, 

If  on  the  perpendicular  we  mark  off  a  point  P',  at  a  distance 
OP'  =  r'  =    -f  and  call  its  coordinates  x\y\z\  we  have 
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76)  y'  =  r'  /5'  =  Bpr'y  =  R^By, 

gff  =  r^y^Cpr'^=R^G2, 
from  which  we  obtain 


77) 

«'                y' 

and  by  72) 

78) 

A^  B  '^  C  ' 

z  = 


CB'' 


=  B^ 


Accordingly  the  locus  of  P'  is  an  ellipsoid^  whose  axes  axe 
inversely  proportional  to  those  of  the  original  ellipsoid.  It  is  called 
the    inverse    ellipsoid.      If    we     take 

iJ*  =  -TTir  we  have 
M 


79) 


6» 


T  +    fc«    +    /.« 


and  the  semi -axes  of  the  inverse 
ellipsoid  axe  equal  to  the  principal 
radii  of  gyration  a,  b,  c. 

Since  the  two  ellipsoids  have  the 
directions  of  their  principal  axes  coin- 
cident (namely  the  directions  in  which  |) 
and  r  coincide),  the  relations  are 
evidently  reciprocal,  and  OP  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  plane  at  P'. 
Let  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  in 
this  direction  be  jp'.  Then  since  the  triangles  OPQ,  OP' Q'  (Pig.  70) 
are  similar, 

80)  ^=|;,    p'r^r'p  =  Rl 

Since  the  moment  of  inertia  about  OP  is 


Pig.  70. 


K^M1c'  =  i=^  =  Mp'\ 


B* 


81) 
we  have 

and  the  property  of  the  inverse  ellipsoid  is  that  the  radius  of  gyration 
about  any  line  is  equal  to  the  part  intercepted  by  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  it  tangent  to  the  inverse  ellipsoid.  The  inverse  ellipsoid 
is  accordingly  called  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  direct  ellipsoid  more  nearly  resembles  the 
given  body  in  shape  than  the  inverse  ellipsoid,  for  if  the  body  is 
spread  out  much  about  any  particular  axis  the  inertia  and.4>adius  of 
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gyration  about  that  axis  are  lai^e^  so  that  the  inverse  ellipsoid  has 
a  large  dimension  in  the  direction  of  that  axis^  while  the  direct 
ellipsoid;  like  the  body,  has  a  small  one. 

78.    Ellipsoidal    Coordinates.     The    equation    of  a    central 
quadric  referred  to  its  axes  may  be  written, 

82)  ^'  +  y"  +  f!  ==  1 

where  a^fa^jO^,  may  be  positive  or  negative.  If  they  are  all  negative, 
the  surface  is  imaginary,  for  the  equation  is  not  satisfied  by  any 
real  values  of  x^y^z. 

1^.  Suppose  one  is  negative,  say 

«8  =  -  ^*^ 
while 

ttj  =  a*,     o^  =  6^ 

Let 

a>h>  c. 

The  equation  now  is 

^  j_  y*  _  f '  —  1 

a»  "^  6»        c»  "■  ^' 

The  surface  is  cut  by  the  XY-plane  in  the  ellipse 

5!  +  ^!  =  ! 

a"  ^  6«        ^' 

whose  semi -axes  are  a  and  5,  and  whose  foci  are  at  distances  from 
the  center 

■j/a*  —  6^  =  )/ai  —  a^ 
on  the  X-axis. 

The  section  by  the  ^X- plane  is  the  hyperbola 


?!  -_  i*  —  1 


with   semi -axes  a,  c,   and   foci   at  distances  "/a^  H-  c*  =  Y^\ "~  %  ^^ 
the  X-axis.     The  section  by  the  FZ- plane  is  the  hyperbola. 


6«        c«  ""  ^' 


with   semi -axes  6,  c,   and   foci   at   distances  )/6^  +  c^  =  l/a^  —  aj  on 
the  Z-axis.     The  surface  is  an  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

2^  Let  two  of  the  constants  «!,  02,^3,  be  negative,  say 


ag  =  -  b\    ag  = 
The  equation  is 


b*      c-'  *~  ^' 
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The  sections  by  the  coordinate  planes    and  their  focal  distances  are 


XY    -^  —  1^  =  1       Hyperbola,     )/a*+  b^  =  Va^  -  a^  on  X-axis, 


x«       z^ 


ZX    -, J  —  1       Hyperbola,     )/a^  +  c*  =  j/a^  —  a^  on  X-axis, 

YZ    i;  +  j;  =  -  1  Imaginary  ElUpse,    y^(b'^c^  =  y^^. 

The  surface  is  an  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

3^  If  a^yC^j  a,  are  all  positive,  the  sections  are  all  ellipses,  and 
the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid.  In  all  three  cases,  the  squares  of  the 
focal  distances  are  the  differences  of  the  constants  a^ja^y  a^.  Con- 
sequently if  we  add  to  the  three  the  same  number,  we  get  a  surface 
whose  principal  sections  have  the  same  foci  as  before,  or  a  surface 
confocal  with  the  original.     Accordingly . 

3S^  V^  Z^ 

represents  a  quadric  confocal  with  the  ellipsoid 

5[  ,  y^  ,  «*  __  1 

a«  "^  ft«  "^  c«  "■    ' 
for  any  real  value  of  q. 

If   a>  b>  c    and    (>  >  —  c^,    the    surface    is    an    ellipsoid.     If 

—  c^  >  (>  >  —  i*,   the  surface  is  an  hyperboloid   of  one  sheet,  and  if 

—  ft*  >  (>  >  —  ti*,   an   hyperboloid    of  two    sheets.     If  (>  <  —  a*,   the 
surface  is  imaginary. 

Suppose  we  attempt  to  pass  through  a  given  point  x,  y,  z,  a 
quadric  confocal  with  the  ellipsoid 

S +  1^  +  5  =  1  (a>6>c). 

Its  equation  is  83),  where  the  parameter  g  is  to  be  determined. 
Clearing  of  fractions,  the  equation  is 

84)      fio)  -  (a»  +  q)  (6>  +  9)  (c»  +  p)  -  a;»  (6«  +  q)  (c*  +  q) 

a  cubic  in  q.     But  this  is    easily  shown   to   have   three   real  roots. 

Putting  successively  q  equal  to  oo,  —  c*,  —  ft*,  —  a^  and  observing  signs 

of /•(«.), 

Q=      '^,    /■(?)  =  <»    ■  + 

9  =  _c«,    f{Q) ^»(a*-c»)(6«-c«)      - 

Q  =  -i',    f{Q)  =  -f{c'-h'){a'-b')      + 
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Gall  the  roots  in  order  of  magnitade  X,  fi,  v.  The  changes  of 
sign  above  show  that  X  lies  in  the  interval  A  >  —  c*  necessary  in 
order  that  the  snrface  shall  be  an  ellipsoid;  [i  in  the  interval 
—  c^  >  f*  >  —  i*  that  it  may  be  an  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  v 
in  the  interval  —  ft^  >  v  >  —  a*  that  it  may  be  an  hyperboloid  of 
two  sheets.  There  pass  therefore  through  every  point  in  space  one 
surface  of  each  of  the  three  kinds.     If  we  call 

85)  Fil,.,y,,)^-^^  +  ^^  +  ^^-l, 

the  equation  J" »  0  defines  il  as  a  fdnction  of  x,  y,  z.    The  normal 
to  the  surface  X  {xyz)  =»  const,  has  direction  cosines  proportional  to 

dX_      dX^      dX 

dx      dy      Wz 

Now  since  identically  -F  =  0,  differentiating  totally, 

and  we  have 

dl_/di\         _      dF /dF 

for   the   required   partial  derivative  of  X  with  respect  to  x,  when  y 
and  z  are  constant. 
Therefore 

dX  ^     2a?     /J      a;«  y«  g«      \_ 2a; 

Jx       a^  +  xj  \{a^  +  Xy'^  (5»  +  X)«^"(c»+X)«|—        {a^  +  X)F'(Xy 

Similarly  ^^  ^^ 


^  ax_____2^__ 

dz  {c*  +  X)F'(X)' 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  derivatives  being  called  fcx*>  we  have 


A.  =  ±         "^ 


Y^^nnx) 

Now  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  X^  const,  are 


,       >,_  1  dx  __^y^F'{X)  2x X 

''''^^''^^)-h,dx-±—2—\a^  +  X)F'(X)-^±^a^  +  X^yi:F%' 

88)     cos(n,y)==±— — ^. 


cos  (nxis)  =  ± 


(c'  +  X)y-F'(X) 
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Similarly  for  the  normals  to  the  surface  (i=^  const., 

89)  coB(n,y)  =  ±^^.^^^^-^^> 

COS  (nf,si)  =«  ±  ^ 


The  angle  between  the  normals  to  1  and  [i  is  given  by 

{X*  y* 


+ 


?! 1 


Now  by  subtracting  from  the  equation 


a?'     I      y 


the  equation 

4.   ...y  _   J.   _£__  =::   1 


or 


we  obtain 

92)     (^  ~  f*)  {(a.  +  X)V  +  ^)  +  (6«  +  l)  (6«4.^)  +  (c«  +  i)  (c«  +  i,)p  ^- 

Accordingly,  unless  >l  =  f*,  cos  (wji»^)  =  0,  and  the  two  normals  are 
at  right  angles.  Similarly  for  the  other  paii*s  of  surfeujes.  Accord- 
ingly the  three  surfaces  of  the  confocal  system  passing  through  any 
point  cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 

If  we  give  the  values  of  X,  ft,  v  we  determine  completely  the 
ellipsoid  and  two  hyperboloids,  and  hence  the  point  of  intersection 
X,  y,  0.  To  be  sure  there  are  the  seven  symmetrical  points  in  the 
other  quadrants  which  have  the  same  values  of  X,  ft,  t/,  but  if  we 
specify  which  quadrant  is  to  be  considered  this  will  cause  no 
ambiguity.  Thus  the  point  is  specified  by  the  three  quantities  X,  fi,  v, 
which  are  called  the  ellipsoidal  or  elliptic  coordinates  of  the  point. 

74.  Axes  of  Inertia  at  Varloiui  Points.    Let  K  ^  M¥  be 

the  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  whose  direction  cosines  are 
a,  p,  y,  at  a  point  0  whose  coordinates  with  respect  to  the  principal 
axes  at  the  center  of  mass  O  are  xyz.    Let  p  be  the  distance  of  the 

axis  at  0  from  a  parallel  axis  through  G,  and  q  the  distance  of  the 
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foot   of  the   perpendicular   from  G.    Then   by  the  two  theorems  of 
§  70  and  §  71, 

^^^  Jfc*  =  a^a^  +  6«/S«  +  cV*  +  p'. 

Now 

j)»  =  r*  —  g«  =  r^  —  {ax  +  Py  +  yi)*, 

94)  h^  =  a^a^  +  b^fi^  +  cY  +  r^  -  qK 

In  order  to  find  the  principal  axes  at  0  we  must  make  this  a 
maximum  or  minimum  with  respect  to  a,  fi,  y  subject  to  the  condition^ 

a*  +  /S'  4-  y^  -  1. 
Multiplying   this   by  a  constant  6,  subtracting  from  94),   and   diffe- 
rentiating 

Multiplying  these  equations  respectively  by  a,  fi,  y  and  adding, 
a*a'  +  6*/S*  +  cV*  -  q{ax  +  fiy  +  yz)  -  0  =  0, 

^^>  Jfc«-r»-„  =  0. 

Thus  6  is  determined  as 

97)  (T  =  P  -  r». 
Inserting  this  value  in  95)  we  have 

98)  (6^  +  r«-.ft*)i8  =  (?y, 
(c*  +  r*  —  A*)  y  =  qe. 

Multiplying  these  equations  respectively  by 

X  y  z 


a^+r^-k*'     h*+r*-V     c**+r»-A-*' 
and  adding,  we  get,  since  q  divides  out, 

99^  ^' 4.         y'  .  ^'         =,  1 

If  we   now   put  r*  —  ft*  =  9,   this    is  the  same  cubic   as  83)  to 
determine  q,  and  gives  three  real  roots  for  Jc^, 

A:,8  =  r2  -  A, 
V  =  ^^  -  /*; 

*S*  =  ^*  -  ^  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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The  direction  cosines   are  then  given;  according  to  95)  and  98),  by 

100)  5(a«  +  r>-V)  =  f-(&*  +  *^-V)  =  .?(c*  +  »'*-V), 

that  is 

Hence  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  at  any  point  0  are  normal 
to  the  three  surfaces  through  0  confocal  with  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration 
at  the  center  of  mass.    This  theorem  is  due  to  Binet. 

Since  X>  ii>  v,  the  least  moment  of  inertia  is  about  the  normal 
to  the  ellipsoid,  the  greatest  about  the  two -sheeted  hyperboloid,  and 
the  mean  about  the  xiormal  to  the  one-sheeted  hyperboloid. 

We  have 

*i*  +  h'  +  *8'  =  3r«  -  (A  +  /t*  +  f ). 

But  the  sum  of  the  three  roots  is  the  negative  of  the  coefficient 
of  Q^  in  the  cubic  83), 

X  +  ^  +  v=-.x^  +  y^  +  z^-(a^  +  b^-t  c^), 

101)  A,2  +  ft^'  +  *3'  =  2r«  +  a^  +  b^  +  c\ 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  is  the  same  for 
all  points  lying  at  equal  distances  from  the  center  of  mass. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  any  given  line  is  a  principal  axis  for 
only  one  of  its  points,  unless  it  passes  through  the  center  of  mass, 
when  it  is  such  for  all  of  its  points.  It  is  also  evident  that  not 
every  line  in  space  can  be  a  principal  axis. 

If  the  central  ellipsoid  of  gyration  is  a  sphere,  all  the  ellipsoids 
of  the  confocal  system  are  spheres,  and  all  the  hyperboloids  cones. 
Every  ellipsoid  of  inertia  is  a  prolate  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  with 
its  axis  passing  through  the  center  of  mass. 

If  the  central  ellipsoid  has  two  equal  axes,  the  ellipsoids  of 
inertia  for  points  on  the  axis  of  revolution  are  also  of  revolution. 
If  the  distance  of  a  point  on  this  line  from  the  center  of  mass  is  dy 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  it  is  Mh^^ 

h.'^b'  +  d', 

h*  =  h^  +  d*.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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li  b  <a  there  are  two  points  for  which  the  ellipsoids  of  inertia  are 
spheres,  namely  where  d  =  ±  |/a*  —  6*.  This  is  the  only  case,  except 
the  above,  where  there  are  spheres. 

If  we  look  for  ellipsoids  of  revolution  in  the  general  case  when 
a,  bj  c  are  unequal,  we  must  distinguish  between  prolate  and  oblate 
ellipsoids  of  gyration. 

1®.  Prolate.  The  two  equal  raSii  of  gyration  are  the  two  smaller 
\  and  Jc^.  For  these  to  be  equal,  we  must  have  X^^fi,  But  as  X 
and  /A  are  separated  by  —  c^,  if  they  are  equal  they  must  be  equal 
to  —  cl  In  this  case  the  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  and  one -sheeted 
hyperboloid  are  both  zero,  and  the  ellipsoid  becomes  the  elliptical 
dish  with  axes  Ya^  —  c*,  Yb^  —  c*,  forming  part  of  the  XF- plane, 
and  the  hyperboloid  all  the  rest  of  the  XiF- plane.  Points  lying  on 
both  surfaces  lie  on  the  ellipse  whose  axes  are  "j/o*^^,  l/fc*^^^, 
which  passes  through  the  four  foci  of  the  system  lying  on  the  X- 
and  F-axes,  and  is  accordingly  called  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  confocal 
system.  (We  saw  by  92]  that  if  A  ==  ft  the  two  surfaces  were  not 
necessarily  orthogonal.)  All  points  lying  on  this  ellipse  have  prolate 
ellipsoids  of  gyration,  the  axes  of  rotation  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
ellipse. 

2®.  OblcUe  dlipsoids  of  gyration.    In  this  case  we  have 
*2  =  *8*     fi  =  v=^  —  bK 

The  F-axes  of  the  two  hyperboloids  now  vanish.  That  of  one  sheet 
becomes  the  part  of  the  XZ-plane  lying  within  the  hyperbola 


x^      __      z^     ^ 

and  that  of  two  sheets  the  remaining  parts,  ^he  points  common  to 
both  are  those  lying  on  the  hyperbola^  whose  axes  are  "/a^  —  6*,  )/6*— c* 
and  which  passes  through  the  remaining  two  foci  of  the  system,  and 
is  called  the  focal  hyperbola.  The  axes  of  revolution  of  the  ellipsoids 
of  gyration  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  hyperbola. 

75.  Calculation  of  Moments  of  Inertia.  In  the  case  of  a 
continuous  solid,  the  sums  all  become  definite  integrals,  as  stated 
in  §  68.  All  the  preceding  theorems  of  course  are  unaltered.  If 
the  body  is  homogeneous  all  the  integrals  are  proportional  to  the 
density.  Since  the  mass  is  likewise,  the  radii  of  gyration  are  in- 
dependent of  the  density.    We  will  therefore  put  ^  ==  l;GoOQle 
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Rectangular  Parallelepiped ^  of  dimensions  2a,  2b,  2c. 

a       b       c 

J.'=/    /    j  a?dxdydz^^a%c, 

— a  — b  — c 
a       b       G 

B'=fffy'dxdyde=lb^ca,  (Jlf-8a6c) 

— a  — b  — c 
a       b       c 

C  =fff'i'  dxdydz  =  \  c^ab, 

—  a  — b  — c 

A'^B'  +  C'^  ~  abc  (b*  +  c»), 

102)  B  =  C  +  ^'  =-  3  abc  (c»  +  a»), 

C==A'  +  B'  =  |-o6c(a*  +  6«). 
Thus  the  radii  of  gyration  a,,  b^,  c^  are 


103)    a,-y^^.  *.-y^,  '.-V'-V-- 

Sphere,  with  radius  R, 

J!=^JJJxHxdyde,  B' =^JJJyUxdydz,  C' =JJJzHxdydz, 
the  limits  of  integration  being  given  by  the  inequality  a;*+  y*+  jEf*<  Jil 

A'  +  B'  +  C  =^fff{x^  +  y^  +  jg^)dxdydz. 
Changing  to  polar  coordinates, 

R 

A'  +  B'  +  C  =fixr^dr^-^^B^, 

0 

JL'  =  B'  =  C'  =  >^«J2», 

A=B'  +  C'  =  -^ 3tE»    M=  4-«i?», 

10  '  o  ' 

104)  A^B^C  =  ImB^    Jc  =  E]/|. 

Ellipsoid,  with  semi-axes  a,  b,  c. 

A^  =  I  I  I  a? dxdydz, 
the  limits  of  integration  being  given  by  the  inequality 

?;  +  y!  +  f!  <  1. 
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The   integration  is   most  easily  performed  by  a  change  of  yariable. 
If  we  put 

X  J       y          f        z         f 

a  '       5        ^  '        c           ' 

A^JJJa^x'^adx^hdy^cdz'=^a^hcJJJx'Hx'dy'dz\ 

the   integral   being  taken  for  values  corresponding   to  points  within 
the  sphere 

Now  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  with  respect  to  a  diametral 
plane  is       %,  hence 

16  '  15  '  15 

105)  B=C'  +  A  =  -^.^Jtabc(c^  +  a^),        (j[f=i«a6c) 

C  =  A  +  B'  =  ^  Tcabc  (a«  +  6»), 


106)  a^=y-T--,    fe^=|/_^,    Co=]/-^- 
Thin  Circular  Disk  normal  to  Z-axis. 

A=ffx^dxdy,    B'  =  ffy^dxdy,    C"  =  0, 

R 

A!  +  B'  =ff(^^  +  y')  dx  dy  ^J2%v^dr  =  \%B\ 

0 

M  =  %B\    A!  =  B'  =  ^MB\    C'  =  0, 

107)  A^B=^^MB'',    C^\mB\ 

The  moment  about  the  normal   to    the  disk  is  double  that   about  a 
diameter. 

Circular  Cylinder  of  radius  B,  length  21. 

The  moment  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  is,  as  for  the  disk, 

C=\mB\    A  =  B'  =  ^MB', 

^  V4    ^  3;  2        Digitized  by  Google 
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We  have  A  = 

=  5  = 

Oif 

W  +  T  = 

B* 
=  -2"' 
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l^R 


Vs 


Then  the  cylinder  is  dynamically  eqniyalent  to  a  sphere^  as  is 
also  the  case  for  a  cube. 

These  examples  famish  the  means  of  treating  the  cases  that 
nsnaUy  appear  in  practice. 

76.  Analytical  Treatment  of  Kinematlos  of  a  Rigid 
System.  Moving*  Axes.  In  §§  55—57  we  hare*  treated  the 
general  motion  of  a  rigid  system  ^  from  the  purely  geometrical  point 
of  view,  without  analysis.  We  shall  now  give  the  analytical  treatment 
of  the  same  subject.  Let  us  refer  the  position  of  a  point  in  the 
system  to  two  different  sets  of  coordinates.  Let  x^,  y\  z^  be  its  co- 
ordinates with  respect  to  a  set  of  axes  fixed  in  space,  and  let  x,  y,  e 
be  its  coordinates  with  respect  to  a  set  of  axes  moving  in  any 
manner.  The  position  of  the  moving  axes  is  defined  by  the  position 
of  their  origin,  whose  coordinates  referred  to  the  fixed  axes  are 
I,  Tj,  g,  and  by  the  nine  direction  cosifies  of  oue  set  of  axes  with 
respect  to  the  other.     Let  these  be  given  by  the  following  table 

X     Y'  Z 

Z' 

The  equations  for  the  transformation  of  coordinates  are  then, 
x'  =  l  +  a^x  +  fi^y  +  y^0, 

109)  y'  =  n  +  <h^  +  M  +  n^y 

^'  =  5  +  osiT  +  fty  +  n^' 

Since  c^,  Oj,  a^  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  X-axis  with 
respect  to  X',  Y\  Z\  we  have 


«1 

ft 

Yi 

«»|  A 

n 

«s      A 

n 

110) 
and  similarly 

110) 


«,»  +  a,«  +  «»»  =  1, 
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Since  the  axes  F,  Z  are  perpendicular,  their  direction  cosines  satisfy 
the  conditions, 

111)  ftyi  +  ^2^2  +  ^^8  =  0, 

and  similarly, 

yi«i  +  y2«8  +  y8«8==o, 

Thus  the  nine  cosines  are  not  independent,  but,  satisfying  six 
conditions,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  three  parameters.  These, 
with  the  three  5,  ^,  S,  show  the  six  degrees  of  freedom  possessed 
by  a  rigid  system. 

By  interchanging  the  roles  of  the  axes,  and  considering  the 
direction  cosines  of  X',  Y\  Z'  with  respect  to  X,  Y,  Z  we  find  the 
equivalent  conditions 

112)  V  +  ft'  +  J'2*  =  l, 

«8*  +  ft*  +  y8*  =  i, 

113)  «»as  +  fti8s  +  y2y»  =  0, 

If  we  now  differentiate  the  first  of  eqaatious  109),  supposing 
x,y,e  to  be  constant,  we  obtain 

,       dx'  da.    ,       dB,    ,       dy,    ,    d| 

^^V  ^y      dt      ^  dt  ^y  dt^  ^  dt  ^  dt' 

^'  -'w-'^-dt'^y'dt+^dt  +  dt' 

for  the  components  in  the  directions  of  the  fixed  axes  of  the  velocity 
of  a  point  fixed  to  the  moving  axes. 

Let  us  now  resolve  the  velocity  in  the  direction  which  is  at  a 
given  instant  that  of  one  of  the  moving  axes.  To  resolve  in  the 
direction  of  the  X-axis  we  have 

115)      v^  =  tt^vj  +  a^vj  +  03  W  =  a,  ^^\  +  o^  |j  +  ^3  ^| 

+ 4. 1-? + -.  ^? + «.  ^•) + » («.  t + «. '.t + «.  f ) 

The  coefficient  of  x  in  this   expression   is  the  derivative  of  the  left- 
hand  member  of  the  first  of  equations  110),  and  is  accordingly  equal 
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to  zero.  If  we  now  denote  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z  by  single 
letters ;  and  compare  them  with  the  results  of  differentiating  equa- 
tions 111),  writing 

116)     q=.a,-^  +  a,J^  +  a,^f  =  -  (y,  j^+  y,-^^  +  y.-^y 

""^P^-dt+P^-dt  +  P^-di  -^r^-dt  ^"^dt  +  ^  d^j' 

we  obtain 

d^     ,        dr\    ,        d^   , 

^' = «i  dt-  + «« d?  +  "»dt + 2^  -  '■y' 

117)  -v  =  ^x^f-  +  ftlj  +  ^»£  +  ''^-i'^, 

"'  =  ^idT  +  y«  d<  +  ^»57  +^y  -  «^- 

These  equations  express  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  a  point  attached 
to  the  moving  axes  is  the  resultant  of  two  vectors,  one  of  which, 
V,  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  system,  being  independent  of 
X,  y,  Zy  and  having  the  components  in  the  direction  of  x\  y\  z^  equal 

to    r.  ?  ^>  -.-.y  and  in  the  direction  of  x^  j/,  z,  equal  to 

^'=«id«  +  '^d<  +  '^dt' 

118)  T^.  =  Ad!+^/d?  +  ^»2' 

^«  =  yid, +y,rfe+y»dr 

This  part  of  the  motion  is  accordingly  a  tra^tslation. 

The  other  part  of  the  velocity,   whose  components  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  X,  Y,  Z-axes  are  given  by 

Vx  =  qz-  ry, 

119)  Vy  =  rx  —  pZj 

v^=py-q^y 

being  the  vector  product  of  a  vector  co  who^e  components  are  p,  q^r, 
and  of  the  position  vector  q  of  the  point,  is  perpendicular  to  both 
these  vectors  and  is  in  magnitude  equal  to  a)Qsm((OQ).  It  accord- 
ingly represents  a  motion  due  to  a  rotation  of  the  body  with  angular 
velocity  co  about  an  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  vector  cj.  Thus  we 
have  an  analytical  demonstration  of  the  vector  nature  of  angular 
velocity.     If  we   take    as   a   position   of  the   fixed ^ajxe^j^  one   which 
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coincides  with  that  of  the  moving  axes  at  some  particular  instant 
of  time,  the  direction  cosines  vanish  with  the  exception  of  a^,  p^,y^^ 
which  are  equal  to  unity.     We  then  have 

1^0)     p------^^-,      g---^^_-_-,      r--^---^. 

But  since  j8s=  cos(yier'),  y^==^  cos^ey^),  we  have  on  differentiating 

and  since 

sinM  =  sin(.y')  =  l,    f  ='--??' 

_  d(yz*)  _  d{zy') 
^  df    "^     dt     ' 

Thus  it  is  clearly  seen  that  p^  q,  r  are  angular  velocities,  being  the 
rates  of  increase  of  the  angles  zy\  xz\  yx\  or  in  other  words,  the 
angular  velocities  with  which  the  moving  axes  X,  F,  Z  are  turning 
about  each  other. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  p,  g,  r,  though  angular  velocities,  are 
not  time -derivatives  of  any  functions  of  the  coordinates,  which  might 
be  taken  for  three  generalized  Lagrangian  coordinates  g. 

They  are  merely  linear  functions  of  the  derivatives  of  the  nine 
cosines,  which  latter  may  themselves  be  expressed  in  terms  of  three  g's. 

If  we  seek  to  find  those  points  of  the  body  whose  actual  velocity 
is  a  minimum,  we  must  differentiate  the  quantity, 

121)  v'  =  (7,+  qe  -  ry)'  +  (Vy  +  rx-pzy  +  {V.  +  py  -  qx^ 

with  respect  to  x,  y,  0,  and  equate  the  derivatives  to  zero.  We 
thus  obtain 

r(ry  +  rx-pz)-q{r,+py-qx)  =  0, 

122)  p(^r,  +py-  qx)  -riV^  +  qz-  ry)  -  0, 
g(F,  +  «^  -  ry)  —p(Vy  +  rx-pz)  =  0, 

which  are  equivalent  to  the  two  independent  equations. 

These  are  the  equations  of  a  line  in  the  body,  namely  of  the  central 
axis,  as  found  in  §  66,  38). 

Calling  the  value  of  the  common  ratio  A,  clearing  of  fractions, 
multiplying  by  p^  g,  r,  and  adding,  we  obtain  the  value  of  A, 

124)  X  ==  -^—--f—^ . 

p'+a'+ r'  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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Making  use  of  this  value  of  X  with  equations  121),  123),  we  obtain 
for  V  for  points  on  the  central -axis 


pV  +qV  +rV 
125)  v^^^^  '^     ' 


agreeing  with  42). 

K  the  velocity  of  points  on  the  central  axis  is  to  be  zero,  we 
must  have 

126)  i>F,  +  gFy  +  rF,  =  0, 

when  the  motion  reduces  to  a  rotation,  as  in  41). 

77.  BelatlTe  Motion.  In  forming  equations  114)  and  the 
following,  we  have  supposed  the  point  in  question  fixed  in  the  body, 
80  that  X,  y,  is  were  constants.  K  this  is  no^  the  case  we  have  to 
add  to  the  right  hand  members  of  114)  the  quantities 


dx   .    ^  dy   .        dz 

^^Tt  +  ^^di  +  y^dV 

dx   ,    ^  dy   ,        dz 

'^dt  +  ^^di  +  r^dt' 


which,   on   being   multiplied   by  the  proper  cosines,  wiU  appear   in 

equations  117)  as  -^f  -~!j  -yr)  so  that  we  have  for   the   components 

of  the   actual   velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  X,  F,  Z  at  the 
instant  in  question,  if  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  fixed. 


128) 


These  equations  are  of  very  great  importance,  for  by  means  of  them 
we  may  express  the  velocity  components  in  directions  coinciding 
with  the  instantaneous  direction  of  the  moving  axes  of  the  end  of 
any  vector  x,  y,  z.  If  for  x,  y,  z  we  put  the  components  of  the 
velocity  ©,  we  obtain  the  acceleration -components  (§  103),  if  the 
components  of  angular  momentum  H.  we  have  a  dynamical  result 
treated  in  §  84,  r^  \ 
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If  we  apply  these  equations  to  a  point  fixed  in  space,  for  which 
^*y  ^y>  v«  vanish,  we  obtain 

12^)         d«=*"y-«^'    -i-P"-^^'    dt=2a:-py. 

Taking  a  point  on  the  X'-azis  at  unit  distance  from  the  origin,  we 
have  a;  =  Oi,  y  =  ft ,  «  =  yi, 

130)  ^  =  ftr-y,2,    ^  =  ni'-«.»-,    ^^^  =  a,2-fti>, 
and  in  like  manner  taking  points  on  the  F'  and  Z'-axes, 

Using   these   values  of  the   derivatives   of  the  cosines,  we  find  that 
they  identically  satisfy  equations  116). 

78.  Ang^ar  Aooeleration.     If  we  call  p\  q',  r'  the  compon- 
ents of  the   angular  velocity  on  the  fixed  axes  X',  Y',  Z\  we  have 

131)  Q'  =  <hP  +  P2Q+r2r, 

The   time   derivatives   of  these  quantities  will  be  called  the  angular 
accelerations  about  the  axes  X',  Y',  Z\    Differentiating  the  first, 

w'^'h-ft  +  Pttt  +  y^di+Pw  +  ^dt+'-ii' 

and  substituting  the  values  of  -^f  -^-S  -J^  from  130),  we  have 


dp'  dp        ^  dq  dr 

-dt^'^-di+^^dt+y^dt' 


dq' 
dt 

dp    .    a  dq    .         dr 

=  '^-dt  +  ^^-dt+y^dt' 

dr' 
dt 

^P    ^    Q  dq    ,         dr 

132) 


Thus  the  angular  acceleration  is  obtained  by  resolving  a  vector  whose 

components  about  the  axes  X,  F,  Z  are  ^;  -J^-f   .r^-    In  other  words, 

the  time  derivatives  of  the  components  p^q^r^  of  the  angular  velocity 
in  the  directions  of  the  moving  axes  at  any  instant  are  equal  to  the 
angular    accelerations    of   the    motion    about    axes    fixed    in    space 
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coinciding  in  direction  with  the  position  of  the  moving  axes  at  the 
given  instant.  This  theorem,  which  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  is  of 
great  importance,  as  is  the  similar  property  of  the  angular  velocity, 
of  which  we  have  already  made  use. 

79.   Kinetlo  Energy  and  Momentum  dne  to   Rotation. 

From  equations  119)  we  find  for  the  part  of  the  kinetic   energy  of 

the  rigid  body  due  to  the  rotation,  supposing  ^==^  — ^i^^, 

133)  I^^Emiv.^+Vy'+v;) 

—  qrUmyz  —  rpUmi3x  —  pqUmxy 

=  lAp'  +  iBq'  +  |Cr*  -  Dqr  ^  Erp  -  Fpq, 

and  for  the  angular  momentum,  introducing  119)  in  48), 

Has  —  ^  w  [y  {py  —  qx)  —  z  (rx  —p^)]  =      Ap  —  Fq  —  Er, 

134)  Hy  ==  Urn  [z  {qz  —  ry)'-x  {py  —  qxj]  =  —  Fp  +  Bq  —  Dr, 
Hs  =  Urn  [x(rx  —pz)  —  y(qz—  ry)]  =  —  Ep  —  Dq  +  Cr, 

the  last  column  being  what  we  obtained  in  §  68,  53). 
It  is  evident  that 

13d)  ^'='dp'    ^^^  da'    ^'^dr' 

so    that   in   this   respect  p,  g,  r,  Hx,  fly,  H,  have    the   relation   of 
Lagrangian  generalized  velocities  and  momenta. 
Since  we  have 

136)     I  =  ^(p^/^  +  ql^^  +  rf^)^lipH.+  iH,+  rH,), 

the  kinetic  energy  is  one -half  the  geometric  product  of  the  angular 
velocity  and  angular  momentum. 
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CHAPTER  YU. 

DYNAMICS  OF  ROTATING  BODIES. 

80.  Dynamics  of  Body  movliig'  abont  a  Fixed  Axis.    The 

simplest  case  of  motion  of  a  rigid  body  next  to  that  of  translation 
is  a  movement  of  rotation  with  one  degree  of  freedom^  namely  a 
motion  about  a  fixed  axis.  The  centrifugal  force  exerted  by  the  body 
on  the  axis  is  Mdio^  where  d  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  body^  and  since  this  is  in  the  direction  of  d, 
which  IB  continually  changing,  if  a  body  is  to  run  rapidly  in  bearings 
the  center  of  mass  should  be  in  the  axis,  otherwise  the  bearings  are 
subjected  to  periodically  varying  forces.  At  the  same  time,  even  if 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  there  wiU  be  a  centrifugal  couple,  also 
tending  to  tear  the  body  from  its  bearings,  unless  the  axis  is  a 
principal  axis  of  inertia.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  first  condition 
may  be  obtained  in  practice  by  statical  means,  by  making  the  axis 
horizontal,  and  attaching  weights  until  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in 
any  position,  but  that  the  second  condition  is  only  obtained  by 
experiments  on  the  .body  in  motion.  For  this  reason  the  former 
condition  is  generally  fulfilled  in  such  pieces  of  machinery  as  the 
armatures  of  dynamos,  while  the  latter  is  not  especially  provided  for. 
Let  us  consider  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body  about  a  horizontal 
axis.  The  resultant  of  aU  the  parallel  forces  acting  on  its  various 
particles  is  by  §  59  a  equal  to  a  single  force  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  Mg  applied  at  the  center  of  mass.  The  position  of  the 
body  is  determined  by  a  single  coordinate  which  we  will  take  as  the 
angle  #  made  with  the  vertical  by  the  perpendicular  from  the  center 
of  mass  on  the  axis.  If  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  is  h  the 
work  done  in  turning  the  body  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  is 

1)  W=^Mgh(l-cosd'). 

The  kinetic  energy  is 

The  equation  of  energy  accordingly  is 

^)  Y  ^©'+  -^^^(1  -  c^s  «•)  =  const. 
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But  this  is  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum   of  length 

The  body,  which  is  often  called  a  compound  pendulum,  accord- 
ingly moTes  like  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  L  This  is  called  the 
equivalent  simple  pendulum.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  yirtue  of 
the  constraint  of  rigidity,  points  at  distances  from  the  axis  less 
than  I  move  more  slowly  than  they  would  if  moving  alone  in  the 
same  paths,  while  those  at  greater  distances  move  faster,  and  those 
at  distance  I  move  just  as  they  would  if  free  to  move  in  the  same 
circular  paths. 

Let  kg  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  a  parallel 
axis  through  the  center  of  gravity.     Then  by  §  70, 

4)  k^  =  kl^h%     l^^l  +  h, 

so  that  I  is  always  greater  than  h.  If  we  take  a  parallel  axis  0^  at 
a  distance  h!  =^1  --h  beyond  the  center  of  mass  G,  so  that  it,  G, 
and  the  original  axis  are  in  the  same  plane,  we  have 

5)  hh'  «  kl 

If  now  the  axis  0'  be  made  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  equi- 
valent simple  pendulum  has  a  length 

6)  r  =  -^«  -^J— -A  +  A'  =  ?. 

The  axis  0'  is  called  the  axis  of  oscillation,  and  we  have  the 
theorem  that  the  axes  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  interchangeable 
and  separated  by  the  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum.  This  is  the  principle  of  Kater's  reversible  pen- 
dulum, used  to  determine  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  The  pendulum 
is  furnished  with  two  knife  edges,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  with 
either  end  down.  Movable  masses  attached  to  the  pendulum  are  so 
adjusted  that  the  time  of  vibration  is  the  same  in  both  positions, 
and  then   the   distance   between  the  knife-edges  gives  the  length  I 

from  which  g=  rpi-  The  present  example  also  includes  the  metro- 
nome and  the  beam  of  the  ordinary  balance.  The  masses  of  the 
pans  may  be  regarded  as  concentrated  at  the  knife-edges. 

If  the  fixed  axis  is  not  horizontal,  the  modification  in  the  result 
is  very  simple.  Suppose  the  axis  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical. 
Let  us  take  two  sets  of  fixed  axes,  Z^  vertical,  Z  the  axis  of  rotar 
tion,  F'  horizontal  in  the  plane  of  Z  and  Z\  Y  in  the  same  plape, 
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and  X  and  X'  coincident.  Then  we  have  for  the  transformation  of 
coordinates 

;2f '  =:  —  y  sin  a  +  ^  cos  a, 

and  determining  the  position  of  the  system  by  the  angle  #  made  by 
the  perpendicular  from  the  center  of  mass  on  the  axis  of  rotation 
with  the  F-axis, 

y  =  r  cos  d; 

^'  =  —  rsinacoBd'  +  zcoBa, 
The  potential  energy  is  as  before 

W  =  Mgz*  =:  —  Mgh  sin  acosd^  +  const,, 
thus  the  equatioa  of  energy  is 

7)  Y  ^Vdi)  ""  "^^^  sin  a  fos  -O"  ==  const. 

Thus  the  equation  is  the  same  as.  before,  except  that  the  length  of 
the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  sin  a. 
This  example  includes  the  case  of  a  swinging  gate  and  of  the  im- 
portant physical  instrument,  the  horizontal  pendulum  of  Zollner. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  latter  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  moment 
of  the  force  required  to  produce  a  given  deflection  -0", 

S  =  —  ^^  =  Mgh  sin  a  sin  -9-, 

may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  decreasing  a,  which  is 
observed  in  practice  by  making  the  time  of  vibration  long. 

81.  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body  abont  a  Fixed  Point. 
Klnematlos.  We  shall  now  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  cases  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body,  namely  that  of 
a  body  one  of  whose  points  is  fixed,  and  which  thus  possesses  three 
degrees  of  freedom.  This  case  was  dealt  with  very  fuUj  by  Poinsot, 
in  his  celebrated  memoir  ^'Theorie  nouveUe  de  la  rotation  des  corps", 
in  the  Journal  de  Liouville,  tom.  XVI,  1851.  On  account  of  the 
instructive  nature  of  his  processes,  which  are  entirely  geometrical, 
we  shall  present  his  method  first.  The  treatment  of  the  properties 
of  the  moment  of  inertia,  which  is  contained  in  the  same  paper,  has 
already  been  given  in  §§  70 — 72. 

If  one  point  of  the  body  remains  fixed,  the  instantaneous  axis 
must  at  all  times  pass  through  that  poiat.  The  motion  is  completely 
described  if  we  know  at  all  times  the  position  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  in  the  body  and  in  space,  and  the  angular  velocity  about  it.. 
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Fig.  71. 


Let  0,  Fig.  71,  be  the  fixed  point,  and  let  01^  be  the  instan- 
taneons  axis  at  a  given  instant.  During  the  time  Jt  suppose  a 
line  O/j  moves  to  the  position  OI^j  and 
during  the  next  interval  Jt  let  the  body 
turn  about  this  line  as  instantaneous  axis. 
During  this  interval  let  another  line  01^  move 
to  0/3'  which  then  becomes  the  instantaneous 
axis,  and  so  on.  We  have  thus  obtained  two 
pyramids,  one  OI^OI^OI^  , . ,  fixed  in  space, 
the  other  OI^OI^Ol/, . .  fixed  in  the  body, 
and  we  may  evidently  describe  the  motion 
by  saying  that  one  pyramid  roUs  upon  the 
other.  As  we  pass  to  the  limit,  making  /4t 
infinitely  small,  the  pyramids  evidently  become 
cones,  and  the  generator  of  tangency  is  the 
instantaneous  axis  at  any  instant. 

The  rolling  cone  may  be  external  or  internal  to  the  fixed  one. 
In  the  former  case.  Fig.  72  a,  the  instantaneous  axis  moves  around 
the  fixed  cone  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  body  rotates,  and  the 
motion  is  said  to  be  progressive,  in 
the  second  case.  Fig.  72  c  it  goes  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
motion  is  said  to  be  regressive  or 
retograde.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
rolling  cone  is  convex  (Fig.  72a)  or 
concave  (Fig.  72  b)  toward  the  fixed 
cone.  (In  the  figures,  in  which 
merely  for  convenience  the  cones 
are  shown  circular,  C^  denotes  the 
fixed,  C2  the  rolling  cone.) 

If  one  of  the  cones  closes  up  to  a  line,  upon  which  the  other 
rolls,  it  always  remains  in  contact  with  the  same  generator,  that  is, 
the  instantaneous  axis  does  not  move.  Accordingly  if  either  cone 
degenerates  to  a  line,  the  other  does  also,  and  the  instantaneous  axis 
remains  fixed  in  space  and  in  the  body.  This  case  has  been  already 
treated. 

If  we  lay  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis  at  a 
distance  JR  from  0,  Fig.  73,  and  if  the  radii  of  curvature  of  its  inter- 
sections with  the  fixed  and  rolling  cones  be  q^  and  q^  (taken  with 
the  same  sign  if  they  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  common  tangent), 
and  the  angles  made  by  consecutive  tangents  at  the  ends  of  correspond- 
ing arcs  ds^  and  ds^  are  dr^ydr^,  we  have  ds.^^q^dr.j  ds9=  Q^du. 
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The  angle  turned  by  the  body  in  rolling   the   arc   ds^    on  its  equal 
dSi  is  dTj.— drj,  and  the  angular  velocity 


8) 


a,  =  ^'^(dir,-dO  =  ^;(-i-^). 


Now  if  w  denote  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  instantaneous 
axis  is  turning  about  an  axis  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  common 
tangent   plane  to    the  cones  ^  we  have 

which  inserted  in  8)  gives 
9)  -_jj(JL_i.). 


If  the  cones  have  external  contact^ 
Q2  is  negative ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
absolute  values^  we  must  take  the 
sign  plus. 

»■'      ^-«(n,T+if.T)- 


Consequently  if  we  give  the  values  at  every  instant  of  three  of 
the  quantities,  (d,  the  angular  velocity  about  the  instantaneous  axis^ 
w,  the  angular  velocity  of  change  of  the  instantaneous  axi^;  and,^^ 
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and  Q^f  ^^  TSkdii  of  cnrvatare  of  the  sections  of  the  fixed  and  rolling 
cones^  the  fourth^  and  consequently  the  whole  motion^  are  determined. 
This  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  the  body 
has  three  degrees  of  freedom. 

If  OIj  Fig.  72,  is  the  instantaneous 
axis,  OC^  and  OC2  the  lines  of  centers  of 
curvature,  the  point  I  may  be  considered 
to  be  trayelling  around  the  cones  with  the 

velocity  ^  >  and  about  the  lines  OC^  and 

OCg  as  axes  with  the  angular  velocities  v,  in, 

of  which   (D   is   the   resultant.     This    was 

proved  by  Poinsot  as  follows.    Let  Fig.  74 

represent  a  section  of  Fig.  72a  in  the  plane 

of  the  axes  OC^,  02,  0(7,.     If  r^,  r,   are 

the   perpendiculars   from  I  on  OCj^,  OC^, 

and  V  and  u  are  the  angles  C^OI,  C^OI,  we  have,  considering  absolute 

values  only, 


Fig.  74. 


10) 


— -  =  vr^  =  VQi  cos  V  =  -j} 


dt 


dt 


(ir^  t=^  [IQ^COBU, 


1   ds^ 


1    ds, 

— -j^  =  vcost?,     — -,. 
Qi  at  ^      Q^  at 


jliCOSIi. 


Inserting  in  8') 

11) 

also  since 

we  have 
12) 


CD  =s  jli  COS  U  +  V  COS  Vj 


-.^- ==-—-»    and    vr.=fin, 
sini;       Bintt  ^       *^  *' 


jii  sm  u  =  1^  sm  V. 


That  is,  since  the  three  axes  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  co  is  the 
sum  of  the  components  of  [i  and  v  in  its  direction,  while  their 
components  in  the  perpendicular  direction  are  equal  and  opposite, 
G)  is  the  resultant  of  [i  and  v.  Figs.  72  a,  72  b,  72  c  show  the  three 
cases,  where  the  cones  have  external  contact,  where  the  fixed  cone 
is  internal,  and  the  rolling  cone  is  internal,  respectively.  The 
parallelogram  construction  is  shown  on  the  figures,  and  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  shown  by  the  arrows  representing  the  vector  rotations. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  the  arrow  on  the  figure  showing 
the  direction  in  which  I  is  travelling  around  the  rolling  cone  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  rotation  (i  about  C^, 

The  rotation  about  OC^  is  known  as  precession.    If  both  fixed 
and  rolling  cones  are  cones  of  revolution,  and  /t,  v.  (o  constant,  the 
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precession  is  called  regular.  If  we  call  ^  the  angle  0^00^  between 
the  axes  of  the  cones,  we  have 

13)  ^f^^.."..  =    » 

^  Bint?       Binu       sm^ 

14)  (D^  =  /i^  +  v*  +  2|iiv  COS  ^. 

An  important  case  of  a  regular  precession  is  famished  us  in  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  which,  disregarding  nutation  (§  93),  describes 
a  cone  with  -^  =  23^27' 32"  in  the  time  25,868  years,  the  motion 
being  retrograde,  Fig.  72  c.     We  thus  have 

«"^^  =  26,868x366.266  =  ^^0^'>^81, 

SO  that  the  pole  of  the  earth  describes  a  circular  cone  whose  half 
angle  is  0",0087,  an  angle  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  astronomical 
means,  the  radius  of  the  circle  cut  by  this  cone  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  being  only  27  centimeters. 

82.  DjrnamiM*  Motion  under  no  Forces.  We  have  already 
found,  §§  68,  69,  following  Poinsot,  the  expressions  for  the  momentum 
and  the  centrifugal  forces  for  the  general  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 
If  the  fixed  point  be  the  center  of  mass,  both  the  linear  momentum 
and  the  centrifugal  resultant  vanish,  and  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
the  angular  momentum  and  the  centrifugal  couple.  At  the  same 
time  the  resultant  of  the  effect  of  gravity  passes  through  the  fixed 
point,  and  is  neutralized  by  the  reaction  of  the  support.  Let  us 
then  consider  the  motion  of  a  body  turning  about  its  center  of  mass, 
or  more  generally,  the  motion  of  a  body  under  the  action  of  no 
forces.     Such  a  motion  will  be  called  a  Poinsot -motion. 

Let  OZ  be  the  instantaneous  axis.    Then  we  have  from  §  68,  53) 

H;r  ==  —  Ho, 

15)  JSy  =  -Do, 

H.  =       Co, 

Let  us  call  the  resultant  of  fix  and  H^,  H^,  Fig  75.  We  have  for 
the  centrifugal  couple  Sc,  from  §  69,  59), 

ic  ==  -  -Do*, 

16)  Jf,=      JE(D«, 

-ZVc=        0. 

Since  Ne  is  zero,  the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple  is  perpendicular 
to  the  instantaneous  axis.     But  since  ^  j 
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17) 


EM  +  ByMo  +  H,Nc  =  0, 


it  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  angular  momentum, 
the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
containing  the  instantaneous  axis 
and  the  axis  of  angular  momen- 
tum, and  is  drawn  in  such  a 
direction  that  if  So  be  turned 
through  a  right  angle  in  the 
direction  of  the  body's  motion  it 
will  coincide  in  direction  with  H^. 
Also  since  the  components  of  Se 
are  equal  in  absolute  value  to  the 
components  of  H^  multiplied 
by  CD,  we  have 


Consequently 


Fig.  75. 


18) 


Sc  =  H^(o  =  (oBaixi{Ha)), 


Thus  the  centriftigal  couple  is  equal  io  the  vector  product  of 
the  angular  momentum  by  the  angular  velocity.  In  case  tiie  instan- 
taneous axis  is  a  principsJ  axis  at  0,  the  direction  of  H  coincides 
with  that  of  cd  and  the  centrifugal  couple  vanishes.  The  body  will 
then  remain  permanently  tumii^  about  the  same  axis.  This  property 
of  a  heavy  body  turning  about  its  center  of  gravity  about  a  principal 
axis  of  maintaining  the  direction  of  that  axis  fixed  in  space  was 
utilized  by  Foucault  in  his  gyroscope,  the  axis  of  which  points  in  a 
fixed  direction  while  the  earth  turns,  and  thus  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  made  observable.  The  same  principle  is  utilized  practically 
in  the  Obry  steering  gear  contained  in  the  Whitehead  automobile 
torpedo,  in  which  a  rapidly  rotating  gyroscope  is  made  to  give  the 
direction  to  the  torpedo,  and  by  acting  on  the  steering  gear  to  make 
it  return  to  its  course  if  it  accidentally  leaves  it. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  the  instantaneous  axis  is  not  a 
principal  axis.  The  centrifugal  couple  then  tends  to  generate  an 
angular  momentum  whose  axis  is  in  its  own  direction,  and  this  new 
momentum  compounds  with  that  which  the  body  already  possesses. 
Let  us  consider  two  successive  positions  of  the  body.  Suppose  that 
in  the  time  dt  the  body  turns  about  the  instantaneous  axis  through 
an  angle  d(p  =  (odt.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  vector  H^  (Fig.  75), 
would  have  turned  through  the  angle  d(p  into  the  position  jB^',  the 
length  of  the  infinitesimal  vector  H^H^  being  H^d(p  =  H^mdt  But 
during  this  time  the  centrifugal  couple  Sq  has  given  rise  to  the 
angular  momentum 

8M  =  H,a,dt.  n:..:,„.K,GOOQle 


WeBSTES,  Dynamioi. 
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This  vector,  being  parallel  to  8e  and  thus  perpendicular  to  H^' 
giyesy  when  compounded  with  H^'  a  resultant  exactly  equal  to  H^. 
The  component  of  H  parallel  to  o  being  unchanged  by  the  motion, 
we  find,  geometrically,  that  the  angular  momentum  remains  constant 
throughout  the  motion,  as  we  have  found  by  a  general  theorem 
in  §  33. 

As  we  now  wish  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  body  from  one 
instant  to  another,  it  will  be  conyenient  to  free  ourseWes  from  the 
choice  of  axes  which  made  the  instantaneous  axis  the  Z-axis.  Let 
us  take  for  axes  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  0.  Let  the  com- 
ponents of  the  angular  velocity  <o  on  the  axes  be  p,  q,  r.  Then  the 
angular  momentum,  being  the  resultant  of  the  three  angular  momenta 
due  to  the  three  angular  velocities  p,  q,  r,  are  by  §  68,  53)  or 
§  79,  134), 

19)  H^^Apy    H^^Bq,    H.^XJr, 

If  we  draw  any  radius  vector  to  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the 
fixed  center  of  mass 

F^Ax'  +  By^  +  Cz^^l, 

the  perpendicular  d  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  x,  y,  is  has 
direction  cosines  proportional  to  Ax,  By,  Cz, 

If  we  draw  the  radius  vector  q  in  the  direction  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis,  so  that 

equations  19)  give 
21)  H^^nAx,    Hy-^-nBy,    H,=^nCz, 

or  the  angular  momentum  vector  bears  to  the  angular  velocity  vector 
the  relation,  as  to  direction,  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  radius  vector.  Otherwise,  if  the  angular  momentum  is 
given,  the  instantaneous  axis  is  the  diameter  conjugate  to  the 
diametral  plane  of  the  ellipsoid  perpendicular  to  the  angular  momentum. 

The  centrifugal  couple  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  8  and  q, 
lies  m  the  diametral  plane  conjugate 
to  Q,  It  produces  in  the  time  dt  an 
angular  momentum  Sodt  whose  axis 
is  in  the  same  direction.  To  find 
the  axis  of  the  angular  velocity 
corresponding  thereto  we  must  find 
*^*  the  diameter  conjugate  to  the  plane 

perpendicular  to  So,  that  is  the  plane  qS,  But  the  diameter  conjugate 
to  a  plane  is  conjugate  to  all  diameters   in   it,   hence   tii^   required 
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diameter  is  conjugate  to  (f  and  lies  in  the  plane  conjugate  to  Qy  that 
is,  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  x,  y,  e.  Consequently,  if  we 
compound  with  the  Telocity  o  about  q  the  velocity  corresponding  to 
80 dt  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane,  the  resultant  has  the  same  com- 
ponent perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  as  o.  In  other  words  the 
component  (d  cos  (cd,  j?)  is  constant  throughout  the  motion. 

Now  we  have  found  that  H  is  constant  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion, hence,  multiplying  by  the  constant  (dcos((Oj?), 

22)  Hod  cos  (©J?)  =  const. 

But  ^cos  {Hm)  is  that  component  of  the  angular  momentum  which 
is  parallel  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  is  accordingly  equal,  by 
§  68,  53)  to  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  by  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 

23)  Hco8{H(D)=^Ka}. 
Accordingly  22)  becomes 

24)  JS:©*  =  const. 

But  this  is  equal  to  twice  the  kinetic  energy.    Accordingly  we  obtain 
geometrically  the   integral   of  energy.     Thus   for   a   rigid   body  this 
principle  foUows  from  that  of  the  conservation  of  angular  momentum. 
In  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  we  have,  §  71, 


Accordingly 

25)  jra,»  =  ^;  =  n», 

and  the  equation  of  energy  shows  that  n  is  constant  during  the 
motion,  or  during  the  whole  motion  the  angular  velocity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  radius  vector  to  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  in  the  direction 
of  the  instantaneous  axis.  But  since  (D<ios{H(D)  is  constant,  QQOB{Qd)^i 
must  be  constant,  and  therefore  the  tangent  plane  is  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  center  during  the  motion.  But  since  the  direction 
of  the  line  S  is  constant  in  space,  and  its  length  is  also  constant, 
the  tangent  plane  must  be  a  fixed  plane  in  space.  As  the  point 
where  it  is  touched  by  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  is  on  the  instantaneous 
axis  the  ellipsoid  must  be  turning  about  this  radius  vector,  and  hence 
rolling  without  sliding  on  the  fixed  tangent  plane.  The  motion  of 
the  body  is  thus  completely  described,  and  we  see  that  the  problem 
of  a  Poinsot-motion  is  equivalent  to  the  geometrical  one  of  the 
rolling  of  an  ellipsoid  whose  center  is  fixed  on  a  fixed  tangent 
plane,  together  with  the  kinematical  statement  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  rolling  is  proportional  to  the  radius  vector  to  the  point 
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of  tangency.  Before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  this  result;  as  given 
by  Poinsot;  we  will  consider  the  analytical  method  of  establishing 
the  result. 

84.  Bnler'B  Dynamical  Bquatlons.  If  HJ^  HJ^  HJ  represent 
the  angular  momentum  about  the  fixed  X',  Y',  Z'-axes,  L',  M',  N*, 
the  moment  of  the  applied  couple^  the  equations  of  §  67,  49)  are 

dH^  dH*  dH' 

26)  -^-^'>     ai"-^''    -ar-^'' 

where  (cf.  §  76) 

27)  H;  =  a,H^  -f  P,B,  +  y,J3„ 

Diflferentiating  we  have,  after  makii^  use  of  §  77,  130), 
^^^      dHJ  dH^      ^  dH  dH 

28)   -sr-^-df  +  ^^^  +  y^-dT 

If  we  now  choose  for  fixed  axes  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the 
moving  axes,  we  have  o^i  =  /S^  ==  /s  =^  ^^  ^^  other  cosines  zero,  and 
the  equations  28)  become  simply 

dH 

29)  ^-^  +  rH.-pH,==M, 

dH 
^~'  +pH,-qH,r=K 

We  may  obtain  the  same  results  by  the  use  of  the  equations  §  77, 
128).  Let  us  take  for  the  point  x,  y,  z  the  end  of  the  vector  H, 
Itfl  coordinates  with  respect  to  the  moving  axes  being  -H^,  Hy,  J3,, 
substituting  them  in  equations  §  77,  128)  we  obtain  for  their  velocities 
resolved  along  the  X,  F,  Z-axes  the  expression  on  the  left  of  29). 
We  must  now  put  for  jH^,  Hyj  H,  the  expressions  §  79,  134). 
If  now  the  movii^  axes  are  taken  at  random,  the  moments  and 
products  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  respect  to  them  will  vary  with 
the  time,  so  that  their  time -derivatives  enter  ruto  the  dynamical 
equations,  which  are  thus  too  complicated  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is 
therefore  immediately  suggested  that  we  choose  for  the  moving  axes 
a  set  of  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  and  moving  with  it.  The  quantities 
A,  By  C,  Dj  E,  F  are  then  constants.  If  in  addition  we  take  as  axes 
the  principal  axes  at  the  origin  of  the  moving  axes,  2),  ^^^anish. 
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and  then  since  Sx^Ap,  Hy=^Bq,  Ht^^Cr,  the  equations  become 
simply 

A^  +  iC-B)qr  =  L, 

30)  B^/-  +  iA-0)rp=^M, 

C^  +  {B-A)pq^N. 

These  are  Euler's  dynamical  equations  for  the  rotation  of  a  rigid  body. 
In   case   the   moments   of  the   applied  forces  about  the   origin 
vanish,  they  become 

A^^(B-C)qr, 

31)  Bll  =  iC-A)rp, 

C^  =  iA-B)pq, 

and  we  see  that  the  quantities  on  the  right,  being  the  vector  product 
of  the  angnlar  velocity  by  the  angular  momentum,  represent  the 
centrifugal  couple,  which  alone  acts  to  produce  the  angular  accel- 
eration, whose  components  appear  on  the  left.  We  thus  obtain  the 
result  obtained  geometrically  by  Poinsot,  the  quantities  on  the  left 
denoting  the  velocity  of  the  end  o{  H  in  the  body. 

The  equations  29)  may  be  simplified  in  another  manner,  if  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  is  of  revolution.  If  for  one  of  the  moving  axes 
we  take  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  for  the  others,  any  axes  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  whether  fixed  in  the  body  or  not,  the  axes  will  be 
principal  axes,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  constant,  since  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  all  axes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  in  the 
same.     Examples  of  this  will  be  given  in  §§  96,  106. 

85.   Poinsot's   DisouBsion  of  the  Motion.    We  may  now 

integrate  the  equations  31)  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the 
centrifugal  couple  is  perpendicular  to  the  angular  velocity  and  the 
angular  momentum.  Multiplying  equations  31)  respectively  by  p,  q,  r 
and  adding 

32)  Ap'^  +  Bq'j  +  Crl^^O, 
which  is  at  once  integrated  as 

33)  1  ^p«  +  1  Bg»  +  I  cfr»  =  const. 

This  is  the  equation  of  energy.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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MnltiplTing  now  by  Apy  Bq^  Cr,  and  adding, 

34)  A'p^  +  B^,^J  +  C*r^  =  0, 

which  is  integrated  as 

36)  AY  +  B^q"  +  CV>  =  const. 

But  this,  since  the  left-hand  member  is  equal  to  H^y  is  the  equation 
of  conservation  of  angular  momentum.  The  equation  alone  does  not 
show  the  fixity  of  the  direction  of  J7  in  space. 

The  point  P  in  which  the  instantaneous  axis  intersects  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the  fixed  point  0  is  called  the  pole  of  the 
instantaneous  axis.     Its  coordinates  are 

QP  99.  Q^ 

Now  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  d  is,  since  it  is  the  projection 
of  Q  on  the  direction  of  the  normal, 

36)  d  =  a;  cos  (nx)  +  y  cos  (ny)  +  z  cos  {nz) 

_  9  2T     y^T 


<o   H  ~    H'' 


since 


Accordingly  since  T  and  H  are  constant,  S  is  constant,  and  the 
tangent  plane  being  perpendicular  to  the  invariable  line  H  is  fixed 
in  space.  Poinsot  called  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  on  the  ellipsoid,  the  polhode  {scdXog  axis,  6S6g  path),  and  its 
locus  on  the  tangent  plane  the  herpolhode. 
The  ellipsoid  of  inertia  being 

37)  Ax^  +  By^  +  Cz^  =  1, 

the  distance  of  the  tangent  plane  at  x,  y,  z  from  the  center  is 

38)  d=    , ^ 

Since  this  is  to  be  constant,  this  equation  with  that  of  the  ellipsoid 
define  the  polhode  curve.     Combining  the  equation 

39)  ^V  +  BY  +  C^^^  =  jt 

with  that  of  the  ellipsoid,  divided  by  d^,  we   obtain  by  subtraction 

40)  A{l-A)x'  +  B{^,-B)y>+CQ,-C)z'^0. 
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This  is  the  equation  of  the  cone  passing  through  the  polhode,  with 
its  vertex  at  the  fixed  point,  that  is  the  rolling  or  polhode  cone. 

We  find  then  that  the  rolling  cone  for  a  body  moving  under 
no  forces  is  of  the  second  order.     If  it  is  to  be  real,  we  must  have 


41) 


^^i^O, 


that  is  the   perpendicular  must  have  a  length  intermediate  between 
the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  ellipsoid.    If  ^  =  ^   the   cone   is 

42)  B(A-B)y^  +  G{A-C)0^^O 

representing  a  pair  of  imaginary  planes,  intersecting  in  the  real  line 
y  =  IS  =  0^  the  X-axis.     Thus  in  this  case  the  rolling  cone  reduces 

to  a  line,  fixed  both  in  the  body  and  in  space.     If  ^  :=  C,  we  have 
a  similar  result.     If  ^  =  B,  we  have 

43)  A(A'-B)a^-C{B^G)z^^O, 

representing  two  real  planes  intersecting 
in  the  F-axis,  and  making  an  angle  with 
the  XF- plane  whose  tangent  is 


44) 


X  """^^  y  ( 


CiB-G) 


These  are  the  planes  which  separate  the 
polhodes  surrounding  the  end  of  the  major 
axis  from  those  about  the  minor  axis.  The 
polhodes  are  twisted  curves  of  the  fourth 
order,  whose  appearance  is  shown  in 
perspective  in  Fig.  77.  The  separating 
polhodes  are  drawn  black. 

Since  the  polhode  is  a  closed  curve, 
the  radius  vector  of  a  point  on  it  oscillates 
between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
value.  If  <y  is  the  distance  of  a  point 
on   the  herpolhode  from  the  foot  of  the 

perpendicular  d,  since  <y*  =  p*  —  d*,  6  oscillates  between  two  constant 
values,  and  the  herpolhode  is  tfuigent  to  two  circles.  Since  the 
polhode  is  described  periodically  the  various  arcs  of  the  herpolhode 
corresponding  to  repetitions  of  the  polhode  are  all  alike.  The  her- 
polhode is  not  in  general  a  reentrant  curve.  The  name  herpolhode 
was  given  by  Poinsot  from  the  verb  SQ%eiVy  to  creep  (like  a  snake) 
from  the  supposedly  undulating  nature  of  the  curve,  it  has  however 
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been  proved  to  have  no  points  of  inflexion^  and  is  like  Fig.  78;  which 
has  been  calculated  for  J.  =  8,  B  =  5,  C  =  3,  ^  =  4  •  9. 

86.  Stability  of  Axes.  We  have  seen  that  the  body  if 
rotating  about  either  of  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  will  remain 
rotating  about  it.  If  the  instantaneous  axis  be  the  axis  of  either 
greatest  or  least  inertia,  and  be  displaced  a  little,  as  the  polhodes 
encircle   the   ends   of  these  axes  the  instantaneous  axis  will  travel 

around  on  a  small  polhode, 
and  the  herpolhode  will  be 
small,  neither  ever  leaving  the 
original  axis  by  a  large  amount. 
These  axes  are  accordingly 
said  to  be  axes  of  stable  motion. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  mean 
axis  be  the  instantaneous  axis, 
and  there  is  a  slight  displace- 
ment, the  axis  immediately 
begins  to  go  farther  and  farther 
from  the  original  position,  and 
nearly  reaches  a  point  diame- 
trically opposite  before  return- 
ing to  the  original  position. 
The  mean  axis  is  thus  said  to 
be  an  axis  of  instability.  It  is 
however  to  be  noticed  that  if  either  A  —  B  or  S  —  C  is  small  with 
respect  to  the  other,  the  separating  polhode  closes  up  about  either 
the  axis  of  greatest  or  least  inertia  respectively,  and  thus  a  small 
displacement  may  lead  to  a  considerable  departure  from  the  original  ^ 
pole,  the  rotation  is  thus  less  stable.  The  rotation  about  either  axis 
is  most  stable  when  the  wedge  of  the  separating  polhode  enclosing 
it  is  most  open. 

87.  Projeotion8  of  the  Polhode.  From  the  equations  of  the 
polhode  37),  39),  we  may  obtain  its  projections  on  the  coordinate 
planes  by  eliminating  either  of  the  coordinates.    Eliminating  x, 

46)  S^[B{A-B)y^  +  C{A'-C)z^)^A8'-l, 

an  ellipse  of  semi-axes^ 


Fig.  78. 


a   V  BiA-B)'     J  V  OiA-C 


the  ratio  of  which  is 


yc{A-c) 

V  B{A-B)' 
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a  constant^  so  that  all  the  projections  are  similar.    The  motion  about 
the  axis  A  is  most  stable  when  the  small  polhode  is  a  circle^  that 
is  when  the  above  ratio  is  miity,  or  B^=  C, 
Eliminating  z  we  obtain 

46)  S^[A(A-C)a^  +  B{B-C)y'}^l  ~  C*>, 

an  ellipse  the  ratio  of  whose  axes  is 

and  for  maximum  stability  this  is  unity^  or  A^  B.    These  projections 
are  shown  in  Pig.  79. 


n 


Pig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 


V  A( 


Eliminating  y^  we  have 
47)  d^[A{A--B)x^  -  C{B^C)e^}  =  1  -  BS^ 

an  hyperbola  the  ratio  of  whose  axes  is 

AiA-B)' 

All    the    hyperbolas    have    the    separating    polhode    projections    as 
asymptotes  (Fig.  80). 

88.  In¥ariable  Line.  The  invariable  line  describes  a  cone  in 
the  body.  Its  equation  may  be  simply  found  from  consideration  of 
the  reciprocal  ellipsoid 


whose  radius  in  the  direction  of  d  is  y  and  therefore  constant.  The 
cone  of  the  invariable  axis  is  accordingly  the  cone  passing  through 
the  intersection  of  the  ellipsoid  48)  with  the  sphere         CjOOqIp 
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49) 

that  is 

50) 


x^  +  y^  +  z^  =  ^7 


The  axis  of  thiS;  like  that  of  the 
polhode  cone,  is  the  axis,  of  greatest 
or  least  inertia. 

Let  us  find  how  fast  the  invariable 
line  revolves  around  one  of  the  principal 
axes.  Since  the  invariable  axis  is  fixed 
in  space^  its  relative  motion  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  actual  motion  of 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  lies. 
If  we  call  X  the  diedral  angle  between 
the  plane  of  the  invariable  axis  and 
the  axis  of  X  and  the  XF-plane,  we 
may  find  ^-    Projecting  H  upon  the  FZ- plane  (Pig.  81),  the  pro 

jection  makes  with  the  F-axis  the  angle  I,  given  by 


Fig.  81. 


dl 


61) 
from  which 

Differentiating, 
52) 


fl,       Cr 
sec*  X  =s  — ^^^=^-i 


sec*  A 
dt 


B 


/    dr         dq\  1 

BC         (    ^^  ___     ^\ 
9^t_^C^r*Vdi       ^  dt)' 


C 
B 


Inserting  from  Euler's  equations  31), 


dq 

di 


C-A  dr       A^B 


58) 


dt 


p{B{A-B)q^^C{A-C)f^) 


I 


=  1> 


d^A-l 
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Similarly  for  the  rotation  around  the  T  and  Z-axes^ 

dt       ^6in^{He)' 

Looking  at  the  signs  of  the  namerators,  we  see  that  the  invariable 
axis  rotates  around  the  axis  of  greatest  moment  of  inertia  in  the 
direction  of  rotation,  about  the  least  axis  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  rotation,  and  about  the  mean  axis  according  to  the 
value  of  S. 

If  we  mark  off  on  the  invariable  axis  a  line  of  unit  length,  its 
end  describes  a  sphero-conic,  the  intersection  of  the  invariable  cone 

50)  (d«_i.)a;.  +  (,._^)y«  +  (d»_^)^»  =  0 

with  the  sphere 

x^  +  y'  +  z^^l, 

whose  projections  on  planes  perpendicular  to  the  X  and  Z-axes  are 
ellipses,  and  perpendicular  to  the  F-axis  an  hyperbola.  The  radius 
vector  of  the  X- projection  is  Tx'^sia^Hx)  and  since  it  turns  with 

the  angular  velocity  -jr  it  describes  area  at  the  rate 

The  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  body  turning  with  the  velocity  p 

would  be,  if  |>  were  constant,  t  =  — 

The  equation  of  the  ellipse  is  obtained  by  eliminating  x  from 
the  equations  of  the  sphero-conic  as 

whose  axes  are 


and  whose  area  is 


BC 


57)  <^^'-^)Vii^mA^cy  ^       . 
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Now  the  area  described  in  one  revolntion  about  the  instantaneous 
axis  would  be^  if  p  were  constant  [see  55)]^ 


68) 


S^==^{S^A-l)t  =  7c{S'A-l), 


and  the  number  of  turns  the  body  makes  for  one  revolution  of  the 
invariable  axis  about  the  X-axis  is  the  area  57)  divided  by  this^   or 


59) 


v^. 


BG 


{A-B){A^C) 

This  may  be  made  as  large  as  we  please  by  making  A  approach  B 
or  (7.  If  B=C  or  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  is  of  revolution,  about 
the  X-axis,  p  is  constant,  and  the  invariable  cone  is  circular,  and 
described  with  uniform   velocity,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 

body  for  one  circuit  of  the  invariable  axis  being  tjztb)'    '^^^  motion 

is  direct  or  inverse, 
according  as  the 
X-axis  is  that  of 
greatest  or  least 
inertia. 

These  properties 
may  all  be  illustra- 
ted experimentally 
by  means  of  Max- 
well's Dynamical 
Top^),  constructed 
by  Maxwell  for  the 
purpose  of  studying 
the  motion  of  the 
earth  about  its 
center  of  mass.  An 
example  of  this  top 
constructed  in  the 
workshop  of  the 
Department  of  Phy- 
sics of  Clark  Uni- 
versity is  shown  in 
Fig.  82.  The  six 
weights  projecting 
from  the  beU  allow 
the  moments  of  in- 
ertia to  be  changed 

in  a  great  variety  of  ways,   while  at  the  same  time  the  center  of 


Fig.  89. 


1)  Maxwell,  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  248. 
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mass  is  constantly  kept  at  the  point  of  support^  a  sharp  steel  point 
turning  in  a  sapphire  cup.  Maxwell's  ingenious  device  for  the 
observation  of  the  motion  of  the  invariable  axis,  is  the  disk,  divided 
into  four  colored  segments,  attached  to  the  axis  of  figure.  The 
colors  chosen,  red,  blue,  yeUow  and  green,  combine  into  a  neutral 
gray  when  the  top  is  revolving  rapidly  about  the  axis  of  figure.  K 
however  the  top  revolves  about  a  line  passing  through  a  point  in 
the  red  sector,  there  will  be  in  the  center  a  circle  of  red,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  greater  as  the  axis  is  farther  from  the  center 
of  the  disk  and  the  boundaries  of  the  red  sector.  Thus  the  center 
of  the  gray  disk  changes  from  one  color  to  another  as  the  pole 
moves  about  in  the  body,  and  by  following  the  changes  of  color  we 
can  study  the  motion.  By  noticing  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
colors  we  can  determine  whether  the  axis  of  figure  coincides  most 
nearly  with  the  axis  of  greatest  or  least  inertia,  and  by  changing 
the  adjustments  we  may  make  it  a  principal  axis,  which  is  known 
by  the  disappearance  of  wabbling,  or  we  may  make  it  deviate  by 
any  desired  amount  from  a  principal  axis.  K  the  deviation  is  great, 
and  the  top  spun  about  the  axis  of  figure,  and  then  left  to  itself, 
the  top  will  wabble  to  a  startling  amount,  but  eventually  the  pole 
wiU  reach  its  first  position  and  the  wabbling  wiU  cease,  to  be  repeated 
periodically.  The  recovery  of  the  top  from  its  apparently  lawless 
gyrations  is  very  striking.  K  the  adjustment  is  such  as  to  make  the 
axis  of  figure  lie  near  the  mean  axis  of  inertia,  the  top  will 
not  recover,  but  must  be  stopped  in  its  motion  before  striking  its 
support. 

The  path  of  the  invariable  axis  has  been  made  visible  by 
Mr.  Gt.  P.  C.  Searle,  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  by 
attaching  to  the  axis  of  figure  a  card,  upon  which  ink  was  projected 
from  an  electrified  jet.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  author 
attached  to  the  top  a  disk  of  smoked  paper,  upon  which  a  steel 
stylus,  playing  easily  in  a  vertical  support  (shown  in  Fig.  82  lying  on  the 
table)  could  write  with  very  slight  friction.  One  easily  finds  by  looking 
at  the  disk  in  its  gyrations  a  point  which  remains  fixed,  and  by  applying 
the  stylus  to  this  point,  holding  it  on  a  proper  support,  the  path  of  the 
invariable  axis  is  drawn,  and  found  to  be  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola.  If  the 
stylus  is  not  held  exactly  on  the  invariable  axis,  small  loops  are  formed, 
which  enable  us  to  count  the  number  of  turns  of  the  top  in  going 
around  the  polhode,  and  thus  to  verify  the  theory.  The  results  of 
several  spins  are  shown  in  Fig.  83,  reproduced  from  actual  traces. 

The  loops  are  turned  out  if  the  principal  axis  at  the  center  of 
the  ellipse  is  that  if  greatest  inertia,  and  in  if  it  is  the  least,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  former  case  the  invariable  axis  and  the  herpolhode 
cone  lie  within  the  polhode  (Fig.  83  a),  while  in  the  latter  they  lie 
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without  (Fig.  83b)  so  that  if  we  consider  the  relative  motion,  in  the 
former   case   a  point   fixed   to   the   herpolhode   describes   a  sort   of 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  8S. 


Fig.  88. 


hypocycloid  (loops  out)  on  the  card  attached  to  the  polhode,  in  the 
latter  a  sort  of  epicycloid  (loops  in). 


Fig.  88 ». 


The  recent  astronomical  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  earth's 
pole  is  probably  due  to  a  sort  of  variable  Poinsot- motion,  the  moments 
of  inertia  of  the  earth  being  gradually  varied. 


^. 


^"variable  Cone 
Fig.  88  b. 


Fig.  88  b. 
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Fig.  84. 


89.  Symmetrloal  Top.  Oonstrained  Motion.  While  we 
have  in  the  preceding  'section  considered  the  very  interesting  and 
instmctive  question  of  the  motion  of  the  most 
general  rigid  body  under  the  action  of  no  forces^ 
by  fskT  the  most  frequent  case  under  the  practical 
conditions  of  experiment  is  that  in  which  the  body 
is  dynamically  symmetrical  about  an  axis^  that  is, 
the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  is  of  revolution.  Such  a 
body  we  shall  call  a  symmetrical  top.  This  will 
include  not  only  all  ordinary  tops  and  gyroscopes, 
as  well  as  flywheels,  rolling  hoops,  billiard  balls, 
but  even  the  earth  and  planets.  Suppose  such  a 
body  to  be  spinning  under  the  action  of  no  forces, 
about  its  axis  of  symmetry.  We  have  seen  that  it  will  remain  so 
spinning,  and  the  angular  momentum  will  have  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  symmetry.  If  now  the  axis 
of  symmetry  OF  (Pig.  84),  is  to 
move  to  some  other  position,  OF', 
which  is  then  to  coincide  with  the 
new  instantaneous  axis,  the  angular 
momentum  HH'  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  body,  that  is  a  couple 
whose  axis  is  parallel  to  HW  must 
act  on  the  body.  This  may  be  made 
eyident  experimentally  by  placing  a 
loop  of  string  oyer  the  axis  F  of 
a  symmetrical  top  balanced  on  its 
center  of  mass  (Fig.  85)  and  pulling 
on  the  string.  The  axis  of  the  top, 
instead  of  following  the  direction  of 
the  pull  P  moves  off  at  right  angles 
thereto,  although  the  string  can  only 
impart  a  force  in  its  own  direction. 
The  pull  of  the  string,  together  with 
the  reaction  of  the  point  of  support 
constitute  a  couple,  whose  moment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
string  and  of  the  point  of  support, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
end  of  the  axis,  or  apex  of  the  top, 
moves,  as  is  required  by  the  theory. 

This  simple  experiment  and  the  theory  which  it  illustrates  will  make 
dear  most  of  the  apparantly  paradoxical  phenomena  of  rotation.  We 
may  describe  it  by  saying  that  the  kinetic  reaction  of  a  symmetrical 
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rotating  top  is  not  at  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  apex^ 
but  nearly  at  right  angles  thereto.  (Exactiy  at  right  angles  to  the 
motion  of  OH,) 

An  ingenious  application  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  HoweU 
automobile  torpedo ^  invented  by  Admiral  Howell  of  the  United  States 
navy.  In  this  the  energy  necessary  for  driving  the  torpedo  is  stored 
up  in  a  heavy  steel  flywheel,  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds,  and  turning  with  a  speed  of  ten  thousand  turns  per  minute. 

The  axis  of  the  flywheel 
lies  horizontally  perpen- 
dicular  to   the    axis    of 
the  torpedo  (Pig.  86),  thus 
steadying  the  torpedo  in 
its  course.     K  now   any 
force    acts    tending    to 
deflect  the  torpedo  hori- 
zontally from  its  course, 
by  means  of  a  moment 
about  a  vertical  axis,  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  disk  moves  vertically, 
causing  the  torpedo  to  roU  instead  of  yielding  to  the  deflecting  force. 
The  rolling  is  utilized,  by  means  of  a  vertically  hanging  pendulum, 

to  bring  rudders  into 
action,  and  to  cause 
the  torpedo  to  roll 
back  to  its  original 
position,  while  main- 
taining its  course. 

A  striking  example 
of  the  principle 
enunciated  above  is 
found  in  an  inge- 
nious top  (Fig.  87), 
spinning  on  its  center 
of  mass,  with  its  axis 
rolling  on  various 
curves  constructed  of 
metal  wire.  No  matter 
what  the  shape  of  the  wire,  the  axis  of  the  top  clings  to  it  as  if 
held  by  magnetism,  no  matter  how  sharply  the  curve  may  bend.  The 
passing  around  sharp  comers  at  a  high  speed,  in  apparant  defiance 
of  centrifugal  force,  is  extremely  remarkable.  The  explanation  of  the 
action  is  immediate,  on  the  lines  just  laid  down.  The  instantaneous 
axis  passes  though  the  point  of  support  0  (Fig.  88)  and  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  axis  of  the  top  with   the  wire.     The  wire,  in  fact. 
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constitutes  the  directrix  of  the  herpolhode  cone.     Since  the  ellipsoid 

of  inertia  is  of  rotation,  the  axis  of  figure  OF^ 

the    instantaneous    axis   01,   and   the   axis    of 

angular  momentum  OH,  lie  in  the  same  plane, 

which  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  to 

the  herpolhode  cone.     During  the  rolling,   all 

these  axes  move  parallel  to  this  tangent  plane, 

so  that  the  yector  HH\  representing  the  change 

of  angular  momentum,  is  parallel  to  the  tangent 

plane,  and  in  the  direction  of  adyance   of  the 

axis  of  figure.    The  couple  causing  the  motion 

accordingly  due  to  the  reaction  between  the 

wire  herpolhode  and  the  top,  is  always  parallel 

to  the  tangent  plane,   and  never  vanishes,  but 

always  tends  to  press  the  top  against  the  wire. 

Or  in  general,  in  constrained  motion,  the  motion 

causes  the  polhode  cone  to  press  against  the  herpolhode  cone.     This 

seems  to  have  been  first  explicitly  stated  by  Elein  and  Sommerfeld, 

Theorie  des  Kreisds,  p.  173. 

An  application  of  the  above 
principle  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
only  one  known  to  the  author,  is 
found  in  the  Griffin  grinding  mill.  A 
massive  steel  disk  or  roller  A  (Fig.  89) 
hangs  from  a  vertical  shaft  by  a  uni- 
versal or  Hooke's  joint  C,  in  the  middle 
of  a  steel  ring  B  forming  the  side  of 
a  pan.  If  now  the  shaft  be  set  rotat- 
ing, the  roUer  spins  quietly  about  a 
fixed  axis,  with  no  tendency  to  move 
sidewise.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ring, 
it  immediately  rolls  around  with  great 
velocity,  pressing  with  great  force 
against  the  steel  ring  or  herpolhode, 
and  grinding  any  material  placed  in 
the  pan  with  great  efficiency.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  somewhat 
similar  mill,  in  which  the  axis,  instead 
of  passing  through  a  fixed  point,  hangs 
vertically  from  a  revolving  arm,  and 
therefore  is  devoid  of  the  action  just 

described,   although  both   mills   possess  in   common   the   centrifugal 
force  due  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  of  the  roller, 
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is  mucli  lees  efficient.  The  first  mill  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
centrifugal  force  and  centrifugal  couple,  while  the  second  lacks  the 
centrifdgal  conplc;  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  axis 
of  angular  momentum  being  parallel. 

Let  us  calculate  the  couple  involved  in  the  con- 
strained motion  involyed  in  a  regular  precession,  as 
here  applicable,  in  terms  of  the  constants  of  §  81.  If 
the  angular  momentum  make  with  the  axis  of  figure 
the  angle  a,  its  end  is  at  the  distance  from  the  axis 
of  the  fixed  cone  JUsin  (a  +  ^)}  so  that  it  mores  with 
the  velocity  vH8in{a+^).  This  must  be  equal  to  the 
applied  couple, 


60) 


K^vHsux^a  +  d). 


Now  resolving  H  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  figure, 
we  have 


61) 

fl  cos  a  =  Ceo  cos  u, 

jffsina  = 

A(o^ 

80  that 

62) 

K= 

voi  (A  Bmuco8 

d'  +  Ccostisin 

But  we 

have, 

§81, 

13) 

V 

.         9 

sinu 

14) 

a,^  =  (i^  +  v^ 

-  2 [IV  COS 

^, 

from  which 

(Dsinu  =  i/siu'd',     ©cosw  =  fi  — vcos-d-, 
so  that  finally 

63)  K  ==  i;{^i/sin*9'C0S'd'  +  C  sind'  ((i  —  v  cosd')] 

=  vsin^[Cii  +  (A—C)vcosd'}, 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  body  will  perform  a  regular  precession 
under  no  constraint  or  other  applied  couple,  if  putting  K=0, 

V  C-A' 


64) 


COS-d"  ' 


90.  Heavy  Symmetrloal  Top.  We  will  now  take  up  one  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body,  namely 
the  motion  of  a  body  dynamically  symmetrical  about  an  axis,  on 
which  its  center  of  mass  lies,  and  spinning  about  some  other  point 
of  that  axis.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  common  top  or  gyroscope. 
In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  top  it  will  be  convenient 
to  introduce  three  coordinate  parameters,  namely  the  three  angles 
of  Euler.  Let  these  be  &  the  angle  between  the  Z-axis,  which 
we   take  as  the  axis   of  symmetry,   and   the  fixed  vertie^^^'-axis 
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(Fig.  91).     We   may   call  the    XF-pIane    the    equator    of  the   top. 

Let  ON  (Fig.  91)  be  the  line  of  nodes^  or  the  line  in  which  the 

equator  intersects  the  fixed 

XT'-pkne.    Let  ^  be  the 

longitude    of  the    line    of 

nodes,  or  the  angle  X'ON 

measured  positively  from  X' 

to  F'.    Let  (p  be  the  angle 

from  the  line  of  nodes  to 

the    X-axis,    tiie    positive 

direction  of  increase  being 

from  X  to   F.     By  means 

of  the  three  angles  ^^  ^,  (p, 

we   may   express  the   nine 

direction  cosines,   and   the 

position    of    the    body    is 

completely  determined.  The 

meaning   of  the   angles   is 

easily  seen  on  the  gyroscope 

in    gimbals    (Fig.  92).     It 

will  not  be  necessary  for  us   to   express  the   cosines,   as   we  need 

only  the  values  of  p,q,r  in  terms  of  EuWs  angles  and  their  velocities, 

• 
dd-       dip       dq> 


Pig.  91. 


dt'      dt' 


dt 


As  these  are  the  angular  velocities  about  ON,  OZ^  and  OZy  respectively, 
we  need  only  the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  by  these  lines  with  the 
X,  F,  Z-axes,   which  are  evidently  as   given  in  the  following  table. 


X 

Y 

Z 

Z' 

siii'S-Bing)  sin^cos^  ' 

cosd- 

N 

C08  9> 

-sing)    1 

0 

Z 

0                 0 

1 

Resolving  now  in  the  direction  of  the  three  axes,  we  obtain 


65) 


p  =  -~  sm  '9'  sm  y  +  ,   cos  y, 

d'tb    .     ^  dd'    . 

g  =    ,7^  sm  d-  cos  (p  —   ,   sm  y. 
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These  are  Euler's  kinematical  equations.    They  illustrate  the  statement 
made  in  §  76^  about  p,  q,  r  as  not  being  time  derivatiyeS;  for  it  is 

easily  seen  that  pdt,  qdty  rdt  do  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  being  exact 
differentials. 

The  resultant  of  the  weight  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  is  Mg  applied  at 
the  center  of  mass.  If  this  is  at  a 
distance  I  from  the  fixed  point  the  moment 
of  the  applied  force  is  Jf^Zsin^  about 
the  axis  ON. 


66) 


L  =      Mgl  sin  -d-  cos  y, 
JK"  =  —  Mgl  sin  -d-  sin  qp, 

N^  0, 

so   that  Euler's  dynamical  equations  are 

A-~  =  {B—G)qr  '\-  Mgl  sin  d  cos  qp, 

67)  £^  =  (C-^)rp- Jf(7Zsin-^sin9>, 


^lf=(^- 


B)pq. 


Pig.  M. 


Multiplying  respectively  by  p,  q,  r  and 
adding,  we  obtain 


68) 


dr 


^i-rf+^^S+cr,, 


=  Mgl(pB\Jid'OOB(p  —  gsin^sin  y) 
=  Mglsia^-^' 
Integrating  we  get  the  equation  of  energy, 

69)  Ap^  +  Bq^  +Cr^  =  2  Qi  -  Mgl  cos  %>), 

Since  the  moment  of  the  applied  forces  has  no  vertical  component, 
the  vertical  component  of  the  angular  momentum  is  constant,  or  the 
end  of  the  vector  H  describes  a  plane  curve  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
Resolving  Hx  =  Ap,  Hy  =  Bq,  H3=Cr  on  the  vertical  0Z\  we  obtain 

70)  H,  =  Ap  Bmd'siiKp  +  Bq  sin  'd-  cos  y  +  Cr  cos  -9'  =  const. 

If  the  top  is  symmetrical  about  the  Z- axis,  we  have  J.  =  jB. 
Then  the  third  equation  67)  is 


c^^  =  o, 


71) 


dt 
Cr  =  const. 


H,. 
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The  integral  of  energy  69)  becomes 

72)  p^  +  q^= — ^ =  a  —  a  cosd, 

if  we  introduce  the  constants 

2h       m  2Mgl 

The  integral  of  yertical  angular  momentum  70)  becomes 

A 


74)    sm-^d^smqp  +  qco%fp)  — -r = /J  —  fecos-O-, 


76)  ^«^,    6  =  ^. 

Inserting  the  values  of  p^  q  from  65); 

76)  8iii»d IJ  =  /J  -  6 COS©', 

Eliminating  ^  between  the  first  two  gives 

77)  (j8  -  6  cos  df  +  sin*  %>  (^)*=  sin*  -a-  (a  -  a  cos  %), 
which  if  we  put  for  cos '9'  the  single  letter  e  becomes  simply 

'8)  (^10  =  (1  -  O  («  -  «^)  -  (/J  -  6^)'  =^  /^W- 

From  the  second  equation  76)  ^ 

and  from  the  third; 

The  letter  z  represents  the  height  above  the  origin  of  a  point  on 
the  axis  of  symmetry^  at  unit  distance  from  the  fixed  point.  This 
point  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  apex  of  the  top.  Equation  78)  deter- 
mines the  rise  and  fall  of  the  apex,  equation  79)  its  horizontal  motion. 

91.    Top   Equations    dednoed    by    Lagrange's    Kethod. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion;  let  us  find  the  equations  by 
means  of  Lagrange's  method.    We  have  the  kinetic  energy 

81)  T-\{A(p'  +  q<)  +  Cr'\ 
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so  that  it  appears  that  <p  and  ^  are  cjdic  coordinates.  The  forces 
tending  to  change  ^,  ilf,  (p  are 

—  {-4^' *  sin -a- cos  d  —  C((p^  +  cos -d'-^')^' sin  d}, 
^^^      Pv.  =  ^^|^  =  ~{J^8in«#.^'  +  C(y'+cos^.^')co8^}, 

If  there  is  no  force  tending  to  change  the  spinning  of  the  top,  P^  =  0, 

^^{C(9>'+cosd.^')}  =  0, 

83)  C(y'  +  cos^.  V'')  =  const.-^Hs, 

which  is  the  integral  71).  Eliminating  g>'  by  means  of  this  equation, 
and  forming  the  kinetic  potential, 

84)  y'=s  ^*  —  cosd-^', 

85)  ®=T~fl;y'=5-ji(-^'«  +  sin«-^.^'>)  +  S.c08d.V''-  i^'' 

the  second  term  containing  ^'  in  the  first  power.  Snch  terms  in 
the  kinetic  potential  give  rise  to  what  have  been  called  by  Thomson 
and  Tait  gyroscopic  forces,  whose  theory  has  been  treated  in  §  50. 
Using  this  form  to  determine  the  forces,  we  have 

P<,  =  ^^(|*)--|J  =  ^^^^'-^^'8Bindcos^  +  J2.8in^.^', 

The  influence  of  the  cyclic  motion  may  be  very  simply  shown  if  the 
spinning  body  is  mounted  as  a  balanced  gyroscope  in  gimbals,  as  in 
Fig.  92.  Suppoge  the  vertical  ring  be  held  fixed.  Then  ^  =  const ^  ^'  =  0, 

Pt^=*  —  Ht%m%^  ^^• 

Spinning  the  inner  ring  about  the  horizontal  axis  requires  the 
same  force  P^  whether  the  cyclic  motion  exists  or  not,  whereas  a 
force  is  developed  tending  to  make  the  vertical  ring  revolve  about 
its  axis,  which  must  be  balanced  by  the  force  of  the  constraint,  P^, 

Jo, 

proportional  to  ,  •  On  the  other  hand  let  us  hold  the  inner  gimbal 
ring  horizontal.     Then  -O"  *=  ^;  ^'-acO.  ^  j 
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and  the  same  force  is  required  for  the  rotation  about  the  yertical  as 
if  there  were  no  spinnings  whereas  a  force  is  developed  tending  to 
tnm   about  the   horizontal  axis,   which   must  be   balanced    by   the 

constraint,  P^,  proportional  to  ^-    Thus  the  effect  of  the  concealed 

motion  would  be  made  evident;  even  if  the  disposition  of  the  concealed 
rotating  parts  were  unknown.  The  effect  of  the  gyroscopic  term  may 
be  described  by  saying  that  if  the  apex  of  the  top  be  moved  in  any 
direction  y  the  spinning  tends  to  move  it  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  as  shown  in  §  50. 

In  our  present  problem,  we  have  P^  =  0, 

J^sin*«'-^'+  C(y'+  GOB d"  if ^)eosd'  =  const.  =-  HJ, 
or  by  83), 

89)  ^sin^-a- .  ^'  +  flicos^  =  HJ, 

which  is  the  integral  of  70). 

The  differential  equation  for  ^  is 

90)  ^^  —  ^^''sindcos-a*  +  H,B'm^  •  f'  =  MgUia^, 

which,  on  replacing  ^'  by  the  value  from  89),  and  using  the  constants 
of  73),  75)  becomes 

Q-K  d*^         (/?~6C08^)*C08^    ,     &(/?  — &C08»)  a     .     ^ 

If  we  now  multiply  this  by  2\vd?%'  •  jv*  it  becomes  an  exact  derivative, 

and  integrates  into  77).  Thus  our  three  integrals  are  immediate 
integrals  of  Lagrange's  equations. 

93.  Nature  of  the  Motion.  Equation  78)  which  states  that 
the  time -derivative  of  0,  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to 
the  vertical,  is  a  polynomial  of  the  third  degree  in  ^,  shows  that  z 
is  an  elliptic  fanction  of  the  time.  As  we  do  not  here  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  elliptic  functions,  we  will  discuss  the  motion 
without  explicitly  finding  the  solution  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions. 

We  see  at  once  that  the  solution  depends  on  the  four  arbitrary 
constants  a,  a,  of  the  dimensions  [T~*],  which  enter  equation  78) 
linearly,  and  j3,  6,  of  dimensions  [T""^],  which  enter  homogeneously 
in  the  second  degree,  so  that  if  we  divide  &,  j3  by  the  same  number 
and  a,  a  by  its  square,  while  we  multiply  t  by  the  same  number, 
the  two  equations  78),  79)  are  unchanged,  that  is  to  any  value  of  z 
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corresponds  the  same  value  of  ^,  or  the  path  of  the  point  of  the  top 
is  the  same^  but  described  at  a  different  rate.  Thus  the  shape  of 
the  path  depends  on  the  three  ratios  of  the  constants^  or  there  is  a 
triple  infinity  of  paths.  As  for  the  meanings  of  the  constants, 
a  depends  simply  on  the  nature  of  the  top^  irrespectiye  of  the  motion^ 
and  by  comparison  with  §  80  is  seen  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  time  in  which  the  top  would  describe  small  oscilla- 
tions as  a  pendulum^  if  supported  with  its  apex  downwards,  without 
spinning.  K  we  change  the  top,  we  may  obtain  the  same  path  by 
suitably  changing  cCyb,fi  as  just  described.  These  three  constants 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  motion,  b  being  proportional  to 
the  angular  momentum  about  the  axis  of  figure,  or  to  the  velocity 
of  spinning,  /)  to  the  angular  momentum  about  the  vertical,  and 
a  depending  on  both  the  velocity  of  spinning  and  the  energy  constant. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  the  Loitial  position  and  velocities  they  are 


2Mgl      ,       C 
92)  /J  -  sin»^o  (4? \+  *  ^08  ^o; 


With  the  convention  that  we  have  adopted,  a  is  positive.  As  it  is 
evident  that  any  path  may  be  described  in  either  direction,  we  shall 
obtain  all  the  paths  if  we  spin  the  top  always  in  the  same  direction. 
We  shall  thus  suppose  6  to  be  positive,  while  j3  may  be  positive  or 

negative,  according  to  the  sign  and  magnitude   of  (^T)    and  cos^^. 

Since  -tt  is   real,  f{z)   78)   must   be   positive    throughout    the 

motion,  except  when  it  vanishes,  ^ince  /*(!)  =  —  (j3  —  6)*  and 
/*(—  1)  =  —  (/}  +  6)2  are  both  negative,  f{<x>)  =  oo  and  /■(—  oo)  =  —  oo, 

the  course  of  the  function 
f{z)  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  93. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  f{£) 
has  three  real  roots,  two 
^1?  ^2?  lyi^B  between  1  and 
=^«»»-  -1,   while   the    third,   z^, 

lies  outside  of  that  interval 
on  the  positive  side.  Thus  the  motion  is  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  0-axi8  between  jsr^,  z^^  and  the  apex  of  the  top  rises  and  falls 
between  the  two  values  of  %^  whose  cosines  are  z^  and  z^.  The 
triple  infinity  of  paths  may  be  characterized  by  giving  the  three 
roots  all  possible  real  values,  instead  of  giving  tibe  constants  6,  /),  ct. 
In  practice  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  two  roots  indicating 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  reached  by  the  apex,  and  the  value 
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of  -^  the  horizontal  angular  velocity  at  one  of  them,  which  three 

data  completely  characterize  the  motion. 

Since  0  is  an  elliptic  function  of  the  time,  the  rise  and  fall  is 
periodic,   and   after  a  certain  time,  sf  will  have  attained  the  same 

value,  and  so  will  -^  and  ~;  accordingly  during  successive  periods 

the    angles    ^    and    (p    will    increase    by    the   same    amounts.    The 

horizontal  projection  of  the  axis  of  the  top  advances  at  the  rate  -^• 

This  vanishes  and  changes  sign  i£  st^^  and  then  we  have 

»')  (S)-(«-4)('-S- 

At 

The  second  factor  is  positive  if  ^,  <  1,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
94)  {i8m«»o(^X+co8^oj<l, 

that  is  if  the  top  is  spun  fast  enough  or  (-^j  is  small  enough.  We 
must  then  have 

a-.a|>0, 
that  is, 

96,     (iD>^'».a{©.-?i>»- 

This  will  certainly  be  the  case  if  (-^\  is  n^^ative  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  path,  and  if  it  be  positive  and  greater  than  j-  If  the 
top  be  spinning  so  slowly  that  —  is  greater  than  unity,  z  cannot 
attain  this  value,  and  -^  will  never  vanish.  It  is  evident  that  when 
^^  =  0   the   projection   of  the   path   on  the  horizontal  plane  has  a 

radial  tangent  (unless  is  »  0). 

The  axis  of  the  top  describes  a 
cone  limited  by  the  two  circular  cones 
of  angles  ^1, -©"j,  where  e^^^Gosd^i, 
;er2=»cos^2'  -"-^  ^^  ^  general  tangent 
to  the  two  cones,  as  may  be  shown  as 
follows.  The  projection  of  the  apex 
on  the  horizontal  plane  XT'  has  the 
polar  coordinates  (Fig.  94), 
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If  8  denote  the  angle   made   by   the  tangent  with  the  radiuB  yector, 

96)  t«^«  =  ?4""^5f=d?'7dF 

__  §-hz  I    -J     de  __  bz-p 

Accordingly  for  z^^z^y  roots  of  f{z)y  tan^  »  <x>,  and  the  axis  cone  is 
tangent  to  the  limiting  cones  ^  nnless  at  the  same  time  the  numerator 
vanishes.  This  can  be  the  case  for  only  one  of  the  limiting  values. 
In  case  the  numerator  vanishes,  say  for  z^z^^  we  have  fi^bz^y 


97)  tan.=  --A^^    .-= 

which  vanishes  for  z^z^,  so  that  the  cone  has  cuspidal  edges.     If 

the  top  is  merely  set  spinning,  and  let  go,  so  that  T7  =  ^jf  =  0  i* 

evidently  begins  to  fall  vertically,  so  that  the  cusps  are  on  the  upper 
limiting  circle,  while  the  path  is  tangent  to  the  lower.     The  reason 


Pig.  95.  Fig.  95  a.  Fig.  96. 

that  the  top  starts  to  fall  vertically  is,  of  course,  that  the  gyroscopic 

action  does  not  begin  until  the  velocity  of  falling  -jr  begins,  as  shown 

in  87).    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  z  is  positive,  as  in  the  ordinary 
top,   the  horizontal  projection  has   the  cusps  turned  inward,   while 


Fig.  96  a.  Fig.  97.  Fig.  97  a. 

when  z  is  negative,   as   in   the  gyroscopic  pendulum,   the   cusps  are 
turned  outward.     The  three  types  of  motion  are  shown  for  the  first 
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case  in  Figs.  95;  96,  97;  wiih  the  horizontal  projections  marked  a, 
while  the  cusped  type  for  the  second  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  98. 


Fig.  98.  Fig.  98  a. 

83.  Preoession  and  Vntatlon.  It  will  be  conyenient  to  express 
the  motion  in  terms  of  one  root  z^  and  the  constants  hy  /3.  In  order 
to  eliminate  a  we  have 

Now  since  e^  is  a  root,  fie)  =  0  and 

99)  o==a-O0,-^^=^*. 

Sabtracting  from  98), 

100^     ^<')  -a(z     d\\  tf-K)'(i-*')-(P-&')'a-*.') 

1"";     T^Tt  -a(ei-»)-^  (i  _  ^^  •)  (i  _  ^.^ 

We  thus  find  that  s  —  e^  is  a  &ctor  of  the  expression  on  the  right, 
so  that,  multiplying  by  1  —  «*,  we  hare  f{s)  exhibited  in  the  form 

101)  /•(^)=(^-«'i) /;(*), 

where  f^{B)  is  the  polynomial  of  order  two, 

102)  m  =  -  a(l -  ^)  +  ^^P^^^'r')-J>\^m^'A, 

1 

80  that  the  other  two  roots  are  found  by  solving  the  quadratic 
f^(^g)  =  0.  As  the  roots  z^,0^  approach  each  other,  the  rise  and  fiEkU 
decreases,  and  vanishes  when  f(jg)  has  two  equal  roots.  The  condition 
for  this  is  that  /  (jer)  and  f  {0)  =  /i  (^)  +  {0  —  0^  fi  (0)  have  a  common 
root  0^,  that  is  that 

from  which 

103)  a(l-0'  =  26/S(l  +  V)-2i^i(2^'+/3')- :2(/S-K)(&-/3^i)- 

If  0j^  and  one  of  the  constants  b,  fi  are  given,  this  is  a  quadratic  to 
determine  the  other.     We  find 
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104)  ^  =  <^-^^S 

whicli  is  constant;  so  that  the  motion  is  a  regnlar  precession,  withont 
rise  and  fall.  There  are  thnS;  for  a  given  velocity  of  spinning,  and 
a  given  angle  of  inclination  with  the  vertical,  two  values  of  the 
velocity  of  precession.  We  may  also  find  these  by  considering  the 
equation  90),  putting  ^  constant  in  which  gives,  if  sin^  is  not  zero, 

106)  -^''cos^  +  ft-^'^l- 

a  quadratic  for  ^'  with  the  roots 

*      \t   ,  it       2a COB ^\ 2  I 


'<»)  *'-TJ5rj  >±(i-^T^ 


These  values  are  real  if  b^  >  2a  cos  ^.  If  the  top  be  spun  so  fast 
that  — ^ —  is  a  small  quantity  whose  square  may  be  neglected,  we 
find  for  one  value  of  ^' 

which  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  order  of  6,  while  the  other  root  is 

108)  ^;  =  -^, 

which  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  order  of  y     Of  these  it  is  the 

slow  precession  which  is  usually  observed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we  put  ^'  =  v,  y'  =  /it,  the  first  of 
equations  82)  gives  for  P^  the  same  result  as  obtained  for  K  in  63). 
When  we  make  a  vanish,  so  that  the  body  is  under  the  action  of 
no  impressed  moment,  the  root  ^^  becomes  zero,  so  that  the  axis  of 

figure  stands  still,  while  the  root  ^j  becomes  — x?  that  is,  the  body 

performs  a  Poinsot- motion  around  the  vertical  as  the  invariable  axis. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  impressed  forces  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
small  perturbation  of  the  Poinsot -motion. 

We  will  now  consider  the  motion  when  the  condition  103)  is 
not  fulfilled.  From  equation  78),  we  have  t  given  by  the  elliptic 
integral, 

109)  t «  C-j=-  J'. ^- 

We  may  easily  find  two  limits  within  which  this  value  lies,  by 
substitutixig  for  the  factor  ^z  —  !S^  in  the  integrand  its  greatest  and 
least  values,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  pendulum. 
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Since  throughout  the  motion 

je?!  >  Jgf  >  j9j,       ^8  —  ;3^i  <  ^8  -  ^  <  ^8  —  ^2 

we  have  the  inequalities  ^ 

110)  L__  r ^'  -  ;^/> i_...  r     ^^ 

By  means  of  a  linear  substitution  we  may  simplify  the  integral. 
Let  us  put 

111) 

when  the  integral  becomes 

112)  /  ^ =  I    ,         =  cos~*a?  +  const,, 

J  l/(^i-^)(^~^,)     J  VT=^* 

so  that  we  have  for  t, 

113)  , -  —  cos— ^fl?  >  ^  +  const.>  —— cos~^a;. 

If  now  the  difference  ;?i  —  jer^  =  rr  is  sufficiently  small  in  comparison 
with  ^j  — ^1  and  ^j  — ^j,  we  may  obtain  an  approximate  result  by 
putting  under  the  radical  the  mean  of  the  quantities  which  are  too 
great  and  too  small  respectively,  so  that  if  z^  +  z^^2gQ  we  have 
the  approximate  result 

1 14)  t  +  const.  =  - , -    --  COS" * X. 

from  which  we  obtain 


0?  =  -  -  ^  =  cosya(^3-^o)  •  ^ 

115)  z^z^-\rC'  C08)/a(-2?3^  ^o)  •  ^  =  ^0  +  5- 

The  arbitrary  constant  has  been  taken  so  that  ^  =  0  when  the  top 
is  at  its  highest,  and  z  :=^Zq+  c=^  Zy 

We  thus  see  that  when  the  roots  z^,  z^  are  nearly  enough  equal, 
the  apex  of  the  top  rises  and  falls  with  a  harmonic   oscillation  g  of 

the  small  amplitude   c  =  —    — -•     In   order  to   determine   when   the 

approximation  is  justified,  we  have  to  consider  what  will  cause  the 
third  root  z^  to  be  large.  Since  z^  and  z^  are  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic  function  f^(z)  102),  their  sum  is  the  negative  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  z  divided  by  that  of  z^,  that  is 

116)  ^.  +  .3  -        a(l-.,^r    -   a   +  aTl-^*)VedbyG00gle 
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Thns  we  see  that  by  making  b  large  enongh  we  may  make  z^  as 
large  as  we  please^  when  a^  and  a^  are  given^  so  that  the  approxi- 
mation is  better  the  faster  the  top  spins. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  horizontal  motion,  or  precession.   We  have 


117) 


dt 


(.-o(.-?f=!tr-)' 


We  have  already  supposed  g  to  be  a  small  quantity,   so   that  if  we 
neglect  the  square  of  .    ^    ^;  we  have,  after  developing  the  second 

(.1  "~  *o  / 

&ctor  of  the  denominator, 


118) 


Now  inserting  the  value  of  g  from  115)  and  integrating, 


119) 


Thus  we  see  that  tf;  varies  with  a  harmonic  oscillation  about  the  value 
that  it  would  have  in  the  regular  precession  at  the  mean  height  jSq, 
of  the  same  period  as  the  vertical  oscillation.  If  we  project  the 
motion  of  the  apex  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  on  which  it 
moves,  calling  |  the  horizontal  coordinate,  and  i^  the  distance  moved 
from  the  horizontal  mean  axis,  we  have,  Fig.  99, 


120) 


g  =  ^sin'8'=)/l  — xfo 


^'   ''-yrr^.- 


Thus  we  see  that  the  second  terms  of  115) 
and  119)  represent  an  elliptic  harmonic  motion 
of  the  apex  of  the  top.  This  is  termed  nidation. 
We  thus  have  a  complete  description  of  the 
motion  of  a  top  when  differing  by  a  small 
amount  from  a  regular  precession,  as  a  regular 
precession  combined  with  a  nutation  in  an 
ellipse  about  the  point  which  advances  with 
the  regular  precession. 

We  shall  now  make  an  additional  supposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  constants  of  the  motion. 
We  have  seen  from  108)  that,  in  the  case  of  regular  precession  with 
rapid  spinning,  the  precession  was  slow.     Let  us  then  suppose  that 


Fig.  99. 


121) 


=  fl 


is  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  order  as  c,  so  that  their  squares  and 
product  may  be  neglected.    Since  0q  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
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the  vectors  whose  magnitudes  are  b  and  fi,  this  supposition  is  equi- 

yalent  to  saying  that  the  angular  momentum  makes  a  small  angle 

with   th6   axis   of  figure,   as   we  see   from 

Fig.  100,  in  which  the  distance  DE=^fi  —  b^Q. 

Making  this  supposition,  the  last  term   in 

116)  is  negligible,  also  that  in  119).    Thus 

we  obtain  from  116), 


^ft  —  «fo 


6« 


^^2  —  ^OJ 


b 

and  since  —  is  supposed  to  be  l^rge  we  may 
neglect  —  (g^  +^0)7  ^^  *^*  ^®  ^*^®  finally, 
122)  a  (^3 -0=6*, 


3Ptg.  100. 


123) 
124) 


g  =  c  •  cos6^,     tp  =  iit  —  - — -^sin6^, 

1  —  ^0 

c  c 

-sinbt,     ri  =  --     —^coabt. 


i^l^tlA 


It   is   evident   from   Pig.  100   that   /J  —  be^   is  positive,   accordingly 

[cf.  119)]  the  apex  is  always  moving  so  that  -^  is  positive  at  the 

bottom  of  its  path,  and  thus  the  average  motion  is  in  that  sense. 
The  motion  at  the  top  may  be  in  either  direction,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  c.  We  see  tiiat  the  motion  of  nutation  is  opposite  to 
the  motion  of  the  clock -hands.     Thus  the  motion   of  the  apex,  as 

given  by  124),   is   that  of  a  point  at  a  distance  -- --^  from   the 


center  of  a  circle  which  r<Ms  on  a  line  above  it  with  its  center 
advancing  at  a  velocity  ^^ — ^-     The  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  is 

Such  a  locus  is  called  a  cycloid.  In  the  ordinary  cycloid,  the 
tracing  point  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  rollhig  circle,  or 
fi  -^bjSQ=^  be.     If  the  tracing  point  is  an  internal  one,  the  cycloid 

is  called  prolate.     It  has  no  loops,  nor  vertical  tangents,  and  -^  is 

never  zero,  but  it  has  points  of  inflexion.  If  the  point  is  external 
the  cycloid  is  called  cwrtcUe,  and  has  loops,  but  no  inflexions.  It  is 
evident  that  this  curve  will  be  described  when  the  apex  is  given  a 
push  to  the  left  at  the  top  of  its  motion,  while  if  it  be  given  a 
push  to  the  right  it  describes  the  prolate  cycloid,  and  if  it  be  simply 
let  go,  it  describes  the  ordinary  cycloid  with  cusps.  (The  prolate 
and  curtate  cycloids  are  also  called  trochoids.)  Since  the  height  of 
a   cycloid   is   to   the  length  of  its  base  as  1  itc,  the  baseAeizig  i^ 
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difltance  traversed  in  one  revolution,  we  see  that  when  the  top  is 
spun  rapidly,  so  that  the  precession  is  slow,  the  rise  and  fall  is  very 

rapid    (for  6  =  r^h  and  very  small.    For  this  reason  it  is  seldom 

noticed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  popular  opinion,  expressed  in  many 
text  books,  that  the  motion  of  a  top  is  such  that  its  axis  describes 
a  circular  cone  with  a  constant  angular  velocity,  or  a  regular 
precession.  Thus  the  reason  of  the  vertical  force  of  gravity  producing 
a  horizontal  motion  remains  a  paradox.  We  have  seen  that  such  a 
motion  is  the  very  particular  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  being  only 
exhibited  when  the  necessary  horizontal  velocity  is  imparted  at  the 
outset,  so  that  the  action  of  gravity  is  always  balanced  by  the 
centrifugal  couple  generated  by  the  precession.  If  the  necessary 
velocity   is   not  imparted,   the   top    immediately   begins    to    fall    in 


Fig.  101s. 


Fig.  101b. 


obedience  to  gravity.     The  motion  which  we  have  just  described  is 
called  by  Klein  and  Sommerfeld  a  pseudo-regular  precession,  and  may 

be  called  a  small  oscillation  about 
a  regular  precession.  In  Pig.  101 
are  shown  curves  of  the  actual 
path  obtained  by  photographing 
a  small  incandescent  lamp  attached 
Fig.  101  c.  to  the  axis  of  a  gyroscope,  with 

•d*  nearly  a  right  angle. 


84.  Small  OsoiUationB  about  the  Vertloal.  In  the  discussion 
which  has  just  been  given,  it  has  been  supposed  that  1  —  0^  was 
not  a  small  quantity.  If  however  in  the  course  of  the  motion  the 
axis  of  the  top  becomes  nearly  vertical  this  will  no  longer  be  true, 
so  that  for  this  case  a  special  investigation  is  necessary.  Let 
us  suppose  that  ^  and  &'  are  so  small  that  in  the  kinetic  potential 
all  their  powers  above  the  second  may  be  neglected.  Let  us  use  for 
coordinates  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  the  projection  of  the  apex 
on  the  horizontal  plane, 

x  =  rco9il;,    1/  =  r  sin  ^,     r  =  sin  &. 

Using  then   the   expression  of  85)   for   the   kinetic   potential,   with 
W=^  Mgl  cosd',  ^  , 
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125)  *  =  |^(-^'»  +  sin*-^ . ^'«)  +  H,coBd^'  i^'  -  Mglaos^, 

we  will  convert  it  into  terms  of  x,  y,  x\  y\  neglecting  all  terms  of 
order  higher  than  the  second. 

In  the  first  term,  since ^  to  the  order  of  approximation^ 

/==cos-d'a"'  =  a"', 

we  have  r'*  +  r*^'*,  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  polar  coordinates, 
which  is  in  rectangular  coordinates  o;'^  +  y'*.     Also  we  have 

tan^  =  —9    sec*^  •  ^'  =  -^ — ^^—  y 

126)  ^'  =  -1^-7/' 
and  since 

127)  cos  ^  =  { 1  ~  (a;»  +  y»)p  =  1  -  5^\ 
we  have  finally 

We  hare  then  in  the  term  in  If,  an  example  of  the  gyroscopic 
terms  of  §  60,  in  which  a;  =  g^,  y  =  q^, 


1, 


Forming  the  equations  of  motion,  since 

dL,  __  ax, 

dy        dx 
we  have  finally 

Ax''  +  H,y'  +  Mglx^O, 

130)  Ay^^-~H.x^  +  Mgly=^0, 

or  in  terms  of  our  constants, 


a 


a;"  +  &y'+  2-^  =  0, 
131) 

These  equations  are  a  particular  case  of  a  problem  that  is  interesting 
enough  to  be  considered  in  full.     If  h  were  zero,  they  would  be  the 
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equations  for  the  small  vibrations  of  a  system  of  two  degrees  of 
freedom;  the  stiffiiess  and  inertia  coefficients  of  which  are  the  same 
for  both  freedoms.     Let  us  consider  the  general  system,  for  which 

132)         T=  \  {Ax^^  +  By^\     W^^{Cx^  +  Dy^), 

into  which  a  gyrostat,  or  rapidly  rotating  symmetrical  solid,  is  intro- 
duced, the  direction  of  whose  axis  is  determined  as  in  the  present 
case  by  the  coordinates  x  and  y,  (It  is  to  be  noticed  i2iat  x  and  y 
are  principal  coordinates.)  The  equations  for  the  small  oscillations 
of  the  system  are  then 

Ax''  +  H,y^  +  Cx:=0, 
^^^^  By"-H,x'+Dy  =  0. 

These  may  be  treated  by  the  general  method  of  §  45  for  small 
oscillations.  In  order  to  simplify  the  notation,  it  will  be  conyenient 
to  put 

134)    x=    *j    y=  1   f    —^-^  =  0,      .=c,     ^  =  d, 
^  y/A      ^       }/B      }/AB         '      ^         '      J5  ' 

when  our  equations  become 

l"  +  ^'  +  c|  =  0, 
^**^^  r,"-hk'+df,=  0. 

Having  solved  these,  we  may  pass  to  the  case  of  our  vertical  top 
by  putting  c  =  d. 

In  accordance  with  the  method  of  §  45,  let  us  put 

i-A,e'*,     rj^A,e'^, 
from  which  we  obtaia 

A,{X'  +  c)  +  A,hX^O, 
^  -A^bk  +  A,(X^  +  d)^0. 

The  determinantal  equation  is 

137)  X^  +  {c  +  d  +  b^)X^  +  cd  =  0, 
whose  roots  are 

138)  X'  =  I  I  -  (c  +  d  +  6*)  ±  Y(c~+d  +  hy-4cd]' 

If  the  solution  is  to  represent  oscillations,  all  the  values  of  X  must 
be  pure  imaginary,  thus  both  values  of  X^  must  be  real  and  negative. 
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If  we  call  them  ~  fi^,  —  i/*,  we  have  for  their  sum  and  product  the 
coefficients  in  137), 

139)  ii^  +  v^^c  +  d  +  b^,    ii^v^^cd. 

In  order  that  /i,  v  shall  be  real  it  is  accordingly  necessary  that  c,  d 
shall  be  of  the  same  sign,  that  is  our  system  must  be  either  stable 
for  both  freedoms,  or  unstable  for  both.  Extracting  the  square  root 
of  the  second  equation  139),  doubling,  and  adding  to  and  subtracting 
from  the  first, 

{ii+vy^c  +  d  +  i^±2ycd^h^  +  {yc±yd)\ 

^     (^- !/)« =  c  +  d  +  6«  T  2l/od  =  6*  +  (t/(?  T l/d)'. 
Extracting  the  roots,  adding  and  subtracting, 

1 

i.^±^\\v  -^  {^rc+Vdr\K{v  ^{Vc-Vdrf\, 

141)  ^  .  ,: 

v=±\y\v+{}/-c+vdrv-\v+wc-vdry  . 

The  .inner  double  sign  is  evidently  unnecessary.  Since  /Ln;  =  ±'j/crf 
we  have  also, 

i «  +  {^' + (/c + Vd)']^  -\b' + iVc  -  Vdy{\ 

142)  / 

From  the  values  of  ft  and  v  it  is  evident  that  both  are  real  if  c 
and  d  are  positive.  If  tehy  are  negative  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  real  values  that 

6  >  Y^c  +  >/^. 

Thus  we  find  that  even  if  the  system  is  unstable,  sufficiently  rapid 
spinning  of  the  gyrostat  makes  it  stable.  This  is  the  case  of  the 
top  with  its  center  of  mass  over  the  point  of  support.  In  order  to 
complete  the  discussion  we  have  to  determine  the  coefficients  J.^,  A^ 
for  the  various  roots.     If  we  call  the  roots 
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we  have  for  the  general  solution, 

^        V  =  4''6""+  4'>c-""+  4»'e'"+  ^^e-", 
where  we  have  by  the  first  of  equations  136), 

144)   4»       f£:^.  ^ 


4'^ 


&ft 


.C— It*       ^o 

-^1 


la 


^1  -^1  -^1 


6i' 


Introducing  the  values  of  the  ^'s  in  terms  of  the  A^^s,  and  writing 

145)  4>+4>=a,  4«-4'=-i/3,4>+4>=«',  4>-4> i^', 

we  have,  replacing  exponentials  by  trigonometric  terms, 
^=:  a  COB  fit  +  p  sin  (it  +  a'  coavt  4-  /J'sini/^, 
u=    I  ^-(/Scos/Lt^  —  asin/Lt^)  +    7^  (/J' cos  i/^  —  a'sini/^), 

with  the  four  arbitrary  constants  a,  /S,  a',  /J',  or  putting 

147)     a  =  J-i  cos  ^i,     /3  =  J.1  sin  e^,     a'  =  J^  cos  6j,    /J'  =  J^  sin  £j, 

I  =  J^  cos  (/Lt<  —  S^  +  A^  cos  (l/^  —  fj). 


&/t 


Accordingly  the  motion  may  be   described  as  the  resultant  of  two 

elliptic  harmonic  motions  of  frequencies  J^y  ^  f  the  directions  of  the 

axes  of  the  ellipses  being  coincident,  and  given  by  the  directions  in 
which  the  system  can  make  a  principal  oscillation  when  the  gyrostat 
is  not  spinning.  The  absolute  sizes  of  the  two  ellipses  are  arbitrary, 
but  the  ratios  of  the  axes,  and  the  phases,  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  system  and  the  rapidity  of  the  spinning. 

Calculating  the  coefficients  in  148)  from  the  values  of  [i,     >  v,  --; 


ba  -    26 


149) 


2\  8 
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If  now   c  =  d,  as   m   the   case   of  the   top^  both  these  expressions 

become  eqnal  to  plus  or  minus  unity,  so   that  both  ellipses  become 

circles.     The  motion  of  the  top 

making   small   oscillations   about 

the  vertical  is  accordingly  to  be 

described  by  saying  that  its  apex 

describes  epicycloids  (epitrochoids) 

or  hypocycloids   (hypotrochoids) 

upon  the  horizontal  plane.    It  is 

to  be  noticed  that  according  as 

we   take  the   signs  in  149)   the 

relative  sense  of  the  rotations  in 

the  two  circular  motions  will  be 

alike  or  different.  By  considering 

which  way  the  top  tends  to  fall 

we  may  decide  whether  the  cusps 

are  turned  inwards  or  outwards, 

and  it  will  be  found  that  if  the 

center  of  mass  is  above  the  point 

of  support   the   cusps    or    loops 

are  turned  inwards,  and  the  curves 

are    epicycloids,    while   if  it    is 

below   the   cusps    or    loops    are 

turned  outwards   and  the  curves 

are  hypocycloids. 

An  instrument  to  show  these  properties  of  the  motion  has  been 
constructed   by   the   author,   and   is    shown   in   Fig.  102.     A   heavy 


Fig.  lOS. 


Fig.  lOSa. 


Fig.  103  b. 


symmetrical  disc   hangs   by   a   universal  joint  (Hooke's  or  Cardan's 
suspension)   from   a   shiE^   which   is   rotated   by   an   electr^^natetp 
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A  pointed  steel  wire  slides  easily  in  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  pen- 
dulum ^  and   draws  a  curve  upon  a  plate  of  smoked  glass  which  is 


Fig.  lOSo.  Fig.  108  d. 

brought  against  it  by  a  lifting  table.     By  means   of  a  lantern  and  a 


Fig.  108  e.  Fig.  108  f. 

right  angled  prism  the  curves  are  projected  upon  a  wall  in  the  act 


Fig.  108  g. 


Fig.  108  h. 


of  being  traced, 
Fig.  103. 


Examples   of  the   curves   obtained   are  shown   in 


(Figs,  g^  h^  i   are   hypocycloids    drawn   geometrically,   for 
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comparison.)     In  order  to  compare  theory   with  experiment^  let  U8 
calculate  how  many  revolntions  in  one  circle 
go  to   one  of  the  other.     Let  us   call   this 
ratio  m.     We  have  then  from  141) 


150) 


m  =  ^  =  ±  iZ&l-t^c+l, 


Fig.  lOS 


^'=W^ 


It  is  noticeable  that  this  ratio  depends  only 
on  the  constants  of  the  system  and  the 
velocity  of  spinning,  but  not  on  the  circum- 
stances of  projection.  This  is  shown  in  the 
figures.  In  each  group  m  is  made  an  integer, 
by  properly  adjusting  the  height  of  the  disc,  and  the  rate  of  spinning, 
which  is  main- 
tained constant  by 
stroboscopic  ob- 
servation. If  the 
apex  is  merely 
drawn  aside,  and 
let  go,  the  curves 
have  cusps.  If 
pushed  to  one 
side,  the  curves 
have  loops,  and 
if  to  the  other, 
there  are  no  loops, 
but  the  curve  is 
a  sort  of  curvi- 
linear polygon, 
and  if  the  spinning 
is  rapid  enough, 
there  are  in- 
flexions. The  ratio 
m  is  the  same  for 
the  three  types  of 
curve.  The  slight 
perturbations  no- 
ticeable in  the 
figures  arise  from 
the  slight  loose- 
ness in  the  tracing 
point,  and  permit 
of  counting  the 
number  of  revolution  of  the  top  about  its  axis  (thus  determining  r\ 
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which  is  found  to  be  the  same  for  the  same  valne  of  m,  as  may  be 
verified  on  the  figures. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  more  general  case  above  treated,  the 
spinning  top  is  included  in  a  system  of  two  pendulums  (Fig.  104), 
whose  frequencies  may  be  made  to  have  any  ratio  to  each  other,  so 
that  when  the  top  is  not  spinning  the  point  describes  a  Lissajous's 
curve.   The  influence  of  the  spinning  on  the  curves  is  shown  in  Fig.  105. 


Fig.  105  a. 


Fig.  106  b. 


An  interesting  application  of  the  heavy  symmetrical  top  is  the 
gyroscopic  horizon  invented  by  Admiral  Fleuriais  of  the  French  navy. 
A  small  top  is  spun  upon  a  pivot  in  vacuo,  in  a  box  which  is 
attached  to  a  sextant.    The  top  executes  a  slow  movement  of  precession 


Fig.  106  c. 


Fig.  106  d. 


about  the  vertical,  and  by  means  of  lines  ruled  on  two  lenses  which 
it  carries,  the  vertical  is  observed,  so  that  observations  may  be  made 
when  the  horizon  is  obscured  by  fog.*) 


1)  Schwerer.    L'horizon  gyroscopique  dans  U  vide  de  M.  le  Contre-Amiral 
Fleuriais,    Annales  Hjdrographiques.    1896. 
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96.  Top  Bquations  deduced  by  Jaoobl's  Kethod.  We  will 
conclnde  the  treatment  of  the  top  by  dedncing  the  equations  of 
motion  by  the  method  of  Jacobi,  §  41.  Since  we  have  for  the  kinetic 
energy, 

77)        r=  y  {^(#'«+  Bin*-^ .  ^'«)  +  C(9>'  +  cos# .  ^7) 

and  for  the  momenta 

p»  =  A^\    p,l,  =  A9im^%'"fl}^  +  Cco8  0'(9)'+  cos-d--^'), 

we  obtain  at  once 

Forming  the  sum  of  products  of  corresponding  velocities  and  momenta, 
we  obtain  the  energy,  and  also  the  Hamiltonian  function, 

.52)  if_T+^-'|-^+f  +  i5.ri^)  +  ^,,^*. 

Prom  this  we  form  the  Hamiltonian  equation  §  41,  99), 
IRON     ^S  ,    l[l[d8\^,    1  /^-Sfx*  1       /dS      dS        ^\^\ 

+  Mgl  cos  d-==0. 

We  find,  as  in  the  problems  of  §  41,  that  this  is  satisfied  by  a  linear 
function  of  t,  q),  ^,  plus  a  function  0  of  ^,  which  we  will  determine. 
We  shall  obtain  the  result  in  the  notation  of  §  90  if  we  put 

154)  8^-ht  +  A(h(p  +  pt  +  ®). 
nserting  in  the  differential  equation  153),  we  obtain 

155)  -A+  I  f^Ae^^+~  +  ^{p--hcosd'y^  +  Mglcos^  =  0, 
from  which 

156)  ©'»  =  ^]  -^-  ^-5^008*  -  ^^-^^'  =  Fi»). 

Accordingly  we  have  the  solution, 

157)  S^-hi  +  A(b(p  +  pi;  +jyF(d')  d#) . 

The  integrals  are  obtained  by  differentiating  by  the  arbitrary  constants, 
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=  — /v 


=  C, 


158)    ||_^(*-/<t=.V2|f )-.. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  F{%)  =  .  ,^;  and  that    ^  =  r,  we  see  that 

the  first  equation  is  the  integral  of  equation  78)  ^  the  second  of  79), 
and  the  third  of  80). 

96.  Rotation  of  the  Barth.    Preoession  and  Nntation. 

Since  the  earth  is  not  an  exact  sphere,  it  is  not  centrobaric,  that  is 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  attraction  of  its  various  parts 
on  a  distant  point  does  not  pass  through  its  center  of  mass.  Or,  in 
other  words ;  the  attraction  of  a  distant  mass- point ,  not  passing 
through  the  center  of  mass  of  the  earth ,  possesses  a  moment  about 
it,  which  tends  to  tilt  the  earth's  axis.     The  sun  and  moon  are  so 

nearly  spherical  that  they  may 
^^.^^^        be  considered  as  concentrated 
M  ^ — V  >/\     **  their  respective   centers  of 

^^)    mass.     One   of   them,    placed 
Fig.  106.  at  M  (Fig.  106),  attracting  the 

nearer  portions  of  the  earth 
more  strongly  than  the  more  distant  ones,  tends  to  tip  the  earth's 
axis  more  nearly  vertical  in  the  figure,  and  it  is  seen  that  this  is 
the  same  in  whichever  side  of  the  earth  the  body  lies.  Thus  the 
sun  always  tends  to  make  the  earth's  axis  more  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic,  exept  when  the  sun  lies  on  the  earth's  equator,  that 
is  at  the  equinoxes.  The  defiecting  moment  thus  always  tends  to 
cause  a  motion  of  precession  in  the  same  direction,  the  tendency 
being  greatest  at  the  solstices,  and  disappearing  at  the  equinoxes. 
The  moon,  which  moves  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  produces 
a  similar  effect. 

It  will  be  shown,   in  §  148,  that  the  potential  of  a  body  at  a 
distant  point,  a?,  y,  z  is  given  very  approximately  by 

where  r*  ==  a;*  +  y*  +  ^^  and  A,  B,  C,  are  the  principal  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  body.  If  the  distant  point  is  the  center  of  the  sun, 
whose  mass  is  m,  the  force  exerted  by  the  earth  on  the  sun  is 

160)  X  =  ym~^—y      Y^ym-^y      Z=ym~^-^ 

Ox  oy  (/ z      y'-^  J 
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Bat  this  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth,  the  moment  of  which  about  the  earth's  center  of  mass  is 
accordingly  ^ (yZ-.F), 

161)  M=-{zX-xZ), 

Differentiating  the  expression  159),  since  x  appears  both  explicitly, 
and  implicitly  in  r,  and  y  =  —  > 

Wx       dr  r  r^ 


m  ir-Kf+'-^^f^'. 


dy        dr  r 
r 


Tz^-^~^   — r^-'    ^ 


and  inserting  in  161), 


J        ^ym{C-B)yz 
-L/  =  -li; y 


163)  j^^_^rm(A^C)zx^ 


^__  Sym(B-A)xy 

We  may  now  insert  these  in  Euler's  equations,  so  that,  if  x,  y,  z, 
the  coordinates  of  the  sun,  are  given  as  functions  of  the  time,  the 
earth's  motion  may  be  found.  Considering  the  earth  to  be  symme- 
trical about  its  axis  of  figure,  we  put  A  =  B,  so  that  N=^0,  and 
the  third  equation  gives  r  =  const.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  top.  It  is 
however  more  convenient  for  our  purpose  to  use,  instead  of  Euler's 
equations  a  set  of  equations  proposed  by  Puiseux,  Besal,  and  Slesser, 
in  which  we  take  for  axes,  as  suggested  in  §  84,  the  axis  of  symmetry, 
and  two  axes  perpendicular  to  it,  that  is,  lying  in  the  equator,  and 
moving  in  the  earth.    We  have,  since  we  are  dealing  with  principal  axes 

164)  H:,^Ap,    Hy^Aq,    H.^Cr, 

which  are  to  be  inserted  in  equations  29),  §  84,  where  we  are  to 
put  the  velocities  with  which  the  moving  axes  turn  about  themselves, 
which  we  will'  call  jp^,  Qq,  r^,  so  that  our  equations  are 

165)  ^~^  +  r,H.^p,H,=^M, 


(it 
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If  we  choose  as  X-axis  the  line  of  nodes ^  or  intersection  of  the 
equator  with  the  ecliptic,  or  plane  of  the  sun's  orbit  about  the  earth, 
we  have,  in  65),  (p  =  0,  so  that  Euler's  geometric  equations  become 
simply, 


166) 


Po  = 


dV 


d'^ 


di^ 


2o  =  ^8in^,    ro=   ,-.cos^. 


dt 


We  have  also  p  =Po,  2  =  Qq,  while  r  is  not  equal  to  Vq.    Inserting 

in  the  third  equation  165),  we  have  C^  =  0,  r  ==  const,  =  H,  where 

SI  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth's  daily  rotation. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
equations,   which   may  be   obtained   by  neglecting   the   squares  and 

products  of  small  quantities.     Observations  show  that   ~  and   ,    are 

small,  (-^  =  50",37  per  year),  so   that  we   may  neglect  r^q^,  r^p^. 

Thus  our  equations  165)  become 


167) 


A^.+C£lq  =  L, 


dt 

dq 

'  di 


CSlp  ==  M. 


If  the  sun,  or  other  disturbing  body,  did  not  move  with  respect  to 
the  axes  of  X,  F,  Z,  then  L,  M  would  be  constant,  and  the  equations 
would  be  satisfied  by  constant  values  of  p,  q, 


168) 


i>  =  - 


M 


L 


In  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  approximations  are  sufficient 
when  L  and  M  vary,  let  us  differentiate  equations  167),  substituting 
in  either  the  value  of  the  first  derivative  of  jp  or  q  from  the  other, 
obtaining 


169) 


^g-^^(-Cii,  +  L)  = 


dL 

-dt' 
dM 

dt  ' 


Fig.  107. 


We  have  now  to  find  the  values  oi  L,M 
in  terms  of  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

K  {  be  the  longitude  of  the  sun,  that 
is  the  angle  its  radius  vector  OS  makes 
with  the  X-axis,  we  have,  passing  a  plane 
through  the  sun  perpendicular  to  the  X-axis 
(Fig.  107), 


x  =  r  cos  ?,     y  =  r  sin  ?  cos  -&•, 
;5  =  r  sin  J  sin  O", 
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so  that;  inserting  in  163), 

L  =    '    \      -  sin*  I  sm  d"  cos  d", 
170) 

r" 

If  we  suppose  the  son's  path  relative  to  the  earth  to  be  a  circle^ 
described  with  angular  velocity  n,  we  have 

so  that 

-^=   -  "  ,  jn  •  sinZisin-O'coS'^  +  8in'?co8  2'9'  ,.  p 

171)       *  "^ 

-^-   =  -      ^  j     -^  I »  •  COS  21  sm  d*  +  sm  ?  cos  ?  cos  -^  ^  I  • 

Now  if  A==  C,  there  would  be  no   motion  of  the  earth's  axis,   so 

that  C— ^  is  a  small  quantity  of  the   order   of     ,^-     The   angular 

velocity  n,  though  much  larger,  is  still  365^  times  smaller  than  i$2, 

so  that  if  we  neglect   its  product  and  that  of  -^  with    C  —  A,   we 

may  neglect  the  right  hand  sides  of  169).  Thus  the  approximation  168) 

is  justified,   for  differentiating,  it  will  make  ^{->  ^  negligible,    so 

that  equations  167)  are  satisfied.  Inserting  the  values  of  p,  g,  X,  M, 
in  168),  we  have 

These  are  the  equations  for  the  precession  and  nutation.  In  order 
to  integrate  them  approximately,  we  may  neglect  the  small  difference, 
on  the  right,  between  d"  and  its  mean  value,  so  that  inserting  the 
value  of  21  =  2nt  +  21q,  considering  d"  constant,  and  integrating. 


173) 

^  = 

Zym 
''  2^r» 

C-A 

^(t- 

-^^--)+ const,, 

^  = 

3ym 
'2iir» 

C-A    .     ^C08  2Z 
C    ^^^^-2n- 

+  const. 

e  thus  find  the  motion  to  be  a 

reguL 

ir  precession,  of  amount 

174) 

C-A 
C  ' 

cos^, 

together  with  a  nutation  in  an  ellipse  (compare  §  93),  whose  period 
is  one-half  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  disturbing  l^odj-GoOQlc 
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By  means  of  obserrations  of  the  value  of  the  precession,  we 
may  thus  obtain  the  ratio  of  ^^ — i^— ^-    We  see  that  the  forces  causing 

precession  are  proportional  to  -j-     On  account  of  the  nearness  of  the 

moon,  therefore,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  mass,  the  precession 
produced  by  the  moon  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  due  to  the 
sun.  Since  the  moon's  orbit  departs  but  little  from  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  the  precession  due  to  the  moon  may  be  calculated  approxi- 
mately by  the  above  formulae,  and  compounded  with  that  due  to 
the  sun. 

97.  Top  on  smooth  Table.  Having  treated  in  detail  the 
motion  of  a  body  with  one  point  fixed,  and  three  degrees  of  freedom, 
it  remains  to  consider  the  motion  of  bodies  which,  like  the  ordinary 
top,  spin  upon  a  table  or  other  surface.  We  must  now  consider 
the  reaction  between  the  body  and  the  surface,  and  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  ideal  case  of  perfectly  smooth,  or  frictionless 
bodies,  where  the  reaction  is  normal,  and  bodies  between  which  there 
is  friction,  so  that  the  reaction  is  not  normal.  We  will  consider  the 
first  case.  Let  us  examine  the  motion  of  a  symmetrical  top,  spinning 
on  a  sharp  point  resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane.  The  top  has 
five  degrees  of  freedom,  its  position  being  defined  as  before  by  the 
three  angles  ^,  if,  9,  and  in  addition,  by  the  coordinates  x,  y,  of  the 
center  of  mass,  the  jer- coordinate  being  given  by 

13  ^  I  COB  d". 

Since  the  only  force  which  we  have  not  already  considered  is 
the  reaction,  which  has  no  horizontal  component,  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass  vanishes,  so  that 
its  motion  is  in  a  straight  line  with  constant  velocity.  It  therefore 
remains  only  to  determine  the  motion  of  rotation.  This  being  in- 
dependent of  the  horizontal  motion  just  found,  we  may  consider  the 
latter  to  vanish,  so  that  the  center  of  mass  will  be  supposed  to  move 
in  a  vertical  line.  The  motion  thus  becomes  one  of  three  freedoms, 
and  we  ^hall  treat  it  by  Lagrange's  method  as  before.  By  the 
principle  of  §  32,  50),  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  that  which  the 
body  would  have  if  concentrated  at  its  center  of  mass, 

plus  that  which  it  would  have  if  it  performed  its  motion  of  rotation 
about  the  center  of  mass  supposed  at  rest.  If  then  A  and  C  denote 
the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  center  of  mass  (in  §  90  they  were 
the  moments  about  the  fixed  point),  we  have 

175)     T=l  [JfPsin«^.-^'«  +  ^(8in^^. V'''+^")  +  CCy'-M^'cos^)*]. 
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The  potential  energy  is  as  before  jSf^Zcos'^.  Consequently  the  only 
difference  in  the  problem  from  that  treated  in  §  90  is  in  the  extra 
term  in  -fr',  Jfi^sin*-©"  •  ^'*  in  the  kinetic  energy.  Carrying  out  the 
varions  steps  of  §§  90^  91^  we  find  instead  of  the  first  equation  76) 
the  equation 

176)         ^'^(l  +  ^-sin^-^)  +  sin^^  .  ^'^  =  a  -  acos^ 
and  putting  z  =  cos  %, 

where  we  denote  the  roots  of  the  denominator  by  z^^is^.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  they  lie  outside  the  interval  1,  —  1,  for  evidently  the 
coefficient  of  -d*'*  in  176)  cannot  vanish  for  real  values  of  %'. 

The   square   of  ^-    heing  now  the  quotient   of  two  polynomials 

in  By  z  \B  2k  hypereUiptic  function  of  t.  We  may  however,  without  a 
knowledge  of  these  functions,  treat  the  problem  just  as  we  did  the 
former  one,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  top  in  general  rises  and  falls 
between  two  of  the  roots  of  the  numerator,  and  that  the  motion 
resembles  the  motion  already  discussed.  The  path  of  the  peg  has 
loops,  cusps,  or  inflexions,  according  to  the  initial  conditions,  as 
before,  while  the  regular  precession  and  the  small  oscillations  may 
be  investigated  as  before.  Whereas  accordingly  the  functional  relations 
involved  are  considerably  different,  physically  this  motion,  which  is 
that  of  the  common  top,  closely  resembles  that  already  studied. 

98.  BfTect  of  Frlotion.  SiBing  of  Top.  We  have  now  to 
take  account  of  the  effect  of  friction.  Here  we  have  in  addition  to 
the  normal  component  of  the  reaction  a  tangential  component  called 
the  force  of  friction,  and  the  ordinary  law  assumed  is  that  the 
tangential  component  is  equal  to  the  normal  component  multiplied 
by  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  two  surfaces  in  contact, 
called  the  coefficient  of  friction.  If  the  friction  is  less  than  a  certain 
amount,  the  two  surfaces  will  slide  one  upon  the  other,  and  the 
direction  of  the  friction  will  be  such  as  to « oppose  the  sliding,  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  points  instantaneously 
in  contact.  The  bodies  are  then  said  to  be  "imperfectly  rough".  If 
the  friction  is  greater  than  a  definite  amount,  it  will  prevent  the 
sliding,  and  there  is  then  no  relative  motion  of  the  points  of  contact, 
so  that  there  is  a  constraint  due  to  the  friction,  which  is  expressed 
by  an  equation  stating  that  the  velocities  of  the  points  of  the  two 
surfaces  in  contact  are  equal.  If  one  of  the  surfaces  is  at  rest,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  instantaneous  axis  then  always  passes  through 
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the  point  of  contact.  If  it  is  in  the  tangent  plane,  the  motion  is 
said  to  be  pare  rolling,  and  the  bodies  act  as  if  ^^perfectly  rough". 
If  the  instantaneous  angular  velocity  has  a  normal  component,  this 
is  known  as  pivoting^  and  is  also  resisted  by  a  frictional  moment. 
The  pivoting  friction  is  however  usually  neglected  where  the  surfaces 
are  supposed  to  touch  at  a  single  point.  The  conception  of  perfect 
roughness,  involving  the  absolute  prevention  of  slipping  under  all 
circumstances  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  that  of  perfect  smoothness, 
nevertheless  slipping  may  ofken  cease  in  actual  motions,  so  that 
motions  of  perfect  roUing,  whether  or  not  accompanied  by  pivoting, 
are  important  in  practice.  For  instance,  a  bicycle  wheel  under 
normal  circumstances  rolls  and  pivots,  if  it  slips  the  consequences 
may  be  serious. 

In  the  following  sections  we  shaU  consider  the  methods  of  treating 
various  cases  of  friction.  We  may  however,  without  calculation, 
consider  the  effect  of  imperfect  friction  on  the  motion 
f^  of  the  top  spinning  on  the  table.  Let  P  (Fig.  108) 
represent  the  peg,  no  longer  considered  as  a  sharp 
point.  Let  OH  represent  the  angular  momentum  at 
the  center  of  mass  0.  The  friction  is  in  the  direc- 
tion F,  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  peg  with  the  table.  The  moment  of 
this  force  with  respect  to  the  center  of  mass  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  OF,  or  K.  Thus  the  end 
of  OH  moves  in  the  direction  of  K,  that  is  rises. 
Thus  the  effect  of  friction  is  to  make  the  top  rise 
toward  a  vertical  position.  When  it  has  reached 
that,  it  '^sleeps"  and  the  friction  has  become  merely 
pivoting  friction,  tending  to  stop  the  motion.  We 
have  before  seen  that  under  conservative  forces,  the  top  would  never 
become  vertical  except  instantaneously  by  oscillation. 

The  effect  of  friction  on  the  Maxwell  top  may  be  most  easily 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  friction  tends  to  stop  the  spinning, 
accordingly  it  causes  a  moment  which  is  represented  by  a  vector 
opposite  in  direction  to  o,  Figs.  83a,  b.  Compounding  this  vector 
with  H  we  see  that  the  moment  of  momentum  vector  H  tends  to 
move  away  from  the  axis  of  the  two  cones  in  Fig.  83  b  while  it  tends 
towards  it  in  Fig.  83  a,  thus  the  trace  of  the  invarible  axis  (as  it 
would  be  but  for  friction),  instead  of  being  an  ellipse,  is  a  spiral 
winding  outwards  in  the  former  case,  and  inwards  in  the  latter,  as 
is  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  83. 

99.  Motion  of  a  Billiard  Ball.  We  will  now  treat  the 
problem   of  the   motion  of  a  sphere  on  a  horizontal  plane,  taking 
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acconnt  of  friction.  The  friction  of  sliding  is  supposed  to  be  a  force 
of  magnitude  jFs  fiB  where  12  is  the  reaction  between  the  ball  and 
the  table,  and  /t  the  coefficient  of  friction.  F  has  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  ball 
and  table. 

If  the  axes   of  X,  T  are  taken  horizontal,   Z  vertical;  we  have 
for  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  the  equations 

Jlf  ^'f  =  X=  -Fcos  (Fx)  =  iiR  cos  {Fx), 

178)  Jf0=  r=Fcos(-Fy)  =  /tiJcos(i^y), 

and  since  z  is  constant,  B==Mg. 

Euler's  dynamical  equations  are,  since  A^=  B=  C, 

179)  A^  =  -aX, 

A^''-0 

a  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  To  determine  the  direction  of  F 
we  hare 

180)  f  =  l^ 

where  t?,,  v^  are  the  velocities  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere, 

181)  ^*=df-^«^    ^y=dl  +  ^^- 

Differentiating  these  equations,  and  making  use  of  179), 

dt  "  dt*       ^  dt^  M  ~^  A  ^' 

dt"^dt^  '^  ^'  dt  '^  M  ^  A-^' 
Dividing  one  of  these  by  the  other,  and  using  180), 

dv  T         V 

from  which 
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Integrating  we  have 

184)  ^  =  con5l=  y. 

Thus  we  find  that  F  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  axes  of 
coordinates;  and  since  it  has  the  constant  magnitude  iiMg  the  center 
of  the  sphere  experiences  a  constant  acceleration,  and  describes  a 
parabola. 

K  the  center  of  the  sphere  starts  to  move  with  the  velocities 
Fx,  Vy  and  with  a  ^Hwist",  whose  components  are  l>o;  ?o?  *"o;  ^®  have, 
integrating  179),  since  X,  Y  are  constant, 


r  =  n 


0- 


Integrating  the  equations  for  the  center  of  mass 

Inserting  in  181)  we  find  for  Vx,  «y 

Vx  =  Vx  +  ^t-  aqa  +  j Xt, 

*'»  =  ^v  +  M  ^  +  "^0  +  Z  ^^' 


187) 


Accordingly, 


X 


189) 


V(^.-°3.)* +  (»;  +  «?.)* 


188)  $  =  y+a?'     VX'+Y'-l^Mg, 


Y=-  iiMg 


V,  +  qp, 


ViVx-<*<ioy  +  {^y+»p«y 


Since  Vx,  Vy  are  linearly  decreasing  functions  of  the  time,  whose 
ratio  is  constant,  they  vanish  at  the  same  time 


186)  ^_V{y.::_<^%f't{Vy+-p,i 
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The  sliding  the  ceases.  Obviously  it  cannot  change  sign,  so  that  the 
above  solution  ceases  to  hold.  The  ball  now  rolls  without  sliding, 
and  we  have  always,  at  subsequent  instants,  the  equations  of  constraint 


Vx^ 

t;,  =  0, 

dx 
dt  ~ 

aq, 

dy_ 
dt 

-ap, 

X 
M 

d^x 
'^dt* 

= 

dq 

A 

X, 

Y 

M 

d^y 
'^  dt' 

=  - 

dp 
■^dt  = 

A 

Y, 

190) 


From  this  we  obtom 

so  that  X==F=0,  and  the  ball  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 
In  reality  there  is  always  a  certain  friction  of  pivoting,  causing 
a  moment  about  the  normal,  but  this  would  only  affect  the  rotation 
component  r,  which  would  not  affect  the  motion  of  the  center  of 
the  ball. 

100.  Pnre  Boiling.  The  preceding  problem  has  illustrated 
both  sliding  friction  and  pure  rolling.  The  treatment  of  the  latter 
is  interesting  on  account  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  rolling 
constraint  which  makes  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Lagrange's  equations 
require  modification.  We  shall  accordingly  first  present  the  application 
of  Euler's  equations  to  this  subject,  but  before  doing  so,  we  will 
treat  by  means  of  results  already  obtained  one  of  the  most  important 
practical  problems,  which  illustrates  the  steering  of  the  bicycle,  namely 
the  rolling  of  a  hoop  or  of  a  coin  upon  a  rough  horizontal  plane. 

As  the  hoop  rolls,  if  its  plane  is  not  vertical,  it  tends  to  fall, 
and  thus  to  change  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  symmetry.  The  falling 
motion  developes  a  gyroscopic  action,  which  causes  the  hoop  to  pivot 
about  the  point  of  contact,  so  that  the  path  described  on  the  table 
is  not  straight  but  curved.  The  pivoting  motion,  like  the  precession 
of  the  top,  tends  to  prevent  the  falling,  and  to  this  is  added  the 
effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  curvilinear  motion  of  the 
center  of  mass.  Thus  the  hoop  automatically  steers  itself  so  as  to 
prevent  falling,  and  a  bicycle  left  to  itself  does  the  same  thing. 

Let  the  position  of  the  hoop  be  defined  by  the  coordinates  of 
its  center  of  mass,  and  by  the  angles  d",  f,(p  of  §  90,  d"  being  the 
inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the  axis  of  symmetry,  or  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  hoop  at  its  center.  We  will  examine  the  conditions  for 
a  regular  precession,  in  which  -O-,  y',  ^'  being  constant,  the  center  of 
mass  and  the  point  of  contact  of  the  hoop  with  the  table   evidently 
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describe  circles.  In  this  case  we  have  for  the  moment  about  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  forces  tending  to  increase  ^,  by  82), 

191)     P^  =  — ^^'«sin^cos'0'  +  C(y'  + ^'co8'fr)^'sin^. 

The  forces  which  act  to  change  d"  are,  the  weight  of  the  hoop, 
which  has  zero  moment  about  the  center  of  mass,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  table.  Let  B,  Pig.  109,  (an  edge  view  of 
the  hoop)  represent  the  vertical  reaction,  F  the 
horizontal  component  due  to  friction,  which  is 
normal  to  the  path  of  the  point  of  contact,  the 
tangential  component  disappearing  on  account  of 
the  assumed  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  rolling, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rolling  sphere.  We  accord- 
ingly have,  taking  moments, 

192)  P^  =  Fa  sin  ^  -  Ba  cos  -&•, 

-^F    a  being  the  radius  of  the  hoop.     But   considering 

Fig.  109.  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass,  which  is  uniform 

circular  motion,  and  supposing  all  the  forces  there 

applied,   since   there   is   no   vertical   motion,   the    resultant    vertical 

component  vanishes,  or  i2  ==  Mg  and  the  horizontal  component  balances 

the  centrifugal  force,  so  that 

193)  F^Mbt'^, 

where  b  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the  center  of  mass. 
Beside  the  dynamical  equation  we  have  the  equation  of  constraint 
describing  the  rolling.     Since  there  is  no  slipping,  the  rate  at  which 
the  center  of  mass  advances  in  its  path  is 

194)  ar  =  a(g?'  +  ^'  cos-^). 

But  this  is  also,  from  the  circular  motion,  equal  to  —h'^\  From 
the  equation  of  constraint, 

195)  a(qp'+  ^'cos^)  ===  -  6^', 

we  may  express  y'  in  terms  of  ^'.  Doing  this,  and  inserting  in 
191),  192),  we  obtain, 

—  ^^'^sin-^cos-^  —  ^  O^'^sin-^^aCJf&^'^sin^  -  Mgco^d) 

or 

196)  il>'^{Aa  sin  -§•  cos  ^  +  ft  (C  +  Ma?)  sin  ^}  =  Mga^  cos  ^ 

as  the  equation  for  the  steady  motion,  connecting  the  inclination  of 
the  hoop,  the  radius  of  the  path,  and  the  velocity  of  its  description. 
In  order  to  make  the  hoop  roll  in  this  manner,  the  proper  velocity 
of  pivoting  ilf\  as  well  as  that  of  rolling  9>',  must  be  initially  imparted 
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to  it.  It  is  to  be  observed^  either  by  considering  this  example^  or 
from  the  results  of  §  90,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  hoop  from 
falling,  it  must  be  steered,  or  given  a  pivoting  movement,  towards 
the  side  to  which  it  tends  to  fall,  and  this  is  the  practical  manner 
of  steering  a  bicycle.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  steering  the 
bicycle  by  the  rider,  the  centrifugal  force  plays  a  greater  part  than 
the  gyroscopic  action  of  the  wheel.  For  a  treatment  of  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  AppeU,  Traits  de  M4canique  BaiianeUe,  and 
Les  Mauvements  de  Bmlement  en  Dynamiquey  and  to  papers  by  Bourlet, 
Carvallo,  and  Boussinesq. 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  treatment  of  the  motion  of  a 
body  bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  dynamically  symme- 
trical about  the  axis  of  revolution,  rolling 
without  sliding  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane. 
We  shall  follow  the  method  and  notation  of 
Appell.  Let  us  take  as  axes,  with  origin  at 
the  center  of  mass  of  the  body,  as  in  §  90,  a 
set  of  moving  axes  turning  about  themselves 
with  angular  velocities  p^,  q^,  Vq,  of  which  the 
Z-axis  is  the  axis  of  revolution,  the  7*- axis 
the  horizontal  axis  in  the  equator  of  the  body 
(the  line  of  nodes  of  §  90)  and  the  X-axis 
directed  toward  the  ground  in  the  vertical 
plane  containing  the  JZT-axis  (Fig.  110).  We 
have  accordingly  to  put  in  Euler's  geometrical 

equations,  65),  q>  =  —  -f  so  that 


Fig.  110. 


197)  2>o  =  — ^'sin^,     qo  =  ^\     ro  =  ^'cos^. 

These   are  connected  with  the  rotation  of  the  body  by  the  relation 

Po-^Pf    So  =  2;    r^^r-fp' 
{(p  not  being  constant  for  the  body). 

For  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass,  we  have  the  components 
of  the  weight  of  the  body 


198) 


X  =  MgHin^,     Y=0,    Z=  =  Jf5fcos'i 


together  with  the  unknown  components  of  the  reaction,  which  we 
will  call  Rx,Ry,Bi.  The  resultant  is  to  be  equated  to  the  product 
of  the  mass  by  the  acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass,  using  the 
method  of  §  77  for  moving  axes.  If  Vx,  Vy,  v,  are  the  components  of 
the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  along  the  instantaneous  positions 
of  the  moving  axes,  we  have  accordingly,  substituting  VxyVy,  v,  for 
X,  y,  z,  in  128)  §  77,  .-.^-...Goosle 
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M[^  +  q^Vs  -  r^Vyj  =  Bx  +  Mg  sin ^, 

199)  M  (J  +  r,v,-  p^v,)  -  R,, 

(dv  \ 

^\dJ  +  ^0^8' " ^^^V  '^^*'-  ^9 cos ^, 

For  the  rotation  we  have,  as  in  §  96,  165),  since  p^p^,  q^^Qo, 

200)  ^  ^  -  (^^  -  ^^o)i>  «  ^  J2.  -  (X)R,, 

We  have  finally,  as  the  conditions  for  rolling  and  pivoting,  the 
equations  stating  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
plane  (whose  coordinates  are  x^y^z)  is  at  rest. 

'^x  +  qss  =  0, 

201)  Vy  +  rx-pz-^  0, 
Vz  —  qx  =  0. 

The  coordinates  Xy  z  of  the  point  of  contact  are  obtained  as  known 
functions  of  %•  from  the  equation  of  the  meridian  of  the  body.  We 
have  accordingly  the  eighteen  equations  197 — 201)  between  the 
eighteen  quantities 

^xy  Vy,  v„  jp,  q,  r,  i>o,  q^,  r^,  X,  F,  Z,  ^,  t,  %  ^x,  Ry,  -B*, 

or  just  enough  to  determine  them.  The  differential  equations  are  all 
of  the  first  order. 

The  reactions  may  be  at  once  eliminated  from  the  equations 
199),  200).  By  differentiating  201)  we  may  eliminate  the  derivatives 
of  Vx,  Vyy  Vm  from  199).  In  doing  this,  however,  we  introduce  the 
derivatives  of  Xy  z,  which  are  functions  of  ^,  so  that  in  general  the 
equations  become  complicated.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  the  case  of  a  body  rolling  on  a  sharp  edge,  like  a  circular 
cylinder  with  a  plane  bottom,  or  a  hoop  or  disk.  We  then  have 
X,  z  constants, 

X  =^  a,     z  =  Cy 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  edge,  c  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  mass  from  its  plane,  which  is  zero  in  the  case  pf>  the  hoop. 
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The  eqnationB  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  thus  become 
m{--c-^+  aq^  +  rQ{ar-cp)j=^R^+  Mgsin^, 

202)  m(     cf -a^f-.rog~ai>2)  =  iJ„ 

m(    a-^  +  p(ep  —  at)  +  cg^j  ==  JS,  —  Jf^rcos-O-. 

We  may  verify  that  these  equations  are  satisfied  by  the  steady  motion 
in  which  2  =^  0^  j9  and  r  are  constants.  For  the  case  of  the  hoop, 
in  which  c  =  0,  they  thus  become 

Mar^r  =»  iJ^^  +  Mg  sin  ^, 

203)  0  =  By, 

—  Mapr  =  R,  —  Mg  cos  %', 
while  the  second  of  200)  becomes 

204)  (Cr-^ro)p  =  a-B,. 
Eliminating  iJ,  we  have  the  equation  for  the  steady  motion 

205)  {Cr  -  ArQ)p  +  aM{apr  -gcoad)^0 

which^  on  inserting  the  values  of  jp,  r^  and  r^  from  197)  is  the  same 
as  equation  196).  From  the  first  equation  203)  we  may  calculate  R^ 
from  which  the  tendency  to  slip,  iJ^cosd'  is  found.  If  this  is  greater 
than  Mgii  the  hoop  will  slip.  The  slipping  of  the  bicycle  may  be 
similarly  dealt  with. 

In  order  to  treat  the  general  motion,  let  us  eliminate  Ry  from 
the  first  and  third  of  equations  200)  and  then  from  the  third  of  200) 
and  the  second  of  202),  obtaining 

Aa  f^  +  Cc^  +  a(Cr-Ar,)q^O, 

^^  ["ft  -  «l*  -  {<^r,  +  ap)q^  -  C^^Q. 
If  in  these  eqaations  we  substitute  from  197), 

we  find  that  each  term  contains  dt  ia  the  denominator,  so  that  we 
may  change  the  variable  from  ^  to  ^  by  multiplying  by  ^>  giving 

Aa^l  +  Ccj^  +  Car  +  AapGkn»  =  0, 
207)  ,  , 

Jfac-%  -  (C+Ma*)  JI.  -  Ma^p  +  Macpctii»  =  0, 
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as  two  equations  to  determine  p  and  r  as  functions  of  d*.  When 
they  are  thus  determined,  the  equation  of  energy 

208)  M{vl  +  vl  +  vl)  +  A(p^+q^)  +  Cr^==2{h-'Mg(a9m^--ccos»)l 
or  by  201), 

209)  (A  +  Mc'^p^  +  {A  +  Ma'  +  Mc")  q^  +  {C+  Ma^)  r«  -  2Macpr 

=  2{A  — jilf5r(asin'9'  — ccos^)}, 

suffices  to  determine  g  as  a  function  of  -§•.  Thus  we  see  that  when- 
ever %  returns  to  a  former  value,  the  circumstances  of  the  rolling 
are  repeated,  so  that  the  motion  is  periodic. 

Eliminating  -J^  from  207),  we  obtain 

210)  MAa^p  =  -  {AC  +  Jf  (^a^  +  C(»)]  ^  -  MCacr, 
differentiating  which,  we  may  eliminate  p,  obtaining  for  r, 

211)  ff.  +  ctn»|;  +  ^^^^^;.^p^^(cctai»-a)r  =  0 

a  linear  differential  equation  for  r,  with  variable  coefficients.  In  the 
case  of  the  disk,  where  c  =  0,  by  introducing  the  new  variable 

X  ==  cos^  %'y 

we  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form 

212)  :r(l-a:)^-.+  (---:r)j^-^^^-^^r  =  0 
which  is  the  differential  equation  of  Gauss 

213)  x{\-x)^%  +  \y-{a+?  +  l)x-\^l-a?r=^0, 
if  we  put 


2'      ^^^        r     ^^       ^A{p\Ma}) 
This  differential  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  hypergeometric  series 

214)  j<x«,^,y,.)^i  +  ^.+"f+.^;f;^y^ 

c(«  +  l)(«  +  2)|?(p+l)(|?4-2)    . 
1-  1.2.8.y(y+l)(y  +  2)         *    "^ 

and  by  the  theoiy  of  linear  differential  equations  we  find  that  the 
general  integral  is 

r  =  ci i?'(a,  ft  y, «)  +  Cj  JC*-'' i^(a  -  y  +  1, /J  -  y  +  1,  2  -  y,  a;), 
^^^^    r  =  c^F{a, /3, \,  cos*^)  +  c^ cos d ^(a  +  >,  /^  + 1'  f '  cos**). 
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where  c^  and  c^  are  arbitrary  constants.    From  this  we  obtain 


P="- 


C  +  Ma^dr 
Ma*     d»' 


and  from  equation  209)  we  obtain  g  =  ^>  or  ^^  as  a  ftmction  of  d', 

so  that  the  time  is  given  in  terms  of  ^  by  a  quadrature.  The 
explicit  completion  of  the  solution  is  too  complicated  to  be  of  use 
in  investigating  the  motion.  The  equations  207)  have  been  investigated 
by  Garvallo  by  a  development  in  series  ^  from  which  the  properties 
of  the  motion  are  investigated. 

101.  Lagrange's  Bqnattons  applied  to  Boiling.  MTon- 
Integrable  Oonstralnts.  In  the  attempt  to  apply  the  method  of 
Lagrange  to  the  problem  of  rolling  we  are  met  with  a  peculiar 
difficulty,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  researches  by  Vierkant  and 
Hadamsurd.^)  We  shall  follow  the  treatment  of  the  former  of  the 
rolling  of  a  disk.  Let  us  characterize  the  position  of  the  disk  by 
the  angles  d;  jf;,  %  as  before ,  and  in  addition  by  the  coordinates  x,  y 
with  respect  to  a  set  of  fixed 
axes  in  the  horizontal  plane,  of 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  disk 
and  plane.  These  five  coordinates 
completely  characterize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  disk,  but  are  not 
all  independent,  on  account  of 
the  constraint  of  rolling.  If  we 
measure  ^  as  the  angle  made 
by  the  vertical  plane  through 
the  normal  to  the  disk  with  the 
X-axis,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  Ill, 
we  see  that  changes  of  ^  and  ^ 

do  not  affect  the  coordinates   of  the   point   of  contact, 
change  d(p  o{  q)  causes  a  shifting  whose  components  Sx,  i 
by  the  equations  of  rolling, 


-r 


Pig.  111. 


but  that  a 
y  are  given 


216) 


dx  +  aSip&iRtl^  —  O, 
dy  —  adqpcos^  =  0, 


which  constitute  the  equations  of  constraint.  These  equations  differ 
from,  any  that  we  have  heretofore  met,  in  that  they  are  not  integrcMe, 
that  is,  they  are  not,  like  the  equations  8)  Chapter  III,  derived  from 
equations  obtained  by  putting  certain  functions  of  our  five  variables 

1)  Vierkant.    Uber  gleitende  und  roUende  Betcegung,   Monatshefte  fur  Math, 
u.  PhyBik,  1892,  p.  81.  ^  j 
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equal  to  constants.  We  can  not  then^  as  was  assumed  in  §  36  in 
deducing  Lagrange's  equations^  use  the  equations  of  constraint  to 
express  the  position  of  the  system  in  terms  of  a  less  number  of 
coordinates  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  three  in 
this  case. 

Moreover;   we  can  not  even  use  the  equations  connecting  the 
velocities, 

a?'  =  —  ay^'sin^, 


217)  ,  ,       ' 

^  y' :=s       a^?  cos^, 


to  express  the  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of  %'\  (p',  t'  alone,  as  was 
explicitly  pointed  out  by  Vierkant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
keep  all  the  coordinates  and  their  velocities  in  the  expression  of  the 
kinetic  energy,  as  if  there  were  no  constraints,  and  form  the  equa- 
tion of  d'Alembert's  Principle  as  in  §  37,  56),  and  afterwards  introduce 
the  fact  that  the  changes  of  the  coordinates  are  not  all  independent, 
by  means  of  undetermined  multipliers,  as  in  §  25. 

If  S,  1^   are   the  coordinates   of  tiie  center   of  mass  of  the  disk, 
we  have  for  the  kinetic  energy, 

218)  T=  I  M{l''  +  ri''+t")  +  |^(^'«+  sin'd  •  ^'«) 

+  |C(<)p'  +  ^'cosd)«, 

where 

i  =  x  +  aaoBd'COB  ^, 

219)  iy  =  y  +  acos^sin  ^, 

g  =         a  sin  d; 
and  differentiating, 

I'  ==  a;'  —  a  (sin  ^  cos  i^  •  '6''  +  cos  -9*  sin  ^  •  ^'), 

220)  rj*  =  y'  -  a(sin'9'sin  ^  •  a-'  —  cos-a-cos^  •  ^'), 
f '  =         a  cos  a*  •  -a-'. 

Squaring  and  adding,  we  obtain  for  the  kinetic  energy, 

221)  T=  ^-'^^faj'^-f  y'^+a«(^'«+cos«^.^'«) 

+  2a  [—  sin  -a-  ■  d^  (x'  cos  ^  +  y'  sin  ^) 
+  cos  ^  •  ^'  (—  x'  sin  ^  +  y'  cos  ^)]} 

+  I  A(^'^  +  sin^^ .  t'^)  +  ~ C(<p'  +  t'  ooHd-y. 

Forming  now  the  equation  of  d'Alembert,  adding  equations  216) 
multiplied  by  X  and  /t  respectively,  and  equating  to  zero  the  coeffi- 
cients of  Sx,  dy,  Sd^y  StI;,  Sq),  we  obtain  the  equations  of  motion 
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222a)     M^Ax^  +  a (—  sin-^coB^  •  «•'  —  cos-^sin^  •  t')}  +  X^O, 


b)  M^  {y'  +  a  (—  sin  -e*  sin  ^  •  -d-'  +  cos  ^  cos  ^  •  ^')}  +  ^  =  0, 

c)  ^{(Jfa»  +  ^)^'  -  JIfasin'e'(a;'co8^  +  y'sin^)} 

-f  (Jf a*  —  ^) ^'* sin # cos -6- 

+  Csin -a-  •  ^' (qp'  +  ^'  cos d')  +  MacoB d^  •  d^' (ic'cos^  +y' sin  f) 

-f  Jf  a  sin  ^  •  ^'  (—  a;'  sin  ^  +  y '  cos  ^)  =  —  M^a  cos  ^, 

d)  ^{(Jfa^cos^d  +^sin«a')^'  +  Ccos^(9'+  ^'cosa-) 

+  Ma  cos  -d-  (—  x'  sin  ^  +  y'  cos  ^)} 

+  Jlfasin^  •  -O"' (—  x' sin^  +  y' cos V') 

—  MacoBd'  •  if' (—  x' cos^  —  y' sin^)  =  0, 

e)  (^  ^fiv'  +  ^'cos^)  +  Xosin^  —  /itacos^  =  0. 

We  must  observe  that  if  we  had  taken  account  of  the  equations  217) 
in  the  expression  221)  for  the  kinetic  energy^  before  differentiating, 
we  should  have  obtained  quite  different  equations.  Having  performed 
the  differentiations,  however,  and  introduced  in  the  equations  all  the 
reactions  belonging  to  the  different  coordinates,  we  may  now  take 
account  of  the  equations  of  constraint,  thus  introducing,  in  effect, 
the  statement  of  the  equilibration  of  some  of  the  reactions,  and 
causing  some  of  the  terms  to  drop  out. 

Now   introducing   the   values  of  x*,  y\  from  217)  in  222),  and 
eliminating  A,  ft  from  222a,  b,e),  we  obtain 

223)  Ma^  I  sin  ^  ^  (sin  ^  •  qp'  +  sin  -d-  cos  ^  •  -9-'  +  cos  ^  sin  ^  •  ^') 

+  cos  ^  J  (cos  ^  •  9 '  —  sin  #  sin  ^  •  -d-'  +  cos  -d-  cos  ^  •  ^')  | 
+        6^j^^(()p'  +  co8a'.t^O^O, 

which,  on  performing  the  differentiations,  and  cancelling  some  of  the 
terms,  becomes 

224)  {Ma^  +  C)  |^  (9'  +  cos  -9-  •  ^')  -  ^<^^  sin «•  •  ^>'  =  0. 
Making  corresponding  simplifications  in  222  d)  it  becomes 

225)  ~  j(i(fa2+  C)cos^(9'  +  cosd  •  1/;')  +  ^sin*^  •  ^' j 
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Since  the  last  terms  of  both  these  equations  contains  %'\  it  is  suggested 
that  we  change  the  independent  variable  from  ^  to  ^,  which  is  done 
by  dividing  through  by  %'\  giving 

226a)    {Ma^  +  C)^{fp'  +  cosO-  •  ^')  -  Jfa^sin^  •  i^'  =  0, 

b)    ^{(Jfa^H-  C)cosa'(9)'  +  cos-^  •  ^')  +  ^sin«d  -  ^'} 

+  itfo^sin-e-y'^O, 

as  two  simultaneous  equations  to  determine  ^'  and  qp'  as  functions 
of  ^.  Now  observing  that  qp'  +  cos^  .  ^'  =  r,  let  us  multiply  the 
first  equation  by  cos^  and  subtract  it  from  the  second^  obtaining, 
on  performing  the  differentiations  and  simplifying, 

227)  -  Csind  .  r  +  .4^(sin«d  •  ^')  =  0. 

Introducing  the  value  of  ^'  from  226  a),  performing  the  differentia- 
tions, we  have  finally, 

ooQ\  d^r    .      .     -  dr  MCd*  ^ 

228)  ^^.  +  ctn*^-^  -  ^(jf^.^c/  =  0, 

which  is  the  same  as  the  equation  210)  obtained  by  Appell  and 
Eorteweg,  by  a  totally  different  process. 

Having  obtained  r,  we  obtain  ^'  from  227),  we  may  then  obtain 
%'^  from  the  equation  of  energy,  and  obtain  the  time  as  before. 

102.  Moving  Axes.  It  is  often  convenient  to  refer  the  motion 
of  a  body  to  a  set  of  axes  which  are  themselves  moving  in  space. 
Let  us  first  suppose  that  they  move  parallel  to  themselves  and  that 
the  moving  origin  has  the  coordinates  |,  17,  i  with  respect  to  a  system 
of  parallel  axes  fixed  in  space.  Let  the  coordinates  of  a  point  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  axes  be  x\  y\  z^  and  to  the  moving  axes  rr,  y,  z, 
then 


229) 


showing  that  the  velocity  and  acceleration  of  a  point  with  respect 
to  the  fixed  axes  are  the  resultants  of  the  velocity  and  acceleration 
of  the  point  with  respect  to  the  moving  axes,  and  of  those  of  a 
point  rigidly  connected  to  the  moving  axes.  We  may  accordingly 
consider  the  moving  axes  at  rest,  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the 
forces   impressed   upon   the   system,   we   impress   forces    capable    of 
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producing  accelerations  equal  and  opposite  to  the  actual  accelerations 
of  the  origin  of  the  moving  axes. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  two  bodies  (§  16)^ 
which  is  important  in  the  practical  case  of  the  sun  and  a  planet, 
neglecting  the  action  of  the  other  planets.  We  have  seen  in  §  32 
that  the  center  of  mass  of  the  two  bodies  remains  at  rest,  while  the 
sun  moves  about  it,  in  practice  however  we  are  interested  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets  with  respect  to  the  sun.  We  will  therefore, 
in  order  to  consider  the  sun  as  at  rest,  apply  to  the  whole  system 
an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  that  possessed  by  the  sun.  Let 
us  call  the  mass  of  the  sun  M,  its  coordinates  with  respect  to  fixed 
axes  I,  71,  g,  the  mass  of  the  planet  m,  its  coordinates  with  respect 
to  the  fixed  axes  x\  y\  z\  with  respect  to  parallel  axes  through  the 
sun  Xj  y,  z.     We  then  have  by  the  equations  of  §  16, 

230)  Mg?  =  yJf«.J  =  -m^,  ■ 

while  by  combining  these  with  229)  we  obtain  for  the  relative  motion, 

231)  .g'  =  «.(';;^^- j;?)  =  -  ,«e(^+M)J, 


dt^  -^'"\dt^     di^ 


We  accordingly  find  that  the  differential  equations  for  the  relative 
motion  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  absolute  motion,  except  for 
the  factor  M  +  m  on  the  right  instead  of  Jf .  Thus  if  the  sun  be 
considered  to  be  at  rest,  the  first  two  of  Kepler's  laws  are  still  valid, 
while  the  third  needs  the  slight  correction  that  the  ratio  of  the 
cubes  of  the  semi -axes  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are 
not  absolutely  constant  for  all  the  planets,  but  proportional  to  the 
sums  of  masses  of  sun  and  planet.  As  even  in  the  case  of  Jupiter, 
the  largest,  m  is  less  than  one -thousandth  of  My  the  correction 
is  slight. 

108.  Rotating  Axes.  Theorem  of  Ooriolls.  Suppose  now 
that  the  origin  is  fixed,  but  that  the  moving  axes  revolve  with  an 
angular  velocity  whose  projections  upon  their  own  instantaneous 
directions  are  p,  q,  r.     Then  we  have  found  in  §  77,  128)  for  the 
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actual  velocities  of  a  point  projected  on  the  instantaneous  directions 
of  the  axes  x,  y,  is, 


Vx='^q-yr+  -.'.  y 


dx 

dV 


232)  Vy^xr-zp  +  ^^; 

The  first  two  terms,  representing  the  vector -product  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  moving  axes  by  the  position -vector  of  the  point, 
represent  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  fixed  to  the 
moving  axes,  the  last  terms  represent  the  velocity  relative  to  the 
moving  axes. 

We  might  now,  In  order  to  find  the  components  of  the  actual 
acceleration  along  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  moving  axes, 
make  use  of  equations  128),  §  77,  to  obtain  the  velocity  of  the  end 
of  the  velocity '^eoXor,  that  is  put  for  x,  y,  z  the  quantities  Vxf  t?y,  v^, 
when  on  the  left  we  should  obtain  a^,  a^,  a«,  as  has  been  suggested 
for  If  in  §  84  (after  29)  but  we  shall  rather  choose  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  to  proceed  by  means  of  Lagrange's  method  to  find  the  forces 
tending  to  increase  the  relative  coordinates  x,  y,  ss.  Suppose  a  particle 
of  mass  m  to  have  coordinates  x,  y,  z  in  the  moving  system.  Its 
kinetic  energy  is  then 

that  is 

283)  r-i»K|)'+(l0'+(|f)- 

+  {0^-  yrf  +  {xr  -  zpf  +  {yp  -  xqf^  • 

Then  the  force  tending  to  increase  the  coordinate  x  is  by  Lagrange^s 
equations. 


dz 
dt 


—  r{xr  —  zp)  +  q(yp  —  xq)y 

Accordingly,  the  acceleration  due  to  X  is 
oQc\  X       d*x    .    ^     dz       cs    dy    .       dq  dr 

-xiq*+  r«)  +  rpz  +  pqy.    ^.g.,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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This  is  the  expression  for  the  component  of  the  actual  acceleration 
of  the  point  resolyed  along  the  instantaneous  direction   of  the  axis 

of  X.  We  see  that  besides  the  relative  acceleration  ,-^  it  contains 
terms  inyolying  the  relative  velocities  ^?  ^^?  -ti>  the  angular  velocities 

of  .the  moving  axes  p,q,r  and  their  derivatives,  ~^>  -~y  -^  - 

A  point  fkoxd  to  the  moving  system  at  a?,  y,  z  would  have  the 
accelerations 

236)  (^v^-x%  -  ^^l  -  y(^'+i^^)  +  !Z(r^+P^), 

These  may  be  called  the  components  of  acceleration  of  transportation 
{mtrainemetf^  or  the  acceleration  of  the  moving  space.  They  represent 
the  centripetal  acceleration  of  the  transported  point.  (If  p,  q,  r  are 
constant,  we  have  in  the  last  two  terms  the  ordinary  expressions  for 
centripetal  acceleration,  whose  resultant  is  v^  divided  by  the  distance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.)  Beside  these  and  the  relative  accelerations 
there  are  terms 


237)  «^^  =  2jr^,  -p^j, 


These  are  termed  the  components  of  the  compound  centripetal  accel- 
eration.    We  accordingly  have  for  the  total  acceleration 

238)  a,=  g^  +  ayo  +  J„ 

that  is  the  actual  acceleration  of  the  point  is  the  resultant  of  the 
relative  acceleration^  the  acceleration  of  transportation,  and  of  the 
compound  centripetal  acceleration.  Accordingly  we  may  consider  the 
axes  at  rest  if  we  add  to  the  actual  forces  applied  forces  capable  of 
producing  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  the  acceleration  of 
transportation  and  the  compound  centripetal  acceleration.  This  is 
known  as  Coriolis's  theorem.  C^  r\r\rAo 
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The  resultant  J,  often  known  as  the  acceleration  of  Coriolis^  is 
evidently  perpendicular  to   the  relative   velocity   whose   components 

are    ,^>    ,y  -^  and  to  the  axis  of  jp,  q,  r  and  is  equal  to  twice  the 

vector-product  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axes  and  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  particle.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  accel- 
eration of  Goriolis  arises  from  the  presence   of  linear  terms  in  the 

n  ST     d  91      d  Si 

velocities,  -ir-y  -~^  -^  in  the  kinetic  energy,  the  effect  of  which  in 

introducing  gyroscopic  terms  was  explained  in  §  60.  Thus  a  particle 
may  be  arranged  to  represent  by  its  motions  relatively  to  a  uniformly 
revolving  body,  such  as  the  earth,  the  motions  of  a  system  containing 
a  gyrostat.     This  remark  is  due  to  Thomson  and  Tait. 

104.  Motion  relattvely  to  the  Barth.  Let  us  suppose  the 
axes  chosen  are  taken  fixed  in  the  earth,  the  origin  at  the  center, 
the  j8?-axis  the  axis  of  rotation.  Let  the  earth  rotate  with  the  constant 
angular  velocity  i2,  which  expressed  in  seconds  is 

^  =  ^a-TaA  —  -  =  .0000729211  sec-i 

86,164.1  sec. 
and  is  very  small.     Then  jp  =  g  =  0,  r  =  SI,    The  centripetal  accel- 
eration of  transportation  is  then 

a,Q  =         0. 

Accordingly  for  a  point  at  rest  on  the  earth  we  may  consider  the 
earth  at  rest,  provided  we  add  to  other  applied  forces  a  centrifugal 
force  whose  components  are  mSl^x,  mSl^y.    This  centrifugal  force  is 

239)  mSl^Yx^^Vy^  =  Wift^jBcos  y, 

where  JR  is  the  radius  of  the  earth  and  tp  is  the  latitude.  This  is  a 
subtractive  part  of  g,  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  which  is  consequently 
greatest  at  the  poles,  least  at  the  equator.  The  vertical  part  of  the 
centrifugal  force  is  Wift*JJcos*qp.  This  acceleration  is  common  to 
all  bodies  at  rest  on  the  earth,  and  hence  is  included  with  gravity 
in  our  ordinary  experiments.  It  need  not  then  be  further  noticed. 
There  is  however  to  be  considered  the  apparent  compound  centrifugal 
force,  —  mJxj  —  ^nJy,  —  w J,,  which  acts  on  bodies  in  motion  rela- 
tively to  the  earth.  , 

—  mJx=      2mSlJ^f 

240).  -mJ,=  -2mSi^, 
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The  eqnationfi  of  motion  of  a  body  acted  on  by  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are 


then 


241) 


m 


'dt 


'  dt' 
dx 
dt' 


-Z, 


the  terms  in  SI  hayings  the  nsnal  property  of  gyroscopic  forces.  For 
a. falling  body  we  haye,  if  the  plane  XZ  is  the  vertical  plane  at  the 
place  of  observation^ 

X  =  ~  mg cos qp,    Z=  —  mg sin y,     F  =  0. 

Then  the  equations  are 

d^x 

dt*  '' 


—  gcosq) 


^^% 


243) 


dt' 


'<t' 


Let   UB  now   introduce   a   set   of  axes   |,  tj,  ^,  with  g  yertical, 
I  from  north  to  south,  i}  from  west  to  east  (Fig.  112).     The  direc- 
tion cosines  of  the  new  axes  are  given  by 
the  table 


X          Y 

Z 

1 

sin  91   '      0 

—  cos  9 

V 

0 

1 

0 

i      1    cos  9) 

0 

sin  9 

from  which  we  have   for  the  equations   for 

the  transformation  of  coordinates  pig.iw. 

a?  =  I  sin  9  +  f  cos  qp     ,      |  =  a:  sin  qp  —  ;£?  cos  9, 
243)        y  =  ifi  ;     ^  =  y  , 

£f  =  —  I  cos  qp  +  gsin  qp,      g  =  a;  cos  qp  +  ;8f  sin  9. 
Inserting  in  the  differential  equations  242)^ 


dH 


dri 


2U) 


W=      2«sin9P^, 


J4f  =  -,  +  2^cos4j. 
Webster,  DToamios. 
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These  axe  linear  equations  with  constant  coefi&cientS;  and  may  readily 
be  integrated.  As  a  simple  example  let  as  consider  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  a  railway  train  moving  with  constant  velocity. 
A  railway  train  running  with  a  velocity  v  is  urged  to  the  right 
with  a  force 

The  acceleration  experienced  by  a  train  running  50  miles  per  hour 
in  latitude  45^  would  be 

.  .0  4^x60x160,988  _C5_  _  ^  ooq.  ^m^  0.2806 

^^^^      86,164.1x8600     sec*  ~  ^''^'^^^  8ec«       ^^        980 

of  its  weight. 

Secondly  consider  a  body  falling  freely.  We  shall  assume  that 
the  body  is  dropped  from  a  point  in  the  f-axis  with  no  initial 
velocity.     Then  integrating  the  first  of  equations  244)  we  obtain 

-|  ==  2  SI  sin  (p-rj. 
Integrating  the  third 

-^  ==  ^  gt  +  2 SI  cos  (p  •  fj. 

Substituting  this  in  the  second 

d*ri 

irii  =  —  2Sl[2Sl8m^(p  •  i]  —  gt cos q)  +  2Slco8^(p  •  iy}. 

Integrating  this^  making  the  assumption  that  Sl^  may  be  neglected, 
we  have 

_5  =  SI  cos  (p  '  gt^. 
Integrating  again  ^ 

ri=^—Slcostp'gt% 

and  inserting  this  value  in  -ttj 

Gonseqnentlj  we  have  finally 

^  =  -g-  ii*  sin  9  cos  9  •  gt^, 
1  =  0, 
to  this  order  of  approximation.     We  have 


^  a  COS  qp  -|/8(£o-?)« 

^         y  9  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  particle  falls  to  the  east  by  an  amomit  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the.  cube  of  the  height  of  fall  and  to  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude.     This  has  been  experimentally  verified. 

106.  Motion  of  a  Spherical  Pendnlniii.    We  have  for  the 
pendulum  the  equation  of  constraint 

9'=2(l»  +  i?'  +  e'-?*)  =  0, 

so  that  to  the  previous  equations  of  motion  are  added  terms 


giving 


f^  =  -g  +  2SlooB<pf^  +  Xt. 

Multiplying  by   ~;  ^>  ^  respectively  and  adding,  then  integrating, 
we  get  the  equation  of  energy, 

the  gyroscopic  terms  disappearing,  as  usual.     For  a  second  integral 
we  get  as  in  §  23, 

—  25icosqp|  ,^  • 
If  we  assume  that  the  oscillations  are  infinitely  small, 

^      '  £+1 

is  infinitely  small,  and  the  last  term  above  is  of  the  third  order  and 
may  be  neglected.    Integrating  we  have 

248)  |^J-i,^^^=-i28in9,{|«+,«)  +  6. 

The  equation  of  enei^  246)  becomes 

Inserting  polar  coordinates, 

g  =  r  cos  CO, 

7/  =  r  sin  CD,  ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOQk 

21*  ^ 
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the  integrals  become 

250) 


r*  ,^  =  6  —  iJ  sin  qp  •  r*, 


K  we  put 
the  first  becomes 


(D  +  i2  sin  y  •  ^  =  ^, 


251)     .  r«-^*  =  6, 

and  the  second; 

262)    (If)  +  r»  (41)  -  2iJr»  sin  9  g  +  r»a«  sin^  =  o  +  |  r». 

Introducing  the  above  value  oi  r'^-~9  putting  a+26i2siny  =  c,  and 
neglecting  £1^, 

This  and  251)  are  the  equations  of  the  spherical  pendulum^  but  we  have 

(D  =  ^  —  SlsiiKp  '  t, 

hence  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  bob  revolve  around 
the  vertical  with  the  angular  velocity  iQsin^  in  the  direction  east- 
south -west -north.  This  was  verified  by  Foucault  in  his  celebrated 
experiment  made  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  in  1852. 

106.  Ponoanlfs  Oyrosoope.  Let  us  now  consider  the  cele- 
brated experiments  by  which,  by  means  of  a  gyroscope,  Foucault 
demonstrated  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Let  us  consider  a  symmetrical 
gyroscope,  suspended  by  its  center  of  mass.  If  it  is  free  to  move, 
and  is  started  spinning  about  its  axis  of  symmetry,  it  will  evidently 
by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  angular  momentum,  keep  the  axis 
of  angular  momentum,  which  is  here  the  axis  of  symmetry,  pointing 
in  the  same  direction  in  space,  so  that  this  axis,  while  pointing 
always  at  the  same  star,  describes  a  circular  cone  with  reference  to 
the  earth.  Instead  of  treating  the  general  motion,  which  would  lead 
to  too  great  complications,  we  shall  treat  two  important  cases,  in 
which  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  constrained  to  move  either  in  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  plane.  This  we  shall  do  by  making  use  of 
equations  29),  §  84,  following  the  method  of  Hayward,  who  gave 
those  equations,  in  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  10,  read  in  1856. 

Suppose  first  the  top  constrained  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  take  for  axis  of  Z,  the  axis  of  figure,  which  makes  an  angle  d' 
with  the  earth's  axis,  for  axes  of  X  and  Y  axes  fixed  in  the  meridian 
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and  at  right  angles  to  it^  like  the  axes  ^,  rj,  g  of  Fig.  112.    We  then 
have  for  the  motion  of  the  axes 


254) 


p  =  ^  Slsin^,     q  = 


dV 


r  =  i2  COS  -9", 


while  if  ©  be  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  top  about  the  Z-axis, 
we  have  for  the  moment  of  momentum^  the  axes  being  principal 
axeS;  though  not  fixed  in  the  top, 


255) 


dO' 


fi,==-ulift8in'9-,     Hy^A^j    H,=^Ca) 


Inserting  now  in  the  equations  29),  §  84,  the  constraint  producing 
a  couple  L, 


-- J-iJcos^  ,    +  C(0  ^-  —ASl  OOSd'^j  =  i, 


dt 


dt 


256) 


^  dt^ 


—  ASl^smd^GOBd'  +  CSla}smd'  =  0, 

0. 


c'^^ASlsin^'l+ASlsin^'^ 


From    the   last   of  these   equations,   o  is  constant,  while  from   the 
second,  neglecting  i2',  we  have 

257)  ^  +  ^iJQ>8in^-0. 

The  first  equation  256)  determines  the  constraint  L.    Equation  257) 
is   the   equation  for  the  motion   of  a  plane  pendulum,  §  22,  so  that 
the   gyroscope   will  perform  oscillations  about   a  line  parallel  to  the 
earth's  axis,  or  will  be  in  equi- 
librium when  ^  =  0,  thus  afford- 
ii^  a  means  of  determining  the 
latitude.     The  time  of  a  small 

oscillation   will   be,   2x1/^ 

which,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  i2,  will  be  very  great 
unless  o  be  made  very  great. 
The  experiment  was  performed 
with  success  by  Foucault. 

In  the  second  case  let  us 
suppose  the  gyroscope'  con- 
strained to  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  Let  us  take  for  F-axis 
the  vertical,  corresponding  to 
the  f- axis  of  Fig.  112,  for  the  Z-axis  the 
top,  making  the  variable  angle  q>  with  the  north,  towards 
east,  and  for  the  X-axis  a  perpendicular  to  these  (Fig.  113).  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  gives  the  components  —  i2  sin  '9',  i2  cos  ^  in  the 
direction   of  the  g,  f  axes  respectively   {d-  being  the   co- 


Fig.  118. 


axis   of  figure   of  the 
the 


:l^;\5^d§fe 
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not  Tariable);  which  give  by  the  use  of  the  table  of  direction  cosines^ 


X 

-  sin  9 

Y 

z 

-cosy 

1 

0 

V 

—cos  9 

0 

sing* 

g 

0 

1 

I      0 

the  values  of  the  rotations  of  the  axes 

|)  =  ift  sin  0"  sin  y, 

258)  g  =  i2cos^-^|, 
r  =  ift  sin  ^  cos  (p, 

and  for  the  angular  momenta^  o  being  again  the  velocity  of  spinning, 

Hse  =  ASlBind'  sin  qp, 

259)  Hy  =  A{sicos(p^^y 
H,  =  Go. 

Inserting  in  equations  29),  §  84^  the  constraint  producing  the  couple  L, 

^iftsina-cosg^^^  +  Coj  (iJcos^  -  ^^) 

—  J.  (ii  cos  0"  —  -~\  ii  sin  -d-  COS  qp  =  L, 


260) 


—  A  ~irr^  -I-  ASl^  sin*  #  sin  9  cos  tp  —  CSlm  sin  -d-  sin  qp  =  0, 


C  ^  +  J.  f  ii  COS  -9-  —  jT)  -S  sin  ^  sin  qp 


,  +    .  ido}  sm-d"  •  sm  9  =  0. 


—  J.ift  (ift  COB  -d-  —  ^1)  sin  ^  sin  9  =  0. 

The   last  equation  again   shows  that  o  is  constant,   while  from  the 
second,  neglecting  i2*  we  have 

261) 

The  first  equation  determines  the  constraint  L,    The  gyroscope  again 
performs  oscillations  about  the  meridian,  with  the  period 

which  is  greater  the  greater  the  latitude,  being  infinite  at  the  poles.  The 
gyroscope  in  this  mounting  therefore  constitutes  a  dynamical  compass. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  in  both  cases  that  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
for  ^  =  0  or  9  =  0  if  cd  is  positive,  and  for  -9*  =  ^,  fp  =  %  if  oj  is 
negative,  in  other  words  the  gyroscope  tends  to  set  its  axis  as  nearly 
as  possible  parallel  with  the  earth's  axis,  so  that  its  direction  of 
rotation  shall  correspond  with  that  of  the  earth.  This  was  clearly 
stated  by  Foucault,  although  he  employed  no  mathematics^       t 

._. .  '^' '^^    ^  o 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

NEWTONIAN  POTENTIAL  FUNCTION. 

107.  Point-Pnnotlon.  If  for  every  position  of  a  point  in  a 
region  of  space  t  a  quantity  has  one  or  more  definite  valnes  assigned, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the  pointy  or  point-fonction.  This 
term  was  introduced  by  Lame.  K  at  every  point  it  has  a  single  valae, 
it  is  a  uniform  function.  Functions  of  the  two  or  three  rectangular 
coordinates  of  the  point  are  point-functions.  A  point -function  is 
continuous  at  a  point  A  if  we  can  find  corresponding  to  any  posi- 
tive By  however  small,  a  value  8  such  that  when  B  is  any  point 
inside  a  sphere  of  radius  <  8^ 

\fiB)-aA)\<B. 

We  may  have  vector  as  well  as  scalar  point -functions,  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  vector  being  given  for  every  point.  A  vector 
point-function  is  continuous  if  its  components  along  the  coordinate 
axes  are  continuous  point -functions. 

108.  l^vel  Surfiftoe  of  Scalar  Point-Function.    If  F  is  a 

uniform  function  of  the  point  M,  continuous  and  without  maximum 
or  minimum  in  a  portion  of  space  r,  through 
any  point  M  in  the  region  r  we  may  construct 
a  surface  having  the  property  that  for  every 
point  on  it  V  has  the  same  value. 

For  let  the  value  of  F  at  Jf  be  c.  Then 
since  c  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  minimum, 
we  can  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M  two 
points  A  and  B,  such  that  at  Ay  V  is  less, 
and  at  B,  greater  than  c,  and  that  in  moving 
along  a  line  AB  through  M,  V  continually  increases.  If  the  line 
AMB  is  displaced  to  the  position  A'M'B',  so  that 

\V{A)-r{A')\<c-V{A) 

''''^  '    \V(B)--^V{B')\<r{B)-c, 

then  V{A')  <c  <  F(JB'),  therefore  there  is  a  point  M'  on  the  line 
A'B'  for  which  V=c.  n  ] 
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hjR  AB  moves  continuously  M  describes  a  line^  and  this  line  in 
its  motion  describes  a  surface,  for  every  point  of  which  F  =  c.  Such 
a  surface  is  called  a  levd  surface  of  the  function  V,  A  level  surface 
divides  space  into  two  parts,  for  one  of  which  V  is  greater,  and  for 
the  other  less,  than  in  the  surface. 

As  examples  of  point -functions  we  may  take  (1)  the  length  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  M  parallel  to  a  given  line  until  it  cuts 
a  given  plane.  Its  level  surfaces  are  planes  parallel  to  the  given 
plane.  (2)  The  distance  of  M  from  a  fixed  point  0.  The  level  sur- 
faces are  spheres  with  centers  at  0.  (3)  The  angle  that  the  radius 
vector  OM  makes  with  a  fixed  line  OX,  The  level  8ur£B.ces  are  right 
circular  cones  with  OX  as  axis.  (4)  The  dihedral  angle  made  by 
the  plane  MOX  with  a  fixed  plane  through  OX.  The  level  surfaces 
are  planes  through  OX. 

109.  Coordinates.  If  a  point  is  restricted  to  lie  on  a  given 
surface  S,  the  intersections  of  that  surface  with  the  level  surfaces  of 
a  function  V  are  the  level  lines  of  the  function  on  the  surfiwe  S; 
e.  g.  in  examples  (3)  and  (4)  above,  if  iS  is  a  sphere  with  0  as  center, 
the  level  lines  are  parallels  and  meridians  respectively. 

A  function  /"(F^,  F^, .  . .)  of  several  point -functions  is  itself  a 
point -function.  If  it  is  a  function  of  one  V  only,  its  level  surfaces 
are  the  same  as  those  of  V,  for  when  V  is  constant,  f(V)  is  also 
constant. 

Let  qiyQi,  Qs  be  three  imiform  point -functions.  Each  has  a  level 
surface  passing  through  the  point  M.  If  these  three  level  surfaces 
do  not  coincide  or  intersect  in  a  common  curve,  they  determine  the 
point  M,  and  we  may  regard  the  point -functions  qt,  q^,  q^  as  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  M.  The  level  surfaces  of  qi,q29  ft  are  the 
coordinate  surfaces,  and  the  intersections  of  pairs  (^ift),  (ftfe),  (&ft), 
are  the  coordinate  lines.  The  tangents  to  the  coordinate  lines  at  M 
are  called  the  coordinate  axes  at  M.  If  at  every  point  M  the  co- 
ordinate axes  are  mutually  perpendicular,  the  system  is  said  to  be 
an  orthogonal  system. 

110.  Differential  Parameter.  The  consideration  of  point- 
functions  leads  to  the  introduction  of  a  particular  sort  of  derivative. 
If  F  is  a  uniform  point -function,  continuous  at  a  point  M,  and 
possessing  there  the  value  F,  and  at  a  point  M'  the  value  F',  in  virtue 
of  continuity,  when  the  distance  MM'  is  infinitesimal,  F'— F=z:/F 
is  also.     The  ratio  v'—V      ^V 

MM'  ""  ^ 

is  finite,   and  as  MM'  =  z!s  approaches  0,   the   direction    of  MM' 
being  given,  the  limit 
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,.      JV      dV 

is  defined  as  the  derivative  of  V  in  the  direction  s.     We  may  ky  off 

dV 
on  a  line  through  M  in  the  direction  of  s  a  length  MQ  =  -^  and 

as  we  give  s  successiyely  all  possible  directions, 
we  may  find  the  surfiftce  that  is  the  locus  of  Q. 
Let  MN  (Pig.  115)  be  the  direction  of 
the  normal  to  the  leyel  surface  at  M,  and 
let  MP,  drawn  toward  the  side  on  which  V 
is  greater,  represent  in  magnitude  the  deriyative 
in  that  direction.  Let  M^  and  N  be  the  inter- 
sections of  the  same  neighboring  level  sur- 
face, for  which  F=  F',  with  MQ  and  MP. 
Then 


JV 
MM' 


JV    MN 
MN  MW' 


As  MM^  approaches  zero,  we  have 


lim 
Hence 


JV 
MM' 


dV 


?V 


,.       JV 


dV 


lim  ,^  ,-,  =  cos  PMQ, 


MM' 


that  is,  the  derivative  in  any  direction  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the 
projection  on  that  direction  of  the  derivative  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  to  the  level  surface  at  that  point.  Accordingly  all  points  Q 
lie  on  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  MP. 

The  derivative  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  level  surface 
was  called  by  Lame^)  the  /?rs^  differential  parameter  of  the  function  F, 
and  since  it  has  not  only  magnitude  but  direction,  we  shall  call  it 
the  vector  differential  parameter,  or  where  no  ambiguity  will  result, 
simply  the  parameter,  denoted  by  P  or  Pr-  The  above  theorem 
may  then  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  derivative  in  any  direction  is 
the  projection  of  the  vector  parameter  on  that  direction.  The  theorem 
shows  that  the  parameter  gives  the  direction  of  the  fastest  increase 
of  the  function  F. 

If  F  is  a  function  of  a  point -function  q,  V=f(<g),  its  level 
surfaces  are  those  of  q,  and 


and  if 


P  =  ^  =  ^-  ^  =  f 'C(7^^, 
dn       dq  dn       '   ^^^  dn 


1)  G.  Lam^.     Legons  sur  les  coordonnies  curvilignes  et  leurs  diverses  appli- 
cations,   Paris,  1869,  p.  6.  r^  i 
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where  the  sign  +  is  to   be  taken  if  V  and  q  increase   in  the   same, 
—  if  in  opposite  directions. 

Suppose  now  that  F=  f{qij  g^,  gj, .  . .) 

ds       dq^  ds       dq^  ds       dq^  ds 

and   if  h^,  h^,  .  . .    denote   the   parameters    of   qi9  q^,    -  -   the   above 
theorem  gives 

Pcos  (Ps)  =  ^^^  Ai  cos  (h,s)  +  ^^^\G08{h^s)  +"• 

dV 
Now  ±  -g—  hi  is   the  parameter  of  F,  considered  as  a  function 

of  qi,  and   we   may  call   it  the  partial  parameter  P^,   and  since  P,- 

dV  dV 

and  hi  have  the  same  sign  if  o  -  >  0>  opposite  signs  if  o^-   <  0,   we 

have  in  either  case 

dV 

-J-  hi  cos  QiiS)  =  Pi  cos  {PiS)f 

*^^  P cos  (Ps)  «  Pi  COS  (P^s)  +  Pa  cos  (P^^)  +  •  •  • 

This  formula  holds  for  any  direction  s  and  therefore  shows  that 
the  parameter  P  is  the  geometrical  sum,  or  resultant,  of  the  partial 
parameters, 

P  =  Pi  +  P2+-- 

Thus  we  have  the  rule  for  finding  the  parameter  of  any  function 
of  several  point-functions.     If  we  know  the  parameters  *i>  Ag, .  .  .  of 

dV    dV 
the  functions  21,22,...  and   the  partial  derivatives  ^   '  ^  -'  '  '  '   ^^ 

lay  off  the  partial  parameters 

dV 
in  the  directions  Ai,  Aj, . . .  or  their  opposites,  according  as  ^  >  0, 

or  the  opposite,  and  find  the  resultant  of  Pi,  Pg,  .  . .  ' 

K  the  functions  q^,  g^,  ...   are   three   in  number,   and  form    an 

orihogonal  system,  the  equation 

P=Pl  +  P2  +  P3, 

gives  for  the  modulus,  or  numerical  value  of  the  parameter 

P«  =  Pl«+P,«  +  P3l 

Examples.    (1)  in  §  108.     Let   the   distance   of  ilf  in  the   given 

direction  from   the  plane  be  w.     ^V  =  zfu=        y  where  a   is   the 
^  cos  a 


angle  between  the  given  direction  and  the  given  plane. 
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If  the  giyen  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane  P  =  1. 
Accordingly  for  q^  ==  a?,  q2=>  y,  q^  =  jgr,  the  rectangular  coordinates  of 
a  point,  we  have  P^^^  Py  =  Pg=  1,  and  for  any  function  f(x,  y,  0) 

■p  j^^f        -p  ^  ^f        T>  ju^f 

^- [(£)■+ ®)+(IOf- 

The  projections  of  P  on  the  coordinate  axes  are  the  partial  parameters 

P,  =  PC0B(P«)  =  |^  P,  =  Pc08(Py)  =  g,  P»  =  PC08(P;.)=|{. 

This  agrees  with  the  definition  already  given  in  §  31. 

Consequently,  if  cos  (5a;),  cos  (sy),  cos  {sg)  are  the  direction  cosines 
of  a  direction  s,  the  derivative  in  that  direction 

dV 

g—  =  Pi  cos  {sx)  +  P2  COS  {sy)  +  Pj  cos  (sx) 

=  g^cos(5a?)  +  ^yCos(5y)  +  ^-qo%{ss), 

which  is  the  same  as  equation  38  a)  of  §  31. 

We  have  in  this  section  defined  the  differential  parameter  in  a 
geometrical  manner,  not  depending  on  the  choice  of  axes  of  coordinates. 
H  however  we  take  as  the  definition  of  the  arithmetical  value  of  the 
parameter  the  equation 

and  then  transform  to  other  coordinates  x\  y\  z\  by  equations  109), 
§  76,  we  easily  find  by  calculation  that 


Vm'^^'MU 


is  equal  to  P,  that  is,  the  parameter  is  a  differential  invaricmt,  as  is 
at  once  evident  from  its  geometrical  nature. 

If  f(Xf  y,  z)  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  degree  n,  by  Euler's 
Theorem, 

r         ^f  X       df   ,      df 
''f='^Wx  +  ydy+'Tz' 
or 

nf^  P{ir cos  {Px)  +  y  cos  (Py)  +  z cos  {Pz)]. 

Now  the  i:  parenthesis  is  the  distance  from   the   origin   of  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  level  surface  at  x,y,z.     Galling  this  d, 

nf=±PS,    P  =  ±'f»  ^  , 
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or  the  parameter  of  a  homogeneous  fdnction  is  inyersely  proportional 
to  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
level  surface.     For  example,  if  n  =  1, 

V  ^  ax  -T  by  +  cz. 


P  cos  (Px)  =  a,    P  cos  (Py)  =  6,    P  cos  {Pjs)  =  c,    P  =  j/a*  +  feH  c^ 

The   level   surfaces   are   parallel   planes,    and   the   parameter   is 
constant, 


^-±  ;• 


F=±di/a*"+6*  +  c». 


V  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  level  surface  from  the  origin. 
If  n  =  2, 


2x 


Pcos(Pa;)  =  — ,    Pco8(Py) 


^^y. 


Pcos(P^)  =  — , 


'=21/:; 


y* 


+  V  +  V' 


*=±y'=± 


For  the  surface,  F=  1, 


v$ 


a  fjEuniliar  result  of  analytic  geometry. 

111.  Polar  Coordinates.  If  we  call  the  point  functions  of 
Examples  2,  3,  and  4,  of  §  108,  r,  #,  9,  we  obtain  the  system  of 
spherical,  or  polar  coordinates.  #  and  q>  may  be 
called  the  co- latitude  and  longitude.  The  level 
surfaces  of  r  being  spheres,  the  normal  coincides 
with  r.     Accordingly 


dr 

dn'' 


dr 

dr" 


1,       hr=l. 


Fig.  116. 


The  level  surface  of  #  is  a  circular  cone  of 
angular  opening  d",  (Fig.  116),  and 

,  -.^     d»       d&        1       ,  1 

'      ion       rdd"        r  r 


The  level  surfaces  of  9  are  meridian  planes  through  the  axis  of 
the  above  cones,  (Fig.  117),  and  .......  Googk 
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dn  =^r  sin 
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dtp 


dq> 
r  sin  d-dtp 


r  sin  a- 


^        r  sin  ^ 


For  any  function  f(r,  d;  fp\  the  partial  parameters  are 

df.  ,df 

r  a^' 


Pr=± 


P^  =     ±    g^  A^  =  r,^J 


■^v  —  ^  ;)«^  '♦v  — 


a/^ 


Fig.  117. 


V       -^  ag>^~  rain  a- ^9 
The  total  parameter,  the  resultant  of  these,  is  given  by 

^    "~  \dr)  "^  r«  \a«->/  *^  r»fliii«*  \dq>) 

112.  Cylindrical,  or  Semi-polar  Coordinates.  K  we  take 
the  rectangular  coordinate  z,  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
Z-axis,  (),  and  o  the  longitude,  or  angle  made  by  the  plane  includ- 
ing the  point  M  and  the  Z-axis,  we  have  the  system  of  semi -polar, 
cylindrical,  or  columnar  coordinates,  for  which  we  have  immediately, 

A,  =  1,    A^==l,    Aco  =  — • 

The  parameter  of  a  fonction  f{z,  q,  co)  is  the  resultant  of  the 
partial  parameters 


p,=  + 


df 


P<,  =  + 


df 


^WV 


P»=± 


£  df 
Q   dm 


m^m^hO'- 


118.  Ellipsoidal  Coordinates.  Let  us  now  find  the  value  of 
the  parameter  in  terms  of  the  ellipsoidal  coordinates  described  in  §  73, 
which  are  defined  for  a  point  x^y^zBR  the  three  roots  of  the  equation 


1) 


a«'+X  +  6«  +  ^ 


+ 


c'^+l 


-1=0. 


The  three  coordinate -surfaces  at  any  point  have  been  proved  to  be 
mutually  perpendicular  at  each  point  x,yy  z.  Since  the  equation  1) 
is  an  identity,  we  have,  differentiating  totally,  that  is  changing  x,y,s,  I, 

9\     c,\xdx        ydy        zdg  \         .     i      «»  y*  e*      1        ^ 

Now  if  8x  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  tangent  plane  from 
the  origin,  we  have  by  the  last  formula  of  §  110,    Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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A  - 1  /i/  -^''1~M  Zyl     .  ~~^' 

SO  that  we  may  write  for  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal, 


C08(n;irr)  =  ^; 

3)  C08(n;iy)==^-^-; 

C0S(W;15)  =  ^^^- 

Now  as  we  move  along  the  normal,  we  have 

dx  =  dw  COS  (nxx)  =  -j  jj^  dw, 

dy  =  dw  COS  (n;iy)  =  ^^p-p^  dn, 

d;er  =  dn  cos  (wjijer)  =   ^       dn. 
Inserting  these  values  in  2), 


SO  that 

<2n 


5)  kx^^\^2Sx  = 


In  order  to  express  this  result  in  terms  of  the  elliptic  coordinates 
alone  we  may  express  x,  y,  z,  in  terms  of  X,  fiy  v.  Observe  that  the 
function 

has  as  roots  X,  ii,  v,  and  being  reduced  to  the  common  denominator 

(C  +  a*)  (p  +  V)  {q  +  c») 
has  a  numerator  of  the  third  degree  in  (>.     As  this  vanishes  for 

it  can  only  be 

-  (p  -  X)  (9  -  m)  (p  - 1').  ,,,,e,byGoogle 
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Accordingly  we  haye  the  identity 

Multiplying  this  by  p  +  a^  and  then  putting  (>  =s  —  a*  we  get 

^— ■     (a«-6*)(a«-0       ' 
and  in  like  manner 

y  —    ~  (6«-c*)(6"-a»)      ' 

^  (c«-,a«)(c»-6«) 

"ii  Xy  iiyV  are  contained  in  the  intervals  specified  in  §  73;  these  will 
all  be  positiye;  so  that  the  point  will  be  real 

K  we  insert  these  values  in  8xj  we  shall  have  hi  expressed  in 
terms  of  X,  ii,  v. 

This  is  more  easily  accomplished  as  follows. 

Differentiating  the  above  identity  6)  according  to  q, 

{     «'  y*  ^*     1 

^(p,X)(p^^)(g-y)  i    1 i_  ,  _i 1_4-J^ L_\ 

If  we  put  ()  =  il,  all  the  terms  on  the  right  except  the  first,  being 
multiplied  by  Q  —  X,  vanish,  and  we  have 

ox  ^'      .       y'      ,       «*     _       (x-^)(x-fO 


(a»+  Xy  ^  {h--\rX?^  (c*  +  X)«       (a»  + 1)  (6*  +  X)  (c*+ 1) 
The  expression  on  the  left  is  -j-     Therefore 


10)        >.-2,>.-2y<-yH'i<:;+a. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  find 


r         (v  -  X)  (i^  -  ft) 


.and  the  parameter  of  any  function  V{Xj  fiy  v)  is 

WeBSTBB,  Dynftmlca.  22  ^ 
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114.  Infinitesimal  Arc,  Area  and  ▼olnme.   If  we  have  any 
three  point -functions  q^,  q^,  q^  forming  an  orthogonal  system  of  co- 

ordinates;  since  their  parameters  are 

».-l^  ».-fe'  *'-te' 

the  normal  distance  between  two 
consecutive    level    sur&ces    q^    and 

?i  +  ^2i  is  ^**i  =  ~T^'  consequently 
if  we  take  six  surfaces 

the  edges  of  the  infinitesimal  curvi- 
linear rectangular  parallelopiped 
whose  edges  are  the  intersections 
of  the  surfaces  are 


^i'93 


qt*^^ 


^Z'^ 


Pig.  118. 


'"--t 


dn^ 


_^i 


^%=t' 


and   since   the   edges   are   mutually  perpendicular,   the  diagonal,   or 
element  of  arc  is 


the  elements  of  area  of  the  surfaces  qi^q^y  q^  are  respectively 


K   \ 


and  the  element  of  volume  is 


Exownples.    Rectangular  coordinates  x^yyZ. 

hx  "^  hp  =  hg  =  If 
dSx  =  dydz,    dSj,  =  dzdx,    dSt=-  dxdy,    dt  ^dxdydz. 
Polar  coordinates  r,  ^,  ip, 

K  =  1,    A^  =»  -;    \  =  ^^^-^> 

dSr  =  r^%ui^d^d^y     element  of  area  of  sphere, 
12)       dSs^r  Bind' dr  d(p,     element  of  area  of  cone, 
dStp^rdrdd'  ,    element  of  area  of  plane, 

dt^r'Bm»drd»d9.    ^      ^GoOqIc 
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Cylindrical  coordinates^  0,  q^  cd, 

fe,  =  A^  =  Ij     Acu  =  — f 

dSt  =  QclQdcj,    element  of  area  of  plane, 
dSf^  =^  QdmdZj    element  of  area  of  cylinder, 
^     dSta=^  dgdz    ,    element  of  area  of  meridian  plane, 
dt    =»  Qdgdmdjs, 

Elliptic  coordinates,  A,  /t,  v. 


389 


14) 


d&  = 


dS^^ 


dS.= 


di,dvyi(i~-v)(li,--X){v-^X){v-ii) 


^yifl^+l^)(b'  +  li)(c'  +  ii){a'  +  v){b*  +  v){c'+v) 


dv  dXyjv  --X)  jv  --  H)  {X-- 11)  {X"^) 
dXdiiy(X-y,){X-v)(ti'^v)(jli-X) 


4  V(aH  1)  (&' +  ^)  (c' +  i)  (a«  +  ft)  (6*  +  ^)  (cH  f*) 


ellipsoid, 

hyperboloid, 

hyperboloid. 


dt^—- 


dXdtidv  {X"  11)  Qi-v)  (v-X) 


sy{a'+X){b*+X){c^+X){a*+li)ib'+li)(eHlL){a^+v)(b^+p)(c*+v) 

115.    Conneotivity    of   Space.     Chreen's   Theorem.     We 

supposed  in  §  30  that  it  was  possible  to  change  the  path  1  from  A 
to  B  into  the  path  2  by  continuous  deformation,  without  passing 
out  of  the  space  considered.  A  portion  of  space  in  which  any  path 
between  two  points  may  be  thus  changed 
into  any  other  between  the  same  two 
points  is  said  to  be  singly -connected. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  two- 
dimensional  space,  any  area  bounded  by 
a  single  closed  contour  will  have  this 
property.  If,  however,  we  consider  an 
area  bounded  externally  by  a  closed 
contour  C,  and  internally  by  one  or  more 
closed  contours  J,  Fig.  119,  such  as  the  ng.  119. 

surface  of  a  lake   containing  islands,  it 

will  be  possible  to  go  from  any  point  A  to  any  other  point  B  by 
two  routes  which  cannot  be  continuously  changed  into  each  other 
without  passing  out  of  the  space  considered,  that  is  traversing  the 
shaded  part. 

The  space  in  Fig.  119  between  the  contour  C  and  the  island  I 
is  said  to  be  doubly -connected.  We  may  make  it  singly -connected 
by  drawing  a  barrier  connecting  the  island  with  the  contour  C, 
represented  by  the  dotted  line.  If  no  path  is  allowed  which  crosses 
the  barrier  the  space  is  singly -connected.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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A  three-dimensional  space  bounded  externally  by  a  single  closed 
surface  is  not  made  doubly -connected  by  containing  an  inner  closed 

boundary.     For   instance,   the 

space  lying  between  two  con- 

B     "^^^  centric  spheres  allows  all  paths 

between  two   given  points  to 


be  deformed   into  each  other, 

avoiding  the  inner  sphere.  But 

the     space     bounded     by    an 

endless  tubular  surface,  Pig.  120, 

Fig.  120.  is   doubly -connected,    because 

we  may  go  from  -4  to  JB  in 

either  direction  of  the  tube,  and  the  two  paths  cannot  be  deformed 

into  each  other.     We  may  make  the  space  singly -connected  by  the 

insertion   of  a  barrier   in   the    shape    of  a   diaphragm,    closing   the 

tube    so    that    one    of    the    paths    is 

inadmissible.      The    connectivity    of    a 

portion  of  space  is  defined  as  one  more 

than   the   least   number   of  barriers    or 

diaphragms  necessary  to  make  it  singly 

connected.     Thus  the  space  in  a  closed 

vase  with  three  hollow  handles,  Fig.  121, 

is  quadruply- connected.   We  shaU  always 

suppose  the  spaces  loith  which  we  deal  in 

this  took  to  he  singly -connected,  or  to  he 

made  so  hy  the  insertion  of  diaphra^fms, 

tmless  the  contrary  is  eocpresdy  stated. 

Suppose  that  W  is   a  point -function   which,   together  with   its 

derivative  in  any  direction,   is   uniform   and  continuous  in  a  certain 

portion    of   space   r    bounded    by    a    closed    surface    S.      Then    its 

dW 
derivative   ^      is   finite   in  the   whole  region,  and  if  we  multiply  it 

by  the  element  of  volume  dt  and  integrate  throughout  the  volume  r, 
the  integral  is  finite,   being  less   than   the   maximum  value   attained 

dW 
by  -^—  in  the  space  r  multiplied  by  the  volume  t.    We  have  at  once 

If,  keeping  y  and  z  constant,  we  perform  the  integration  with  respect 
to  X,  the  volume  is  divided  into  elementary  prisms  whose  sides  are 
parallel  to  the  X-axis,  and  whose  bases  are  rectangles  with  sides  dy,  ds. 

The  portion  of  the  integral  due  to  one  such  prism  is 


Fig.  121. 


dydz 


J    ex 


dx. 
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Now  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  between  the  ralues  of  x  where  the 

edge  of  the  elementary  prism   cuts  into   the  surface  S  and  where  it 

cuts  out  from  the 

surface.        If     it 

cuts  in  more  than 

oncC;       it     will, 

since  the  surface 

is  closed,  cut  out 

the  same  number 

of  times.   Let  the 

values    of  x,    at 

the        successive 

points  of  cutting, 

be 

a?!,   rCg,  .  .  .  X^nj  Fig.  122. 

then 


Wt  being  the  value  of  W  for  Xk,  and 


■ffi 


+  W,n-W2n^l'\dyd0. 


Now  let  dS^,  dS^,  - ' .  dS^n  denote  the  areas  of  the  element^  of 
the  surface  S  cut  out  by  the  prism  in  question  at  rr^,  o^g, .  . .  Xi„f 
these  all  have  the  same  projection  on  the  l^Z- plane,  namely  dydz. 
If  all  these  elements  are  considered  positive,  and  if  n  be  the  normal 
always  drawn  inward  from  the  surface  8  toward  the  space  r,  at  each 
point  of  cutting  into  the  surface  S,  n  makes  an  acute  angle  with 
the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  X,  and  the  projection  of  dS  is 

dy  dz  =  dS  cos  (nx), 

but  where  the  edge  cuts  out  n  makes  an  obtuse  angle,  with  negative 
cosine,  and  therefore 

dydz  =  —  dS  cos  (nx) . 

We  may  accordingly  write 

dydzW^  =  TTi  co8  (n^x)dSi, 

—  dydzW^  =  TTj  cos  (n2x)dS^, 

dy  dz  TTg  =  W^  cos  (n^x)  dS^, 

dydzWin=  Wtn<io%{ninx)dS%ny 
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and  in  integrating  with  respect  to  y  and  z  we  coyer  the  whole  of 
the  projection  of  the  surface  S  on  the  FZ- plane.  At  the  same  time 
we  cover  the  whole  of  the  surface  Sy  so  that  the  volume  integral  is 
transformed  into  a  surface  integral^ 

Wco8  {nx)  dS, 


-//' 


taken  all  over  the  surface  8, 

In  like  manner  we  may  transform  the  two  similar  integrals 

Applying  this  lemma  to  the  function 

where  both  U,  V  and  their  derivatives  in  any  direction  are  uniform 
and  continuous  point -functions  in  the  space  r,  we  have 

IS)  fffU'^l^)''  =  -ffu'^oosin.)d8. 

Similarly  putting  for  W, 

and  integrating  with  respect  to  y, 
and  for 

Adding  these  three  equations,  and  performing  the  differentiations. 
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or^  transposing;  and  denoting  the  symmetrical  integral  by  J, 


/// 


AZ 


This  result  is  known  as  Green's  Theorem}) 

By  the  definition  of  differentiation  in  any  direction  (p.  333)  the 
parenthesis  in  the  surface  integral  on  the  right  is 

^=PrCos(PKw), 

if  Pp  is  the  parameter  of  F.  In  like  manner  the  symmetrical  func- 
tion of  U  and  V  on  the  lefb^  the  integrand  in  J,  is  the  geometric 
product  of  the  vector  parameters  of  U  and  F.  This  symmetric 
fonction,  which  we  will  denote  by  ^{U,  V), 

^(^'  ^)  =  a¥  as  +  H  ay  +  w a7  =  PuPv^os{P,Py) 

is  often  called  the  mkced  differential  parameter  of  U  and  F.  From 
its  geometrical  properties,  or  by  direct  calculation^  it  is  abo  a 
differential  inyariant  for  a  transformation  of  coordinates. 

Since  the  integral  on  the  left  is  symmetrical  in  U  and  F,  we 
may  interchange  them  on  the  right,  so  that 

Writing  this  equal  to  the  former  value,  and  transposing,  we   obtain 

^^)  ff[4l-rm^^=fff{H^>^ 0+0) 

which  will  be  referred  to  as  Green's  theorem  in  its  second  form. 

We  shall,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  always  mean  by  n  the 
internal  normal  to  a  closed  surface,  but  if  necessary  we  shall 
distinguish  the  normals  drawn  internally  and  externally  as  ts,-  and  Hg. 
K  we  do  not  care  to  distinguish  the  inside  from  the  outside  we  shall 
denote  the  normals  toward  opposite  sides  by  n^  and  n^. 


1)  An  Essay  on  ihe  ApplieaHon  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  theories  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Nottingham,  1828.  Geo.  Green,  Reprint  of  papers,  p.  25. 
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116.  Seoond  iMfferentlal  Parameter.  If  for  the  fimction  U 
we  take  a  constant,  say  1, 

J^-  dy-  dz-^'   J^f^-^' 

and  we  have  simply 
23)       -ffPy  cos  (Pk  «)  dS  =  -JJ^^dS 

The  fdnction 

which^  following  the  usage  of  the  majority  of  writers^  we  shall  denote 
by  ^F,  was  termed  by  Lame^)  the  second  di£Ferential  parameter  of  F. 
As  it  is  a  scalar  quantity  it  will  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
the  first  parameter  if  we  call  it  the  scalar  parameter.  We  have 
accordingly  the  theorem  giving  the  relation  between  the  two:  — 

The  volume  integral  of  the  scalar  differential  parameter  of  a 
uniform  continuous  point-function  throughout  any  volume  is  equal 
to  the  surface  integral  of  the  vector  parameter  resolved  along  the 
owtwa/rd  normal  to  the  surface  S  bounding  the  volume. 

We  may  obtain  a  geometrical  notion  of  the  significance  of  ^F 
in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  point  0,  let  us 
develop  F  by  Taylor's  theorem,  calling  the  coordinates  of  neighboring 
points  with  respect  to  0,  Xy  y,  js,  then 

24)    r-r.  +  ,©  +  ,Q+.(|J), 

where  the  suffix  0  denotes  the  value  at  0. 

Integrating  the  value  of  V  —  Vq  throughout  the  volume  of  a 
small  sphere  with  center  at  0,  we  have 


+1 


1)  G-.  Lam^.    Legons  sur  les  Coordonn4e8  cwrvilignea  et  leurs  diverses  Applica- 
tions.   Paris,  1869,  p.  6.  r^  1 
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The  integrals  in  x,  y,  Zj  yg,  $x,  xy,  being  proportional  to  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  center  of  gray  il^  and  products  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous 
sphere^  all  disappear  from  symmetry^  while  those  in  a^,  y\  0*  are  all 
equal  and  represent  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  with  respect 

to  the  diametral  plane,  which  by  §  75  is  ve^^^-     Accordingly  if  V 

denotes  the  mean  value  of  V  in  the  sphere  of  radius  B,  the  above 
integral  equation  becomes 


26)  ;,B.(f-Fj_^«.((|.-)^+Q^+(g) 

terms  of  higher  order  |  • 
Dividing  by  i?^  and  taking  the  limit^fo^^R=: 0, 


+  • 


that  is,  the  excess  of  the  mean  value  of  V  throughout  the  volume 
of  a  small  sphere  over  the  value  at  the  center  is  proportional  to  the 
value  o{  ^V  at  the  center  and  is  of  the  second  order  of  small 
quantities.     This  interpretation  is  due  to  Stokes. 

From  this  point  of  view  Maxwell  calls  —JV  the  concentration 
of  V,  since  it  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  value  of  F  at  a 
point  over  the  values  at  neighboring  points.  It  is  evident  from  this 
interpretation  of  ^F  that  if  the  concentration  of  a  function  vanishes 
throughout  a  certain  region,  then  about  any  point  in  the  region  the 
values  at  neighboring  points  are  partly  greater  and  partly  less  than 
at  the  point  itself,  so  that  the  function  cannot  have  at  any  point  in 
the  region  either  a  maximum  or  minimum  with  respect  to  surrounding 
points.  A  function  that  in  a  certain  region  is  uniform,  continuous, 
and  has  no  concentration  is  said  to  be  harmonic  in  that  region.  The 
study  of  such  functions  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  parts, 
not  only  of  the  theory  of  functions,  but  also  of  mathematical  physics. 

Another  interpretation  o{  JV  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  we 
have  by  the  rule  for  the  derivation  of  any  function  in  any  direction  r, 
with  direction  cosines,  cos  (rx)  =  a,  cos  (ry)  =  /3,  cos  {ri)  =  y, 

dv 

Applying  this  to  the  function  -^  we  obtain 

OQx      c*r       d  /dV\       (     8,.d,       S\(  dV.^dV,      dV\ 
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If  we  consider  at  a  point  x,yyZ  all  directions  r  and  take  the 

mean   of   ..-^  for   these   directions ^   inasmnch   as   the   mean  of  any 

product  of  cosines  is  equal  to  zero^  because  for  every  cosine  that 
appears  the  negative  also  appears^  the  terms  with  products  disappear. 
Also  from  symmetry,  denoting  the  mean  value  by  the  bar, 

a»  =  /3»  =  y\ 

Since  always  a*  +  /3*  +  y*  =  1,  we  have 

and 

«'  =  ^  =  y'=;- 

Accordingly 

^^^  a7«"  "•  3  \, ai*  ^  ay*  "^  a^'7 

therefore  ^Fis  equal  to  three  times  the  mean  of  the  second  derivative 
of  F  in  a  definite  direction  for  all  possible  directions  leading  from 
the  point  in  question.     This  interpretation  is  due  to  Boussinesq.^) 

By  means  of  this  result  we  may  obtain  a  third  interpretation 
connecting  the  value  of  z^F  at  a  point  with  the  mean  excess  of 
values  on  the  surface  of  a  small  sphere,  with  center  at  the  point, 
over  the  value  at  the  center. 

If  Fq  denote  the  value  at  the  center,  the  value  at  a  distance  R 
in  any  direction  is  given  by  Taylor's  theorem, 


^=^+''(f)+i«'(m+ 


Integrating  over  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  22,  the  deriva- 
tives of  F  varying  with  the  direction,  since  dS  =  B^do,  dividing  by 
the  constant  JR^, 

30)    ff(V-  Fo)  d.  =  Rff{^)de>  +  \l^JJi^;^)d.  +  ... 

Now  since 

©0=  ^°'  ('**)  ©0+  ^^'  ^'-y^  ©.+  «°«  ('■^)  ©,' 

the  terms  in  the  first  integral  depend  upon  the  directions  simply 
through  the  direction  cosines  of  r,  which  on  account  of  symmetry 
cause  the  integral  to  vanish.  If  F  is  the  mean  of  F  on  the  surface 
the  equation  then  becomes 


1)  Boussineaq,  Application  des  Potentieh  a  V etude  de  Vequilihre  et  du  mauve- 

ment  des  solides  elastiaues,  p.  45.  r^^^^^T^ 
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.31)  4«(F-F„)  =  2«JZ»(|^)^, 

where  tlie  bar  over  the  derivatiye  denotes  the  mean  for  all  directions 

at  0,  but  this  mean  has  jnst  been  proved  to  be  equal  to  y-^F  at  0. 

Consequently  diyiding  by  IP  and  taking  the  limit  the  terms  of  higher 
orders  in  It  disappear  and  we  have 

32)  liniZ--^==|^F. 

The  difference  in  the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  two  equations  27) 
and  32)  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  32)  we  have  a  mean 
over  a  surface  whereas  in  27)  we  had  a  mean  throughout  a  yolume. 
Any  of  the  interpretations  of  the  second  differential  parameter 
shows  i^at  it  is  also  a  differential  invariant.  Thus  Green's  theorem 
involves  three  different  sorts  of  differential  invariants. 

117.  Divergenoe.    Solenoidal  Veotors.    If  the  components 
of  the  vector  parameter  are 

Pcos(Pa;)-X  =  U, 

33)  Pcos(Pj/)=r  =  |^, 


Pcos(P^)  =  Z  =  |r, 
we  have 

KoA  the  theorem  23)  becomes 
35)     -fjP  COB  (Pm)  dS  =  -JJ[X  cos  (nx)  +  Tcos  (ny) 

+  Zcos  in.)]d8  -fff{^+  If +  |f )  dr. 

If  P  is  everywhere  outward  from  the  surface  S,  the  integral  is 
positive,  and 

mean  (^—  +  -5—  +  -^- )  >  0. 
\dx   '    dy       dz  J 

Accordingly  ^  -  +  -^ — |-  -r—  is  called  the  divergence  of  the  vector 
ox        oy        c  ^ 

point -function  whose  components  are  X,  Y,  Zj  and  will  be  denoted 
by  div.  B. 

The  theorem  as  given  in  equation  35)  may  be  stated  as  follows, 
and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  DnrEROENCE  theorem:  The  VfteanvaLue 
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of  the  normal  component  of  any  vector  point- function  outward  from 
any  closed  surface  S  within  which  the  function  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous, multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  surface,  is  equal  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  divergence  of  the  vector  in  the  space  wiihin  S  multiplied 
by  its  volume.  The  theorem  is  here  proved  for  a  vector  which  is  the 
parameter  of  a  scalar  point-fonction  V,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  proved  directly  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  by  putting  in 
equation  17)  for  W  and  x  successively  X,  Y,  Z  and  aj,  y,  z  respectively. 
Let  us  consider  the  geometrical  nature  of  a  vector  point-function  JR 
whose  divergence  vanishes  in  a  certain  region.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  any  pointy  the  vector  will  at  some  points  be  directed  toward  the 
point  and  at  others  away.  We  may  then  draw  curves  of  such  a 
nature  that  at  every  point  of  any  curve  the  tangent  is  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  vector  point-function  12  at  that  point.  Such  curves  will 
be  called  liryes  of  the  vector  function.    Their  differential  equations  are 


36) 


dx dy 


dz_ 
z ' 


Fig.  138. 


Suppose  that  such  lines  be  drawn  through 
all  points  of  a  closed  curve^  they  will 
generate  a  tubular  surface,  which  will  be 
called  a  tiibe  of  the  vector  function.  Let  us 
now  construct  any  two  surfaces  S^  and  S^ 
cutting  across  the  vector  tube  and  apply 
the  divergence  theorem  to  the  portion  of 
space  inclosed  by  the  tube  and  the  two  sur- 
faces or  caps  Sj  and  S^.  Since  at  every 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  R  is 
tangent  to  the  tube,  the  normal  component 
vanishes.  The  only  parts  contributing  any- 
thing to  the  surface  integral  are  accordingly  the  caps,  and  since  the 
divergence  everywhere  vanishes  in  r,  we  have 

37)  jJR  cos  (Rn^)  dS^  +jf^  ^^^  (^^^)  ^^2  ==  0. 

If  we  draw  the  normal  to  S^  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  as 
we  move  the  cap  along  the  tube  the  direction  of  the  normal  is 
continuous,  the  above  formula  becomes 

38)  JJR  cos  {Rn^)  dS^^  =fj^  ^^^  (^^)  ^^^^2  y 

or  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  component  of  R  over  any  cap 
cutting  the  same  vector  tube  is  constant.  ^  , 
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Such   a  yector   will  be  termed  solmoidal,  or  tabular^  and  the 

condition  -5 — (-  ^ — ho    =0  will  be  termed  the  solenoidal  condition 

ox        cy        cz 

(Maxwell).  We  may  abbreviate  it,  div.  iZ  =  0.  If  a  vector  point- 
function  R  is  lamellar  as  well  as  solenoidal,  the  scalar  function  V 
of  which  it  is  the  vector  parameter  is  harmonic,  for 

A  solenoidal  vector  may  be  represented  by  its  tubes,  its  direction 
being  given  by  the  tangent  to  an  infinitesimal  tube,  and  its  magnitude 
being  inversely  proportional  to  its  cross -section.  As  an  example  of 
a  solenoidal  vector  we  may  take  the  velocity  of  particles  of  a  moving 
liquid.  If  the  velocity  is  22,  with  components  X,  F,  Z,  the  amount 
of  liquid  flowing  through  an  element  of  surface  dS  in  unit  time  is 
that  contained  in  a  prism  of  slant  height  ii,  and  base  dS^  whose 
volume  is 

RQOB{Rn)dS, 

The  total  flux,  or  quantity  flowing  in  unit  time  through  a  sur- 
face 5,  is  the  surface  integral 

1 1 RcoB  (Rn)  dS  =  j  j[X  cos  (nx)  +  Fcos (»y)  +  Zcos (w;?)]  dS, 

Such  a  surface  integral  may  accordingly  be  called  the  flux  of 
the  vector  R  through  S. 

A  tube  of  the  vector  jR  is  a  tube  through  whose  sides  no  fluid 
flows,  such  as  a  material  rigid  tube  through  which  a  liquid  flows, 
and  the  divergence  theorem  shows  that  as  much  liquid  flows  in 
through  one  cross -section  as  out  through  another,  if  the  solenoidal 
condition  holds.  If  the  liquid  is  incompressible,  this  must  of  course 
be  true. 

As  a  second  example  of  a  solenoidal  vector  we  have  any  vector 
which  is  the  curl  of  another  vector,  for 


dx\cy       dzl'^J^ldz       dx]'^  dz\dx 

dX.\ 
dyl~ 

identically. 

The  equation 

^*V         P«l^         ^i*V 

39)                        FJ+r/+|i^=^F=0 

is  called  Laplace's  equation,  and  the  operator 

.     s'      a*      g* 

Laplace's  operator. 
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The  parameter  z^F  is  often  called  the  Lapladan  of  V. 


div.P'AV=-0 

Fig.  184  a. 


div.  P-AV^  0 

Fig.  194  c. 


div.P-AV 


Fig.  184  b. 

In  Fig.  124a;  b;  c,  are  graphicallj 
represented  regions  of  divergent;  solenoi- 
dal;  and  convergent  vectors;  with  the 
level  surfaces  of  the  functions  V  of  which 
they  are  the  vector  parameters.  The 
arrows  on  the  vector  lines  show  the 
direction  of  increase  of  V,  and  it  is 
evident  that  Fhas  positive  concentration 
(and  a  maximum  value)  where  P  is 
convergent;  negative  concentration  (and 
a  minimum  value)  where  P  is  divergent, 
and  no  concentration  (nor  maximum) 
where  P  is  solenoidal. 


118.  Beciprooal  DlBtanoe.  Gaubb'b  Theorem.    Consider  the 

scalar  point-functioU;  F=— ;  where  r  is  the  distance  from  a  fixed 

point  or  poU  0.    Then  the  level  surfiEtces  are  spheres ;  and  the  para- 
meter is 

and  since  hr  ==  1, 

^  ==  ,.j ' 
drawn  toward  0  (§  110). 

Consider  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  component  of  R 
directed  into  the  volume  bounded  by  a  closed  surface  S  not  con- 
taining 0,  or  as  we  have  called  it;  the  flux  of  B  into  S, 


40)  ffBcoB{Rn)dS ff\  cos(rw)d/S 
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The   latter  geometrical  integral  was  reduced  by  Grauss.    If  to  each 

point  in  the  boundary  of  an  element  dS  we  draw  a  radius  and  thus 

get  an  infinitesimal  cone  with 

vertex  0,  and  call  the  part 

of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of 

radius  r  cut  by  this  cone  dl], 

dU  ia  the  projection  of  dS 

on  the  sphere^  Fig.  125^  and 

as  the  normal  to  the  sphere 

is  in  the  direction  of  r^  we  have 

dl]==±  dS  COB  (rn), 

the  upper  sign,  for  r  cutting 

in,  the  lower  for  r  cutting  ^8-  i^s. 

out.   If  now  we  draw  about  0 

a  sphere  of  radius  1,  whose  area  is  4^,   and  call  the  portion   of  its 

area  cut  by  the  above -mentioned  cone  d(o,  we  have  from  the  similarity 

of  the  right  sections  of  the  cone 

dca         1 
dS^r^dG). 

The  ratio  e2o  is  called  the  soUd  angle  subtended  by  the  infinitesimal  cone. 
Accordingly 

d  5  COB  (nr) 


41) 


±--t=-±d(a. 


Now  for  every  element  rfo,  where  r  cuts  into  S,  there  is  another 
equal  one,  —  da,  where  r  cuts  out,  and  the  two  annul  each  other. 
Hence  for  0  outside  flf, 

42)  JJ^'PdS^O. 

If  on  the  contrary,  0  lies  inside  5,  the  integral     I  I  da   is   to   be 

taken   over  the   whole   of  the  unit  sphere  with  the  same  sign,  and 
consequently  gives  the  area  4jc,     Hence  for  0  within  jS, 


43) 


JJ^±'p)dS^--4x. 


These  two   results  are  known  as  Gauss's  theorem,  and  the  integral 
will  be  called  Gauss's  integral.^) 

1)   Gauss,    Theoria  AUractionis    Corporum    Sphaermdicoram    ElUptkorum 


homogeneorum  Methodo  nova  iractata.    Werke,  Bd.  Y,  p.  9. 
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These  results  could  have  been  obtained  as  direct  results  of  the 
divergence  theorem.  For  the  tubes  of  the  vector  function  B  are 
cones  with  vertex  0.  If  0  is  outside  S,  R  is  continuous  in  every 
point  within  S,  and  since  the  area  of  any  two  spheres  cut  out  by  a 
cone  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  tiie  radii  of  the  spheres,  we 
have  the  normal  flux  of 

«-* 

equal  for  all  spherical  caps.  Consequently  R  is  solenoidal,  and  the 
flux  through  any  closed  surface  is  zero.  If  0  is  within  S,  R  is 
solenoidal  in  the  space  between  S  and  any  sphere  with  centre  0 
lying  entirely  within  S,  and  the  flux  through  S  is  the  same  as  the 
flux  through  the  sphere ,  which  is  evidently  —  4;c. 

The  fact  that  jR  is  solenoidal  and  V  harmonic  may  be  directly 
shown  by  diflferentiation.    If  the  coordinates  of  0  are  a,b,Cy 

44)  r*  =  (rr  -  a)*  +  (y  -  6)»  +  {z  -  c)\ 


45) 


dx  ~ 

dx 

=  2(x 

-«); 

dr 

x—a 
r 

dr 

r 

dr 

57  = 

46)  ^(l)=_\|r ^; 

^  dx\r)  r*dx  r'    ' 


47) 


dx*\r)  ~       r'"*"       r*     '  Wx  r"  * 

dy*\r}~  r'  '     dz*\r}~  r" 


,1.     a'(M     c^l)     a.(i) 

_  3{(a;-a)«+(y-&)'+(^-c)'}-3r«  _  ^ 
and    -  is  harmonic^  except  where  r  =  0. 

119.  Deflxiltlon  and  flmdamental  PropertieB  of  Potential. 

We  have  seen  in  §  28,  34)  that  if  we  have  any  number  of  material 
particles  m  repelling  or  attracting  according  to  the  Newtonian  Law 
of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  function 
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where  r^,r^,  - .  »r„  are  the  distances  from  the  repelling  points^  is  the 
force -function  for  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the  particle  m,.  If  we 
pat  the  mass  m,  equal  to  unity^  at  a  point  P  whose  coordinates  are 
X,  y,  z  the  function 

49)  F:«:!??i  +  ^+...+  !!!i..^!« 

is  called  the  potential  function  at  the  point  P  of  the  field  of  force 
due  to  the  actions  of  the  particles  m^,  m^,  • . .  nin,  and  y  times  its 
negative  vector  parameter, 

^)  ^--yj-x\  ^-"^Ty'   ^=-yaJ' 

is  the  str€$^h  of  the  fidd,  that  is,  the  force  experienced  by  unit 
mass  concentrated  at  the  point  x,  y,  z}) 

Since  any  term  —  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  func- 

tion    ■>  §  118,  we  have  for  every  term,  for  points  where  r  is  not 

equal  to  zero,  ^  (—j  ==  0,  and  consequently 

120.  Potential  of  OonttnuouB  DiBtribution.  Suppose  now 
that  the  attracting  masses,  instead  of  being  in  discrete  points,  form 
a  continuously  extended  body  K. 

Let  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  mass  to  the  volume  of  any 
infinitely  small  part  be  ^  =  lim  t  which  is  called  the  density.  Let 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  the  attracting  body  be  a,  b,  c. 


1)  It  is  more  usual  among  writers  on  attracting  forces  to  write  the  force 
as  the  positive  parameter  of  the  potential.  The  convention  above  adopted  i^  49) 
amounts  to  defining  the  potential  as  the  work  necessary  to  remove  the  attracted 
particle  of  unit  mass  from  the  given  point  to  infinity  against  the  attracting 
forces,  thus  keeping  the  potential  function  positive,  instead  of  negative  as  in 
§  28  (end).  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  adopt  such  units  that  y  is  equal  to 
unity.  In  order  to  preserve  consistency  with  the  units  previously  employed  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  be  obliged  to  introduce  y  throughout  all  the  equations 
of  this  chapter,  we  shall  define  potential  as  above  49)  and  introduce  the  factor  y 
into  those  equations  which  involve  the  relationship  of  the  force  to  the  potential. 
If  the  force  is  attractive,  y  will  be  negative,  and  putting  y^  — 1,  we  get  the 
usual  formulae.  Putting  y  =  -f  l,  our  notation  agrees  with  that  customary  for 
electricity  and  magnetism,  for  example  in  the  author's  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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The  potential  at  any  point  P,  x. 
ate,  a,  6,  c,  is  ^^ 

a  K  =    — ; 


y^Zf  due  to  the   mass   dm 


where  r  is  the  distance  of 
the  point  Xy  y,  0  from  the 
attractingpoint  at  a^&^t;.  The 
whole  potential  at  x,  y,  0  is 
the  sum  of  that  due  to  all 
parts  of  the  attracting  body, 
or  the  Yolnme  integral 

Now  we  have 

dm  =  QdXf 

or  in  rectangular  coordinates 
dx  -^  dadhdc, 

dm  =  Qdadbdc. 

If  the  body  is  not  homogeneous,  q  is  di£Ferent  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  K,  and  is  a  function  o{  a,b,  c,  continuous  or  discon- 
tinuous (e.  g.  a  hole  would  cause  a  discontinuity).     Since 


Fig.  186. 


53) 


r=V(x-ay  +  (y^by+{z-cy, 
J  J  J     r     .  J  J  J  y(x-ay  +  (y  -  6)«  +  (ir  -  c)»" 


For  every  point  x,  y,  0,  V  has  a  single,  definite  value.  It  is 
accordingly  a  uniform  function  of  the  point  P,  x,yj  0. 

It  may  be  differentiated  in  any  direction,  we  may  find  its  level 
surfaces,  its  first  differential  parameter,  whose  negative  multiplied 
by  yiQ  equal  to  the  whole  action  of  f  on  a  point  of  unit  mass, 
and  the  lines  of  force,  normal  to  the  level,  or  equipotential  surfaces. 

K  for  any  point  x,  y,  0  outside  K,  r^  is  the  shortest  distance  to 

any  point  of  K,  and  r^  is   the   greatest  distance,   we  have  for  any 

point  in  K 

r^>r>r^, 


r       r. 


dm 


< 


dm        dm 
7  ^  "r,   ' 


ISS'^<IJS':-<im- 
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Since  r^  and  r,  are  constant, 

hffP"<ffPr<kffP'- 

K  K  K 

Now  since    /  /  /  ^^  » -Sf,  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  Ky  the 

K 

above  is 
54)  ?<^<f- 

Accordingly  for  an  external  point  F  is  finite. 
If  jS  is  the  distance  of  Xy  y^  z  from  some  point  in  or  at  a  finite 
distance  from  £, 

oo)  -— <J?F<— — 

If  now  we  move  oS  x,  y,0  to  an  infinite  distance  we  have 

lim  —  =  lim  —  =  1, 

and  accordingly  since  RV  lies  between  two   quantities  having   the 
same  limit , 

56)  lim(l?F)  =  Jf. 

We  say  that  F  vanishes  to  the  first  order  as  R  becomes  infinite. 

131.   DerivatlveB.     Consider  the  partial  derivatives   of  F  by 

X,  y,  z. 

The  element  dm  at  a,  h,  c  produces  the  potential 

dF=^ 
at  Xy  yyZ, 

Differentiating  by  Xy  {dm  and  a,  h,  c  being  constant),  we  have 


67)  ^^(,r)  =  .«^(i)  — '-T- 


dx 


By  §118,  45)^  =  ^, 

Now 
59)  — ^^  =  cos  (rx) , 

where  the  direction  of  r  is  taken  from  a,  by  c  to  x,  y,  z.    This  being 
the  derivative  for  that  part  of  the  potential  due  to  dm,  we  have  ^^ 

23*  ^ 
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take  the  sum  of  such  expressions  for  aU  dm\  in  Kj  that  is^  perform 
a  volume  integration. 

=  —  I  I  I  Q^^^dadbdc  =  "III  ^^oob (rx) da dbdc. 
Let  the  direction  cosines  of  12  be  cos  A,  cos  B^  cos  C,  and  since 

1-^  ^  ^± 


r' 


—  7 »  COS  (t^)  >  —  f.  cos  (rx)  >  —  ^-,  cos  (r'x). 
Multiplying  and  dividing  the  outside  terms  by  cos  J.  and  integrating, 
^^N  cobA  r r r   cosCra?),    ^   dV  ^        cobA  f* f*  f*   cos (ra;)  , 

Multiplying  hj  R*  and  letting  B  increase  withoat  limit,  since 
lim  — ,  =  lim  — T  —  lun  — ^  =  1, 

lim  IjR* VT- 1  =  —  McobA, 

62)  lim  [b«  1^]  =  -  Jf  COB  jB, 

Um[i?»|J]  =  -JlfcosC. 


«=»' 


Therefore  the  first  derivatiTes  of  V,  and  hence  the  parameter, 
Tanish  at  infinity  to  the  second  order. 

In  like  manner  for  the  second  derivatiTes, 


dx* 


Every  element  in  all  the  integrals  discussed  is  finite,  unless 
r  ^0,  hence  all  the  integrals  are  finite.  We  might  proceed  in  this 
manner,  and  should  thus  find  that:  C^r\r\n]o 
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At  points  not  in  the  attracting  masses,  V  and  all  its  deriyatiyes 
are  finite  and  (since  their  deriyatiyes  are  finite)  continuous,  as  well 
as  uniform. 


Also  since 


63) 


d 

we  haye  by  addition 
64) 


d 


that  is,  V  satisfies  Laplace's  equation. 

This  is  also  proyed  by  applying  Gauss's  theorem  [§  118,  42)]  to 

each  element 

r 

122.  Points  in  the  Attracting  Mass.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  potential  and  its  deriyatiyes  at  points  in  the  substance  of  the 
attracting  mass. 

If  P  is  within  the  mass,  the  element  —  at  which  the  point  Q, 

where  dm  is  placed,  coincides  with  P,  becomes  infinite.     It  does  not 
howeyer,  therefore  follow  that  the  integral 
becomes  infinite. 

Let  us  separate  from  the  mass  K  a 
small  sphere  of  radius  b  with  the  centre 
at  P.  Gall  the  part  of  the  body  within 
this  sphere  K^  and  the  rest  K^\  Gall 
the  part  of  the  integral  due  to  K\  V\ 
and  that  due  to  K'\  F".  Now  since  P 
is  not  in  the  mass  JT",  F"  and  its  deri- 
yatiyes are  finite  at  P,  and  we  haye  only 
to  examine  F'  and  its  deriyatiyes. 

Let  us  insert  polar  coordinates 

j^f r r  Tgdr r  f*  Tgr^ sin 9'drd9'dq> 

K'  0    0    0 

so  that,  integrating  first  with  respect  to  fp  and  ^,  since  the  absolute 
yalue  of  an  integral  is  neyer  greater  than  the  integral  of  the  absolute 
yalue  of  the  integrand,  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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66)  I  r  I  <  2««  Qrnfrdr  =  2«»p„ 


0 


if  Qm  is  the  greatest  value  of  q  in  K\ 

As   we   make   the  radius   a  diminish  indefinitely  this  vanishes, 
hence  the  limit 

Iim(F'  +  F") 
«=o 
is  finite. 

In  like  manner  for  the  derivative 

Separate   off  K^  from  JK"".     The  part  of  the  integral  from  iT" 
is  finite.    In  the  other  K^  introduce  polar  coordinates,  putting  -d-  =  {^x)y 

0    0     0 

«  ft  2jt 

■J~  \  "^  Qrn  I  dr  I  I  \  Bin^  cos^  \  d^ dq>, 

0  0    0 

which  also  vanishes  with  a.     Therefore  ^  is  everywhere  finite,  and 
m  like  manner  g— >  ^ — 

If  we   attempt   this  process  for  the  second  derivatives  ^-^>  •  •  • 

it  fails  on  account  of  — ;  which  gives  a  logarithm  becoming  infinite 

in  the  limit. 

dV 
We  will  give  another  proof  of  the  finiteness  of  ^ —      We  have 

which  by  Green's  theorem  is  equal  to 

ff^oosinx)dS+fffi^Jr. 

This   is  however   only  to  be  applied   in  case  the  function  ~    is 

everywhere  finite  and  continuous.    This  ceases  to  be  the  case  when  P 

is   in  the   attracting  mass,   hence  we  must  exclude  P  by  drawing  a 

.        .  o 
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small  sphere  about  it.  Applying  Green's  theorem  to  the  rest  of  the 
space  K",  we  have  to  add  to  the  surface -integral  the  integral  over 
the  surface  of  the  small  sphere. 

Since  co&{nx)  ^  1,  this  is  not  greater  than  Qm  I  I  —  =  ^jrep^, 

which  vanishes  with  s.    Hence  the  infinite  element  of  the  integran4 

contributes  nothing  to  the  integral. 

dV 
In  the  same  way  that  -^  was  proved  finite^  it  may  be  proved 

dV  dV" 

continuous.     Dividing  it  into  two  parts  -^—  and  -^ — ;  of  which  the 

second  is  continuous,  we  may  make,  as  shown,  ^ —  as  small  as  we 

please  by  making  the  sphere  at  P  small  enough.  At  a  neighbor- 
ing point  Pj  draw  a  small  sphere,  and  let  the  corresponding  parts 

be  -K-^  and  -g---     Then  we  can  make  -g-^  as  small  as  we  please, 

and  hence  also  the  difference  — ^  -  •     Hence  by  taking  P  and 

c^         ox 

dV 

Pi  near  enough  together,  we  can  make  the  increment  of  g—  as  small 

dV 
as  we  please,  or  ^  is  continuous,  and  accordingly  the  second  derivatives 

are  finite. 

128.  Poi88on'8  Equation.     By  Gauss's  theorem   [§  118,  43)], 
we  have 

^C08(nr)d5i 


//" 


r' 


=  —  43r, 


when  r  is  drawn  from  0,  a  point  within  8,  Multiplying  by  ?w,  a 
mass  concentrated  at  0,  and  calling  F=— ; 

68)  /Y?  c^s  [nr)  dS Jp^^^  =  -  4^^- 

The  integral 

-yffrJS  =  -rffpcos(Pn)dS, 

where  n  is  the  internal  normal,  is  the  surface  integral  of  the  outward 
normal  component  of  the  parameter  yP^  or  the  inward  component 
of  the  force. 

The  surface  integral  of  the  normal  component  of  force  in  the 
inward  direction  through  S  is  called  the  flux  of  force  into  5,  and 
we  see  that  it  is  equal  to  —  4:7ty  times  the  element  of  mass  within  S. 
Masses  without  contribute  nothing  to  the  integral.     Every  mass  dm 
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/2«» 

situated  within  S  contributes  —  to  the  potential  at  any  point  and 
—  4;ry  dm  to  the  flux  through  the  surface  S,     Therefore  the  whole 

mass,  when  the  potential  is   F=  /  /  /  — ;  contributes  to   the  flux 


JT 

d 


s  K 

Now  the  surface  integral  is,  by  the  divergence  theorem,  equal  to 


70)  fff^  ^^'^  ^  "  ^"^SSJ^  ^^^ 


The  surface  S  may  be  drawn  inside  the  attracting  mass,  provid- 
ing that  we  take  for  the  potential  only  that  due  to  matter  in  the 
space  r  within  S. 

Accordingly  for  r  we  may  take  any  part  whatever  of  the  attract- 
ing mass,  and  /»/»/»  /» 


71)  JJJ{^V+4:%Q)dx^0. 


As  the  above  theorem  applies  to  any  field  of  integration  what- 
ever, we  must  have  everywhere 

72)  JV+4stQ  =  0. 

This  is  Poisson's  extension  of  Laplace's  equation,  and  says  that 
at  any  point  the  second  differential  parameter  of  V  is  equal  to 
—  49r  times  the  density  at  that  point.  Outside  the  attracting  bodies, 
where  p  =  0,  this  becomes  Laplace's  equation. 

Li  our  nomenclature,  the  concentration  of  the  potential  at  any 
point  is  proportional  to  the  density  at  that  point. 

A  more  elementary  proof  of  the  same  theorem  may  be  given 
as  follows.  At  a  point  x,y,0  construct  a  small  rectangular  parallel- 
opiped  whose  faces  have  the  coordinates 

^,  00  +  ^,  y,  y  +  fi,  z,  0  +  t, 

and  find  the  flux  of  force  through  its  six  faces.    At  the  face  normal 
to   the  a?- axis   whose  x  coordinate  is  x  let  the  mean  value   of  the 


force  be  —  2—  =  —  Px- 
ox 
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The  area  of  the  face  is  17  g,  so  that  this  face  contributes  to  the 
integral  —  If  J^cos(P«)dS  the  amount  —  g-i?f. 

dV 
At  the  opposite  face,  since  g—  is  continuous,  we  have  for  its  value 

di'^^Ji {di)  +  *®'°^®  ^^  ^g\i&r  order  in  g, 

and  therefore,  the  normal  being  directed  the  other  way,  this  side 
contributes  to  the  integral  the  amount 

and  the  two  together 

liy^g-,  +  terms  of  higher  order. 

Similarly  the  faces  perpendicular  to  Y-axis  contribute  lij^o-y' 
and  the  others  |i}g  ^  ,* 

Thus  the  surface  integral  is 

and  by  Gauss's  theorem  this  is  equal  to 

where  q  is  the  mean  density  in  the  parallelepiped.  Now  making  the 
parallelopiped  infinitely  small,  and  dividing  by  li^g,  we  get 

An  important  application  of  Poisson's  equation  has  been  made 
to  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  The  acceleration  g  is  made  up  of  the 
resultant  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  of  the  centrifugal  accel- 
eration. Since  the  latter  has  the  components  Sl^x,  Sl^y  along  axes 
perpendicular   to   the   axis   of  rotation  (§  104),  it  has   the  potential 

function  -o-(^+y*);  ^^  *^**  ^  ?  denote  the  positive  value  of  the 
gravitation  constant,  and  n  the  inward  normal  to  an  equipotential 
surface,  we  have,  putting 


73)  u={§l(x^+f)  +  r],  9=^r\ 

where 
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is  the  potential  of  the  earth's  attraction.    But  by  Poisson's  equation, 

so  that  we  have, 

74)  JU=  ^F  +  ~  z^(a;«  +  y»)  =  -  4nQ  +  ^- 

Now  by  the  divergence  theorem, 

Now  if  the  volume  of  the  earth  be  t?,  its  mean  density  q^}  the  volnme 
integrals  are  respectively  eqnal  to  Qm^  and  v,  so  that,  multiplying  by 

-T^y  this  becomes 

Thus  if  we  know  the  value  of  g  at  every  point  on  an  equipotential 
surface,  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  product  yQm  i^  terms  of  the 
angular  velocity,  and  the  surface  integral  of  g.  Using  a  formula 
given  by  Helmert  representing  the  results  of  geodetic  determinations 
of  g,  Woodward*)  finds  for  the  value  of  yQm 

yQm  =  3.6797  X  10""^  sec~l 

Richarz  and  Erigar-Menzel^)  obtain,  in  a  similar  manner, 

yQm  =  3.680  X  10"^  sec""^ 

Combining  this  result  with  Boys's  value  of  y,  p.  30  (see  erratum),  we 
obtain  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  the  value 

9„  =  5.532  «^.. 

124.   Characteristiofl    of  Potential  Piinction.     We   have 
now  found  the  following  properties  of  the  potential  function. 

!■*.   It  is  everywhere  holomorphic,  that  is,  uniform,  finite,  con- 
tinuous. 


1)  Woodward,  The  Gravitational  Constant  and  the  Mean  Density  of  the 
Earth.    Astronomical  Journal,  Jan.  1898. 

2)  F.  Richarz  nnd  0.  Krigar-Menzel,  GramUxtionsconstante  und  miUlere 
Dichtigkeit  der  Erde,  hestimmt  dutch  Wdgungen.  Ann.  der  Phys.  u.  Chem.  S6, 
p.  177,  1898.  ^  , 
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2*^*.  Its  first  partial  derivatives  are  everywhere  holomorphic. 

3'^.  Its  second  derivatives  are  finite. 

4*^.  V  vanishes  at  infinity  to  the  first  order, 

12=00 

dV  dV  dV        .  ,    .  ,       , 

r~>  15-'  Q~  vanish  to  second  order, 

ox    oy    OS  ' 

lim(ii«|I)  =  -JMcos^. 
5*^.  V  satisfies  everywhere  Poisson's  diflferential  equation 

and  outside  of  attracting  matter,  Laplace's  equation 

a^  +  ai^  +  "a?  ^  "• 

Any  function  having  all  these  properties  is  a  Newtonian  potential 
function. 

The  field  of  force  X,  Y,  Z  ib  a  solenoidal  vector  at  all  points 
outside  of  the  attracting  bodies,  and  hence  if  we  construct  tubes  of 
force,  the  flux  of  force  is  constant  through  any  cross -section  of  a 
given  tube.  A  tube  for  which  the  flux  is  unity  will  be  called  a  tmU 
tube.  The  conception  of  lines  of  force  and  of  iJie  solenoidal  property 
is  due  to  Faraday. 

Since  F  is  a  harmonic  function  outside  of  the  attracting  bodies, 
it  has  neither  maximum  nor  minimum  in  free  space,  but  its  maximum 
and  minimum  must  lie  within  the  attracting  bodies  or  at  infinity. 

In  the  attracting  bodies  the  equation  — -^F=4jrp  says  that 
the  concentration  of  the  potential  at  any  point,  or  the  divergence  of 
the  force  from  it  is  proportional  to  the  density  at  that  point,  except 
where  q  is  discontinuous. 

125.    Examples.    Potential  of  a   homogeneous   Sphere. 

Let   the   radius   of  the  sphere  he  R,   h  the  distance  of  P  from  its 
center, 

Let  us  put  5  instead  of  r,  using  the  latter  symbol  for  the  polar 
coordinate, 
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Now 


Differentiating;     keeping    r 
constant; 

sds  =  Arsin'S'd'd', 

and   introducing  s   as   variable 
instead  of  ^^ 

If  P  is  external  we  must  integrate  first  with  respect  to  s  from 
h  —  r  to  A  +  r. 

R    A+r  R 


Pig.  128. 


77) 


''-t//""<'» --?/'■<'' 


^h  ~  ""  h' 


Hence  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  upon  an  external  point  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  the  center. 

A  body  having  the  property  that  the  line  of  direction  of  its 
resultant  attraction  on  a  point  passes  always  through  a  fixed  point 
in  the  body  is  called  centrdbaric. 

If  instead  of  a  whole  sphere  we  consider  a  spherical  shell  of 
internal  radius  B^  and  outer  B^,  the  limits  for  r  being  JBi,  iZj, 

78)  r  =  'I'fr^  dr  =  "^  W  "  H^')  =  f ' 

Ri 

We  have 

dV__^  M 
dh  ""      h* ' 


d*V 


Rt    r+A  R^ 

F=  -^  /  /  rdrds  =  4:7Cq  I  rdr 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  P  is  in  the  spherical  cavity,  h  <B^,  the 
limits  for  s  are  r  -—  A,  r  +  fe 

79) 

Rl   r—h  rI 

which  is  independent  of  h,   that  is,  is  constant  in  the  whole  cavity. 

dV 
Hence  ^  =  0;  and  we  get  the  theorem  due  to  Newton  that  a  homo- 
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geneoQS  spherical  shell   exercises .  no  force  on  a  body  within.    (On 
accotmt  of  sjmmeiary  the  force  can  be  only  radial.) 

If  P  is  in  the  substance  of  the  shell,  we  divide  the  shell  into 
two  by  a  concentric  spherical  surface  passing  through  P,  find  the 
potential  due  to  the  part  within  P,  and  add  it  to  that  without,  getting 


80) 


y=^ii(F-^')  +  2xQ{R,^-V) 


Tabulating  these  results, 


h>JR, 


Plotting  the  above  results  (Fig.  129)   shows  the  continnity  of  V 
and  its  first  derivative  'and  the  discontinuity  of  the  second  derivative 
at  the  surfaces  of  the  attracting 
mass. 

We  see  that  the  attraction 
of  a  solid  sphere  at  a  point 
within  it  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  from  the  center,  for  if 
B,  =  0, 

dV ingh  / 

dh"  T"'  ■ 

and  is  independent  of  the  radius 
of  the  sphere.  Hence  experi- 
ments on  the  decrease  of  the 
force  of  gravity  in  mines  at 
known  depths  might  give  us 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  if 

the  earth  were  homogeneous.     Experiment  shows,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  ^GoOqIc 
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196.  Bisc,  Cylinder,  Cone..  Let  ns  find  the  attraction  of  a 
circular  disc  of  infinitesimal  thickness  at  a  point  on  a  line  normal 
to  the  disc  at  its  center.  Let  the  radins  be  jR^  thickness  s,  distance 
of  P  from  the  center  h. 


R    2/r 


82) 


83) 


0    0 

0 

dV       ^  i       h  .] 


Fig.  lao. 


AUradion  of  circular  cylinder  on 
point  in  its  cuds.  Let  the  length  be  I 
and  let  the  point  be  external;  at  a 
^      distance  h  from  the  center. 

By  the  above^  a  disc  of  thickness 
dx  at  a  distance  x  from  the  center 
produces  a  potential  at  P 


dF=  2xQdx  {VR^+ih  -  xy  -  (A  -  x)}. 
Hence  the  whole  is 


84)   F=  2xQf{yR'+  {h  -  xy  -  (/t  -  x)}dx 


=  2 xQ['^yR^+{h-xy + ^ log {x-h+ yR^+(h^xy) } '  ^ 

-[(-i-*)y^^(-i-*)' 

+ji-iog(-i-*+yR-+(-i-»:)'|])- 

Circular  cone  on  point  in  axis.  /-^  t 
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Let  R  be  the  radius  of  base,  a  the  altitude,  h  the  height  of  P 
above  the  vertex. 

A  disc  at  distance  x  below  vertex  and  radius  r  causes  potential 
at  P, 

dV^  2%Qdx  {y{h  +  xf  +  r*  -  (A  +  a;)}; 

and 

r       B  B 

-  =  — ,    r  =  —x, 

a 

85)  F«  2^Qfdx  j]/(A  +  xy  +  ^*a;«  -  (A  +  a:)}- 

0 

If  we  have  a  conical  mountain  of  uniform  density  on  the  earth, 
and  determine  the  force  of  gravity  at  its  summit  and  at  the  sea  level, 
this  gives  us  the  ratio  of  the  attraction 
of  the  sphere  and  cone  to  that  of  the 
sphere  alone,  and  from  this  we  get 
the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  to 
the  mass  of  the  mountain.  Such  a 
determination  was  carried  out  by 
Mendenhall,  on  Fujiyama,  Japan,  in 
1880,  giving  5.77  for  the  earth's 
density.  ^«-  ^•^• 

Circular  disc  on  point  not  on  axis.  Let  the  coordinates  of  P 
with  respect  to  the  center  be  a,  &,  0.     Then 

5*  =  a*  +  (6  —  r  cos  tpf  +  r*  sin*  g>, 

86)  F=  tr       'r^/.^-^. ; 

0    0 

an  elliptic  integral. 

137.  Surflboe  Dlstrlbutioiifl.  In  the  case  of  the  circular  disc 
of  thickness  s,  sq  ib  the  amount  of  matter  per  unit  of  surface  of 
the  disc.  It  is  often  convenient  to  consider  distributions  of  matter 
over  surfaces,  in  such  a  manner  that  though  e^  be  considered  infinite- 
simal Q  increases  so  that  the  product  sq  remains  finite.  The  product 
eQ=^  6  is  called  the  surface  density,  and  the  distribution  is  called  a 
surface  distribution. 

We  have 


87)  dm^6dS,     V^JJ~ 
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In  the  case  of  the  disc,  we  had 

88)  ^,  =  2;r.p{:^^^=^. 

When  A  =  0  we  have 


89) 


©,..-^"- 


The  attraction  of  a  disc  upon  a  particle  in  contact  with  it  at  its 
center  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  disc,  and  is  equal  to  2^ 
times  the  surface  density. 

If  the  force  on  a  particle  in  contact  on  the 

right  be  called  F^,   positive   if  to   the   right, 

we  have 


^ 


90) 


jFg  ==  +  2xy6. 


Fig.  ui. 


91) 


By  symmetry,  the  force   on  a  particle   at 
the  left;  in  contact  with  the  disc  is 

Fi  =  —  27cy6, 
Now  if  X  denote  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  right, 

'.-^©.' 

and  we  see  that  on  passing  through  the  surface  there   is  a  discon- 

dV 
tinuity  in  the  value  of  ^  -  of  the  magnitude  4^6. 

Consider  a  thin  spherical  shell.     We  have  for  an  external  point 


and  making  R^  —  Bi  =  e,  lim  R^  =  lim  iJg  =  U, 


F=t~.3B«, 


3^ 


dV  ^ 

dh 

and  on  the  outside  for  h  =  B, 

dV 


4^tf 


i^^ 


dh 


=  —  4:7C6. 


Within  we  have  everywhere 


r=^  const,    |?  =  0. 
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Thus  there  is  in  like  manner  a  discontinuity  in  the  first  derivatiye 
of  the  potential  in  the  direction 
of  the  normal;  on  passing  through 
the   attracting   surface  ^   of  the 
amount  4x6, 

Consider  now  any  surface 
distribution  of  surface  density  6. 
Apply  Grauss's  theorem  to  a  small 
tube  offeree  bounded  by  portions 
of  two  equipotential  surfaces  dZ^ 
snidU^  on  opposite  sides  of  and 
near  to  the  element  of  the  attrac- 
ting surface  dS  (Fig.  133).  The 
flux  out  from  the  tubes  is 


F^dl],  -  JF^dU^, 


Fig.  188. 


and   this   must  be,  equal  to  4 Jty  times  the  matter  contained  in  the 
tube^  which  is  6d8.     Therefore 

F^dU^  -  F^dU^  =  4%y6dS, 

But   if  the   length   and  diameter  of  the  tube  are  infinitesimal  dE^ 
and  d2^  9XQ  the  projections  of  dS, 

dU^  =  dS cos  {F^n),  dZ^  =  dS co%  (F^n) 

where  n  is  the  normal  to  the  attracting  surface.     Accordingly 

F^  cos  (F^n)  dS  -  F^  cos  {F^n)  dS  =  4:Xy6dS, 
and  since 

F,co8(j;«)  —  y{^\, 

The  normal  to  S  is  here  drawn  toward  the  side  2.  We  find 
then  that  in  general,  on  traversing  a  surface  distribution^  the  normal 
force  has  a  discontinuity  equal  to  4yx6, 

This  is  Poisson's  equation  for  a  surface  distribution.  K  we  draw 
the  normal  away  from  the  surface  on  each  side,  we  may  write 


94) 


K-     +  Q--  =  —  47C<f, 


or 


F^  cos  {F^n,)  +  F,  cos  (F,n,)  =  F^n,  +  F,„^  wdi^^y^GoOole 
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188.  Chreen'ft  FonmilAe.    Let  vm  apply   Qreen's  theorem  to 
two  fdnctionfl,   of  which   one>  V,  is  the  potential  fanction  due  to 

any  distribution   of  matter^  and  the  other,  V=^-f  where  r  is  the 

distance  from  a  fixed  point  P,  lying  in  the  space  r  over  which  we 

take  the  integral.  Let  the  space  t 
concerned  be  that  bounded  by  a 
closed  surface  8,  a  smaQ  sphere  2J 
of  radius  s  about  P,  and,  if  P  is 
without  Sy  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius 
with  center  P. 

Now  the  theorem  was  stated  in 
§  115,  22)  for  the  normal  drawn  in 

toward  ty  which  means   outward  from  S  and  2,  and  inward  ,  from 

the  infinite  sphere,  as 

and  since 

in  the  whole  space  r,  so  that  1)  becomes 


Fig.  184. 


2) 


ff(4-ki)^^-isr. 


^Vd 


T, 


The  surface  integrals  are  to  be  taken  over  S,  over  the  small  sphere, 
and  over  the  infinite  sphere.     For  a  sphere  with  center  at  P, 


r 
dn 


a* 


-f -,>    d8=^r^d(Oy 


the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  sphere  is  the 
inner  or  outer  boundary  of  -r; 


// 


'^gJ'^^" 


Also 


and  for 

r  =  cx) 

V  vanishes  y  hence  this  integral  vanishes. 

dV  .1 
Now  at  infinity,  ^  is  of  order  -^^  and  being  multiplied  by  r,  still 
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yanishes.     Accordingly  the  infinite  sphere  contributes  nothing.    For 
the  small  sphere  the  case  is  different.     The  first  integral 


-//' 


Vdm 

beeomeS;  as  the  radius  s  of  the  sphere  diminishes, 
4)  -  Vp  ffdo  =  -  4«Fp. 


The  second  part 

~  "dV 


-'If 


an'^"' 


howeyer,  since   a—  is  finite  in  the  sphere^  yanishes  with  s.    Hence 

there  remain  on  the  left  side  of  the  eqnation  only  —  AnVp  and  the 
integral  oyer  S,    We  obtain  therefore 

the  normal  being  drawn  outward  from  S,  This  formula  is  due  to 
Gh-een. 

Therefore  we  see  that  any  function  which  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous eyerywhere  outside  of  a  certain  closed  surface^  which  yanishes 
at  infinity  to  the  first  order^  and  whose  parameter  yanishes  at  infinity 
to  the  second  order,  is  determined  at  eyery  point  of  space  considered 
if  we  know  at  eyery  point  of  that  space  the  yalue  of  the  second 
differential  parameter,  and  in  addition  the  yalues  on  the  surface  8  of 
the  function  and  its  yector  parameter  resolyed  in  the  direction  of 
the  outer  normal. 

In  particular,  if  F  is  harmonic  in  aU  the  space  considered,  we  haye 


«)         y-Lffi^-ld 


dS, 


and  a  harmonic  function  is  determined  eyerywhere  by  its  yalues  and 
those   of  its   normal   component   of  parameter   at  all  points  of  the 
surface  S. 
Since 


r  1   cr 


dn  r"  dn 

If        /      \  ^'^    ,  /      \dr   ,  /     \dr]  COB  (nr) 
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we  may  write  6) 

Consequently,  we  may  produce  at  all  points  outside  of  a  closed 
surface  S  the  same  field  of  force  as  is  produced  by  any  distribution 
of  masses  lying  inside  of  S,  whose  potential  is  V,  if  we  distribute 
over  the  surface  S  a  Sfwrfo/ce  distribution  of  surface -density, 


^.  1   j  F COB  (nr)        dV\ 


In  the  general  expression,  5)  the  surface  integral  represents  the 
potential  due  to  the  masses  within  8,  while  the  volume  integral 


since  everywhere 
is  equal  to 


^^JJJ 


at 
r 


-±JV.. 


m 


gdt 

— y 
r 


that   is,    the   potential   due  to  all  the  masses  in  the  region  t,  viz., 
outside  S. 

128.  Eqnipotential  Layers.  As  a  still  more  particular  case 
of  7),  if  the  surface  S  is  taken  as  one  of  the  eqnipotential  surfaces 
of  the  internal  distribution,  we  have  all  over  the  surface  F==  Vs=  const., 
and  the  constant  may  be  taken  out  from  the  first  integral, 

Now  by  Gauss's  theorem    /  / ^  dS  =  0;  accordingly, 

so  that  Vp  is  represented  as  the  potential  of  a  surface  distribution 
of  surface -density 

<J  =  — -     ^    =z cos(jrw)  =  --    -• 

^7C  on        4«y  ^        ^         45ry 

The  whole  mass  of  the  equivalent  surface  distribution  is 


11)  JJ.as^-lJpZas 

'n 
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which^  being  the  flux  of  force  outward  from  jS^  is  by  Gauss's  theorem^ 
§  123,  68),  equal  to  M,  the  mass  within  S. 

Accordingly  we  may  enunciate  the  theorem,  due  to  Chasles  and 
Gauss  ^):  — 

We  may  produce  outside  any  equipotential  surface  of  a  distribu- 
tion M  the  same  effect  as  the  distribution  itself  produces,  by  dis- 
tributing  over  that  surface  a  layer   of  surface -density  equal  to   - — 

times  the  outward  force  at  every  point  of  the  surface.  The  mass  of 
the  whole  layer  will  be  precisely  that  of  the  original  internal  dis- 
tribution. Such  a  layer  is  called  an  equipotential  layer.  (Definition 
—  A  superficial  layer  which  coincides  with  one  of  its  own  equi- 
potential surfaces.)  Reversing  the  sign  of  this  density  will  give  us 
a  layer  which  will,  (nUside,  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  bodies  within. 

The  above  theorem  has  an  important  application  in  determining 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  at  outside  points.  Equation  10)  shows  that 
the  potential  and  therefore  the  attraction  is  determined  at  all  outside 
points  if  F,  which  is  connected  with  ^  as  in  §  123,  is  known  at  all 
points  of  an  equipotential  surface.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  is  an  equipotential  surface.  Consequently  if  the 
value  of  g  is  known  from  pendulum  observations  at  a  sufficient 
number  of  stations  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  the 
attraction  at  all  points  outside  the  eiurth  can  be  calculated. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  point  P  is  teithin  S,  In  this  case,  we 
apply  Green's  theorem  to  the  space  within  S,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  integrals  over  the  infinite  sphere.  The  normal  in  the  above 
formulae  is  now  drawn  inward  from  S,  or  if  we  still  wish  to  use  the 
outward  normal,   we   change   the   sign  of  the  surface  integral  in  5), 

(P  inside  S). 

Note  that  both  formulae  5)  are  12)  are  identical  if  the  normal 
is  drawn  into  the  space  in  which  P  lies. 

Hence  within  a  closed  surface  a  holomorphic  function  is  deter- 
mined at  every  point  solely  by  its  values  and  those  of  its  normally 
resolved  parameter  at  all  points  of  the  surface,  and  by  the  values  of 
its  second  parameter  at  all  points  in  the  space  within  the  surface. 

A  harmonic  function  may  be  represented  by  a  potential  function 
of  a  surface  distribution. 


1)  Chasles,  Stir  Vattractioyi  d'uve  cauche  elUpsoidale  infiniment  mince,  Journ. 
Iilc.  Polytec,  Cahier  26,  p.  266,  18S7;  Gauss,  Allgemeim  Lehrsntze,  §  86.    iqqTp 
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Now  if  the  surface  S  is  equipotential,  the  ftuictioii  V  caimot  be 
harmonic  everywhere  within  unless  it  is  constant.  For  since  two 
eqnipotential  surfaces  cannot  cut  each  other^  the  potential  being  a 
one-valued  function^  successive  equipotential  surfaces  must  surround 
each  other^  and  the  innermost  one^  which  is  reduced  to  a  point,  will 
be  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum.  But  we  have  seen  (§  116) 
that  this  is  impossible  for  a  harmonic  function.  Accordingly  a  func- 
tion constant  on  a  closed  surface  and  harmonic  within  must  be  a 
constant. 

If  however  there  be  matter  within  and  without  S,  the  volume 
integral,  as  before,  denotes  the  potential  due  to  the  matter  in  the 
space  t  (within  5),  and  the  surface  integral  that  due  to  the  matter 
without.     If  the  surface  is  equipotential,  the  surface  integral 


"^ds 


The  first  integral  is  now  equal  to  49r,  so  that 

Vs  being  constant  contributes  nothing  to  the  derivatives  of  F,  so  that 
the  outside  bodies  may  be  replaced  by  a  surface  layer  of  density 

14)  (y^-i-|r__  J_2?'cos(JFn,)  =  ±/  • 
The  mass  of  the  surface  distribution, 

15)  JJ.dS^lJJ-lldS^  -  ^]^JjFco.iFn.)dS, 

fie  being  the  outward  normal,  is  the  inward  flux  of  force  through  5, 
which  is  equal  to  minus  the  mass  of  the  interior  matter,  and  is  not, 
as  in  the  former  case,  equal  to  the  mass  which  it  replaces. 

130.  G^anss's  Mean  Theorem.  As  an  example  of  equation  6) 
let  us  make  the  surface  S  a  sphere  with  center  at  P.  Then  in  the 
first  term  of  the  integral  we  have 


dn  d 


r         r 


which   is   constant   and   may  be  taken  outside  the  integral.     In  the 
second  term        being  similarly  taken  outside  the  integral,  we  have 
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// 


^dS^O 


since  the  function  is  harmonic  in  the  sphere  considered.    Accordingly 
the  formula  reduces  to  the  first  term 


16) 


Fp: 


4«r»  J  J 


VdS. 


The  surface  integral  represents  the  mean  value  of  V  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  surface,  43rr^  Thus  we 
haye  the  theorem  due  to  Gauss.  The  value  of  the  potential  at  any 
point  not  situated  in  attracting  matter  is  equal  to  the  mean  value  of 
the  potential  at  points  on  any  sphere  with  center  at  the  given  point 
and  not  containing  attracting  matter.  It  at  once  follows  from  this 
theorem  that  a  harmonic  function  cannot  have  a  point  of  maximum 
or  minimum,  for  making  the  sphere  about  such  a  point  small  enough 
the  theorem  would  be  violated. 

181.  Potential  completely  determined  by  ite  charao- 
teristic  Properties.  We  have  proved  that  the  potential  function 
due  to  any  volume  distribution  has  the  following  properties: 

1.  It  is,  together  with  its  first  differential  parameter,  uniform, 
finite,  and  continuous. 

2.  It  vanishes  to  the  first  order  at  cx>,  and  its  parameter  to  the 
second  order. 

3.  It  is  harmonic  outside  the  attracting  bodies,  and  in  them 
satisfies  .^  , 

^V=  —  47CQ. 

The  preceding  investiga- 
tion shows  that  a  function 
having  these  properties  is  a 
potential  function,  and  is 
completely  determined. 

For  we  may  apply  the 
above  formula  5)  to  all  space, 
and  then  the  only  surface 
integral  being  that  due  to 
the  infinite  sphere,  which 
vanishes,  we  have 

If  however,  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  a  function  V, 
except  that  a  certain  surfaces  S  its  first  parameter  is  discpntinuouf. 
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let  us  draw  on  each  side  of  the  sdrface  S  surfaces  at  distances 
equal  to  s  from  S,  and  exclude  that  portion  of  space  lying  between 
these,  which  we  will  call  S^  and  S^. 

If  the  normals  are  drawn  into  t  we  have 

The  surface  integrals  are  to  be  taken  over  both  surfaces  /S^  and 
S^  and  the  volume  integrals  over  all  space  except  the  thin  layer 
between  S^  and  S^.  This  is  the  only  region  where  there  is  discon- 
tinuity, hence  in  t  the  theorem  applies,  and 

,8)  i'.y-fjyl  (i)  iB^  ^SJvi^  (i) is. 

Now  let  us  make  s  infinitesimal,  then  the  surfaces  S^,  82  itpproach 
each  other  and  S.     V  is  continuous  at  S,  that  is,  is  the  same  on 

both  sides,  hence,  since  o"  (")  =  ~g  ~\r  ^^  ^^  '^"^^^  *^^  ^^^ 

two  terms  destroy  each  other.     This   is   not   so   for   the   next   two, 

dV  dV 

for  ^ —  is  not  equal  to  ^  because  of  the  discontinuity. 

In  the  limit,  then 

The  volume  integral,  as  before,  denotes  the  potential  /  /  j  -dt 
due  to  the  volume  distribution,  while  the  surface  integral  denotes 
the  potential  of  a  surface  distribution   /  I  y  where 

Hence  we  get  a  new  proof  of  Poisson's  surface  condition, 
§  127,  94). 

132.  Kelvin  and  Diriehlef 8  Principle.  We  shaU  now 
consider  a  question  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  DiricJUet's 
Problem. 

Given  the  values  of  a  function  at  all  points  of  a  closed  surface 
S  —  is  it  possible  to  find  a  fonction  which,  assuming  these  values 
on  the  surface,  is,  with  its  parameters,  uniform,  finite,  continuous, 
and  is  itself  harmonic  at  all  points  within  S? 
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This  is  the  internal  problem  —  the  external  may  be  stated  in 
like  manner,  specifying  the  conditions  as  to  vanishing  at  infinity. 
Consider  the  integral 

of  a  fiinction  u  throughout  the  space  t  within  S. 

J  must  be  positive,  for  every  element  is  a  sum  of  squares.     It 

cannot  vanish,  unless  everywhere  -5-  ==  o    =  ^  =  0,  that  is  w  =  const. 

'  '^  dx       dy       dz         ' 

But  since  u  is  continuous,  unless  it  is  Qonstant  on  S,  this  will  not 
be  the  case. 

Accordingly  j^^^^^ 

Now  of  the  infinite  variety  of  functions  u  there  must  be, 
according  to  Dirichlet,  at  least  one  which  makes  J  less  than  for 
any  of  the  others.  Call  this  function  v,  and  call  the  difference 
between  this  and  any  other  hs,  so  that 

u==v  +  hs, 
h  being  constant. 

The  condition  for  a  minimum  is  that 

J(v)  <  J(v  +  hs), 
for  all  values  of  h. 

Now 

du       dv   ,   ,d 


^^-  =  -0+^0—'  etc. 
ex       ox  dx 


2^)  ©'+©'+(13 


-l)'+©'+©'+*'!©"+©*+(l9'| 

^T  J  StJ  3s        dv  ds    .    dv  ds\ 
'^  ^^Xdxd^'^Jyd^'^Tz  dz] 
Integrating, 

2S)    J(.)  -  J(f)  +  K'J(.)  +  2»///(||  ^i  +  11  +  ll  H)  .i.. 
Now  in  order  that  J{v)  may  be  a  minimum,  we  must  have 

u)  WW + 2Hfff{ii  I-: + 1^  |i + 1- 1:)  i.  >  0, 

for  aU  values  of  h,  positive  or  negative.  But  as  s  is  as  yet  un- 
limited, we  may  take  h  so  small  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  term 
in  %  is  greater  than  that  of  the  term   in  ^^,   and   if  we  cJ 
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sign  of  h  opposite  to  that  of  the  integral^  making  the  product 
negative^  the  whole  will  be  negative. 

The  only  way  to  leave  the  sum  always  positive  is  to  have  the 
integral  vanish.  (It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  is  exactly  the 
process  of  the  calcnlns  of  variations.  We  might  put  dv  instead  of  hs.) 

The  condition  for  a  minimum  is  then 

But  by  Gh-een's  theorem,  this  is  equal  to 

s 
Now  at  the  surface  the  function  is  given,  hence  u  and  v   must 
have  the  same  values,  and  s  =  0. 

Consequently  the  surface  integral  vanishes,  'and 


^'         ///' 


8JvdT  =  0. 


But  since  s  is  arbitrary,  the  integral  can  vam'sh  only  if  everywhere 
in  t,  zfv  =  0,  V  is  therefore  the  function  which  solves  the  problem. 

The  proof  of  the  so -called  Existence -iiieorem,  namely,  that  there 
is  such  a  function,  depends  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  function 
which  makes  the  integral  J  a  minimum.  This  assumption  has  been 
declared  by  Weierstrass,  Kronecker,  and  others,  to  be  faulty.  The 
principle  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Dirichlet,  which  declares  that  there  is 
a  function  v,  has  been  rigidly  proved  for  a  number  of  special  cases, 
but  the  above  general  proof  is  no  longer  admitted.  It  is  given  here 
on  account  of  its  historical  interest.^) 

We  can  however  prove  that  if  there  is  a  function  v,  satisfying 
the  conditions,  it  is  unique.     For,  if  there  is  another,  v\  put 


u  =  V 


27)  .(„)-///((|-3%0+(£)>. 


1)  Thomson,  Theorems  with  refer  awe  to  the  solution  of  certain  FarUal 
Differential  Equations,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Math.  Joum.,  Jan.  1848;  Reprint 
of  Papers  in  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,  XIII.  The  name  Dirichlefs  Prinzip 
was  given  by  Riemann  {Werke,  p.  90).  For  a  historical  and  critical  discnsiion 
of  this  matter  the  student  may  consult  Burkhardt,  Potcntictlth^orie  in  the 
Encyklopadie  der  Mathematik,  Bacharach,  Abriss  der  Gesdiichtc  der  Potential' 
theorie,  as  well  as  Harkness  and  Morley,  Theory  of  Functio7)s,  Chap.  IX,  Picard, 
Traite  d* Analyse,  Tom.  11,  p.  88.  It  has  been  quite  recently  shown  by  Hilbert 
that  Riemann's  proof  given  above  can  be  so  modified  as  to  be  made  rigid. 
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On  the  surface^  since  v^s^v'y  U'^0.  In  t,  since  zfv  and  dv' 
are  zero,  ^u  =  0.  Accordingly  J(u)  =  0.  But,  as  we  have  shown, 
this  can  only  be  if  m  *=  const.  But  on  S,  w  =»  0,  hence,  throughout 
T,  w  =  0  and  v  =  v'. 

133.  Oreen'8  Theorem  in  Orthogonal  Onnrilinear  Co- 
ordinates. We  shall  now  consider  Green's  theorem  in  terms  of 
any  orthogonal  coordinates,  beginning  with  the  special  case  forming 
the  divergence  theorem,  §  117,  85). 


28)    -  /  /  [X  cos  (nx)  +  F cos  (ny)  +  Zcos  (»^)]  dS 


dX  ,    dY  ,  dZ\, 

^i^  +  rA^^- 

Instead  of  the  components  X,  F,  Z,  let  us  consider  the  projec- 
tions PifP'g,  Ps  ^f  *  vector  P  along  the  directions  of  the  tangents 
to  the  coordinate  lines  qx,q^f  q^  at  any  point.  Then  projecting  along 
the  normal  n  to  5,  we  have  tiie  integrand  in  the  surface  integral 

29)  Pi  cos  («Wi)  +  Pa  cos  (nn^)  +  Pg  cos  (nnj). 

If  we  divide  the  volume  T 
up  into  elementary  curved 
prisms  bounded  by  level  sur- 
faces of  $2  ^^^  Qaj  as  in  the 
case  of  rectangular  coordinates 
(Pig.  136),  we  have,  at  each 
case  of  cutting  into  or  out 
of  S  respectively, 

±  dS  cos  (wnj)  ===  diSi, 

where  dS^  is  the  area  of  the 
part  out  by  the  prism  from 
the  level  surface  q^. 
Now  by  §  114, 


Fig.  186. 


accordingly  i 

30)     -//a  cos  («« J  dS  =  -//a  ^  '^^ 

the  change  from  the  double  to  the  triple  integral  involving  the  same 
considerations  as  in  the  proof  given  for  rectangular  coordinates  in 

§   115.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Transforming  the  other  two  integrals  in  like  manner, 
31)     —  r /{Pi  cos  (nni)  +  Pg  cos  (nn^)  +  Pg  cos  (nn^)]  dS 

=fff{HiKO + 4.  (A) + kmu^'^^^- 

But  this  is  equal  to 

///divP.dr. 


But  since 

^l        ^1       '>s 


dt  =  ^^^  ^  ^^». 


multiplying  and  dividing  the  last  integrand  in  31)  by  h^h^h^  we  find 
that  since  the  volume  integrals  are  equal  for  any  volume,  ttie  integrands 
must  be  equal,  or 

If  the  vector  is  lamellar,  its  projections  are  the  partial  parameters 
according  to  ^i,  ^g;  Ss  ^^  i**  potential  V  (§  110), 

Equation  32)  then  becomes 

33)  ^F  =  A,ft,  A3  j  ^^-  (^\^  ^^^)  +  ^  (^\^  gZ)  +  _  ( J^  _I)  j . 

This  result  for  the  value  oi  ^V  was  given  by  Lame,  by  means 
of  a  laborious  direct  transformation.  The  method  here  used  is  a 
modification  of  one  given  by  Jacobi  and  Somoff.^) 

In  order  to  prove  Ghreen's  theorem  in  its  general  form,  we  remark 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  mixed  parameter  of  the  two  functions  U 
and  F  as  a  geometric  product  we  have 

34)  /l{UyV)  =  P^Pj^  +  P^Pi'  +  P^Pi' 

l^Si  dq^  "^   ^^dq^  dq^  "^     ^dq^  dq^' 

Forming  the  volume  integral,  and  integrating  the  first  term  partially 
according  to  g^  we  obtain 

1)  Lam^,  Jowrnal  de  VEcole  Polytechnique ,  Cahier  23,  p.  216,  1833;  Legons 

mr  les  Goordonnees  curviligties,  II.    Jacobi,  fiber  eine  partikuldre  Losung   der 

partiellen  Differentialgleichung  JV=0,  Crelle's  Journal,  Bd.  86,  p.  113.     Somoff, 

Theoretische  Mechanik,  II.  Teil,  §§  61,  52.  r^^^^T^ 
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which  as  above  is  equal  to 

Integrating  the   other  terms  in  like   manner  we  obtain  the  general 
formula^ 

=  -J J  f/pi j£co8(n,«)  +  Axg^ooB (M,n)  +  hs^coB(nsn)jdS 

~JJJ  ^1^9^  \KK  W^)  "^  ^2,  (*A  Wj 

in  which  each  integrand  4b  found  to  correspond  to  one  of  those  in 
§  115,  20). 

184.  Stokes's  Theorem  in  Orthogonal  OnrvUinear  Co- 
ordinates. The  proof  of  Stokes's  theorem  given  in  §  30  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  curvilinear  coordinates.^)  Let  Pj,  P^,  Pj  be  the 
projections  of  a  vector  P  on  the  varying  directions  of  the  tangents 
to  the  coordinate  lines  at  any  point.  Then,  the  projections  of  the 
arc  ds  being  dSi,  ds^,  ds^,  we  consider  the  line- integral 

B  B 

37)      J=rP COS  (P, ds) ds  -=J{P^ds^  +  P^dSj  +  JP^ds^) 


A 
B 

A 

B 

=filt,dq,  +  B,dq,  +  Ikdq,), 

R.=     . 

where 


1)  Webster.    Note  on  Stokes's  theorem  in  Curvilinear  Coordinates.    Bull. 
Am.  Math.  Soc.,  2nd  Ser..  Vol.IV.,  p.  438,  1898.  Digitized  by GoOglc 
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Let  us  now  make  an  infuutesimal  transformation  of  the  curve 
as  in  §  30.     Then  the  change  in  the  integral  is 

B 

A 

The  last  three  terms  can  be  integrated  by  parts,  giving 

B  B 

39)  JB,ddq.-^K8q.  I  -Jsq.dR,,  (fi-1,2,3), 

1  A 

and,  since  the  integrated  terms  vanish  at  the  limits, 

40)     8I==J(dB^dq^+iBidq^  +  dB^dq^-dR^Sq^-dR^dq^^dRf^8q^), 

Performing  the  operations  denoted  by  d  and  d,  as  on  p.  85,  six  of 
the  eighteen  terms  cancel,  and  there  remain  the  terms, 

41)  5/=/[(d«,dg.-dj3dft)j||-||) 

Now  the  changes  dq^,  dq^,  d^j,  dq^y  in  the  coordinates  correspond 

to  distances  ^         ^         ^         j 

_*^,    ^?«,     *?»,    ^, 
K       \       K       K ' 

measured  along  the  coordinate  lines,  and  the  determinant  of  these 
distances,  . 

is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  projection  on  the  surface  gi  of  the 
infinitesimal  parallelogram  swept  over  by  the  arc  ds  during  the  trans- 
formation.    Calling  this  area  dS,  and  its  normal  n,  we  have 

^  (*&  dqj^  -  dq^  dq^)  =  cos  (nwj  dS. 

If  we  now  continually  repeat  the  transformation,  until  the  curve  1 
joining  AB  is  transformed  into  the  curve  2,  the  total  change  in  1 
is  equal  to  the  surface  integral  over  the  intervening  surface, 

42)    261=^1,-^1, 
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Accordingly   the    components    of   cd  »-  curl  P   along    the    coordinate 
directions  are,  inserting  the  valaes  of  R^,  R^,  B^. 


°.-*.M4©-4;(^))' 

«)         ".-^M3s(^;)-4,(^)|' 


If  these  vanish;  the  vector  P  is  lamellar^  *  and  the  above  equa- 
tions give  the  conditions  that 

so  that 


as  in  the  previous  section. 


135.  Laplace's  Bquation  in  Spherical  and  Cylindrical 
Coordinates.    Applying  equation  33)  to  spherical  coordinates 

d^V       2  dV       1   d^V       1  ^^.r.dV  ,         1        d^V 
"*  dr^  "^  r   ar  "^  r*  g^'  *^  r«^^^^a>  "^  r^sin'-a-  5^' 

We  may  apply  this  equation  to  determine  the  attraction  of  a 
sphere.  For  external  points  ^F=»0,  and  since  hy  symmetry  V  is 
independent  of  %'  and  ^>^ 

4-N  i»F  ,    2  dF      ^  d  /odV\       ^ 


But  since 


r 


]im{rr)  =  M, 
Iim[-c  +  cV]==  Jf, 

r=flO 
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Apply  the  above  tranfiformation  to  cylindrical  coordinates 
hs  =  1,     JIq  =  1,     h(a=  —7 

If  we  apply  this  to  calculate  the  potential  due  to  a  cylindrical 
homogeneous  body  with  generators  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  and  of 
infinite  lengthy  the  potential  is  independent  of  z  and  satisfies  at 
external  points ,  T^^v      Ti^v 


47) 


^~a^«+a]^ 


If  the  cylinder  is  circular,   V  is  independent  of  (o,  and  we  have 
the  ordinary  di£ferential  equation 

d^V  ^    1  dV      ^  d  I    dV\       ^ 


dV       ., 


c 

9 


48) 


dV 
dg 

The  force  in  the  direction  of  q 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  first 
power  of  Q. 

We  may  verify  this  by  direct 
calculation.  Let  us  consider  the 
cylinder  as  infinitely  thin,  with  cross- 
section  &,  We  will  find  the  com- 
ponent of  force  in  the  direction  of  q. 

The  action  of  dm  at  £r  on  P  at 
distance  q  (Fig.  137)  is 
dm  dm 


Pig.  187. 


The  component  parallel  to  q  is 


dm         /     V        gdm 

_cos(()s)  =  V  • 


Now  since,  calling  the  density  8j  dm  ■• 
total  force  in  direqtion  q 


d&dz,  we  have  for  the 


49) 


F==2 


s 


d&gdz 
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■(7)5.+-'.(,-,-<f    'l-"<f  (90T 

9i9q 

<(--]  —  =  -— -  <-  =  i:  'a  =   1  joi  90UIS  pire 

••■+ng)^.^-)^+""'G0(/-)+w-(.'-'V-|  (801 

'ra9i09qj; 
s^iojiLBj^  iq  do{9A9p  sn  :^9|  ^  jo  noTi|onnj  b  sb  siq:^  8inj[9pisnoQ 
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9i9qii 


'(98!.T  iqnd)  Z9LI  a^ony     s^uvj;  op   pvoy.i  9p  •tiwjjf     ^/Ba:^^UBid 
89 p  djniSg  «|  9p  :|9  89pxoj^qds   sap  8noi:|9Vi!|!^«   sap  auo^qXn  ^dO'e^d^'j  (x 


i  T  *^ 

9A«i[  eii  naqj;,    't/  =  (at^)  soo  :jnd  ptre  'u]3uo  eq:^  raoij  ^^  eoirei^sip  9  :^« 

aon9in9Anoo  loj  sa  i^e^j  inSuo  9q!^  moij  dorn^sip  aq:^  loj  ^  9iiiaj9S9j 
'i^niod  p9X9  £ws  moij  90irB^sTp  9if^  joj  p  i9y\9i  9X['\  9sn  Mon  lysxp 
^M.  *soniomiin{  |B9U9qd8  jo  S9U9S  'B  ni  'si  'yavi^  ^snoi^onnj  sno9n99 
-omoq  JO  89U98  «  ni  p9do{9A9p  9q  8i«M|«  A'sm  ^i  'niSiio  9T{'\  si  !^niod 
p9xg  9T[^  U9qM  (^d90X9  uoi^^oxmj  sno9U93oraoi[  «  !|ou  si  iji  q3noq(^|B 
puB  'i?  *^  ^x  S9:^«uipiooo  9q!^  JO  uoii^ounj  OTUorai«x{  «  8i  'j  i^niod  p9xg 

Atxb  raojj  sr  '^  'x  ijutod  9i{!^  jo  90TrB^8Tp  9Xf\  JO  |«)0idi09J  9q!^  ^-  :^«xp 
iiODq   9^     -eoire^Bia:   pioojdToeH  jo   ^nemdoieAeo:   '9^T 

'89i(^J9dojd  i^nnqjodmi  Ji9i:[(^  jo  9no  oiojj  pti^  ipqs  9ii  s|9iinoni£|od 

9891{!}    JO     raiOJ     9X[Jj      'f/    UT    {'BlinOIliXod    «    iq    p998TI|B8     ST    noT!(«nb9 

pii:(n9i9jg^Tp  9q!^  u  jo  B9n|«A  pu89!^in  loj  (^«q^  '8^n9T09j9O0  9q!}  Smnim 
-J9:f9p  ptre  7/  m  S9U98-Ji9iiod  «  (^)**dr  JOj  8nT!^98ni  iq  'lUioqs  9ono 
(^'B  9q  K'Bxa  ^  omonii'Bq  i«noz  9q:^  joj  noisB9idx9  |«J9n98  9q^  pn^ 
'oinonu^q  90Vjin8  p3J9n98  9q:^  I]«^dp  ni  9Jom  8niJ9pisnoo  i^noqi^iii  'moh 
jfBqs  9^     •uoi!^Bnba[  |«i!^n9i9j^iQ  s^9jpu939r[  8«  nii0in[  81   stqj;, 

•0  =  ''j(x  +  «)«  +  (^(«t'-T)}^;  (TOT 

<f/  =  ^  800 

8u4!^nd  JO 
'0  =  (.^^^#Tn8)^*^«  +  -j(l  +  «)«  (001 

9A'Bq  9M  'd6  JO  (^n9pn9d9pnT  si  qoiqM  '"j"  onioraj«q  |«noz  9q(^  si  **^  jj 
(^•90«|d'Brj  iCq  n9Ai8  iL|prai3uo  uoi:^'Bnb9  8^90Bid«T;  jo  nuoj  9q:^  sx  siqj^ 
'((b  '■fl')"^  oinonuBq  90«jjii8  «  iq  p99si!^«s  nor('BQb9  |«i^n9i9j^ip  9if^  sv 

'O-^'^l^^'  +  lif-^-^nislf +  -^a  +  «)«.4uis      (66 

in«jqo  9ii  **^«^  =  "yl  siq:^  ui  (^nd  9ii  jj 

•0- (rrr)f + Li*'")f + (.7i^)f «""  (8« 

89raoo9q  0  =ylF 
ptre  *ggx  §  ui  89'^'Bnipjooo  pB0ii9qds  o^ui  io:f«i9do  s^90W|d«rj  p9rajoj 
-sirejq  9A«q  9^    -89i|«iiTpJOOO  TVOfjeqds  VT  BOfVOiiuvH  '9^T 


Noixojitii^  ivixKai.o<i  KvmoxAVSN  ratiied  by 


Goo^ 


.(-;}?g,+„.F  =  [M800]«^ 


n9AT8  eq  O!^  idinroui  eqi^  m  penimjdt^ep  si  ]p'  (^uw^snoo  9x1^  jo  onpiA 
8q(^  neqii  ^oinoinjvq  eo'Bjins  |«noz  eqi).  so^i^Ti^saoo  qoiqii  (sfji)  boo  m 
|BiraonX|od  eqj;,  'BOinomi^  I^^OZ  P^IPK)  ©lopjoq'^  ei«  somoniivq  ©m 
'senoz  oi^in  oovjms  QUf^  ^V}^TP  qorq^  9pn!(i:f«{  jo  spfpued  u  m  oidqds 
«  JO  oovjins  aq!^  8in!^09SJ9(^in  ^8:^001  9B9tj(\  ei9  soinsoo  esoq^  89|Sire 
JO  senoo  xvpioJio  u  s^nesoidei  aoneq  puB  'x  ~'  P^^  X  ^^eiii^dq  8in^][ 
Ofooj  i«9J  u  OABq  0^  iLAioqs  ©q  S^m   0  =  {(^•*)so^)'!i  uoi!^«nb9  aqj^ 

UT  pnmoni|od  «  i{dmi6  eq  n?^  omouLreq  93t>p,ns  eq:)  ()«q:( 
08  '^  pira  0  JO  sjeMod  ipio  inw^noo  [{lii  siqi)  ^mx^  ifnepiAe  si  'w 

eifiiAi  piro  ^sex« 
ei^vnipjooe  eqi^  jo  eno  loj  spni  eqi)  e^w^  ^i^^neraeAxioo  X«in  eii  'epioinoe 
eraooLroq    9X^  jo   sexv  oq(  n^  H     'SOTnonuvH   rni02   '1^1 

•X»>  +  gH«f  +  ,«2    'T«g^w  +  g'«^  +  g^2 
snopvjej  eq!(  o:(  i^oefqiiB  esjnoe  jo  ei«  R^neie^oo  eqj;, 

(g^  +  g/f  +  r^)  («M^w  +  «!«%  +  Yi)  -}f  =  !4 

ii'ttg       i^a?*28       i^'wfi        *«*/ 
/^_a1_  _      «-^      _  ._1^  _  ?^\  1,1  ^^ 

(f)  (?■»+ f  ■»+?■;)(?■«+''/'»+?■')  ^r - 
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9X{%  pug  |i«n8  eii  soraonuBq  9T{'\  8uTAuop  jo  poqi^ora  9T{'\  o(j«j:^sn|{i  oj;, 
■OTUonLreq  eqi^  jo  ssxv  ©q:^  pojpK)  wb  «y  ' ' '  '^^  '^¥  suoi'^ooxTp  aqj;, 

Xi^qiqiv  0JA%  Bdonpoi!^in  i(  Xioao  aoxne  puB  'u  oojSdp  jo  oinomxeq  b 


flpuodseijoo  ^i  o:^  puB  (j  +  w)  —  eaiSop  jo  oinouLreq  pioueqds  «  8t 

(D^^F-'^  (te 

ouoj  eq!(  in  'j  aojSap  jo  omonuBq  pueiiaS  9q!^  eAvq 
8ii  ']p'  ^P-^7  V  ^^  SoT^ldi^pim  pnB  'si^irei^snoo  XiBx^iqjB  oat^  sniw^tioo 
oraoutreq  qi\^  'j=gH«  +g^w  +g^2  ®^^S     '^oiSep  •^sjg  aq:^  jo  si  qoiqii 

.(f)^H-V  _    fee 

9q!^  spnodsaxioo  !^t  o'\  pire  *g  —  aaiSap  jo  onioraiBq  «  ex  (— j  ^  pire 

e         e  g  ^      8 

"M  =  (#^)flOO      '%  =  (^'^)bOO      "^  ==  (a?^^)  800 

f4\  ^«e  /e  »«e 


^     \t;  x3    ^8    .8  "^^^ 


aABtf  9Jt  <—  =  ^-j^  onionuBq  eqij  spnods 
-9X100   J?  =  ®^   o:f   ^^3S     '(^  +  ^  +  ^)  —  '^  99j89p  JO  oinoraiBq  b  si 

<u .  i!i  /^  «^ 

i^Bqij  OS  'oniouuBq  b  Jl9a^i  st  oiuoxruBq  b  jo  9Ai(^BAU9p  Awe  pnB 
•ItOIXONHJ  TVIXKaXOd  KVIKOXi^aK  iM^e^byLiOOg^g 


jT  donig  snuoj  :^noni9Anoo  einos  lopisnoo 
^gauq  ifiM.  9ii  '80Tnoiaj«i{  I'Boijaqds  m  :(n9mdo|9A9p  jo  noii(89iib  qxq 
8iiu9pisno9   9ioj9g    -soTnonuvH  TVOfJeqds  Jo  suuoj  -g^x 

'S99jS9p   9AI!(«S9n   pire   9AT!(l60d  JO    80niOTIU«q   HI   S9TI9S    9J{^ 

9Bn  i^BQm  9ii  's9J9qds  OTi^n9onoo  om^  iiq  p9pimoq  99«dB  9q^  loj 

••••+^^;^+'z;^+«z^=^  (16 

'Xi^in^ni  %'s  rpyxBA  qoiqii  ^99j89p  9AT^'BS9n  jo  sonioniXBq  jo 
B9U98  9J['\  Si({  ra9|qoid  J9:^no  9q:^  IBPJ  io^nreni  9]|tj  ut  ^Cbui  9M 

'noT!^n|os  i£[no  9q:^  si  '\i  snoi^^ipnoo  9Xf^  [ps  8|9|nj  89U98 

9q:^    O^^S      'n^^   ^   ^^^P    (06    B9U98    9q!(    '  89819 AHOO    (gg    89IJ9S    91^   Jl 

9iopi9q!}  <^  i(yp^}  9X{!(  JO  9n!(iiA  m  (gg  89U98  9q^  JO  xnj&\  Smpnods 

-9X109    9q^    HVq^   889|   81    (Og    S9U9B    9T{%    JO    UH9^    Xl9Ag;      -^    JO    89I1I«A 

n9Ai9   9q:^   89^«(    89U98   9q:^   99«jjn8   9X[\   ^Y     'omonuBq   81    ':^n98j9A 
-noo  JT  '(og  S9U98  9ip  9J0j9J[9q!^  puB  'oiuouuBq  81  rai9!j  qo«9  10^ 

■■■■  +  'Af  +  'JL~+''A-A  (06 

89U98   9I{(^   iq   p9A|08   81   ni9|q0ld   piTU9!^UT   9Jf\^ 

'"•'X  +  'X  +  'X--A  (68 

^Bomonuvq  90«jjni8  jo  89U98  9:(ni^T  ire  ui  90«jinB  91^ 
!^«  p9dopA9p  9q  HBO  jf  siiTpBi  JO  9i9qd8  B  Hiq^^T^  omouuBq  noTi^omij 
B  ji  •9J9qd8  9Tp  JOj  ra9|qojd  Sj^^iq^J-nQ  9aio8  Xbiu  9m  sonrouuBH 
9S9q:^  JO  snB9ui  ig    'ejeqds  'oj  meiqo;!^  Bi^^nopia  'S^T 

'9^T8oddo  ptiB  jvf^a  9JB  soniomjBq 
8nipnod89xioo  om^  9q!^  jo  899j89p  9q:^  9i9qii  'soraoixuBq  jrepnoiio  jo 
iqj9dojd  8nipnod99iioo  oqi^  qijiM  Biq:^  9j:Bdino3      (j  +  m)  —  99x89p  jo 

'i9q(^onB  8pnods9ii09  9J9q!^  u  99jS9p  JO  '*j;«^  =  *t4  oraoniiBq 

|B9II9qd8    AWS     0%    i£|3uTpj[000Y      -(X  +  W)  —     99x89p    JO     81     ^J^  (j^„g)_.* 

's9(^Bnipiooo  9q(^  ui  iC^iun  99jS9p  jo  si  .*  pira  *u  99j89p  jo  81  "j^  o^^g 
•oraouiiBq  B  81  ''j^tuU  (^onpojd  9ip  '(x  +  wg)  —  =  «<  ji  iRn9nb98U0Q 
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*(gg  pcre  (=|^g  8noT!(«nb9  jo  aiifiiA  iq 

"Jl-ta^Cl  +  iu)iU  +  «^Fta^  =  {^Avi*)r  (88 

*w  oaiSdp  JO  omonLreq  «  st  '*^  jj 

(g^  +  «*  +  g^)  t-tu^  (g  -  W*)  «<«  +  g-u.^W<e  =  {m^)F  (L8 

!^9S   9ii 


'gi*?f -ttt^  (g  —  W)  W  +  g—«».iW  = 


90UT8  ptre  '^u  =  n  (^nj 

'z'fi^x  JO  8uoi:^ounj  snonini^noo  om'j  iire  oq  a  puB  n  jj 

'*!<4  OTUOuuBq 
oqi}  jo^  nor^Bi^nasdiddi  |TOiJ!(9inoe8  «  69Ai8  9i9qd8  qxq  q^iii  noT^098 
-i9i^uT  98oqii  'w  J9pio  JO  9U00  B  8:^n989id9J  0  ==  "J[  noT:^Bnb9  9qj^ 
'omomjeq  99'Bjin8  «  p9f]B0  8i  'snipiij  i^iim  jo  9i9qd8  'B  jo  90«tjxn8 
9q^  no  **^  JO  9ii|«A  9T{%  8ni9q  **j[  •d&ins.§'Xns  pii«  'd6soo4UT8  ^^800 
9noT!^onnj  oij!(9niono8u!^   9q!^  jo  uoi'joiinj  sno9a98omoq  «  si  "j;  9J9qii 

89uioo9q  "^  onionii'Bq  9q4 
^800  ^  =  5r 

'd6  UT8  ^  ins  ^  =  ^ 

^(b  800  ^  ins  ^  =  rz? 

^db  ^^  ^A,   89:^BIITpJ009   pOlIOqds   !^9B1II   9ii  JJ 

'zfix  \fi-fi^s!^  'fi^-^g^S  'fi^-^g^S  ^8^-^g^8  's^-^g^S  'g^-^g^8     8  =  ^ 

''    'a:;?  '0^  '^a?    \sf  —  ^fi     ^fi  —  ^x    g  =  w 

'^  '^  ^x     i  =  u 

rsomonii'Bq  ^n9pn9d9piii  8niAL0||0j 
eq:^  'g  ^g  'x  'o  ==  w  joj  pug  oii  '8!|U9iogj900  oq:^  8inninu9!(9p  pire 
^ot^ounj   8no9n98oinoq  ij^iqj's  9q!^  8ni!(vi:^n9J9j^i(j     'Sdjchuvxg[ 

KOixoitn^  TracKaxod  NviNOXAvaK  Hii^ed  by  Goog^ 


'0881  '89nbyi!DWf^ip>jq: 

•6881  't  pa  'Itnunof 
8^9dQ  \,S3Tibu)^nionoi3ux   Bou^g  eap  eono&ieAnoQ  vi  Jug,,  *!>9n^uiG  (s 


oiuouLren  «  JO  s^n9Togj900  /    .    w    .    x  ®q^  Snoure  suorj«{9J     .  ^  -.  9jre 

9i9i[:>  q«q!j  os  ^qsnreA  jp  ifsiiui  aju9io^90o  — , -^t-x  os9xp  'itrBorjn9pi 

,  •*  \t     **/ 

qsiinsA  (xj  ST  noTi^amij  9ip  jj  '8iiu9:f  — ^  ^  snroi^aoo  i{3inpioooB 
pire  g  — '  w  99j89p  JO  noTi^oiinj  8no9n98omoi{  «  si  b9at!^9AU9p  pnoo98 
^\  JO  rans  9qx    '^^ajQ'\  ^^_^^^^^_^^^  =  I  +  w+--8  +  2  +  T  e^^J^oo 


,0  g_Ji  8  *ot?  +  ...g2r  g^„a:« '»-•'»  + 

u  99j89p  JO  noitpmij  8no9n98onioq  pu9n98  9i{j^ 

8noi:^«nb9 
sno9ns:^piuiis  aq;^  jo  uoi:^n|OB  9  ew  st  ijBq^  ^90«d8  in  (^uiod  «  jo  sf'fi  ^x 
89!^9Tnpjooo  9i[^  JO  nor^onuj  omonLniq  8Q09n98oinoi{  v  8«  p9ii99p  si 
u  99j89p  JO  omonLreg  {B9U9qdg  y    -«OTaoiiu«H  TVOfJeqds  T^T 

'jjBOinoj  'U96unfpt9i6pn^uojojft(i  9Jpt^T^J[  'j9q9^-inrBra9ig  ijj  d-BHQ 
'l  inoj^  ^dsfipmyj^  ,^?»'y;  'P^^Id  -^-^Sd^m  tt^tpvjpm  jtap  pun  u^tpvjup 
J9p  9U09t(x  'Ja3[09uoxj  !|pi8noo  ppoqs  ^uapni^s  9ip  ^^09fqn8  ijiiw|Joduii 
siq;^  JO  !(n9in!(«9J!;  piSjJ  pire  ^pij  qt{'\  joj  (g'iJ^FI^HTa  ^^  p9!}«9J!^ 
iluo^ovjeii^QS  ^sig,  svii  qoiqii  ^iCj[n:^n90  siq:^  jo  8nor^89nb  {B9i!(Bni9if^«in 
i^iniqjodnii  !^BOin  9X[\  jo  9iio  p9iiuoj  ^9{qiS8od  9q  jpiqB  ^namdopAap  aip^ 
ij«H:^  suoi^ipnoo  aq:^  jo  noi:^Bnimj9((9p  9q^  pire  'noi'^ounj  9ii'^  8^n989id9J 
£]pn!ps  pnaoj  snq:^  :(n9nido|9A9p  9q^  !^«q:^  SniAOid  jo  noi:^89nb  9iy^ 
'S((n9i09j900  9T{!^  9nimj9:^9p  o'\  9{q«  8«Ai  'ajqissod  svii  ^^uomdopAop  9i{^  :(«ip^ 
Suttunssv  oqM.  '(^i9iino^  iq  n9Ai3  svii  s!^n9io^900  9X{%  loj  nuoj  siq^ 
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0 
•cop  CD  WUI8  ' 


0  0 

'cop  C9  W  800  (cd)^  r^  =  «*fr       'cDp  (cd)^   C"^  =  V  (gg 

Bnu9(^   OM!^  aifl  Smi^iiii'ptni   'puSaqni   qj^   m   ainsoo   eq((  Smpiredxa 

•g  ^q  optAip  (jsnui  8ii  ^0  =  ***  ^^vl 

0 

•op  (c6  -  CD)  w  soo  (cd)^  C^  =  ((6)«*j;  (gg 

eqij    "*^    opnonuBq   jre|noiTO    oifj   joj   pug   8ii   ^iSurpjoooy     •(^)'"jf» 
0((  psnbe  si  qorqAL  ,j^w  ex{i(  i^doozd  saqsnroA  i^qSu  eq!(  no  nuei^  XieAg; 

•op  (d6  --  cd)  m  800  (cD)"jf  /  ^=s  cop  (d&  —  cd)  ta  soo  (cd)^  /       (x8 
•acg  o:f  0  ^^-9  o^'BJ^d^^  pnw  cop  (d6  —  cd)  w  soo  iiq  sopis  ipoq  i|dTijpijij 

i^YX  1^=  (CDWUTS  •'ff  +  (DWSOO  "V)  j^=  (cd)^  (Qg 

00  00 

801198  oufomonoSiJ^ 
9!jni5in  !jn93i8AU00  oip  in  p9dopA9p  9q  ireo  (o) j^  uoiijoiraj  oip  ijBifj 
9soddns  iiou  sn  !(9rj  *sonionu<B]Q  ^Bouoqdg  qr^iii  XSofetni  9T{!^  ^oqs  o:^ 
J9pio  nr  'ggx  §  '(g9  vpinLioj  s^n99i{)  jo  9on9nb98uoo  «  sb  moqi}  oonpop 
o;^  p9Xi9j9id  oABq  9m  :^nq  '(o)"*J  Jo  oniBA  qjj^  Sinqjosin  ^noi^«j89^in 
(^oojip  iiq   p9onp9p  i|dniTS  i!j9A  9q  ttbo  s^^^nsoi  qlro!^oduIT   oii!(   9S9qj;, 

0 

•«>p'jy  7  ^  '^  (6L 

^*  9A'Bq    i^pn9pTA9    9AL    ^IJUBl^SnOO    B 

®T  ^iT  ^^S     '0  ^^®^^®  ^  JO  sonpiA  ijB  joj  pire  ^u  jo   89n|BA  ip  loj 

0 

'op  (d6  -  o)  w  800  {wYx  fj  =  C*)"*!!  (8L 

*(tt  +  t«)  'o  =  ap(d)-c))u900'^x  I  (ii 

vg 

snoii^Bnbo  i^uwjjoduii  oq^  OABq  oal  ptre  'qsnreA  ijsnni  ^^w  Qxjf^ 
i^dooxo   d  JO  loiiod  ifjOAO  jo  i^noio^ooo  oqi^  '^f  ^^^^  ^^I  ^  P  sonpiA 

NOIXONIIJ  TVIXNaXOd  KVINOXMaK  ^M^"^  ^'  ^o8 


'd  JO   siajiod  in  saijas  ot^iugin  ub  si   ^vfiix   QTjf^   no   noissaidza   aqj;, 


vg 


0 

piTB 

A2 
eA'Bq  9ii  aoneiajnmojio  eq;^  '\^  ^^qj^     'W  eejSap  jo  omonLroq  iBpiojp 
B  SI  qoiqii  '"•^  uoi(^ontij  «  oij   noi'^cnbe   ijsb^  eip  i^dd'e   sn   !^9|   siip 
op  0%  lapjo  nj     'uiioj  i^namdAnoo  eiom  «  nt  ^i  pug  o%  peaoojd  A'sxn. 
QJA  '!^ueindo{9A9p  9i{^  JO  ^i^i^iqissod  9J{^  8nT!(!(iinpY    '9on9i9jiimoji9  9T[^ 

wo   S9U9S   9ip  JO     90U98l9AUO0    91{:j    H8l|q«!JS9    IfOU    S90p    Stqjj^ ^   piTB 

jI  jo    s9n|«A    |'BJ9qdu9d    qv^    3inA|0Ain    '90U9J9jinnoiio    aq:^    pimoJB 

B|«jS9{|in   9:^IIig9p    9in    Vpi^JUL  JO    8^n9I9^909    9TJ\^   ^SOinOiniVq  J13[nOJIO  JO 

S9U9S  9!^nipn  iTB  in  'd6  'd  89:^Binpiooo  s^i  jo  noi^^oiroj  «  s«  p9do|9A9p  si 
^A  W^  OB  %uTmJ^  JO  dbtisoOud  ioi^obj  «  ':^sj]j  oip  ijd90X9  'pM39:^iii 
9i{!}   JO   mi9*\  i{0«9   mojj  :(no   93fB:^  i'^xm   9^   ^S9niso9   aq:^   Sinptrodxg; 
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(QI 


9A«ii  9^  'ff—  o:^  SuipJOOOB  3ui9q  pinuou  9ip  (y\ 
(^09d89i  qi^iii  iioi!t«i(^n9i9j^ip  ^(gg  ni  ^8o{  jo  9n|BA  ^\jj^  8ni:|i9STr[ 

•db  =s  CD 

8S9pm  'g-  =  d  ji  os|B  pira  'jf  >  ^  Ji   :|n98i9Auoo   si   s9ij9s   sym, 
•(d6  —  co) w 800 -  ^-|^—  ff2o|  = 

T 

((di_a,),„--9  +  (rf,_„),u»)  "J  Y^^Y  -  ff  20I  =  ^801  (f^i 

oo 

3uini«^qo  'in9J09qj;,  s^ioi^lbj^  iq 
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pun 


((*-n,),-df  -1)801 

[((A_.o),-d  +  (di-a,).^)  I  -  ^J  +  x]  ff  =  ■«  (8L 


inv^qo    9ii   8J[0!)0BJ 

oi^ni  8nr^«jre(l96  puB  'spiT;^xi9aodx9  m  9n|'BA  s^t  -esi'^u 

(d  —  Cd)sO0  IOJ  3in!^9«Tn  'gjf  lOqOBJ  9Tp  3inA0UI9^ 

•  J((6  -  CD)  soo  djfg  -  jd  +  gg-]  =  ^ 

T 

s^mod  0M(^ 
9q:^  n99ii!(9q  90in^BTp  9T{'\  loj  8A«q  9M  n9qj^ 
•db  'd  9on9J9jniuoJTO  9ifj  nrqijiii  j  ijmod  «  jo 
puB  CD  '2f  9q  9X0JT0  9^*^  JO  99n9J9jinn9Jio  9^!^  no 
!^nTod  B  JO  S9:(Binpiooo  JB{od  9q:^  :^9q;  '9piT0  b 
JO   90n9I9JUinOJIO    9T{%  no  89U9S  9u^9monoSiJ!^  B 

in  noi!^oniij  b  jo  :^n9radopA9p  9qij  niwjqo  o(^  'gSI  §  ^(89  ^P^nioj  9q;^ 
98n  iBm  9j^    -sofnonuvH  ^roT^oJio  HT  ^nemdoieAeo:  "vq^t 


•{CDWni8;'a^+  (DMSOO*^}u_^j^  + 

0 

{cD  wms  •'a' +  cDti  BOO  "y)  ud  ^^==  J. 


(2L 


'soinoniJBq  9Ai!^B89n  pnB 
9AT(|[T8od  q^^oq  ni  S9U98  B  iq  snoii^ipnoo  9q:^  '^JSi^bs  ^Bm  9m  ^s9pjT0 
oij:^n9onoo  Oiiq  n99M!^9q  b9jb  p9dBqs-3nu  b  10^  •i:jTn^ni  (^b  89qsTnBA 
pnB  '90n9J9jninojio  9q!j  no  89n|BA  p9Jinb9i  9q{^  893[b:j   '(^n93j9Anoo  8t 


'■*"'^.tf  +  Vtf  +  '^""^ 


(u 


B9TJ98    9q:^    '9AI!^BS9n    tl   Sni^BJ^       '99l39p    9AT^B39n 

JO   80TnoinjBq  jo  8nB9ni  iq   ra9^qoid   jo^no    oq:^   M^J  i^Bra   9j^ 

'ni9q!^  3niXj8T!^B8  noipnnj  i|no  9q:^  81  !^\  9|di9nud  6^:^9|qouT(j 
iq  *8noi!^ipnoo  i\&  sj^inj  89U98   9q:^   ^^^JS     *IP^   ^"^   s®^P   (OL  S9U98 

y 

9q:f    '893j9Auoo    (59   89TI9s    9q:^  ji    9J0j9J9q(^   «--  iO(^OBj  9q:|  jo  on(|JTA 

NoixoNaj  ivixNaxoj  nvinox^sn  nrnzedbyGoogif 


•/.6T  §  0»g  (X 
m  '(gg  891198  9J{'\  m  nu9!^  8inpnod89iJ[oo  911:^  jo   9npiA  9:fn|08q'B  9T(^ 

ireqi^  889|  81  raJ9'^  iCj9A9  JO  9n|BA  91^nX08q«  9T{J,  'jI  jo  89n|BA  U9Al2 
9ip  893[W}  891198  9q{^  pUB  'jf  =  d  90U9I9JUinOI10  9^*^  ^y  'OIUOlIUBq  81 
^n98j9AnOO  J1    '89U96    91Q   9I0J9J9T{I(   pUB    'omonUQq    81    1IU9)   Xl9A9   10^ 

••••  +  lz;^  +  'j;f +  'j;=^-  (02. 

89U98  9i{!(  iq  n9Ai8  81  9X0J19  9q:^  JO  J0U9!^in  9q!(  joj  ni9|qoij  8^!)9p:[oui(]; 
JO    noi!tn|08   9T{%   'y[   snip^i  jo    9pii9   Qif^  jo   99n9J9jinii9iio   9i(\   no 

^4^=  {ownw'^ff  +  CDM800^}^=  («  'ir)^  (69 

89U98  ou!)9inono8Lq  9i^ni9m  tub  m  p9dopA9p 
9q    ireo   «9i'e    jvpiojio   «   ni   oinonuvq   8i   qoiqii   noi^otmj   «  jj 

*u  99j89p  JO  omomjmq  pM9qdu9d 
9q^  'i)nm  8nip«j[  jo  9pjio  v  jo  9on9J9jinnojio  9if^  no  omonuvq 
9J\^  JO  9npiA  9q:^  si  qoiqii  *"j;  lo^^OQj  oiJ!(9(nono8u^  9if|  |{B9  ^«in  9^ 

••'j;«d  =»  {owin8"ar+  CDW800«y}ud  ="4  (gg 

81  t«  99j89p  JO  onionuBq  pii9U98  9T[%  i|8inpi09oy 
'(if  noiqBnb9  '89!^«uipj[ooo  jre^od  m  uoi!}Bnb9  8^90'B|dBT[  ui  noiiftujii^sqns 
A({  oinonuroq  9i'8   snor^oiroj  989qf  %'er{^  lUioqs  9ono  i^b  9q  ivm  %i 

'oume  „d  =  a     *a)W8oo  «d  =  n  (2,9 

8noi(^9iiiij  omonuBq  |«9idi((  o^:^  9Xf\  9A«q  9ii  i|8nipi099y 

•((DW  1118  t  +  CO W  8OO)  „d  =  OTttt^ttd  =  t«(^?  +  ^)  (99 

9A'Bq  9ii  'i9iiod  xi^fi  9if^  oi(  9in8i«i  pm 

'„,ad  =  {©  nt8  J  +  CD  800}  d  =  At  +  a?  (gg 

^Bpiniioj  pi!^t[9in«pni)j  s^JQing;  jo  98n  Sin^ui  pire  'A  ^x 
JO  snoponnj  oinonuBq  oib  ^Ai  +  x  9{q«u«A  x9xdino9  9q!^  jo  nopoiroj 
B  81  i{9ii{ii  *a%  +  n  9xqBLrBA  X9|dnioo  9q!^  in  (/J  ^x)a  ^(A  *x)n  8noi!^diinj 
{B9J  9q:^  !^Bq^  8n   ei[9^   (^9|qBiJBA   x9|dnioo   b  jo    snoi^ounj  jo  Xi09q:f 

9qX      'B9n0    !(n9pn9d9pill   OM!^  jo    S1IIJ9^   m    p9B89Jdx9    9q    HBO    M   99j89p 

JO  80iuoiiUBq  IP  iiSuipioooy  -XiBjqiqjB  91B  om:^  i|uo  jo  ^"^  jo 
ff^u9iogj90o  1  +  u  9X{%  U99ii!^9q  8iioi!}Bpj  J  —  w  9JB  9i9q:^  ipn9nb98uoo 
'qsniBA  ^8nni  »)n9io^900  j  —  w  a^i  jo  qoB9  inB0i;jU9pi  qsiiiBA  O!^  81 
8np  ji  puB  ^BTnJi&\  J  —  «  8(iiiiiB!(noo  g  —  w  99j89p  JO  uoi!^oimj  8no9n98 
-omoq  B  81  89AiqBAU9p  pno998  s((i  JO  inn8  9if^  '8nu9!(  1  +  ^  8niB:^noo 

„/l  •  »  +  i-.Jlx'^v 1-  X— t«a?^"*"»  +  wX^^'O 

u  99i89p  JO  noi:(9anj  sno9n98oinoq  9qj;,     *i|8no9iiB!({Qnii8  nor^ 
-Btibg;  8^90BidBrj  puB  8iq(j  JO  uoi:^TH08  B  81  omoraiBq  iB|noiio  b  ^Bq^^  08 
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-uiioj^  U9fp9m\ff%jm6oi  wp  9U09%x  ^  w&oipwMf)  n(j  '3[0'btu'bh  ^^V^  9®S  (T 


Ae  A2 

noT!^9nbd  psii^nojaj^ip  9x:\^ 

88Q9t:|«8  u  eaiSap  jo  ^j^  nopoiraj  snoenoSonioq  iCuy  *©  ©ij-Biitpjooo 
xepiSne  aip  jo  uor^oimj  OTnetuouoStq  «  ifdmis  si  inSuo  eip  ifnoqc 
epiTO  «  JO  8onei9jranoiio  eifj  no  ipuonbasnoo  pire  ^o  xqs  pire  ©  boo 
JO  uoTijounj  sno9U93oraox{  b  iq  peyxdr^pini  „d  o^  pwiba  st  ijt  9oui8 
'oiuorajBg  j«inoJTQ  «  eitv[d  «  m  :juiod  «  jo  fi  ^x  sdi^'Binpjtooo  eip  jo 
u  japio  JO  uoTi^ounj  oniouiJ[«q  sno9uo3onioq  «  n*^  IPR^  ®ii    '■•P^S 

'Z%1  §  tn  8«  i|98T09id  p3T!)n8:(od  oiinq(^u«8o{  qv^  joj  p9:(«J!(8nom8p 
pire  p8q«^8  aq  iBui  8|dT0utJj;  piro  raa^qoo^j  if0pi^Hia"^'^P3  ®^ 
(^'jm^M^oj-  9tpstu)p^j^  svp  ptm  9ypsttuy}uv6oi  svp  uoqn  uaSumpnsj/^^uf} 
']{joii  8^xnrBniQ8^  'q  in  pimoj  aq  jjim.  smajoaq;^  SmpnodBajjoo  9T(^  jo 
no8ixBdnio8  y  '|«T!(na;oj  oiniqi^preSorj  9X{^  loj  niajoaq^  Smpnodsauoo 
B  p8T:jua(joj;  UBiuoif^a^  aq:^  no  raajoaxp  XiaAa  ipean  joj  pug  iBin 
a-Ai  £!BM.  i«iTraTS  B  tq     -gSI  §  '(9  noi^^wnba  jo  anSopire  aq!^  si  qorqM 

uor^Bnba  aq:^  uTBi^qo  aii  i|3inpioooy 
samooaq  ^i|8qTirgapin  asBaJoap  a  a^Bui  sm  naqAL  'qoiqii 

XX  X 

*qqjnoj  aq:j  pire  ( J  nr  oinoraj«q  8t  ^  aouis) 

X 

81  uuaij  pirq!^  aqj, 

'apd  aq(^  (^noq-B  5  8mpBJ  jo  j  apiio 
«  i^Qoq^m  pire  juoi^noo  aq:^  ^PT^I^  ^^^'^  ^H^  o:^  puSai^ni  aq:^  Sinpnai^xa 
pire  'jnoifuoo  aip  niqi^iii  aq  o:j  jr  jo  a|od  aq'^  8in8oddn8  '^  uoi!|ounj 
amonuBq  Xn^  pire  ^8o{  snoii^oimj  aq(^  o!(  (gg  maioaqj^  8^naaj{)  Sni 
-iiddy   'pinne^o j[  ofimi^fjniJBoii  joj  vinnuoj  SiUeeae  -qSI 
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•^^2~=^r^^/>v  (19 

dA^q  ^snin  qja  'eira|d  q^^  jo  «91b  iiro  joj  eiu^  si  siqf  aoins  pue 

'RpxprljJ  rg  =  npxpj^rJJ  -  =  ^P^lJ  (09 

SI  siq^  |Bi:}«o:jod  oq:^  jo  suuo^  ut  ijn  j 

xng  oq)  sdsu'BO  m  ss«ni  [«|0!^  «  pire  ':^i  Snipimojjns 
inoijnoo  pasop  £ws  qSnojq:^  pj^vcnpu)  tupv^  aojoj  jo  xng  aip  oij 
asu  S9Ai3  ^8oimp—  Suiaq  mp  ss^ui  b  o!J  enp  j«i!jTi9^od  oiraipu«3ox 
aqjt  'PI^^^^oj;  iremoifiia^  atp  loj  ggx  §  m  8«  ppneijod  0TxniRTJB8ox 
9q^  10}  uoi:|«nb9  s^uosstoj  aonpap  iion  i-Bin  e^^  -gll  §  'snoisuoniip 
99iT[^  loj.  SIS  iCvM  atcres  aq:^  in  iCi^BOui^anioaS  paonpap  aq  asjnoo  jo  iCvin 
iaqji^   'snoTsnamip  Oii(^  joj  maioaqi^  s^ssnvjc)  aj«  si^pisai  Oiii^  ^SOHX 

0  X  0 

•»g  -  =  ■©pj-  =  sp  j^^^j' sp  ^J       (69 

10  'oiaz  Q'\  piQba  j  pn«  j[j  pimoiB 
sfBjSai^in  aq^  jo  inns  aqi^  8irnii«!^qo  'moi^uoa  aq:^  niq^^iAi  piro  apiia  siq^ 
JO  api^fiio  Baa's  aq!^  o'\  maioaq^  aq!^  X|dd«  pnv  ^a{od  aq:^  !(noq«  snip^j 
iuB  JO  J  apjTO  -B  ^uip  ail  'jnoijuoo  aqi^  niqi^iAL  si  j  a|od  aq^^  jj 

0  0  0 

'88T  '»wi  'ino^noo  aq:^  apisi^no  si  ^pamstiaui  si  u  qoiqii 

moi}  a|od  pax]g  aq^  'j[  aiaqM   '^So|  noi;^ 
-ounj  amouu'Bq  aq^  (y\  siifj  SuiiCiddy 


0 

■o=sp-2if 


aA«q  aAL  ^ino!fnoa  aq^  inq:(iii  aiaqM^jaAa 
oinonu'eq  si  j^  uoii^ounj  aq:^  jj  'suoisuaraip 
o^'\  m   niajoaq!^  aonaSjdAip  aq!^  si  qoiqii 

V  o 

'RpxpArff —  ^Pff  r  (i5 

uiwjqo  dM  'x  —  /2  ^^^  ®^ 
(9Q  ^   JI     'ivnne^ojc  Ofmq^fjniJBoii   o<^  non«onddY  -gST 
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F 

'Rpxp  Urn  -nFA)jf=  sp  (^a  -  ^n)f      (es 

0 

yj/l  noTifoirajp  Bnonnr^noo  9  joj 
9ABi[  9ii  9onig     ';9  jnoi^noo  p9Bop  ^xre  iq  p9pTmoq  y  «9j«  ire  j9ao 


■^'-'iiiif+ifffi//-^      fe» 


9tni{d  «  m  |«j89(^ni  9|qnop  9if^  si  |«i89:^in  9i]^  n9qii  fi  9A0id  ^bui 
9ii  'snoTsn9niTp  99iq:(  loj  in9i09qj;,  s^n99iJC)  p9A0id  9m  i^Bqi^  i9iniBiii 
9inB8  9q:^  ix^9BX9  nj    -eireu[  ^  ^oj  mejoeiu;  ScUeeJO  -£,ct 

'9{qBTXBA  x9|dTnoo  B  JO  snoT^^otroj  JO  il09q(^  9If^  m  991IB!^0duiI 
^B9j8  jo  Bi  pue  ip%p/i;9pd  aituiffuvSoi  9Xf^  p9||B0  SI  |Bi:(n9qod  siqj;, 
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gg  -flOTOWinjCa  'SXXBSSCAi 


!^«i[:f  OS  ^q  'v  ^«  tap 

'S'P-^  8oi  f/  r  r-  =  .*  8oi  tap  r  f-  «  ^  dg 

psr^uojod  eq^  ojoqii  aiR  pire  '.*3oiiap  — 
pr^ueijod  oqif  saonpoid  g^pnf  =  lap  ijuemep  n«  *if  i'^Tsnop-90«jm8 
TJf^UL  '9ire|d  91];!}  UT  paqnqiii^sip  sffem  iitni  jo  98«9  9i{!}  ui  ^i{j«{imTg 

•n^i^  +  i^ 

uo^mb^  pii!}n9J9j^ip  aqt^  8998T!)^«s  %[  pire  .«9oxta  — =sj^ 

81  ta  o^  9np  pii:}n9!}od  9T{j^     '((i«d«  9on«}8Tp  Ji9X{i(  si  j,  9J9i{ii  —  aojoj 

«  i{!(iii  9tro|d  9T{i(  nr  sssm  (^nm  jo  (^niod  «  8|9d9J[  w,  ssiim  jo  ((uiod  « 
i^'eqi}  ^Bii  «  qons  ni  bsbui  jo  J9i«x  ^  P^^^^Ft^  ^4  9J9q:(  9iro|d  «  no 
'\BJJ^  98oddng  'in9xqoid  pnioi8n9niTp-Oiii(  Snuionoj  aq;}  jo  8mj9:(  in 
(}|n89J  9Aoq«  9q!t  9(}«i(8  ^Bin  9^    *r8nn9i|o j[  oinnnpmSoii  *9CT 

*!}n9!p:9  9}%w^  JO  89ipoq  JO  spiT:fn9:|od  joj  n99q  OABq  p|oq  o% 
p9A0jd  o!^9q!}iq  89i!(J9dojd  9X^  \p  yeiTJf^  9\ovi  9q  iy\  st  !)j  iiMoqs  i^snr 
8v  '9:(ni]gp  si  uotpyojuj^  9q:}  889|9q!^9A9^  '9(}nipn  9iirB09q  J[9pin][i9  9t^ 
JO  qq8xi9{  9q^  n9qii  9!}nigin  9ino99q  9Avq  ppioii  qoiq^  inq!}u«8o{  « 
JO  90trei«9dd'B  9v^  m  ^(^pio^ip  <b    pimoj  9A«q  ppioqs  9ii  ^nor^'epiopK) 

(}99Jip    iq   J^    JO    (g^   9ni1IA     QJJj^   ijU9A     01(    p9((dni9!^'8     pBq     9ii    Ji 

d         d 
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and  applying  it  to  the  case  that  F  is  a  spherical  harmonic 
we  obtain;  since 


dV 


118)      v^iF) = ^//{r»  r^^  (*  + 1)  ;S-.  ^' W 

0    0  0 


If  the  coordinateB  of  P  be  r',  d',  <p',  we  have, 

F„(P)  =  »•'•»  r„(^',y'), 

while  on  the  right  we  have  an  infinite  series  in  powers  of  r',  with 
definite  integrals  as  coefficients.  Since  the  equality  must  hold  for 
all  values  of  r'  less  than  r,  we  must  have,  collecting  in  terms  in  r'* 


119)  0  0 


I  lTm(»,g>)P,{li)em»d»dq>  =  0,  «^»». 


0    0 

so  that  we  have  for  the  values  of  the  integral 


7t  iTt 


120)  JJr„ i»,  y)  p„(m) sin ^d^ d<p  =  2^  r„ (^,  <p'). 

0   0 
In   performing   the   integration,   we  must  put  for  [i  the   value 
obtained  by  spherical  trigonometry, 

121)  II  =  cos  (rr^)  =  cos  %•  cos  d'^  +  siad'sind^  cos  (9?  —  y'). 

By  means  of  the  above  integral  expressions,  119)  and  120)  we 
may  find  the  development  of  a  function  of  d;  9,  assuming  that  the 
development  is  possible.     Suppose  we  are  to  find  tiie  development 

122)  f{»,g>)  =  T,  +  T,  +  Y,+.... 

Multiply  both  sides  by  Pn{ii)Bmd'dd'd(p,  and  integrate  over  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  and  since  every  term  vanishes  except  the  n*^ 
we  obtain 

123)  fff(»,  9)Pn(ii)sm»d»dip=^Y„i9',  9'), 

0    0 

n  in 

124)  Yn(»',  <p')  =  ^J^tlfffi^,  9)P„(ii)Bm»d»d<p. 
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Accordingly  to  find  the  value  of  any  term  Yn  at  any  point  P^ 
{d^j  (p')  we  find  the  zonal  surface  harmonic  whose  axis  passes  through 
the  point  P,  multiply  its  value  at  every  point  of  the  sphere  by  the 

2n  4- 1 
value  of  /  for  that  point,  by  the  element  of  area,  and  by  —r — ,  and 

integrate  the  product  over  the  surface.  It  remains  to  show  that  the 
development  is  possible,  that  is  that  the  sum  of  the  series 

n  in 

■  hi2  ^^**  +  ^^fff^^'  '^^  ^^  ^'^  "^  »^»^9, 

0  0     0 

actually  represents  the  function  f(^',  tp').  This  theorem  was  demon- 
strated by  Laplace,  but  without  sufficient  rigor,  afterwards  by  Poisson, 
and  finally  in  a  rigorous  manner  by  Dirichlet.  A  proof  due  to  Darboux 
is  given  by  Jordan,  Traite'  d' Analyse,  Tom.  11,  p.  249  (2°»«  ed.). 

148.  Development  of  the  Potential  In  Spherical  Sar- 
monicB.  In  investigating  the  action  of  an  attracting  body  at  a 
distant  point,  and  for  many  other  purposes  connected  with  geodesy 
and  astronomy,  it  is  convenient  to  develop  the  potential  function  in 
a  series  of  spherical  harmonics.  If  x,  y,  z  denote  the  coordinates  of 
the  attracted  point  P,  r  its  distance  from  the  origin,  a,  &,  o  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  attracting  point  Q,  r'  its  distance  from  the  origin, 
d  the  distance  between  them,  rfr'  the  element  of  volume  at  ^,  we  have 

and  using  the  value  of  ^  from  105),  when  r  >  r', 

which,  on  removing  the  powers  of  r  from  under  the  integral  signs, 
is  the  required  development  in  spherical  harmonics, 

126)  F=-^''  +  fi  +  ^}+... 

where  the  surface  harmonics  F„  are  the  volume  integrals 

127)  Y„==fJfQr^-Pn(ii)dt' 

taken  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  attracting  body.  Since  ii  enters 
into  the  integrand,  and,  according  to  121),  it  contains  the  angular 
coordinates  d;  q>  of  P,  the  surface  harmonics  Yn  are  functions  of  %• 
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If  the  body  is  homogeneoas,  and  is  symmetrical  about  an  axis 
of  reyolation^  since  V  is  independent  of  %•,  tp,  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  harmonics  are  zonal;  and  we  have 

128)  F-4^  +  ^  +  ^  +  .-. 

where  every  P„  is  the  zonal  harmonic  in  cos-d". 

If  we    know   the   value    of  V  for  every  point   on   the  axis   of 

revolution,  so  that  we  can  develop  it  in  powers  of  —  as 

129)  F*=o  =  i^(r)=  *•  +  ^  +  5  +••• 

then  putting  cos  -O-  =  1  in  128)  and  comparing  with  129),  we  find 
An  =  Bn  80  that  V  is  completely  determined  as 

130)  F=^  +  ^  +  ^+-- 

If  in  addition  the  body  has  an  equatorial  plane  of  symmetry,  so 
that  F(coS'9')=«  F(--cos'9'),  evidently  the  development  will  contain 
only  harmonics  of  even  order.  As  a  case  of  this  we  shall  develop 
the  potential  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  of  revolution  in  §  161. 

Whether  the  body  is  homogeneous  or  not,  we  may  easily  obtain 
the  physical  significance  of  the  first  few  terms  in  126).    For  making 

use  of  the  values  in  111)  since  /t  =  ^^  '    jf  we  have 

131)  r'P,(^)  =  (^^+^,     /»p^(^)  =  .^{^(«f±^+/.-)_'-!-M 

132)  r=^jJ^jQdadbdc  +  l^fjJQ{ax+by+cz)dadbdc 

+  ^,JJjQ{^ax  +  by  +  czf  -  r\a^  +  V+  c*)}  dadbdc. 
There  occur  in  the  first  three  terms  the  volume  integrals 
/  /  /  (fdadbdc  =  M,  j  I  J  Qadadbdc  =  Ma, 

III  gbdadbdc^  Mb,  j  j  \  Q<^d<^dbdc  =  Mc, 

JJJqa'dadb dc  =  ^i^,  JJJgb^dadbdc  = 


C+A-B 

n ' 


/// 


QC^dadbdc  =  7 


I  I  I  Qbcdadbdc  =  D,  III  Qcadadbdc  =  E, 

JffQab  da  db  d<^=J^^  Google 
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'where  M  is  the  mass^  a^  h,  c  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  mass^ 
Ay  B,C,  Dy  E,  Fy  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  of  the  body 
at  the  origin.  If  we  choose  for  origin  the  center  of  mass^  and  for 
axes  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  at  that  point,  we  have 

a  =  6  =  c  =  D  =  £=-P=0, 

so  that  the  second  term  of  the  development  disappears,  and  the  third 
simplifies,  so  that  we  have 

166)     F=-  +  -2 -, +•••• 

In  all  these  developments,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  r  is 
greater  than  the   greatest  value  of  r'  for  any  point  Q  in  the  body. 

If  the  body  is  a  homogeneous  sphere,  all  terms  disappear  except 
the  first.  If  the  attracted  point  is  at  a  considerable  distance  compared 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  attracting  body,  or  if  the  body  differs 
but  slightly  from  a  sphere,  the  terms  decrease  very  rapidly  in 
magnitude,  so  that  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Thus 
under  these  circumstances  bodies  attract  as  if  they  were  concentrated 
at  their  centers  of  mass,  or  were  centroharic  (§  126).  The  correction 
is  in  any  case  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  the  actions  of  the  planets, 
given  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  second  term  in  133),  from 
which  the  moments  causing  precession  were  calculated  in  §  96.  In 
§  161  we  shall  see  how  the  terms  depend  upon  the  ellipticity  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

149.    AppllcatloiLS    to    Cteodesy.     ClairauVs    Theorem. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  development  125)  is  not  in  general 
convergent  inside  of  a  sphere  with  center  at  the  origin  which  just 
encloses  the  attracting  body,  on  account  of  the  divergence  of  the 
series  105)  when  r'  >  r,  still  it  may  occur  that  the  performance  of 
the  integrations  in  125)  causes  the  latter  series  to  converge  even 
within  this  sphere.  At  any  rate  for  a  body  having  the  properties  of 
the  earth,  it  has  been  shown  by  Clairaut*),  Stokes^),  and  Helmert'), 
that  the  series  125)  converges  at  all  points  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
body,  and  also  that  for  the  earth  the  two  terms  in  133)  represent 
the  attraction  with  quite  sufficient  approximation  for  applications  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth.     In  order  to  exhibit  the   surface  harmonics 

1)  Clairaut,  Theorie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre,  tiree  des  Prindpes  de 
V  HydrostaUque.    Paris,  1743. 

2)  Stokes,  "On  the  Variation  of  Gravity  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth.' 
Trans,  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  Vol.  Vm,  1849. 

8)  Helmert,  (7eo(«(me.    1884.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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in    terms    of  angular   coordinates^   let   ns   introduce   the    geocentric 
latitude  ^  =  o^  —  -S"  and  longitude  %  in  terms  of  which 

x  =  r  cos  ^  cos  qp,    y  ==  r  cos  ^  sin  9,    .er  ==  r  sin  ^i 
The  second  term  of  133)  thus  becomes 

^y,  [(-B  +  C  -  2^)  cos*  ^  cos*  9  +  (0  +  ^  -  2-B)  cos  V  sin V 

+  (^  +  -B-2(7)sin*^] 
which,  on  putting 

,  1+ cos  29  .    ,  1  — C0fl2Qp  «   ,  ^  .    ,   , 

cos*  (p  =  — -}     Bur(p  = — -f    cos'^  =  1  —  sin*^, 

reduces  to  " 

134)   ^^,[(cr-^-J^)(l-3smV)  +  |  (5-^)cosVcob29,]  =  ^^^-^. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  apparent  gravity  g,  we  haye  to  add 
to  V,  the  potential  of  the  attraction  that  of  the  centrifugal  force,  as 
in  §  123,  73),  putting 

135)  y  ^c  =  I  ©'  {x"  +  y*)  =  {  ©V*  sin*^. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  by  writing 

136)  y F,  =  J  a,V»  -  i  a>V«P,(,t), 

F,  is  itself  ezMbited  as  ^  «>'''*  P^^  ^  spherical  harmonic. 
If  we  now  write 


M        ' 

we  hare  the  approximate  expression  for  the  potential  of  terrestrial 
gravity 

137)   [r=^{l  +  J,(l_38inV)  +  ^S7^«««*^«««29'+^co8v), 

with 

138)  9  —  y1- 

If  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  whose  radius  vector 
differs  at  every  point  from  that  of  a  sphere  by  a  small  quantity  of 
the  first  order,  the  antrle  between  the  normal   and  the  radius  vectopv 
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will  be  small,  its  cosine  will  differ  from   unity  by  a  small  quantity 
of  the  second  order,  neglecting  which  we  may  put 

139)  «  =  -y|f='^{l  +  |$(l-3Bin«^) 

+  4  43f7«rC08'*cos29)  ~  -^cos«^j- 

Determinations  with  the  pendulum   show  that  g  varies  yery  slightly 
with  the  longitude,  we  may  therefore  put  B  =  A,  so  that 

140)  C^=  ^  |l  +  2^,(1  -38in«^)  +  f;^oos*i>}' 

141)  ^=''^^{n-^(l-3sm»^)-^;j'cosV}- 

On  a  level  surface,  such  as  the  surface  of  the   ocean  will  be  shown 
in  §  179  to  be, 

U=  const.  =^  Uq. 

For  such  a  surface,  equation  140)  gives,  putting  a  =  -ff  and  in  the 
parenthesis  substituting  a  for  r,  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  surface, 

142)  r  =  a{l  +  2|(l-38inV)  +  ^co8v)  =  a(l  +  i?). 

The  substitution  of  a  for  r  is  permitted  in  the  higher  powers  because 

of  the  assumption  that  -  differs  from  unity  only  by  a  small  quantity  tj, 

where  square  is  neglected,  and  thus  r^  =  a^  (I  +  mrf).    Inserting  the 
value  of  r  from  142)  in  141),  and  approximating  in  like  manner, 

143)    5r=?^{l-J(l-38inV)-^'co8v){l  +  |J(l-3smV) 
or 

146)  g^g^{l  +  n  sin*  ^), 

The  equation  142)  is  easily  seen  to  be  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution, and  putting  ^  =  0,  t  '=^  a  ^^  semi-axes  are  found  to  be 
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Accordingly  the  ellipticity^  or  flattening  {aplatissementf  Abplattung), 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  axes  to  the  greater^  is 

148)  e  =  -^  =  ^.  +  2^=2W"''  =  "2^"**- 

The  quantity  c  =  — ^  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  accel- 
eration (D^a  at  the  equator  to  the  acceleration  of  gravity  ^  at  the 

same  place ;  while  n  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  polar  over 
equatorial  gravity  to  the  latter.  Thus  equation  148)  gives  us  Glairaut's 
celebrated  theorem^ 

149)  e  +  n=^^c. 


Ellipticity  of  Sea -level  + 


2 

Polar  gravity  —  equatorial  gravity 

Equatorial  gravity 
6  Centrifugal  acceleration  at  equator 


2  Gravity  at  equator 

The  values  of  the  constants  in  145)  adopted  by  Helmert  as  best 
representing  the  large  number  of  pendulum  observations  that  had 
been  made  up  to  1884  are  given  by 

150)  g  =  978.00  (1  +  0.005310  sin«  9), 

agreeing  closely  with  the  formula  given  on  p.  33.  The  value  of  the 
centrifugal  acceleration  is  known  from  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day^ 
the  time  of  the  earth's  rotation^  giving 

_  23r 

®  ■"  86;i64.09  sec/ 

and  the  earth's  equatorial  radius^  given  by  Bessel  as  6,377,397  meters. 

From  this  is  found 

1 


giving  by  149) 


0.0034672=^33^^^ 


6  =  !  X  0.0034672  -  0.005310  =  0.0033580  = 


2  ^     ^.^^^^^,^        ^.^^^^^^        ^.^^^^^^^         297.80 

By  a  still  closer  approximation  Helmert  finds  ^=299  26'  "^^  * 
remarkable  chance  this  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  value  given 
by  Bessel  as  the  result  of  measurement  of  arcs  of  meridian.  A  third 
way  of  deducing  the  ellipticity  is  by  means  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  §  96^  enables  us  to  calculate 
the  ratio  C—A        1 

~~C~  ^  297 

from  which,  though  involving  an  assumption  as  to  the  distribution 
of  density  in  the  earth,  the  ellipticity  may  be  derived.     Finally,  as 
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the  moon  affects  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  earth  disturbs  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  moon,  which  gives  a  fourth  method  of  obtaining 
the  ellipticity,  from  which  Helmert  gives  the  value  obtained  from 

the  moon's  motion  as  ^ofs' 

160.  Potential  of  Tide -generating  Forces.  In  order  to 
study  the  theory  of  the  tides,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  expression 
for  the  potential  of  the  attraction  of  a  distant  body,  such  as  the  sun 
or  moon,  considered  centrobaric,  as  a  function  of  the  geographical 
coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  convenient 
to  consider  the  earth's  center  of  mass  reduced  to  rest  by  the  principle 
of  §  102,  according  to  which  we  impress  upon  every  point  of  the 
earth  an  acceleration  a,  (ax,  ccy,  a,)  equal  and  opposite  to  that  im- 
pressed upon  the  earth  by  the  distant  body.  But  this  acceleration, 
which  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  earth,  is  accordingly  derivable 
from  a  potential 


151) 


UxX  +  ttyy  +  a^z  =  ccr  cos  (ar). 


But  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the  distant  body,  D  its  distance  from  the 
earth's  center  we  have,  §  102, 


a  = 


I>« 


Accordingly,  if  d  is  the  distance  of 
the  distant  body' from  the  point  P 
on  the  earth's  surface  (Pig.  140), 
Z  the  angle  between  the  radii,  or 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  distant 
body  at  P,  we  have  for  the  whole 
potential  at  P, 


162) 


-^-^^cosZ. 


Now    developing  -g   by    105)    and 

*''«i^-  neglecting   all   but  the   first    three 

terms, 

163)     F=5(l  +  ^(co8^)  +  ^(cos^))-j:co8Z 
nil    ,    mr'^  T>  /        /7\ 

=  ^  +  'S^-^2(^^®-^)- 

The  first  term  is  the  same  for  all  points  on  the  earth,  and  therefore 
may  be  neglected,  so  that  the  tide -generating  potential  is  simply 
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On  account  of  the  third  power  Ifi  in  the  denominator,  the  effect  of 
the  moon  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sun,  in  spite  of  its  com- 
paratively microscopic  mass. 

161.  Sllipsoldal  Homoeolds.    Newton's  Theorem.    If  we 

transform  Laplace's  equation  to  elliptic  coordinates  and  attempt  to 
apply  the  methods  of  §  135  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  potential 
of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid,  we  are  at  once  con&onted  with  a  difficulty. 
It  is  not  evident,  nor  is  it  truCj  that  the  potential  is  independent  o{ 
two  of  the  coordinates,  and 
that  the  equipotential  surfaces 
are  ellipsoids. 

The  following  theorem 
was  proved  geometrically  by 
Newton.  A  shell  of  homo- 
geneous matter  bounded  by 
two  similar  and  similarly 
placed  ellipsoids  exerts  no 
force  on  a  point  placed  any- 
where within  the  cavity.  Such 
a  shell  will  be  called  an 
ellipsoidal  homcBoid, 

Let  P,  Fig.  141,    be   the 
attracted  point  inside.    Since 

the  attraction  of  a  cone  of  solid  angle  dcD  on  a  point  of  unit  mass 
at  its  vertex  is 


Fig.  141. 


/dm         Cr^drndr  ■, 


we  have  for  an  element  of  the  homoeoid  the  attraction 


in  one  direction,  and 


dfoiBP-DP), 

dm{AP^CP) 

in  the  other,  or  in  the  direction  PJB, 

d(D(BD-AC), 

Draw  a  plane  through  ABO,  and  let  ON  be  the  chord  of  the  elliptical 
section  conjugate  to  AB.  Since  the  ellipsoids  are  similar  and  similarly 
placed,  the  same  diameter  is  conjugate  to  the  chord  CD  in  both. 
But  CD  and  AB  being  bisected  in  the  same  point, 

AC=^BD, 

and  the  attraction  of  every  part  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
opposite  part. 
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152.   Condition   for   Infinite  Family  of  SqnipotentiaLi. 

Although  the  equipotentials  of  an  ellipsoid  are  not  in  general  eUipsoidfi, 
we  may.  inquire  whether  there  is  any  distribution  of  mass  that  will 
have  ellipsoids  as  equipotential  surfaces. 

Let  us  examine^  in  general,  whether  any  singly  infinite  system 
of  surfaces  depending  upon  a  parameter  q, 

can  be  equipotential  surfaces.  K  so,  for  any  particular  yalue  of  the 
parameter  g,  V  must  be  constant,  in  other  words  F  is  a  function 
of  q  alone,  say  V  =  /"(})-  If  x,  y,  e  are  given,  q  is  found  from 
F{xy  y,  js,q)  =  0  and  from  that  V  from  the  preceding  equation. 

Now  in  free  space,  V  satisfies  the  equation  z/F=0.    But,  since 
F  is  a  function  of  q  only, 


dr 

dVdq 

dq  dx 

1) 

dVd'q 
•  dq  Tx*  + 

dq  d 
dxda 

,a-) 

In  like 

manner 

= 

dVd'q 
dq  dx'    ' 

^S 

d'V 

dq'- 

dy^''  dq  cy^^Kdy)  ~dq^' 

d^V  _  dV  d^q       /a^8  d*V 
dz^  "■  dq  dz^  "*"  Vd'z)   dq*' 


2)       ^^-^^■''«+i©'+0+(if)')?; 

Accordingly 


dq 

Now  since   F  is  a  function  of  q  only,   the   expression   on   the 
right  must  be  a  function  of  q  only,  say  ^(j).     Consequently,  that 

F{^,  y,  ^,  2)  =  0 

may  represent  a  set  of  equipotential  surfaces,  the  parameter  q  must 
be  such  that  the  ratio  of  its  second  to  the  square  of  its  first  differ- 
ential parameter  is  a  function  only  of  q, 


^l  =  9'(?). 
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If  this  is  satisfied;  we  have 

4)  -9'(2)  =  ^(log-^|)' 

dV  C 

5)  V^Afe-^''^''''''dq  +  B. 

There  must  be  one  value  q[  such  that  the  level  surface  is  a  sphere 
of  infinite  radius,  and  for  this  V  must  vanish. 

These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  polar  coordinate  r,   for  by 
§  141,  87) 


ft? 


+  B 

dr 


+  B 


For  r  =  cx),  we  must  have  F=0,  accordingly  we  must  put  5  =  0. 
We  may  get  a  convenient  expression  for  -j  by  transformii^  ^q 

hq 

into  terms  of  three  orthogonal  coordinates,  of  which  it  is  itself  one. 
Put  q^q^f  and  since  it  is  independent  of  q^  and  q^j 


6)  ^2x  =  MAg|{4-|t)' 

^  V-  A."  a  a,  U,  ft,} 


~^\iq,         \dq^         K^^x 

163.  Application  to  Elliptic  Coordinates.    Applying  this 
to  elliptic  coordixu^tes  gives  o,i,.edbyGoOgle 
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«\  ^^  -  ^  fine-  ^  1,/  (a'+XW+lKc*+l)(t^-v){l^-l)(i>-li)(p^)  I 
^       h*        8ir°»2   K(l-^)(l-»)(aH<»)(6*+f')(«'+(*)(«'+«')(&'+'')(c'+»)l 

which  is  independent  of  /t  and  v,  and  therefore  the  system  of 
ellipsoids  X  can  represent  a  family  of  equipotential  surfsices.    We  have 

=  logi/(a»  +  X)(6«  +  X)(c«  +  A), 
-/vWdi  ^  1 

y(a'  +  l)(6*+l)(c'+l) 

10)  r=A  C- ~ .  +  B. 

B  mnst  be  snch  a  constant  that  when  X  =  oo,  which  gives  the  infinite 
sphere,  F=  0.  This  is  obtained  by  taking  the  definite  integral 
between  X  and  oo, 

'  00 


11)  V  =  A  C-= ^! 


X  being  taken  for  the  lower  limit,  so  that  A  may  be  positive,  making 
V  decrease  as  X  increases.  F  is  an  elliptic  integral  in  terms  of  X, 
or  >L  is  an  elliptic  function  of  F.    For 

12)  ^ ^     .        _, 

13)  ^»Q  =  (a«  +  A)(6»+X)(c»  +  i), 

a  differential  equation  which  is  satisfied  by  an  elliptic  fonction. 
We  may  determine  the  constant  A  by  the  property  that 

lim  (rF)  =  Jf, 


or  that 

Z=9> 

—  McoB(rx) 

We  have 

dV      dV  dX 
dx        dX  dx 

A 

2xdl 

[by  §  73,  86)] 


r* 


dV  2Ax8lr^ 
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From  the  geometrical  definition  of  X, 

lim  (,A)  =  1. 
Now   consider,   for   simplicity,   a  point   on   the  X-axis,   where 

5 

dj^  =  x  =  r.     The  denominator  becomes  infinite  in  A',  that  is,  r^,  and 
so  does  the  numerator.    Hence 


QO 

14)        F= ^  r ^--  —' 


so  that 


164.  Chasles's  Theorem.  We  have  now  found  the  potential 
due  to  a  mass  M  of  such  nature  that  its  equipotential  surfaces  are 
confocal  ellipsoids,  but  it  remains  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
mass.  This  may  be  varied  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways;  we  will 
attempt  to  find  an  equipotential  surface  layer.  By  Gfreen's  theorem, 
§  129,  11),  this  will  have  the  same  mass  as  that  of  a  body  within 
it  which  would  have  the  same  potential  outside. 

If  we  find  the  required  layer  on  an  equipotential  surface  S,  since 
the  potential  is  constant  on  8,  it  must  be  constant  at  all  points 
within,  or  the  layer  does  not  affect  internal  bodies. 

The  surface  density  must  be  given  by  10),  §  129, 


and 

Now  since 

1    dV       . 
6  =  —  -:—  ^'   7  where  nx  i 

dv       dV  dX       ,    dV 
dn^  ~  dX  dn;^       ""^  dX 

hx=^2dx, 

15) 

1  A   ^^ 

dV 
Since  F  is  a  function  of  X  alone,  the  same  is  true  of  -jr-f  which  for 

a  constant  value  of  X  is  constant.  Hence  6  varies  on  the  ellipsoid  S 
as  dx.  Therefore  if  we  distribute  on  the  given  ellipsoid  8  a  surface 
layer  with  surface  density  proportional  at  every  point  to  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point,  this  layer 
is  equipotential,  and  all  its  equipotential  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  confocal 
with  it.  Consequently  if  we  distribute  on  any  one  of  a  set  of 
confocal.  ellipsoids  a  layer  of  given  mass  whose  surface  density  is 
proportional   to  S    the   attraction   of  such   various   layers  x4it   givep 
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external  points  is  the  same^  or  if  the  masses  differ,  is  proportional 
simply  to  the  masses  of  the  layers.  For  it  depends  only  on  X,  which 
depends  only  on  the  position  of  the  point  where  we  calculate  the 
potential. 

Since  by  the  definition  of  a  homoeoid,  the  normal  thickness  of 
an  infinitely  thin  homoBoid  is  proportional  at  any  point  to  the 
perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane,  we  may  replace  the  words  surface 
layeTy  etc.,  above  by  the  words  homogeneous  infinitely  thin  honuBoid. 
The  theorem  was  given  in  this  form  by  Ghasles.^) 

155.  Kaolaurin'B  Theorem.  Consider  two  confocal  ellipsoids,  1, 
Fig.  142,  with  semi-axes  c^,Pi,yi,  and  2,  with  semi-axes  ajjft^yg* 
The  condition  of  confocality  is 


16) 


«,*- 


"i 


=  A*-A*' 


2 


y,'-y,"  =  5,  say. 


Fig.  US. 


If  we  now  construct  two  ellipsoids  3 
and  4  similar  respectively  to  1  and  2, 
and  whose  axes  are  in  the  same 
ratio  d'  to  those  of  1  and  3,  these 
two  ellipsoids  3  and  4  are  confocal 
(with  each  other,  though  not  with  1 
and  2).  For  the  semi -axes  of  3  are 
d'cc^f  %'p^,  ^y^^  and  of  4  are  %a^,  -O-ft,  ^y^^ 
and  hence  the  condition  of  confocality, 

17)     ^^Oj*  -  -^^tti*  =  -^^ft*  -  a-Vi'  =  -^Vs'  -  -^Vi*  =  -^'5 

is  satisfied.  Now  if  on  3  we  distribute  one  infinitely  thin  homoeoidal 
layer  between  3  and  another  ellipsoid  for  which  ^O*  is  increased  by  dd-, 
and  on  4  a  homoBoidal  layer  given  by  the  same  values  of  #  and  d^, 
and  furthermore  choose  the  densities  such  that  these  two  homoeoidal 
layers  have  the  same  mass,  then  (since  these  homceoids  are  confocal) 
their  attractions  at  external  points  will  be  identical. 

4 

Now   the   volume   of  an  ellipsoid  with  axes  a,  b,  c,  is  j^cabc, 
that  of  the  inner  ellipsoid  of  the  shell  3  is  accordingly 

^TCd'^aJ^y^, 

and  that  of  the  shell  is  the  increment  of  this  on  increasing  -&■  by  dd',  or 

(vol.  3)  =  4:7t^^d^cc^fi^yi. 
Similarly 

(vol.  4)  =  4k7Cd^^d^a^fi^y^. 


1)  Chaslee,  ^'Nouvelle  solution  du  probl^me  de  Tattraction  d'un  ellipsoide 
h^t^rog^ne  sur  nn  point  ext^rienr.    JoumaJ  de  Liouville,  t.  V.  ISiCk-^  j 
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Consequently,  if  we  suppose  the  ellipsoids  1  and  2  filled  with  matter 
of  uniform  density  q^  and  q^,  the  condition  of  equal  masses  of  the 
thin  layers  3  and  4, 

is  simply 

18)  "3  ^Qi(hPiri  =  3  «(>2«2ftys; 

that  is,  equality  of  masses  of  the  two  ellipsoids.  And  since  for  any 
two  corresponding  homoeoids  such  as  3  and  4  (d"  and  d^  +  dd')  the 
attraction  on  outside  points  is  the  same,  the  attraction  of  the  entire 
ellipsoids  on  external  points  is  the  same. 

This  is  Maclaurin's  celebrated  theorem:  Confocal  homogeneous 
solid  ellipsoids  of  equal  masses  attract  external  points  identically,  or 
the  attractions  of  confocal  homogeneous  ellipsoids  at  external  points 
are  proportional  to  their  masses.^) 

156.  Potential  of  SlllpBoid.  The  potential  due  to  any 
homoeoidal  layer  of  semi -axes  a,  /3,  y  is  found  to  be  from  our  preced- 
ing expression  for  F,  14), 


ds 


14)  F=^f  r, ^: 

X 

where  X  is  the  greatest  root  of 

Now  if  the  semi -axes  of  the  solid  ellipsoid  are  a,bj  c,  those  of 
the.  shell  a  =  d'a,  /J  =  9'b,  y  =  -O-c,  we  have  Jf  =  4^^^dd'abCj  if  the 
density  is  unity,  and 

QO 

20)      d<^V^2jt^^d»ahc  C- .^-^'        > 

;. 
where  X  is  defined  by 


To  get  the  potential  of  the  whole  ellipsoid,   we  must   integrate 
for  all  the  shells,  and 

1  00 


22)      V^2%ahc  fd'^dd-  f— r- — 


X 


1)  Maclaurin,  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions.     1742.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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For  every  value  of  d'  there  is  one  value  of  A,  given  by  the 
cubic  21). 

Let  us  now  change  the  variable  5  to  t,  where^  d-  being  constant, 
8  =  ^H,  ds  =  d'^dt]  and  put  A  =  '^'m. 

Then 

1  GO 

23)  r=2xabc  r^dd'  C ^^ 

J     J  y(«H  <)(&•+ o(c*+ 

0  u 

where  u  is  defined  by 

^*)  a« +^  +  5M^  +  ?+^  ^  ^^'  • 

Since  -d**  is  thus  given  as  a  uniform  function  of  m,  we  will  now 
change  the  variable  from  'd'  to  u. 
Differentiating  24)  by  '^, 

25)  2^d^ \r-^t  +  tmt^.  +  T^-v^  du. 

When  -9-  ==  0,  w  =  oo,  and  when  -d*  =  1,  m  has  a  value  which  we 
will  call  6j  defined  by 

Accordingly;  changing  the  variable, 

00  00 

27)  F=«o6c  riz-.'c-v.  +  Tr.T^.  +  ^-rS-s-.Ww  f . ^- • 

a  u 

The  three  double  integrals  above  are  of  the  form 


00  00 

a  u 


28)  J-l7ri^,jm<ii> 

where 


y(a«  +  «)(6«  +  <)(c'  +  <) 
This  may  be  integrated  by  parts. 
CaU 


00 


29)  j=y  -^^-^-^.  —  [c+;ij„+j  -c-^--- 
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Now    ' --  ..  .       ^J   .     ::    •      . 

y  (00)  =  /  f{t)  dt  =  0,     [since  f{(x>)  =  0], 

■    •      ■     *  ' 

a  - 

y'(«)  =  -/•(«). 

Inserting  these  values  in  29), 

»o)  j-oT-Jm^'-f'-^ 


du 


or  the  variable  of  integration  being  indiflferent^  we  may  put  u  for  t 
in  the  first  integral. 

Applying  this  to  our  integral  27),  by  putting  C  successively 
equal  to  a*,}j?,  c^y  m\A\iip[f\ng  by  a^,y\0\  and  adding, 

flO  .  " 

31)     r^xahc  /  |-^  +  rt  +  -rr S~-Jl S']fMdu\ 

J     l^ +<^      6*+tf      c*+tf      a*+i*      6*+w      c*+uj'^  ^ 

<y  -  . 

Now  the  first  three  terms  of  the  integrand  are,  by  definition, 
equal  to  1,  so  that 


32)     V^%abc  C\\ ^ J^ 5^)-= 


du 


,)(6«+u)(c«+w) 

This  form  was  given  by  Dirichlet>) 

If  the  point  x^y^z  lies  on  the. surface  of  the  ellipsoid, 

then  <y  =  0  and 

..00 

33)      V=.^abcC\\—^-^^^^\- -^"         _-. 

0  - 
We  find  for  the  derivatives  of  F, 

—  2%ahcx 


X  I  — 

a 


-5 —  =s  —  ^nUUVU}    f    —  iz=:zi=r      ■    . 

^^  J  (aHt*)l/(aH^)(&'  +  ti)(c»+u) 


—  ^abc-. 


^  f  1  _  _?!_  _  _i!_ -. -f!_\ 


-[1-^ 


1)  Dirichlet,  ^^t^ber  eine  nene  Methods  zur  Bestimmnng  vielfacher  Integrale." 
Abh.  der  Berliner  Akad.,  1889.    Translated  in  Joutn.  dt  lAoUpUle,  t.  iv.,  1889. 
WeBSTSB,  Dynamics.  *       27  ^ 
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By  definition  of  6,  the  parenthesis  in  the  last  term  vanishes;  and 


a 

34)        1^  -  -  2«o&cy  C = 


dM 

«)(6'  +  «)(c'+»)' 

0 

00 

^  J  (cHt*)y(a'  +  t*)(5«  +  ti)(cHt*) 


1B7.  Xntemal  Point.  In  the  case  of  an  internal  pointy  we 
pass  throngh  it  an  ellipsoid  similar  to  the  given  ellipsoid,  then  by 
Newton's  theorem  it  is  unattracted  by  the  homoeoidal  shell  without, 
and  we  may  use  the  above  formulae  for  the  attraction;  patting  for 
a,  hj  c,  the  values  for  the  ellipsoid  through  x,  y,  0,  say  d'a,  di,  d'C, 
Since  the  point  is  on  the  surface  of  this,  (7  =  0. 

du 


35)      4^=  -  2jcd'^abcx  f 


0 
Now  let  us  insert  a  variable  vl  proportional  to  w,  m  =  %'^u\ 


36)      |^  =  -2;rd»a&ca;  f 


0 
The  #  divides  out,  and  writing  u  for  the  variable  of  integration 

0 

So  that  for  anj^  internal  point,  we  put  <y»0  in  the  general 
formula.    Integrating  with  respect  to  x,  y,  z,  we  have 

oo 

37)    V^^ahc  f\l^^--J^---^\  , ^.1 =^ 

J  J    \         a*+tt      6*  +  w      c*  +  wJ]/(o*+u)(6«+tt)(c*+i») 

0 

The  constant  term  must  be  taken  as  above  in  order  that  at  the 
surface  V  may  be  continuous. 

In  the  case  of  an  internal  point  the  above  four  intqprals  may 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  first.    Calling  r^  t 
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00 

J  t/(a«+u)(6'+t*)(c'+u) 


0 

and  accordingly 

39)  F»««5o{fl^+2g^^  +  23^y«  +  2^4 

The  integral  ^  is  an  elliptic  integral  independent  of  x^  y,  z,  and 
BO  are  its  deriyatiyes  with  respect  to  a\  &*,  c*.    Galling  these  respec- 

..,     L   M   N  , 

tiyely  j>  — >  —^  we  haye 

40)  r^xahc[0  +  ^(Lx^  +  My^  +  N0^]' 

a  symmetrical  fhnction  of  the  second  order,  and  since  Z,  M^  N  are 
of  the  same  sign,  the  eqnipotential  surfEices  are  ellipsoids,  similar  to 
each  other.  Their  relation  to  the  giyen  ellipsoid  is  howeyer  trans- 
cendental, their  semi-axes  being 


We  haye  for  the  force. 

Therefore,  since  for  two  points  on  the  same  radius  yector, 

^  =  i^  ==  ^  =  ?i,  we  haye  ^  =  -?«  =  ^  =  ^. 
X,        yj       z^       r,  X,        r,       Z,       r, 

The  forces  are  parallel  and  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the 
center,  thongh  not  directed  toward  the  center. 

1B8.  Terifloation  by  Differentiation.    For  an  outside  point 
we  haye,  differentiating  34) 

du 


43)  |^«-2;ra6c  /" 


u)y(a'  +  u)(b*  +  u)ic*  +  u) 


+  2niabcx  TT^  I 1 


<f)Vi<^'+^)(fi'+^){c'+<f)l  Google 
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Now  by  §  73,  86), 

d6  _    2x    I  \_j^ ,       y*       ,        g'     1 

Forming  ^^  and  -g-,  and  adding, 

00 

44)    jr^-2»al,cf[^  +  ^^  +  ^):^^^^=^=== 

a 


y(a«+,,)(6«+,,)(c«+tf) 
The  integration  may  be  at  once  effected. 


Since 
we  have 


^ du I  Va^^     I 


du 


The  integral  becomes  then 


4tnabc 


which  cancels  the  second  term,  and  z/F=^0. 
For  an  internal  point 

00 

46)  ^ ,  =  —  2xalc  I  T—  -  ■ ■         ^ 

^^  J  (a»+«)y(a*  +  t*)(6Ht*)(c»  +  «) 

0 

At  infinity  <y  =»  cx>,  and  F  and  its  deriyatiyes  accordingly  yanish. 
Therefore  the  yalue  of  V  found  satisfies  all  the  conditions. 


1B9«  Ivory's  Theorem.    If  a;,  y,  i?  is  a  point  on  the  ellipsoid  (1) 

7) 
the  point 


a.  \  c, 

a,       ^  b,  c, 

lies  on  the  ellipsoid  (2) 

^  ^^  ^'  Digitized  by  Google 
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These  will  be  called  correspdndiiig  points.    We  shall  now  assume 
that  these  two  ellipsoids  are  confocal,  and  (2)  the  smaller.     Then 

49)  ai*«V  +  ^>    V  =  V  +  ^,    Ci«  =  V  +  >t. 

The  action  of  (2)  on  the  external  point  x,  y,  e  is 

a 

where 

and  since 

we  mast  have  6^=X, 

If  now  we  substitute 


u  «  w'  +  a^*  —  a,*  =  «'  +  <y, 

0 


• 
51)     X  =  —  2y%aJ>^c^x  / 


0 


Now  the  attraction  of  the  ellipsoid  (1)   on  the  interior  point 

a^       h^      c^   . 
X-y  y^j  g-   IS 

52)     X. 2y«ai6.c. a;^  f^ ,-      ''"  -^_ • 

0 

The  definite  integrals  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  we  have 


53) 


This  is  Ivory's  theorem:  Two  confocal  ellipsoids  of  equal  density 
each  act  on  corresponding  points  on  the  other  with  forces  whose 
components  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  their  principal  sections 
normal  to  the  components.^) 

160.  BlUpBOlds  of  Bevolntion.  f^or  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution; 
the  elliptic  integrals  reduce  to  inverse  circular  functions. 

1)  Ivory,  "On  the  attractiona  of  homogeneouB  EllipBoids/f^j  J*^|^.(^IVafW.,  1809. 


3; 

z. 

^i 
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Put  h  =  c,  a  being  the  axis  of  reTolntion; 

54)  F=  xah'  f '^^ -  4-  (Xa;  +  Ty), 

a 

ao 

55)  X  =  2«o&»a;  /* — j, 

00 

56)  Y^^naVy  C ^"^ , , 


where 
Put 


_£L  +  ^?! 1 


When  u  =5  cx),  5  =■  0;  when  w  =  <y,  s  =  l/ pj^-'  so  that 
57)     F^  ^gy  r,  ^  -2(6>-a').»d.         ^  l(Xa;  +  Ty) 


23ra6' 

0 


0 

59)    X^2naVxr ^(^'-^V'    ^  ,.i!JfL_ 

^        «»(6«-a«)(6«-a")«  (l-O* 


Now 


= t:  / 8- 

0 

/^   g*dg  g       ^    /*    dg 
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80  that 

61)  r- 2^ab^y  fzUfi^^:^        ^''^^^ 


Now 
so  that 


/ 


0 

8*  da 


^==  =  y  {sin- *  5  -  s  l/l  -  ««}, 


(6«-a*)a 


For  sin""^  T/,,  .  ^    we  may  write  tan"~^   y    ^  ,  ^  ; 
for  if  "^  ^-^^ , 

then  ,_- 


tand*' 


These  formnlae  all  serve  for  an  oblate  spheroid,  where  a  <b. 
For  a  prolate  spheroid,  h>  a,  they  introduce  imaginaries,  from  which 
they  may  be  cleared  as  follows. 

Call 

sin~^(fw)  ^9, 
then 


iu  =  sind,    yi  +  w*  =  cos  •O*, 


therefore 


Put 


e"*^  =  cos  '©•  —  i  sin  d  =  yT+M*  +  u, 

-i^=iog{yrri?  +  u}, . 

sin-i  (iw)  ==  -^  =  f  log  {yT+~w?  +  t*}. 

8^     K  P+tf     *  ^8 1       |/5«q::7  oigitizld  by  Google 
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Therefore 


63)    r-^i,g{iS!3^j_4(x,^r,),    ■ 

In  all  these  formulae;  6  is  the  larger  rooi  of  the  quadratic 

for  an  outside  point,  and  6  =  0  for  an  inside  point.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  have  functions  only  of  the  ratio   ,  •  *) 

161.  Development  of  Potential  of  BlUpsoid  of  Bevolntion. 

We  may  develop  the  expression  58)  for  the  poteiitial  of  an  oblate 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  in  a  series  of  spherical  harmonics.  Considering 
first  a  point  on  the  axis  of  revolution,  let  us  put 

x  =  r>  a,    y  =  0, 

so  that  we  have  by  66),  61), 

and  using  the  tan~^  instead  of  sin~-^  in  58)  and  60),  we  obtain 


68)     F/^-l^^ni  +  ^.ltan-^^  . 

Remarking  that  M  the   mass   of  the   ellipsoid  is  -^xat^,   and 
developing  the  antitangent,  we  have,  if  r>a>  "j/ft*  —  a*,  6*  <  2a^f 


69)    V^=F{r)         ^^ 


2«+i  r*"+*      yp;^ 


2l/6«-a' 

I—  V 

2    1^2n  +  l    r»"+*        -Z/2n  +  8    r*»+*    J 


1)  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  PJUlosopHy,  Part  H,  §  627. 
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from  which,  by  §;148>  130);  we  obtain  finally, 

^  '^  ^  (2n  +  l)(2n  +  3)r*'»+^     -        . 

and  this  series  is  convergeiit  for  points  On  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid 
itself,  if  V<  2  a*.  The  series  converges  extremely  rapidly  if  ^  differs 
little  from  unity. 

162.  Energy  of  DiBtribnUonB.    Chrass's   theorem.    If  a 

particle  of  unit  mass  be  at  P,  (^,  y,  z)  at  a  distance  r  from  a  particle 
of  mass  m,,  the  work  necessary  to  bring  the  unit  particle  from  an 
infinite  distance  against  the  repulsion  of  the  particle  m^  will  l)e 

If,  instead  of  a  particle  of  ui^it  niass,  we  have  one  of  mass  m^ 
the  work  necessary  will  be  mp  times  as  great, 

72)  ^p<i^y-^^j>^y^pyp^y^<iy<i, 

where  p-  __  % 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  amount  of  loss,  pf  the  potential  energy 
of  the  system  on  being  allowed  to  disperse  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
a  distance  apart  r.    Similarly,  for  any  two  systems  of  particles  m^,  m^, 

73)  ^i.»-  y^^'^  =  y^^pV^^Y^^J,, 

Vp  being  the  potential  at  any  point  p  due  to  all  the  particles  q 
and  Vq  being  the  potential  at  any  point  q  due  to  aU  the  particles  p. 
This  sum  is  called  the  mutual  potential  energy  of  the  systems  p  and  q. 
If  however  we  consider  all  the  particles  to  belong  to  one  system, 
we  must,  write  , 

74)  W-y^^V^'^"'"' 

•  1  . 

where  every  particle  appears  both  as  p,  and  q,  the  —  being  put  in 

because  every  pair  would  thus  appear  twice.  This  expression  has 
been  given  in  §  28,  36). 

K  the  systems  are  continuously  distributed  over  volumes  r,  r' 
we  have 


-rfff'. 


r,dT,. 
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The  theorem  expressed  by  the  equality  of  the  two  integrals  is 
known  as  Qauss's  theorem  on  mutual  energy,  where  V^  represents 
the  potential  at  p  due  to  the  whole  mass  M^y  F^^  that  at  3  due  to 
the  whole  mass  MpS) 

The  above  equality  may  be  abo  proved  as  follows.    Since 

76)  p, — h^y., 

and 

9r — h^yi, 

the  triple  integrals  in  75)  become  respectively, 

X 

and 


^^JJJ 


Fjz/F/dr^. 


Now  since  outside  of  r,  z/F=  0  and  outside  of  r',  ^F'  =  0  the 
integrals  may  be  extended  to  all  space.  But  by  Green's  theorem, 
both  these  integrals  are  equal  to 

since  the  surface  integrals 

vanish  at  infinity.    Gauss's  theorem  accordingly  follows  from  Green's 
theorem  and  Poisson's  equation. 

168.  Bnergy  In  terms  of  Field.  For  the  energy  of  any 
distribution  consisting  of  both  volume  and  surface  distributions,  the 
sum  74)  becomes  the  integrals  • 

s  t 

Now  at  a  surface  distribution  Poisson's  equation  is 

4t7c  \?t^       dn^  J 


1)  GauBB,  ^^Allgemeine  Lehrs&tze  in  Beziehung  anf  die  im  verkehrten  Ver- 
haitnisse  der  Entfemung  wirkenden  Anziebungfl-  and  AbstoBBungskr&fte."    Werhe, 

Bd.V,  p.  197.  n,^r^n]f> 
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If ,  as  in  §  131;  we  draw  surfaces  close  to  the  surface  distribu- 
tions, and  exclude  the  space  between  them,  we  may,  as  above,  extend 
the  integrals  to  all  other  space,  so  that 

,*  8  « 

the  normals  being  from  the  surfaces  8  toward  the  space  x.    But  by 
Green's  theorem,  as  before,  this  is  equal  to  the  integral 

«"    '^-^///l©'+fl-D"+(i-r)v- 

00 

Thus  the  energy  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  the  field 

at  all  points  in  space.    This  integral  is  of  Aindamental  importance 
in  the  modem  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  this  always  has  the  sign  of  y^  so  that  it  is 
positive  for  electrical  or  magnetic,  negative  for  gravitational  dis- 
tributions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DYNAMICS  OP  DEFORMABLE  BODIES. 

164.  KinematiOB.  Homogeneons  Strain.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  kinematics  of  a  body  that  is  not  rigid,  that  is,  one 
whose  various  points  are  capable  of  displacements  relatively  to  each 
other.  In  the  general  displacement  of  such  a  body  every  point  x,  y,  z 
moves  to  a  new  position  x\  y\  z\  so  that  x\  y',  z*  are  uniform  fimc- 
tions  of  a;,  y,  z.  The  functions  must  also  be  continuous,  that  is,  two 
points  infinitely  near  together  remain  infinitely  near  together,  unless 
ruptures  occur  in  the  body. 

The  assemblage  of  relative  displacements  of  all  the  points  is 
called  a  strain.  The  simplest  sort  of  strain  is  given  when  the  func- 
tions are  linear,  that  is, 

X*  =  aj^x  +  a^y  +  a^z, 

1)  y'  =  hx+h^y+  bf^z, 

z^  '=<\x+  c^y-t-  Cj^Zj 

where  the  a's,  6's  and  c's  are  nine  constants.  r^^^^T^ 
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No  conistant  terms  are  ihcluded  becaose  a  displacement  repr^ented 
by  ic-  =*  a,  y'  =  &,  jer'  fe=  c,  would  denote  a  translation  of  the  .body  as 
if  rigid,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  relative  displacement  or  strain. 

Let  the  solutions. of  the  equations  t),.  which  we  shall  term  the 
direct  substitution,'  bfe 

'.      y'^.A,x'  +  B,y^  +  C,z', 
,    is^A,x'  +  B,y^  +  C^z', 


2) 
where 


A- 


-J 


etc. 


«i;  <hy  <h 

d  = 

,    ^'  = 

^^\    etc. 

-^8?    ^8;   ^8 

A  strain  represented  by  the  equations  1)  is  said  to  be  homogeneous. 
If  the  accented  letters  denote  initial  positions,  and  the  unaccented 
letters  final  positions,  the  strain  represented  by  equations  2)  is  said 
to  be  inverse  to  the  first  strain. 

In  virtue  of  equations  1)  or  2)  a  linear  relation  between  x,  y,  z 
becomes  a  linear  relation  between  x\  y\  e\  Accordingly  in  a  homo- 
geneous strain  a  plane  remains  a  plane,  and  a  straight  line,  being 
the  intersection  of  two  planes,  remains  a  straight  line.  Finite  points 
remain  finite,  since  the  coefficients  are  finite,  accordingly  parallel 
lines,  intersecting  at  infinity  remain  parallel.  Parallelograms  remain 
parallelograms  (their  angles  being  in  general  changed),  and  therefore 
the  changes  of  length  experienced  by  equal  parallel  lines  are  equal, 
and  for  unequal  parallel  lines  proportional  to  their  lengths.  Thus 
any  portion  of  the  body  experiences  the  same  change  of  size  and 
shape  as  any  equal  and  similarly  placed  portion  at .  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  homogeneous,  which 
signifies  alike  all  over. 

When  two  vectors  OP  of  length  r  and  OP^  of  length  r'  drawn 
from  the  same  origin  are  so  related  that  their  respective  components 
X,  y,  z,  x\  y',  jSf'  are  connected  by  the  equations  1)  or  their  equi- 
valents 2)  either  vector  is  said  to  be  a.Zinear  vector  function  of  the 
other.  The  properties  of  such  linear  functions  are  of  great  importance 
in  mathematical  physics,  and  will  now  be  taken  up  before  their 
application  to  strain.  ^  j 
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Let  us  examine  the  conditions  that  the  two  vectors  OP  and  0P\ 
shall  have  the  same  direction.     The  condition  for  this  is 

3)  ?:«v=f:=ji, - 

where  A  is  to  be  determined.    Introducijig  the  values  x'==Xx,  J/'=«Xy, 
jg*  =  Xa  into  equations  1)  we  obtain 

{a^-  X)x  +  a^y  +  a^z  ==0, 
4)  &ifl?  +  (62~A)y  +  M"=0/ 


a  set  of  linear  equations  to  determine  (Cyy^e.  The  condition  th^t 
these  shall  be  compatible  is  that  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients 
vanishes. 


<»1- 

^. 

<h  > 

Oj 

\ 

y 

b,-X, 

h 

<'l. 

f 

Cj     , 

Cs- 

X 

5)  ^1      I    ^2  ""  ^;         ^8  f=  0. 

I 

This  is  a  cubic  in  X,  Let  its  roots  be  X^^  X^,  X^.  Inserting  any 
one  of  these  in  4)  we  may  find  the  ratios  of  x,  y^  z  giving  the 
direction  of  the  vectors  in  question. 

Supposing  that  X^y  X^,X^  are  real,  let  u$  find  the  condition  that 
the  three  directions  are  mutually  perpendicular. 

Substituting  first  A  «  A^  and  then  X  =  X^  in  1)  and  3),  we  have, 
denoting  the  values  of  Xy  y,  z  by  corresponding  subscripts, 

Ml  +  hvi  +  h^i  ==  Kyi7 
6)  . 

h^  +  hVi  +  h^2^  hViy 

Multiplying  the  first  three  respectively  by  x^,y^yZ^  and  adding,  and 
subtracting  the  sum  of  the  last  three  multiplied  respectively  by 
x^y  ifiyZ^y  we  obtain 

The  condition  for  perpendicularity  of  r^yV^  is 

^1^2  +2/1^2  +^1^2=0. 
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Accordingly  the  left-hand  member  of  7)  must  yanish.  If  r^  is 
perpendicular  to  r^r^  its  coordinates  must  be  proportional  to  tiieir 
vector-product.    Thus  we  may  write  7)  as 

8)  (^2  -  h)^5  +  K-  O^a  +  (Pt  -  «*)^8  =-  0. 

Inasmuch  as  the  order  of  suffixes  1,  2,  3  is  indifPerent,  if  the 
three  vectors  T^fT^yT^  are  to  be  mutually  perpendicular,  equation  8) 
must  be  satisfied  by  the  components  of  all  three.  This  can  be  true 
only  if  we  have 


^sf 


»8  =  ^i;    *i 


that  is,  the  determinants  of  the  substitutions  1)  and  2)  are  symmetrical 
In  this  case  the  linear  vector-function  is  said  to  be  self- conjugate, 
and  a  strain  represented  by  such  a  function  is  called  a  pure  strain. 

165.  Self-ooi\)ngat6  Functions.  Pnre  Strain.  We  will 
consider  this  important  case  in  detail.  Adopting  a  symmetrical 
notation,  let  us  write 


9) 


2  OZ 


y'^hx  +  by  +  f0, 

e'  ^  gx  +  fy  +  cz. 
If  by  fp  we  denote  the  homogeneous  quadratic  function 

10)  tp  =  a(x?  +  by^  +  cz^  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  -f  2Aa:y, 

equations  9)  may  be  written 

so  that  the  vector  O^P^  (Pig.  143)  is  parallel 
to  the  normal  at  the  point  P,  whose  co- 
ordinates are  Xy  y,  Zy  lying  on  the  quadric 
y  =  ±  JB*,  where  U  is  a  constant  introduced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  homogeneity.  In 
like  manner  calling 

11)     9)'-J.a;'^  +  Bj/'*  +  0i?'« 

+  2F\f^  +  2(?a/y  H-  2ffa?V, 

equations  2)  are 

1  dtp' 


Fig.  143. 


12) 


so  that  OP  is  parallel  to  the  normal  at  P',  whose  coordinates  are 
x\  y\  z'y  a  point  on  the  quadric  y'  =  ±  i?. 
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By  means  of  either  of  the  qoadrics  q>  and  q>*  we  may  thus 
obtain  the  mutual  directional  relations  of  every  pair  of  vectors 
OPf  OP^  drawn  from  the  origin;  the  relation  being  that  of  radius 
vector  and  normal  at  a  given  pointy  and  reciprocal  with  respect  to 
the  two  quadrics. 

We  see  that  in  the  application  to  strain  any  point  P  lying  on 
the   quadric   q>  ^  ±  B^  is   displaced   to   a  point  P'  on  the  quadric 

If  we  call  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  the 
tangent  planes  at  P  and  P'  respectively  Q  and  Q'  and  write  p  and  p' 
for  the  lengths  OQ  and  OQ*  we  have 


13) 


p^r  COB  {rr')=^^^^±yf±^, 


SO  that 

14)        pr^  ^p^r  =  xx^  +  j/y'  +  zz^ 

dxf  _.      dtp   .      dtp' 


K'H  +  s-l^  +  'S)-" 

i('''ii+»'i?+''i?)-»'-±^- 


The  quadrics  9>  and  9'  are  then  said  to  be  reciprocal  to  each 
other  with  respect  to  a  sphere  of  radius  R,  Since  for  the  axes  of 
the  quadric  p==r  and  j)'»r'y  we  have  the  relation  between  the  axeS; 

15)  rr'^±  B\ 

so  that  the  axes  of  reciprocal  quadrics  are  inversely  proportional 

Since  all  lines  in  the  same  direction  are  stretched  in  the  same 
ratio  a  line  08  of  length  ^  =»  iS  in  the  direction  of  OP  is  strained 
into  a  line  OS^  of  length  q^  in  the  direction  0P\  so  that 

Now  if  tty  j5,  y.  and  tt\  p\  y'  are  the  direction  cosines  of  OP  and 
OP^  respectively,  equations  9)  and  12)  may  be  written,  when  divided 
through  by  r  and  r'  respectively, 

r' 

ja^  ^aa  +  hp  +  gy, 

17)  jP'^ha  +  bp  +  fy, 
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18)        ■ ;     '     J/3  =  Hu'-\'.Bfi'  f.Fy;; '  ,  ;- 

Sqoariiig  and- adding  18)  y^  have  . .    •  =• 

.   19)     (p).  =  |J  =  (vl«'  +  m'  +  Gv'y  +  (S«'  +  5^'  +  2^r')* 

:.  +(6?„'  +  j'/j'  +  (7/)». 

If  now  the  coordinates  of  5  and  S'  are  %,  %  f  and  |',  ri',  t,\ 
o^s  5  =  <»a  ,     i?=»p/3  ,      t'-py   , 

^"^  6'-p'«',     V  =  P'/3',     £'  =  ?'/> 

and  the  equation  19)  becomes  on  multiplication  by  (»'' 

21)  i,'  =  {Ai^  +  Hri'+Giy  +  {m^  +  Bn'  +  Fiy 

Gonsequentlj  points  originally  situated  on  the  sphere^ 

(f^'-i'  +  v^  +  V^ss 

lie  after  the  displacement  on  the  strain- ellipsoid  tj/  =  8^,  The  quadric  i/ 
must  be  an  ellipsoid  because  every  point  on  it  is  finite. 

In  like  manner  if  we  find  the  locus  of  points  on  OP  at  such 
distances  from  the  origin  that  after  the  strain  they  lie  on  a  sphere, 
p'*  =  |'*  +  f'*  =  5*,  we  have  corresponding  to  16), 

22)  •  |  =  J' 

and  from  the  equations  17)  we  find  in  like  man);ier  that  the  locus 
on  which  the  points  lay  before  the  strain  is  the  inverse  strain-ellipsoid 

It  is  evident  that  the  axes  of  the  four  quadrics  9,  (p\  ^/^'  coincide 
in  direction. 

.  Multiplying  together  16)  and  22)  we  obtain  " 

24)  QQ'^8*, 

and,  since  the  directions  of  q  and  (>'  coincide  for  the  axes  of  either 
ellipsoid,  we  see  that  the  ellipsoids  are  reciprocal  with  respect  to  a 
sphere  of  radius  S.  Multiplying  15)  by  16)  and  22)  respectively  we 
get  for  the  axial  directions. 
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that  iS;  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoids  tl^,  ^'  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  axes  of  the  quadrics  y  and  9'.  By  means  of  either  pair  of 
quadrics  y,  f,  or  qp',  ^,  we  get  a  complete  representation  of  the  linear 
vector  function,  the  directional  relations  being  given  by  97  or  9'  as 
above  described,  the  quantitative  relations  by  ^  or  ^'  (Fig.  144). 

Either  quadric  has  three  principal  axes  given  by  the  three  real 
roots  of  the  determinantal  cubic.  These  are  called  the  principal  axes 
of  the  strain.  Conjugate  diameters  remain  conjugate,  since  parallel 
lines  remain  parallel  and  bisected  by  corresponding  lines.  Accordingly 
the  principal  axes  of  the  strain- ellipsoid  must  have  been  before  the 
strain  conjugate  diameters  of  a  sphere,  and  therefore  mutually 
perpendicular.  As  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  the  only  set  of 
mutually  perpendicular  conjugate  diameters,  there  is  no  other  set  of 
mutually  perpendicular  lines  which  remain  so  after  the  strain. 


Fig.  144. 

The  equation  5)  to  determine  the  direction  of  lines  which 
maintain  their  direction  after  the  strain  becomes  for  pure  strain, 
represented  by  equations  9),  the  determinantal  equation  for  the  axes 
of  the  quadric  q>.  We  have  shown  in  Note  IV  that  this  equation 
always  has  three  real  roots  and  that  the  corresponding  directions  are 
mutually  perpendicular.  Thus  the  axes  of  a  pure  strain  have  their 
directions  unaltered  by  the  strain.  A  pure  strain  is  therefore  called 
irrotational.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  axes  are  the  only  lines  which 
are  not  rotated.) 

If  the  quadrics  are  referred  to  their  principal  axes  the  equations 
assume  the  following  simple  forms  from  which  the  geometrical  rela- 
tions are  easily  seen,  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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10a) 
11  a) 

9a) 


K.  DYNAMICS  OP  DEFORMABLE  BODIES. 
9  =  arr*  +  6y*  +  eg*, 


ii?. 

8  dx' 


y" 


+  y' 


«' 


,       td<p 


.' , 


12a) 

23a) 
21a) 


1  0<p 
1  d<p' 

y-ij^' 

idv' 


•       £'•       »'*       t'* 


?• 

^ 

c 


In  the  cubic  for  the  axes  of  tpy 

a  —  X,      h    y      g 


26) 


0, 


A    ,&-A,  f 

9    >      f    J  c-X 

the  three  roots  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of 
the  semi-axes  (Note  IV), 

27)  A,-^;,  A,=^; 

Now  by  25),  and  24) 

B*       8       9,'      -B*       S  _  (.,'      JJ«       S       (?,' 


».-i:- 


28) 


^1 


5' 


volume  of  strain 'ellipsoid 


and  therefore 

29)  ^^^""    '  5»    '   ~  volume  of  sphere 

But  the  product  of  the  roots  A^lj^  ^^  equal  to  the  constant  term  in 

the  cubic  26),  that  is,  , 

^'  a,h,g 

30)  k^^-  A,  6,  r- 

The  determinant  of  the  coefficients  of  the  substitution  9)  accordingly 
represents  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  since  parallel  lines  are  stretched 

in  the  same  ratio,  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  volume  -y  is  everywhere 
the  same.  "^ 
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166.  BotatloiL  Let  as  return  to  the  case  of  the  general 
homogeneous  strain  given  by  equations  1)  and  let  us  find  the  condi- 
tion that  all  points  situated  before  the  strain  on  a  sphere  with  center 
at  the  origin  remain  on  the  same  sphere  after  the  strain. 

The  condition 

x'^  +  y'*  +  ^'*  =  a;*  +  y«  +  0« 
gives 

31)  (a^o?  +  a^y  +  a^ssy  +  {)>^x  +  h^y  +  \zy 

+  {o^x  +  (^y  +  c^isy  ^x^  +  y^  +  z\ 

which  being  true  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  e  necessitates  the  equality  of 
the  coefficients  of  corresponding  sqares  and  products  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation^  that  is, 

ai«  +  &i«  +  Ci»  -  1, 

32)  a^'  +  h^  +  c^-^h 

Oia,  +  6,6,  +  CiCa  =  0, 

33)  Ojflr, +  6868  +  C8C3  =  0, 
aatti  +  6361  +  CjjC^  =  0. 

Equations  32)  show  that  a,  6,  e  with  the  same  suffix  are  direction- 
cosines  of  a  line,  equations  33)  show  that  the  three  lines  are  mutually 
perpendicular,  in  other  words,  the  equations  of  strain  are  merely 
those  of  transformation  of  coordinates,  and  the  result  of  the  strain 
is  merely  a  rotation  of  the  body  as  if  rigid. 

Let  us  obtain  the  analytical  expression  for  an  infinitesimal 
rotation  about  an  axis.  Let  the  direction- cosines  of  the  axis  be 
A,  ^,  1/  and  the  angle  of  rotation  be  80.  Since  we  have  proved  in 
§  67  that  infinitesimal  rotations  may  be  resolved  like  vectors  and 
treated  like  angular  velocities,  we  have  the  components  of  rotation, 

34)  €0x  =  l8(Oj    Oy  —  ftdo,    Oj  =  v8(Oy 

from  which  by  equations  119),  §  76,  we  obtain  the  infinitesimal 
displacements, 

x'  —  x^  8x  =  zoy  —  yo,  =*  (;?/i  —  yv)  do, 

36)  y^  ^  y  ^  dy  s=z  x(Oz  —  Z(Ox  =  {xv  —  Zi)  do, 

z'  -^  z^dz=^  yox  —  x(Oy  =  {yX  —  x^C)  do. 

From  this  we  obtain  the  substitution  for  the  rotation  considered 
as  a  strain,  ,       .  ^  ,      ^ 

36)  y'  =»  v8(o  •  a;  +  1  •  y  —  Ido  •  z, 

Z^  =^  —  il8(0'X+  18(0  •  y  -F  1  •  iEf .      Digitized  by GOOglC 
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The  determinant  of  the  substitation  is  skew  synimetrical. 
The  ratio  of  expansion  is 

1     ,  —vdcD,    118(0    I 

37)  ^=     v8(o  ,       1     ,  -X8(o\, 

I  — /*da),     XS(Xf  ,      1       I 

which  is  equal  to  1  plus  terms  involving  dco*  which  are  negligible, 
agreeing  with  the  result  that  rotation  as  a  rigid  body  is  unaccompanied 
by  change  of  volume. 

167.  General  Small  Strain.  We  shall  now  consider  small 
strains  in  general,  that  is,  strains  in  which  the  displacements  of  all 
points  are  small  quantities  whose  squares  and  products  may  be 
neglected. 

Let  the  components  of  the  displacemeiits  or  shifts  be 

38)  a?'  —  a?  ==  fi,    y*  —  y=iV,    z^  ^  0=^w, 

so  that  if  we  now  write  the  coefficients  of  the  strain  as 

x'  =  (i  4  aj)x  +  a^y  +  0^0, 

39)  y'^b,x+(l  +  h;)y  +  h,0, 
z^  =^c^x  +  Ciy  +  (l+c^)ig, 

we  have  the  shifts  given  by  the  substitution 

u^aiX  +  a^y  +  a^0, 

40)  v^b^x  +  b^y  +  b^z, 
ta=>  c^x+  Ciy+  c^z, 

and.  if  the  a's,  V&  and  c's  are  small,  u,  v,  w  will  be  small  quantities 
of  the  same  order.     The  ratio  of  dilatation  is  by  30) 


«) '" 


V 


=  (1  +  «,)(1  +  6.)(1  +  C3) 


&1       ,    1  +  &2>         h 

+  terms  of  higher  order, 
=  1  +  0^1  +  6^  +  Cj  +  terms  of  higher  order. 
The  quantity  . 

42)  ILrI^a^  +  b,  +  c, 

is  the  increment  of  volume  per  unit  volume,  and  will  be  referred  to 
simply  as  the  dilatation  and  denoted  by  <y.  OoocjIc 
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Suppose  two   small  strftintf  take  place  successively  according  to 
the  equations  39)  for  the  first,  and 


43) 


/'-yi^'  +  y.y'  +  Cl+nK 


for  the  second. 

Substituting  the   values  of  a?',  y',  z^  from  39)  in  43)   we  obtain 


a;"  =  (l  +  «,)(l  +  aj 


a;  +  (1  +  0^)0, 


+  0,68 


Neglecting  terms  of  the  second  order  we  obtain  the  equations  of  the 
resultant  strain 

a:"  =  (l  +  ai  +  ajar  +  (aj  +  a,)y        +'(o8  +  a8)«       , 

44)  »"  =  (6,  +  ^,)a;    .    +  (1 +  6,  +  ft)y+ (&, +ft)^       , 

and  for  the  resultant  shifts 

«  =  K  +  aJ  a;  +  (a,  +  «,)  y  +  (o,  +  a^z, 

45)  «=.(&i+/J,)a;  +  (&,  +  |3,)y  +  (6,  +  /3,)«r, 

«' =  (ci  +  n) «  +  (c»  +  y») »  +  («s  +  y») «, 

that  is,  snccessiTe  sfiwM  strains  are  compounded  by  adding  their 
shifts.  This  important  proposition  enables  as  conreniently  to  resolve 
small  strains  into  types  already  stndied.  Every  small  strain  represented 
by  equations  40)  can  be  written  by  addition  and  subtraction  of 
equal  terms 

M  -  ttja;  +  |(fl,  +  6i)y  +  4(as +  «i)« 


46) 


+  o(ct-«»)a;+ 9(c,-6s)y. 
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Accordingly  we  may  write  the  strain  as  the  resultant  of  twO; 

where 

47)  v^  - 1(«2  +  6i)^  +  hy  +  |(&8  +  ^f)^; 

denoting  a  pore  strain,  and 

48)  Vg  =  |(6i-aj)^ -  |(c,  -  b^)0, 
denoting  a  rotation  o  whose  components  are 

49)  (Dy-|(a5-Ci), 

GJ^^^lC^i-^j)- 

Thus  every  small  strain  may  he  resolved  into  a  pure  strain  and  a 
rotation. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  symmetry  let  us  write  the  pure  strain 

Ui  =  s^x  +  g,y  +  gyg, 

50)  Vj  «  g^x  +  Syy  +  gx^^t 

Wi  =  g^x  +  g:,y  +  s»Zy 
where 

51)  9^^\ih  +  h)y    9v^\(<h  +  <^\    9»^{i(h'^\)7 

Thus  the  six  quantities  g  and  (d  are  respectively  the  half  sums 
and  half  differences  of  shift -coefficients  symmetrical  about  the  main 
diagonal.^) 

1)  In  the  usual  notation  the  p*8  are  defined  as  the  above  sums  without  the 
coefficient  -^i  a8  stated  by  Todhnnter  and  Pearson,  A  History  of  ElasHcUy  and 
Strength  of  Materials,  Vol.  I,  p.  882,  ^'The  advantage  which  wouhl  arise  irom 
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The  general  small  strain  is  accordingly  completely  defined  by 
the  nine  small  coefficients^ 

Sx)    5y,    8,,   gx,   Qyy    Qty    <0x,    Oyy    Oj. 

168.  Simple  Strains.  Stretches  and  Shears.  The  pure 
strain  50)  may  be  resolved  into  two  parts 

(a)  (b) 

u^^SxX,  V«  0  +gMy  +  9ySSy 

52)            <  =  5yy,  V  =  ^,a?+  0  +  g^sSy 

wl  =  s,z^  M?i"  « g^x  +  gxy  '\'  0  . 

A  strain  whose  equations  contain  but  a  single  constant  is  called  a 
simple  strain.  Thus  we  may  resolve  the  strain  (a)  into  three  simple 
strains  of  which  the  first  is  given  by 

u  =  SxX,     V  =s  0,     w^O. 

This  represents  a  displacement  in  which  each  point  is  shifted  parallel 
to  the  ^-azis  through  a  distance  proportional  to  its  n;  coordinate. 
Such  a  displacement  is  called  a  stretch.  The  constant  Sx  represents 
the  distance  moved  by  a  plane  at  unit  distance  from  the  FZ- plane 
and  measures  the  magnitude  of  the  stretch  or  the  linear  expansion 
per  unit  length.    If  $  is  negative  the  stretch  becomes  a  squeeze. 

The  strain  (a)  accordingly  represents  the  resultant  of  three 
simple  strains,  namely  stretches,  of  different  amounts  in  the  directions 
of  the  coordinate  axes,  which  are  evidently  the  axes  of  the  strain. 
The  semi-axes  of  the  strain- ellipsoid  are  1  +  Sx,  1  +  Sy,  1  +  Sm  and 
its  equation 

or  neglecting  squares  of  small  quantities, 

(1  -  2$,)x'  +  (1  -  2s,)y^  +  (1  -  25,)^*  -  1. 
The  dilatation  is  by  42) 

53)  6  =  $x+Sy  +  SM. 

Obviously  we  can  have  <;  =  0  if  at  least  one  of  the  stretches  is 
replaced  by  a  squeeze.    If  the  three  s's  are  equal  we  have  a  simple 

introdncing  the  —  into  the  slides  is  thus  obvious",  and  we  have  therefore  so 

introdnced  it,  although  to  them  "it  seemed  too  great  an  interference  with  the 
nearly  general  custom."  We  have  also  introduced  a  single  suffix,  p^,  instead 
of  the  more  usual  double  suffix  notation,  ^  ,  feeling  that  the  brevity  and 
analogy  with  cd    thus  gained  justifies  the  change.  ^  i 
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etrain  knowji  as  a  uniform  expansion,  for  which  the  strain -ellipsoid 
is  a  sphere  and  the  dilatation  6  =  is. 

The  part  (b)  of  the  pure  strain  represents  a  strain  which,  like 
a  rotation;  is  unaccompanied  by  a  dilatation^  but  which  differs  from 
a  rotation  in  that  it  involves  a.  change  of  form.  We  shall  consider 
it,  as  we  have  the  part  (a)  in  three  parts. 

In  the  first, 

0, 


w  =  ^.y, 


9»^f 


w  •' 


every  point  is  shifted  in  the  X  direction  through  a  distance  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  the  XZ-plane^  while  it  is  shifted 
in  the   Y  direction   through   a   distance  proportional  to  its  distance 

from  the  FZ- plane.  Points  at 
imit  distance  from  the  two 
named  planes  are  shifted  both 
ways  by  the  same  amount  g^, 
80  that  the  new  positions  of 
the  planes  XZ,  YZ  make 
with  the  old  angles  whose 
tangents  or  sines  are  equal 
to  g,. 

The  square  OACB  (Fig.  145) 
becomes  the  rhombus  OJ!C^B\ 
which  is  symmetrical  about 
the  diagonal  0(7  bisecting  the 
angle  XOY,  The  diagonals 
AB  and  OC,  maintain  their 
directions  unchanged,  and  are 
accordingly  two  of  the  axes  of  the  strain,  the  axis  OZ  being  the 
third.     The  stretch- ratio  along  OC?  is 


Fig.  145. 


OC'-OC 

oc 


be 


C"G  _BB'  _ 
BO  ~'  OB  '~^'' 


as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  figure.     The  stretch  along   the 
perpendicular  axis  OE  is  negative, 


OE'  -  OE 
OE 


EE^ 
OE 


EE"  __ 
~AE"~'~^' 


The  stretch  along  the  Z-axis  is  zero.  Accordingly  the  sum  of  the 
three  stretches  along  the  axes  of  the  strain  is  zero.  Such  a  strain, 
involving  a  distortion  but  no  expansion  and  depending. upon  a  constant^, 
is  called  a  simple  shear.  The  plane  of  the  shear  is  the  plane  parallel 
to  which  all  points  are  displaced,  in  this  case  the  XF- plane. 

A  shear  may  be  defined  as  a  stretch  along  one  axis  combined 
with  a  squeeze  of  equal  magnitude  along  a  perpendicular  axis^  and 
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zero  stretch  along  the  axis  perpendicular  to  both.  The  shear  just 
considered  is  a  pwre  shear^  that  is,  without  rotation.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  the  aboye  shear  might  have,  been  obtained  if  all  planes 
parallel  to  XOZ  had  been  moved  parallel  to  theinsdves  a.  distance 
in  the  X-direction  equal  to  2^,j/,  giving  the  rotational  shear 

w'  ==  2^,y,    v'  =  0,    w'  =  0 
and  then  rotating  about  the  Z-axis  through  an  angle  0,=  g^,  accord- 
ing to  the  equations 

w"  =  —  g,y,    v"  =  g,Xy    w"  =  0.       i 

The  lines  0A\  OB',  which  before,  the  strain  were  perpendicular, 
have  respectively  the  direction- cosines  1,  g,,  0  and  ^«,  1,  0  and  the 
cosine  of  their  included  angle  is  accordingly  2g,,  This  change  of  cosine 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  sliding  of 
the  plane  at  unit  distance  from  XOZ  ib  commonly  called  the  amoufd 
of  shear,  so.  that  the  stretch  and  squeeze  of  the  axe»  are  each  one 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  shear. . 

We  may  now  define  the  strain  (b)  as  a  combination  of  three 
simple  shears  of  amounts  2gx,  2gy,  2g„  with  planes  mutually  perpen- 
dicular and  equivalent  to  stretches  of  amounts  g^,  gx  and  g^  along 
the  bisectors  of  the  angles  XOY,  YOZ,  and  ZOX  respectively,  which 
make  angles  of  60®  with  each  other,  together  with  squeezes  of  the 
same  amounts  along  the  bisectors  of  the  other  angles.  We  have 
thus  the  final  positions  of  six  points  on  these  lines,  or  just  sufficient 
to  determine  an  ellipsoid  whose  center  is  given.  This  is  the  strain- 
ellipsoid. 

The  strain  (b)  will  be  called  jbl  general  shear.     The  quadrie  9  is 

54)        y  =^  ic*  +  y*  +  ^*  +  2gxyz  +  2gyXZ  +  2g,xy  «=  R\ 

and  the  shears  are  the  coefficients  of  the  product  terms,  ff  the 
equation  of  the  quadrie  is  transformed  to  its  principal  axes  the 
product  terms  vanish.  Accordingly  we  may  always  find  three  mutually 
perpendicular  axes  with  respect  to  which  the  shear  components  vanish. 
These  are  the  axes  of  the  shear.  (It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
equations  of  the  general  rotational  shear  are  obtained  from  1)  by 
putting  ai  =  fej  =  Cj  ==  1.) 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  geometrical  term  shear  and 
the  dynamical  shearing  stress,  to  be  presently  considered,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  characterize  the  coefficients  g  as  the  slides  (corresponding 
to  the  French  glissement,  German  Gleitung), 

168  a.  Blongatlon  and  CompreMlon  Quadria.  Since  the 
equations  50)  for  the  shifts,  the  components  of  the  vector  dis- 
placement g,  as  a  function  of  r  are  of  precisely  the  ^^^^  form  as 
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equations  9)  for  r'  we  have  the  complete  geometrical  representation 
here  applicable.  Of  the  four  quadrics  the  first  is  the  most  important 
The  length  r  of  the  line  OP  is  changed  by  the  strain  to  r'  which, 
when  the  strain  is  small,  diiSers  from  it  by  a  small  qnantiiy,  so  that 
the  stretch 

55)  $r  ==  -^ 

is  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order.  But^  since  the  angle  between  r 
and  r'  is  infinitesimal;  we  have  to  the  first  order,  if  q  is  the  dis- 
placement PP*, 

56)  r'  =»  r  +  2  cos  (jr), 

57)  s  =^  g^^^(g^)  =  ux  +  vy  +  wg 

Now  if  M,  t;,  u;  are  given  by  equations  50)  the  numerator  becomes 

58)  r^Sr  ==  s^a^  +  s^y^  +  s,z^  +  ig^^ye  +  2gyBx  +  2g,xy  =  %- 
If  we  put  this  equal  to  unity  we  have 

59)  Sr^~> 

where  r  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  quadric 
60)  ij  =  l. 

This  is  called  the  elongation  and  compression  guadriCy  and  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  displacement  of  any  of  its  points  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  normal,  for 

^  2  ox  ^  oy  ^  cz 

Since  any  one  of  the  six  coefficients  may  be  positive  or  negative, 
the  quadric  may  be  an  ellipsoid  or  an  hyperboloid.  In  the  latter 
case  not  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  will  meet  the  surface, 
and  for  those  which  do  not  r  is  imaginary  and  Sr  is  negative. 

If  we  construct  the  conjugate  hyperboloid,  jr  =  —  1,  those  rays 
which  do  not  meet  the  first  hyperboloid  meet  this,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  compression  is  given  by 


62)  Sr 1 


I 


Lines  that  meet  both  hyperboloids  at  infinity  and  therefore  have  a 
zero  stretch  or  compression  lie  on  the  cone  x^O,  asymptotic  to  the 
two  hyperboloids,  and  known  as  the  cone  of  no  elongation. 

All  lines  which  are  equally  elongated  with  the  stretch  Sj  where 

63)      S-=^-^  [SxX^  +  Syy*  +  s,z^  +  2g^yz  +  2gyZx  +  2g,xy], 

lie  on  the  cone  ^  j 
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64)     {S:,-S)x''\'{8,'-8)y^+{8y^S)is^+2g^yis  +  2gyXZ  +  2g,xy^0, 

which  may  be  called  a  cone  of  equcH  elongation  By  of  which  the  cone 
of  no  elongation  is  a  particolar  case. 

Let  us  form  the  elongation  quadrics  for  expansions  and  shears. 
If  the  slides  vanish  we  have 

65)  %  =  8^0!^  +  Syy^  +  s,0^  =-  1, 
and  for  a  simple  stretch  in  the  X- direction 

66)  s^x^^l, 

the  elongation  qnadric  breaks  up  into  the  two  parallel  planes , 

Ysx^  -1  =  0    and    Ys^x  +  1  «=  0, 
at  distances  ±  —=  from  the  origin. 

Since  for  any  line  making  the  angle  d'  with  the  X-axis  we  have 

1 

r^—= > 

ySg  cos  d" 

the  stretch  is  given  by 

67)  Sr='^=«s*cos^'^. 

The  cone  of  no  elongation  is  therefore  the  plane  ^^^  -^  parallel  to 

the  above  pair  of  planes.  In  equation  66)  if  Sx,  Sp,  s,  are  of  the  same 
sign  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid  and  the  cone  of  no  expansion  is 
imaginary.  K  one  s  has  a  sign  different  from  that  of  the  others  we 
have  two  hyperboloids  and  the  cone  of  no  expansion  is  real  and 
separates  the  stretched  from  the  squeezed  lines. 
In  the  general  shear  s,  «  5^  ■=  5,  =  0  we  have 

68)  jr  =  2  (g^yis  +  g^zx  +  g,xy)  =  1, 
and  the  cone  of  no  elongation 

69)  g^yz  4  gyzx  +  g,xy  =  0, 

contains  the  three  coordinate-axes  as  generators.  These  are  therefore 
unstretched.     In  a  simple  shear  parallel  to  the  XF- plane  we  have 

70)  Z-2(/.^y  =  ±l 

which  represents  equilateral  hyperbolic  cylinders  with  axes  bisecting 
the  angles  between  the  x  and  y  axes.  The  cone  of  no  elongation, 
xy  =  0,  breaks  up  into  two  cflordinate-planes,  a?  ~  0  and  y  =  0. 
These  two  planes  are  undistorted,  and  are  the  planes  of  circular 
section  of  the  strain- ellipsoid.  Ooocjle 
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A  o<>^b^^^io^  ^f  ^^  simple  shears  m  plaiues  at  right  angles 
obtained  from  52  b)  by  putting  gg=^0,  has  the  elongation  quadric 

71)  gxV^  +  g^ooz^Q, 
which  breaks  up  into  the  two  planes 

72)  ;8i=«0    and    gxV  +  gyX  =  0, 

at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cone  of 
the  resultant  of  three  simple  shears  in  mutually  perpendicular  planes 
does  not  so  break  up. 

We  have  seen  that  we  require  nine  constants  to  specify  the 
general  homogeneous  strain^  of  which  three  belong  to  the  rotation, 
six  to  the  pure  strain.  Let  us  consider  the  number  of  data  required 
to  specify  a  simple  pure  strain.  To  specify  a  uniform  dilatation  we 
require  only  the  constant  of  dilatation  6\  for  a  simple  stretch,  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  involying  two  data,  and  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
stretch,  making  three  in  all;  for  a  simple  shear,  four  data,  the 
magnitude  of  the  shear,  two  to  fix  the  plane  of  the  shear  and  one 
additional  for  an  axis.  Consequently  we  may  always  represent  a 
general  strain  as  the  resultant  of  three  simple  expansions,  or  of  two 
simple  shears  and  a  uniform  dilatation. 

169.  HeteMgeneous  Strain.  K  the  displacements  are  not 
given  by  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates^  the  strain  is  said  to  be 
heterogeneous.  In  this  case  we  may  examine  the  relative  displacem^ts 
of  two  neighboring  points.  Let  the  coordinates  of  the  first  point  P 
be  before  the  strain  x,  y,  e,  and  after  \i  x  -{-  u,  y  ^  v,  z  +  w,  and 
those  of  the  second,  Q^  be  before  x  +  f,  y  +  g,  is.  +  h,  and  after 
x  +  f+  u\  y  +  g  +  v\  e  +.h  +  w\  If  the  point  Q  be  referred  to  P 
as  an  origin  both  before  and  after  the  strain,  it  has  as  relative  co- 
ordinates before  /*,  g,1i^  and  after  /*+  w'  --  w/p  +  t;'  —  t;,  A  +  w?'  —  w, 
so  that  the  relative  displacements  are  m'  —  u,  v'  —  v,  w'  —  w.  Now 
u,  V,  w  may  be  any  functions  of  the  coordinates  a:,  y,  z  of  P,  but 
they  muiit  be  continuous,  otherwise  the  body  would  be  split  at 
surfaces  of  discontinuity.  Accordingly  «',/«;',  m?'  being  the  values  of 
UfVyW  {or  X  +  fy  y  ^-  g,  z  +  h  may  be  developed  by  Taylor's  theorem, 
so  that,  neglecting  terms  of  order  higher  than  the  first  in  f,g^h 

'  dx   ^   ^  ay   *       dz  r^  \ 
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Thus  the  relative  di8|lilaC6ment8  a^re  given  as  linedr  f anetions  of  the 
relative  coordinates  fy  g^  h  whose  coefficients  are  the  values  of  the 
nine  first  derivatives  at  the  point  P,  that  is  to  say^  constants  for  all 
points  Q  in  the  neighborhood  of  P,  consequently  the  relative  strain 
of  the  portion  of  the  body  in  the  neighborhood  of  P  is  homogeneous,^ 
Thus  we  say  that  any  continuous  heterogeneous  strain  is  homogeneous 
in  its  smallest  parts. 

Comparing  with  equations  49)  and  51)  we  find  fk^  stretches,, 
dilatation,  slides  and  rotations  at  any  point  to  be  respectively 

_,x  du  '   dv  dw  '\ 

^4)  «'=-8i'     «»=V     *'"=V 

r.«v  1  /dw      dv\  1  /dn      dw\  '  1  /dv      du\ 

Thus  the  volume  dilatation  is  equal  to  the  divergence  of  the  dis- 
placement, while  the  rotation  is  equal  to  one  half  its  curl. 

We  might  have  obtained  the  value  of  6  by  the  divergence 
theorem.  Consider  any  closed  surface  S  fixed  in  space  so  that  por- 
tions of  the  deformable  body  flow  through  it  during  the  strain,  and 
let  us  find  the  volume  of  the  matter  which  passes  outward  through  S: 
Through  an  element  dS  si  which  the  displacement  is  q  there  passes 
out  a  quantity  filling  a  prism  of  slant -height  q  and  base  dS  whose 
volume  is  therefore  qcos{nq)d8,  where  n  is  the  auttca/rd  normal 
to  S.  Through  the  whole  surface  there  accordingly  issues  an  amount 
whose  volume  is 

78)         Q^  j  I q(io%{nq)d8 

=  /   I  [u  cos  {nx)  +  V  cos  {ny)  +  w  cos  {nsi)]  dS 

by  the  divergence  theorem.  This  is  accordingly  the  increase  in  volume 
of  the  portion  of  substance  originally  included  by  the  surface  5. 
The  ratio  of  this  to  the  original  volume  is  accordingly  the  mean 
value  of  the  divergence  in  the  volume  in  question,  and  making  the 
volume  infinitesimal,  this  becomes  the  dilatation  6. 

In  order  that  a  strain  shall  be  everywhere  irrotational  we  must 
have   the   curl   components   of  the  displacement   vanish   ejervwhere. 
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But  by  §  31  this  is  the  condition  that  the  displacement  is  a  lamellar 
vector  and 

'»)       »-ii'  '-%■  "-'/.■ 

Then  9  is  called  the  strain-potential.    Only  when  the  strain  is  ir- 
rotational  can  a  strain- potential  exist. 

The  line  integral  along  any  carve  AB  of  the  tangential  com- 
ponent of  the  displacement 


80) 


/  q  cos  (g,  ds)  ds^  j  (udx  +  vdy  +  wdz) 


is  called  the  circulation  along  the  path^  and  for  irrotational  strain  is 
independent  of  the  path,  equal  to  9^  —  tpj^^  and  vanishes  for  a  closed 
path. 

Surfaces  for  which  9  is  constant  are  called  equipotential  surfaces, 
and  the  displacement-lines,  or  lines  drawn  so  that  their  tangents  are 
everywhere  in  the  direction  of  the  displacements,  are  normal  to  the 
equipotential  surfaces. 

The  dilatation 

Accordingly  in  a  non-dilatational,  irrotational  strain  the  displacement 
is  a  solenoidal  vector  and  the  displacement -potential  a  harmonic 
function.  Since  for  a  solenoidal  vector  the  magnitude  of  the  vector 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cross -section  of  an  infinitesimal  tube, 
the  displacement  cannot  vanish '  except  at  infinity.  By  the  properties 
of  harmonic  functions  tp  cannot  have  a  maximum  or  minimum  unless 
<J  is  diflferent  from  zero. 

If  9  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  coordinates, 
the  strain  is  homogeneous  throughout  and  not  merely  in  its  smallest 
parts.  The  equipotential  surfaces  are  concentric  quadric  surfaces 
and  since 

the  equipotential  surfaces,  (p  =  const.,  are  similar  to  the  elongation 
quadric. 

170.  Stress.  When  a  body  is  strained  a  system  of  forces  is 
generally  called  into  play  tending  to  resist  the  strain.  The  system 
of  forces  is  called  a  stress.  In  order  to  specify  the  stress  at  any 
point  in  the  body,  we  draw  a  plane  through  tiiie  point  separating 
the  body  into  two  parts.    The  parts  on  one  side  of  this^  plane  j will 
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exert  certain  forces  on  those  on  the  other  side^  and  the  resultant  of 

the  forces  which  pass  through  an  element  dS  of  the  plane  will  be 

a  single  force,   proportional   to  the  area  dS,   which   we   will   write 

FndS.     The  stress  at  a  point  P  is  completely  determined  when  we 

know  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  Fn  for  eyery  possible 

direction  of  the  normal  to  the  element  dS  constructed  at  P.    The 

stress-vector  Fny   which   is   in   general  not  normal  to  dS^   may  be 

resolved  into  its  components^  Xn,  Tn,  Zn,  so  that  its  direction -cosines 

X      7      Z 
are  ^f  -~f  -^'    The  normal  component 

83)  Fnn  ^  Fn  COS  (J^ti)  =  Z„  COS  (hx)  +  Tn  COS  (ny)  +  Zn  COS  (nz). 

If  we  draw  the  normal  in  either  direction  from  the  element  dS,  and 
if  we  understand  by  Fn  the  force  exerted  through  d8  hj  the  portion 
of  the  body  lying  on  the  side  toward  which  n  is  drawn  on  the 
portion  lying  on  the  other  side,  then  if  the  normal  component 
Fnn  =  Fn  008  (Fnfi)  is  positivc  it  is  called  a  traction,  if  negative,  a 
pressure.  In  other  words  it  is  a  traction  if  its  effect  is  to  cause  the 
portions  of  the  body  to  approach  each  other,  a  pressure  if  it  is  to 
make  them  recede. 

The  force  upon  any  element  dS  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  forces  upon  three  mutually  perpendicular  plane  elements  at  the 
same  point.  Construct,  enclosing  the 
point  P,  an  infinitesimal  tetrahedron 
bounded  by  the  element  dS  and  three 
planes  parallel  to  the  coordinate  planes 
(Fig.  146).  Let  the  areas  of  the  four 
triangular  faces  be  dS,  dSx,  dS^,  dS^,  the 
suffix  in  each  case  denoting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  normal  to  the  face.  Further 
denote  the  stress -vector  for  any  face  by 
a  suffix  giving  the  normal  to  that  face, 
and  let  the  stress -vectors  be  those  for 
the  portion  of  the  body  within  the 
tetrahedron.  Suppose  that  forces  are 
applied  to  every  portion  of  matter  in 
proportion  to  its  mass,  such,  for  instance, 

as  gravity,  the  components  being  X,  Y,  Z  per  unit  mass.  If  dr 
denote  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  the  X- component  of  these 
external  forces  is  accordingly  XQdr, 

Let  us  now  form  the  equations  for  equilibrium  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  tetrahedron  under  the  influence  of  the  external 
forces  and  the  stresses  developed.     The  first  of  these  is 

84)  XQdt  +  XndS  -  X^dS^  -  X,dSy  -  X,d5,  =  0. 


Fig.  146. 
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But  sihce  the  three  other  sides  are  the  projections  o{  dS,  we  have 

.85)    dSx  =  dS  cos  (nx),    dSy  =  dS  cos  (ny),    dS^  =  dS  cos  (ne). 

Inserting  these  in  the  equation  84)^  dividing  through  by  dS, 
and  taking  the  limit,  as  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  become  infinitely 
small  the  ratio  of  the  volume  to  the  surface  disappears,  so  that  we 
have  finally 

86)  Xn  =  Xx  COS  (nx)  +  Xy  cos  (ny)  +  X,  cos  (w jei)  , 
and  similarly 

Yn  =  Tx  COS  {nx)  +  Yy  cos  {ny)  +  Ym  cos  {nz)j 
.  Za  =  ^  cos  (nx)  +  Zy  cos  (ny)  +  Z,  cos  (w;?). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  equilibrium  of  any  portion  of  the  body 
bounded  by  a. closed  surface  S,  Resolying  in  the  X- direction,  we 
haye  as  the  condition  for  equilibrium,  couBidering  both  the  stresses 
on  the  surface  and  the  volume -forces, 

87)  •  r IXndS  +  j  j  JQXdx  =  0, 
Making  use  of  equations.  86)  for  X„, 

88)  I  I  [Xx  cos  (nx)  +  Xy  cos  {ny)  +  Z,  cos  {nz))  dS 

+  jjJRXdx^O, 
and  by  the  divergence  theorem,  n  being  the  outwa/rd  normal. 

Since  this  mast  hold  for  every  portion  of  the  substance  which  is  in 
eqnilibriuni,  the  integrand  must  vanish,  and  we  have  consequently 
together  with  the  result  of  resolving  in  the  two  other  directions,. 

^    dx^     dx^     dx,     ^ 

„      dZ^       dZ„       dZ, 

These  are  but  three  of  the  six  equations  for  equilibrium.  The  other 
three  are  obtained  by  taking  moments,  the  first  being 

91)        C  f{$Zn  -  e  r„)  dS  +  f  f  fa  (yZ  -eY)dt  =  0. 
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Introducing   the   values  of  qX,  qY^  qZ  from  equations  90)  and   of 
Yn,  Zn  from  86)  this  becomes 

92)     I  I  [y  [^»  cos  {nx)  +  Zy  cos  (wy)  +  Z,  cos  {nz)\ 
—  z\Yx^^^i^x)  +  FyCos(nj/)  +  F^cos(n^)]}rfS 


and 


Writing  the  term 


and  applying  the  divergence  theorem,  all  the  surface  integrals  cancel 
each  other  and  there  remains  only  the  volume  integral 


93) 


yyy(z,-r,)dr=o. 


^z. 


As  before,  the  field  of  integration  being  arbitrary,  the  integrand 
must  vanish,  and  we  obtain,  after  applying  the  same  process  to  the 
remaining  two  equations, 

94)  Ys^Zy,    z,  =  x„    Xy  =  r,. 

We  may  also  obtain  these  equations  by  considering  the  stresses 
on  the  faces  of  an  infinitesimal 
cube  (Fig.  147).  We  shall  denote 
the  tangential  components  or 
shearing  stresses  94)  by  T^^  Ty,  T„ 
the  normal  components  or  trac- 
tions by  Pxy  Py)  Pz'  The  stress 
at  any  i^oint  is  determined  in 
terms  of  these  six  components, 
for  we  may  find  the  stress -vector 
Fny  whose  direction- cosines  are 
«';  /J';  y'  f^^  ^^1  stress  plane 
whose  normal  bas  the  direction 
cosines  cc,  p,y  by  equations  86), 
which  in  our  present  notation 
hecome 


tz.. 


< 


y. 


Fig.  14T. 


95) 


WeBSTEK,  Dynamics. 


X„  =  F„a'  =  P.a  +  T,p  +  T,jY, 
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These  are  the  exact  analogues  of  equations  17).    In  other  words^  the 
stress -vector  is  a  self- conjugate  linear  vector -function  of  the  normal 

to   the  stress -plane.     The  stress -vector  Fn  occupies  the  place  of  — 

in  17).     Accordingly  the  whole  geometry  of  the  linear  vector  fonc- 
tion  may  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of  stress  as  follows. 

171.  Ctoometrical  Bepresentation  of  Stress.  If  we  construct 
the  quadric 

96)    (p  -:  P^x"  +  Pyy-  +  P,z^  -h  2T^yz  +  2TyZX  +  2T,xy  =  ±  E« 

any  stress -vector  Fn  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  drawn  at 

the  point  where  the  normal  to  the  stress- 
plane  cuts  the  quadric  9?  (Fig.  148).  This 
is  known  as  Gauchy's  stress -quadric.  Let 
its  equation,  referred  to  its  principal  axes, 
which  are  known  as  the  axes  of  the  stress,  be 

97)     (p  -  P,x^  +  P,y'  +  P,z'  =  ±  R\ 

Pi,  P^f  Ps  *^®  called  the  principal  tractions, 
being  the  normal  stresses  on  the  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axes,  these  planes 
being  subject  to  no  tangential  stresses. 
Thus,  as  for  any  strain  we  may  find  three 
planes  for  which  the  slides  vanish,  so  for 
stress  we  may  find  three  planes  for  which 
the  shearing  stress  vanishes. 
In  the  reciprocal  quadric, 

98) 


Fig.  148. 


^f       a?"       y*       «»  p2 


the  stress -vector  is  conjugate  to  its  stress -plane,  for  the  normal  to 
the  stress -plane  is  parallel  to  the  normal  to  97'  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  stress -vector.    The  quadric  9'  is  known  as  Lamp's  stress -director 

quadric.     In  equations  17)  and  14)  putting  Fn  for  —  we  obtain 


99) 


■^«       -3-  ^r       —  r»co8(r/) 


or 


100) 


R*       .   p" 


p;cos(rr')  ==  J;«  =  ±  ^  =  ±  ^, 


So  that  the  traction  or  component  of  the  stress -vector  normal  to  its 
stress -plane  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius- 
vector  of  the  quadric  q)  in  the  direction  of  that  normal,  or  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  upon  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  quadric  9'  parallel  to  the  stress-plane,        C^oocrlp 
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If  Pj,  Pj,  P3  are  all  of  the  same  sign  the  quadrics  tp  and  9?' 
are  ellipsoids.  If  they  are  positive  we  must  take  the  positive  sign 
with  R^,  and  the  normal  stress  on  every  plane  is  a  traction.  If  they 
are  negative^  we  must  take  the  negative  sign,  and  the  normal  stress 
is  always  a  pressure.  If  one  of  the  P's  has  a  different  sign  from 
the  two  others,  we  use  both  signs  and  have  pairs  of  conjugate 
hyperboloids.  In  this  case  for  directions  parallel  to  the  generators 
of  the  asymptotic  cone  9?  =  0  to  the  stress  quadric,  we  have  r  infinite 
and  Fnn  ==  0.  Accordingly  for  stress-planes  perpendicular  to  these 
generators,  the  normal  stress  vanishes  or  the  stress  is  a  shearing 
stress.  These  planes  envelop  a  cone  called  Lame's  shear- cone,  which 
divides  the  directions  for  which  the  normal  stress  is  a  traction  from 
those  for  which  it  is  a  pressure. 

In  the  reciprocal  quadric  9?',  when  the  radius  vector  is  infinite, 
it  lies  in  its  conjugate  plane,  the  stress-plane.  But  the  radius  vector 
to  this  quadric  has  the  direction  of  the  stress -vector,  so  that  the 
shear -cone  is  the  asymptotic  cone  to  this  quadric  9?' ==  0.  If  we 
construct  the  ellipsoid 

101)  t :-  p,n'  +  p,'v'  +  Psn' = s^ 

we  have  by  22) 

102)  -P'-=7  =  f 

or  the  strain  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  any  radius  vector  is  inversely 
proportional  to  that  radius  vector  (it  does  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius  vector).  This  ellipsoid  is  called  Cauchy's  stress -ellipsoid 
and  its  axes  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  stress  quadric 
9?  =  ±  U*.     The  reciprocal  ellipsoid 

fc/j  ^n  v/j 

103)  ^'  -p,*  +  i/  +  p.»  =  ^*' 

has  the  property,  since  by  16)  2^^  =  ^'  that  the  stress -vector  for  any 

plane  is  directly  proportional  to  the  radius  vector  in  its  own  direction. 
This  ellipsoid  is  called  Lame's  stress -ellipsoid,  or  ellipsoid  of  elasticity. 

171a.  Simple  Stresses.  A  simple  stress  is  one  that  contains 
but  a  single  constant  in  its  specification.     These  are: 

1®.  Uniform  traction  or  pressure. 

Pi  =  P2  =  P3  =  P, 

1'^)  t.-tI-i.-o. 

All  the  quadrics  are  spheres  and  every  stress  is  normal  to  its  plane 
and  of  invariable  amount  P.  Such  a  stress  is  physically  realized  by 
a  body  subjected  to  hydrostatic  pressure.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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2®.  Simple  traction, 

^...  P^-P.     P.  =  P.  =  0, 

^  i;  =  ry  =  T,  =  0. 

The  stress  quadric  is 

106)  9?  -  P;r^  =  ±  1, 

a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  X-axis  at  a  distance  from 

the  origin.     The  stress  on  any  plane  is  parallel  to  the  X-axis.    The 
stress -director  quadric  and  the  shear -cone  reduce  to  the  axis  of  X, 
all  planes  tangent  to  which  experience  only  shear. 
Cauchy's  ellipsoid, 

107)  P^x^  +  0  .  y«  +  0  .  ;e*  =  1, 

with  axes,  p*  oo,  cx),  is  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  X-axis, 

and  Lame's  ellipsoid  with  axes,  P,  0,  0,  becomes  simply  that  part  of 
the  axis  of  X  from  x  =  —  P  to  x  =  P,  From  the  property  of  this 
ellipsoid  the  stress -vector  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  plane  parallel  to  the  stress  plane.  Since  the  tangent  plane 
here  always  passes  through  one  of  the  extremities  we  have 

108)  Fn  =  P  COB  (nx) 
as  is  indeed  evident  from  equations  95). 

3®.  Simple  shearing  stress. 

P,  =  Py=P,==0, 
^^^^  T,  =  T,    T,=  i;  =  o. 

Equations  95)  become 

X,  =  p;«'  =  T/J, 

110)  r„  =  P„/J'=Ta, 

Z„  =  P,/=   0. 
The  stress  quadric  is 

111)  fp  =  2Txy  =  ±l, 

which  represents  a  pair  of  rectangular  hyperbolic  cylinders  with  the 
semi -axes  -— •     The  stress -director  quadric  is 

112)  ^J^  =  ±l. 

The  shear  cone  xy  =  0  represents  the  coordinate  planes  of  XZ 
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113) 


A  shearing  stress  may  also  be  written,  referred  to  its  principal  axes, 

when  the  stress  qnadric  becomes 

114)  P{3?-f)^±l, 

the  pair  of  hyperbolic  cylinders  referred  to  their  axes  and 

Xn  =  J'„a'=  P«, 
r„  =  P„/J'  =  -P^, 
-Z«  =  P«y'=        0. 

a'i8  +  /J'«  =  0, 


115) 
We  accordingly  have 


or 


a' 


PI 


Fig.  149. 


that  iS;  all  stresses  are  parallel  to  the  XF- plane ,  and  the  stress- 
vector  and  the  projection  on  the  XF- plane  of  the  normal  to  the 
stress  plane  make  equal  angles  with 
the  X-axis  on  opposite  sides  (Fig.  149). 
Squaring    equations  115)    and   adding, 

116)  j;»=p«(«»+/3»)=p»(i-/). 

If  ^  r=  0^  that  is,  if  the  plane  is  tangent 
to  the  Z-axis 

F„  =  ±P, 

the  normal  stress  being  a  traction  if 
the  normal  to  the  stress -plane  falls 
nearer  to  the  X-axis,  a  pressure  if  nearer   to  the  F-axis. 

The  shear  cone  x^  —  y^  =  0  is  composed  of  the  two  planes 
bisecting  the  dihedral  angle  between  the  XZ-  and  FZ- planes. 

From  this  manner  of  representing  the  stress  it  is  evident  that  a 
simple  shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  traction  and  pressure 
in  two  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Compare  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  shearing  strain  as  an  equal  stretch  and  squeeze.     For 

1  z 

this  case  Lame's  ellipsoid  ^^  {x^  +  y^^  -f  —  =  1  has  the   axes  P,  P,  0 

and  reduces  to  a  circular  disc  normal  to  the  Z-axis.    Since  all  tangent 
planes  pass  through  its  edge, 

117)  F,,  =  Psin  (nz)  =  P")/!  -  y^ 

BS   above    in    116).  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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172.  Work  of  Stress  In  producing  Strain.  If  every  point 
in  a  body  move  a  distance  dq,  whose  components  are  Su,  Sv,  8w, 
and  if  there  act  upon  every  unit  of  mass  of  the  body  the  external 
forces  X,  Y,  Z,  and  upon  each  unit  of  surface  the  forces  XnjYnj  Zn, 
the  work  done  by  all  the  forces  in  the  displacement  is 

118)  dW^JnXndu  +  YnSv  +  ZnSw)dS 

+  1 1  I  q[XSu  +  Y8v  +  ZSw]dt, 
which  becomes  by  equations  86), 

119)  tf  Tr=  /  /  {[Xa:COB(nx)  +  Xycos(ny)  +  X,cot^{nzj\Su 

+  [Yx  cos  {nx)  +  Yy  cos  (ny)  +  Y,  cos  {nz)]  Sv 

+  [2x  cos  {nx)  +  Zy  cos  (ny)  +  Z,  cos  {nz)'\  Sw]  dS 


'fff'^^'" 


+  I   I  I  Q  (^*«  +  Ydv  +  ZSw)  dx, 

and  transforming  surface  integrals  into  Tolume  integrals  by  differentia- 
tion in  the  manner  of  the  divergence  theorem  and  making  use  of 
equations  94), 

dW^- 1  j  j[~^{X^Su  +  YJv  +  Z,Sw) 

+  ^-{XySu  +  YySv  +  ZySw) 

+  -^^{X.du  +  Y.dv  +  Z,8w) 

+  Q  (X8u  +  Ydv  +  ZSw)]  dx 


(cZ^       d7.         dZ, 


Sv 


8w 


(CZ^       dZ.         dZ,  \ 

^  dSu   .    -r^  dSv       „  divi 
,    „  flSw       ZSv\    ,    _  /d9u   ,   d»w\ 
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By  equations  90)  the  coefficients  of  du,  Sv,  dw  vanish  identically^  so 
that^  interchanging  the  order  of  differentiation  and  variation^ 

121)   ,w_yyyjx,»||  +  y,*|-»  +  z.»|s+y.,(|!  +  |J) 

+z.'(l-M")+^.*(l-:+l~)H'. 

or  in  our  later  terminology, 

122)     8W=J^J^J^[PJs,  +  Py88y  +  PJs,  +  2TJg, 

+  2TySgy  +  2T,8g,]dx. 

Thus  each  of  the  six  components  of  the  stress  does  work  on  the 
corresponding  component  of  the  strain,  and  the  work  per  unit  volume 
in  any  infinitesimal  strain  is  the  sum  of  each  stress  .component  by 
the  corresponding  strain  produced,  except  that  with  our  terminology 
the  shearing  stresses  are  multiplied  by  ttmce  the  shearing  strains  or 
slides. 

173.  Belations  between  Stress  and  Strain.  If  a  body  is 
perfectly  elastic  the  stresses  at  any  point  at  any  time  depend  simply 
upon  the  strain  at  the  point  at  the  time  in  question,  so  that  if  the 
elastic  properties  of  the  body  are  known  at  every  point  the  stress 
components  will  be  known  functions  of  the  strain  components,  which 
may  differ  from  one  point  of  the  body  to  another.  The  stresses  will 
be  uniform  and  continuous  functions  of  the  strains  and  may  be 
developed  by  Taylor's  theorem.  If  then  the  strains  are  small,  the 
terms  of  the  lowest  orders  will  be  the  most  important.  The  strains 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  theory  of  elasticity  are  so  small  that  it 
is  customary  to  neglect  all  terms  above  those  of  the  first  order.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  in  good  accordance  with  those  obtained  by 
experiment  under  the  proper  limitations.  The  law  that  for  small 
strains  the  stresses  are  linear  functions  of  the  strains  may  be  regarded 
as  an  extension  of  the  law  announced  in  1676  by  Hooke  in  the  form 

of  an  anairram, 

°  ceiiinosssttuu 

Ut  Tensio  sic  Vis. 

The  force  varies  as  the  stretch,  or  in  our  terminology  the  stress 
varies  as  the  strain.     Making  this  assumption  we  accordingly  have 

^x  =  9^01  +  ^n^x  +  (P2lSy  +  (PilS^  +  (f^^ga:  +  (f^^gy  +  (f^^g,, 
^y  =  9^02  +  9>19Sx  +  (P2iSy  +  9?88S.  +  94i9x  +  (P^igy  +  962^*7 

123) 

^y  =  9^06  +  9i6^'  +  9^26«y  +  9^86^^  +  ^4^9x  +  (Psb9v  +  9^66^^rjle 
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The  9?'s  will  in  general  be  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  the  pointy 
but  if  the  body  is  homogeneous ^  that  is  alike  at  all  points^  they  will 
be  constants.  We  shall  assume  this  to  be  true.  If  there  be  a  natural 
state  of  the  body  or  one  in  which  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  external  forces,  so  that  the  stresses  vanish  for  this 
state,  it  is  conyenient  to  measure  the  strains  from  the  natural  state. 
Then  the  stresses  and  strains  vanish  together,  so  that  the  terms 
9oi;  •  •  •  9^06  vanish.  For  such  a  body  there  are  accordingly  thirty -six 
constants  (p,  the  so-called  coefficients  of  elasticity.  In  the  case  of  a 
gas  there  is  no  natural  state,  for  a  gas  is  never  in  equilibrium, 
unless  kept  so  by  an  envelope,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  gas 
always  experiences  pressure,  consequently  we  cannot  measure  the 
strains  from  any  natural  state. 

We  have  now  the  theory  of  elasticity  as  it  was  left  by  its 
founders,  Navier  and  Cauchy.  The  idea  is  due  to  Green ^)  of  supposing 
the  elastic  forces  to  be  conservative  and  accordingly  due  to  an  energy 
function  of  the  strains.  If  we  call  the  function  ^(Sx,s^,s„gx,gpfff») 
we  have  for  the  total  potential  energy  due  to  any  strain 

124)  W^  I  I    C^dt. 
The  work  done  in  changing  the  strain  is  then 

125)  SW=fffs^d.^fff{^Js.  +  ll-^Ss,  +  l±Ss, 

Comparing  this  with  equations  121 — 122)  we  find 


126) 


If  then  the  stresses  are  to  be  linear  functions  of  the  strains, 
0  must  be  a  quadratic  function,  and,  if  we  measure  from  the  natural 
state,  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function.  A  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  six  variables  contains  twenty -one  terms,  so  that  instead 
of  thirty -six  elastic  constants  for  the  general  homogeneous  body  we 
have  only  twenty -one,  that  is,  the  determinant  of  the  9?'s  in  equa- 
tions 123)   is   symmetrical,    fifteen   coefficients    on   one   side   of  the 

1)  Green,  MathetncUiccd  Papers,  p.  243.  ^  j 
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principal  diagonal  being  equal  to  the  corresponding  fifteen  on  the 
other  side. 

If  the  body  besides  being  homogeneous  is  isotropic^  that  iS;  at 
any  point  its  properties  are  the  same  with  respect  to  all  directions, 
there  are  many  relations  between  the  coefficients,  so  that  the  number 
of  independent  constants  is  much  reduced.  In  an  anisotropic  or  eolo- 
tropic  body  there  are  generally  certain  directions  (the  same  for  all 
parts  of  the  body)  with  reference  to  which  there  is  a  certain  symmetry, 
so  that  there  are  yarious  relations  involving  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  constants.  Such  bodies  are  known  as  crystals.  We  shall  deal 
here  only  with  isotropic  bodies. 

174.  Energy  Function  for  Isotropic  Bodies.  In  isotropic 
bodies  the  stresses  developed  depend  only  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
strains,  not  on  their  absolute  directions  with  respect  to  the  body. 
Accordingly  if  we  change  the  axes  of  coordinates  the  expression  for 
the  energy  must  remain  unchanged,  or  the  energy  function  is  an 
invariant  for  a  change  of  axes.  The  cubic  for  the  axes  of  the 
elongation  quadric  58)  belonging  to  the  shift -equations  50)  is  the 
determinant 

Sx  —  ^y         9z       J         9y 

127)  g,    ,  Sy-  Xy     g^      =  0, 
9y    ,      9x    ,  Sz—  X 

or  expanding  the  determinant, 

128)  Z»  -  (s,  +  Sy  +  5,)  X*  +  {SyS,  +  s,Sx  +  s^Sy  -  ^J  "  5^^  -  gV)  X 

+  s^gl  +  Sygl  +  s,gl  -  s^SyS,  -  2g:cgy9.  =  0. 
If  the  roots  are  X^j  A,,  X^,  the  equation  is 

129)  X^-{X,  +  X^  +  X^)X^  +  {xX  +  hh  +  KK)^-^iK^z-^' 
If  we  transform  to  another  set  of  axes  X'  Y^Z*  with  the  same  origin, 
so  that  the  strain  components  are  Sx',  Sy-,  5,-,  g^',  gy',  g»'j  since  the 
elongation  quadric  is  a  definite  surface,  the  equation  for  its  axes 
must  have  the  same  roots  as  before.  Accordingly  its  coefficients  are 
invariants.  The  roots  X^,  X,,  X^  are  the  stretches  for  the  directions 
of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain.  Therefore  we  have  the  three 
strain  invariants,  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots, 

^1  =  ^  +  ^  +  ^  =  «:r  +  5y  +  S„ 

130)  Jj  =  X^X^  +  ^^  +  hK  =  «y«-  +  ^zSx  +  SxSy -gl-gl- gl, 
■'s  =  ^1^2^  =  ^9x9tf9^  +  SxSySz  -  s^gl  -  Sygl  —  s,gl. 

The  invariant  I^   represents  the  cubical  dilatation  (J,   which   by   its 
geometrical  definition  is  evidently  independent  of  the  choice  of  axelL> 
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The  energy  fdnction  for  an  isotropic  body,  being  unchanged  when 
we  change  the  axes,  can  contain  the  strains  only  in  the  combinations 
I^y  I2,  I^y  but  these  are  of  the  first,  second  and  third  degrees 
respectively,  and  since  $  is  of  only  the  second  degree  it  cannot 
contain  I^, 

Since   it   is   homogeneous   (except  for  a  gas)  it  can  contain  I^ 
only  through  its  square.     We  therefore  have 

131)  0 PI^  +  AI^^  +  BI^, 

where  P,  A,  B  are  constants.  P  is  zero,  except  for  gases,  and  is  then 
positive,  for  if  the  gas  expands  it  loses  energy.  The  constant  A 
refers  to  a  property  common  to  all  bodies,  namely,  resistance  to 
compression,  and  is  positive,  for  work  must  be  done  to  compress  a 
body.     The  constant  B  is  peculiar  to  solids. 

All  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  invariants,  for  example: 

132)   (x,-x;f^ix,-x,y  +  {x,-x,y 

=  2(Ai+X,  +  X,)«    -Q{X,X^+X^X,  +  X,X,) 

=  2J,»-6J,. 

Also 

2(X,X,  +  i,X,  +  A,Aj)  =  (A,  +  ;,  +  X,)*-(V  +  V  +  V),    or 
^  27,  =  J,*-(V+V  +  V)- 

We  may  accordingly  write  AI^  +  BI^  as  a  linear  fonction,   of  I^ 
and  of  either  {X^  -  ^)«  +  (X,  ~  l^f  +  {X^  -  l^f,  or  of  il^^  +  X,*  +  X^\ 
Suppose  we  write  the  quadratic  terms 

134)  AI*  +  BI^  =  A H{X,  -¥h+hy 

which  is  the  form  given  by  Helmholtz.  The  constant  Hy  being 
multiplied  by  (J*,  refers  to  changes  of  volume  without  changes  of 
form,  representing  in  this  case  the  whole  energy,  for  if  there  is  no 
change  of  form  the  stretches  of  the  principal  axes,  X^,X^,X^  are  equal. 
The  term  in  C  on  the  other  hand  refers  to  changes  of  form  without 
change  in  volume,  for  it  vanishes  when  X^  =  Xj  =  >Lj,  and  represents 
the  whole  energy  if  tf  =  0.  A  perfect  fluid  is  defined  as  a  body  in 
which  changes  of  form  produce  no  stress,  so  that  for  such  bodies 
0  =  0. 

We  may  also  write 

135)  AI^  +  BI,  =  KiX,*  +  A,«  +  V)  +  K&  (X^^+J^  ^0^1^ 
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which  is  the  form  used  by  KirchhoflF.     We  have  then  for  the  rela- 
tions between  the  constants^ 


136)  H- 0=^2X0    and    30=22? 


or 


H^2K{e+{),    g==\k. 


Accordingly  for   liquids   in   order   to  have  (7  =  0  but  H  finite,  we 
must  put  ir=  0  and  ©  =  cx),  so  that  2KS  =  H. 
Now  since 

137)    V  +  V  +  V  =  ^i'-2/, 

='{sx  +  Sy-\-s,y  —  2{sySM'{'S,Sx  +  SxSy'-'gl—gl  —  gV) 
==sl  +  sl  +  sl^^2{gl  +  gl  +  g\), 

we  have  for  solids,  liquids  and  gases, 

138)     ^=.K@6^  +  K[{^,  +  s\-^^;)+2{gl  +  gl  +  gV}]^P{s.  +  Sy^s.\ 

We  shall  make  use  of  the  more  common  notation 

139)  2JS:d  =  A,     ^=^. 

(Thomson  and  Tait  make  use  of  the  constants  Tc  for  H  and  n  for  /i.) 
We  have  accordingly 

140)  g^^^X{s,  +  Sy  +  s.y-Yl^[sl'^sl  +  sl  +  2{gl  +  g\  +  g':)] 

—    T{$;C    +    Sy    +    S^. 

The  constant  ^  like  C  refers  to  changes  of  form  and  vanishes  for 
perfect  fluids.     In   the   present  notation  by  equations  136)  we  have 

141)  H  =  \i,-^X, 

SO  that  both  X  and  ^  are  involved  in  changes  of  volume.  We  thus 
see  that  isotropic  bodies  possess  two  elastic  constants.  By  means  of 
certain  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  elastic  stresses,  making  them 
depend  upon  actions  between  molecules,  Cauchy  and  the  earlier 
writers  on  elasticity  reduced  the  energy  function  to  a  form  depending 
on  a  single  elastic  constant,  the  same  theory  reducing  the  number 
of  constants  for  an  eolotropic  body  from  twenty -one  to  fifteen.  For 
this  theory  the  reader  may  consult  Neumann,  Theorie  der  Elastmtdt, 
Todhunter  and  Pearson,  History  of  the  TJieory  of  Elasticity.  Experiments 
have  not  however  confirmed  this  theory,  and  it  is  no  longer  generally 
held  to  be  sound.  Thomson  and  Tait  inveigh  against  it  with  particular 
emphasis.  We  shall  accordingly  assume  that  an  isotropic  body  has 
two  independent  constants  of  elasticity  X  and  /a.  C^ooalp 
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176.  Stresses  In  Isotropic  Bodies.    We  may  now  calcnlate 
the   stresses   by  means   of  equations   126)^   inserting  the   values   of 

Sxf  Syp  ^t}  ffx}  9yj  9»' 


142) 


=xff  +  2,*^;;-p, 

=  Aff  +  2,*|j-P, 

7      a* 

^*     =     7s = 

as. 

=  X.  +  2/,^-P, 

tT"                /7 

1  d^           (dvD    ,    dv 

/^.~  J^^-aa^^-'^lai+a^j- 
The  first  equation  of  equilibrium  90)  becomes 

143)  9Z+Ag^  +  2^^^-.  +  ^(3^  +  ^y.)  +  M(a7.  +  a^8j  =  0, 

or,  considering  the  value  of  6,  we  may  write  the  equation  with  its 
two  companions, 

QX  +  (X  +  fi)p^  +  ii^u  =  0, 

144)  ^r+(X  +  ^)|j  +  Mt;=0, 
qZ  +  (X  +  [i)'^  +  (i^w=  0. 

The  equations  at  the  surface  of  the  body  are  by  86),  using  the 
above  values  of  the  stresses, 

Xn  =  U<y  +  2/A  ^  —  Pj  cos  (nx) 

+  /*  (?i  +  8y}  "^"^  ("J')  +  **  (al  +  8x)  '^^  (»*^)' 

^"  °°  **  (S  +  a")  "•'^  (**^)  +  (^*  +  ^'^  0y  -  -P)  •'''^  (**y) 

Z„^V  \ji  +  ^^)  COS  (MX)  +  ,t  (g-  +  -^J  COS  (ny) 
+  (a*  +  2,t  I^  -  P)  cos  {m).  ^  , 

^  ^^  '  Digitized  by  Google 
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176.  Physical  Keanlng  of  the  Constants.  Let  us  consider 
a  few  simple  cases  of  equilibrium  with  homogeneous  strain  under 
stress,  there  being  no  impressed  bodily  forces  X,  Y,  Zy  and  putting 
P  =  0. 

1®.  A  simple  dilatation. 

u  =  ax,    V  =  ay,    w  =  az, 

Ss  =  a,     Sy  =  a,      s^^a,      g^  =  gy  =  g,  =  0, 

ff  ^  Sx  +  Sy  +  Sz  =  3a, 

146)  X:,  =  Fj,  =  Z,  =  (32  +  2fi)  a==p, 

r,=  Xy  =  ^,  =  0. 
The  surface  forces  become  simply 

X„  =pGOB(nx), 

147)  r„=i>  cos  (wy), 

Zn  =  2^  COS  (nz), 

or  the  surface  force  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and 

148)  2?;  =  1)  =  (3X  +  2/i)a  =  ^-^^  •  6. 

The  ratio  of  normal  traction  to  cubical  dilatation,  or  of  normal 
pressure  to  cubical  compression, 

149)  ?  =  8^+A'^  =  S 

is  called  the  hidk- modulus  of  elasticity,  the  term  modulus  being 
applied  in  general  to  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  thereby 
produced. 

2®.  A  simple  shear. 

u  =  ay,    v^w  =  0, 

Sx=-Sy  =  s^  =  6^g:,  =  gy  =  0, 

150)  ^,  =  f,   x.  =  r,  =  z.  =  o, 

Zj,  =  r,  =  /ia  =  T, 

Xg    =    Zy    =    Zx    ==    Xz    ==    0, 

Xn  =  Tcos  (wy),     Yn  =  Tcos  (Wi»),     Zn  =  0. 
151)     j;  =  Tyoos^Xnx)  +~co?  (ny)  =  Tsin  (n;8r),  as  in  liT}.      j 
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The  ratio  of  the  tangential  stresses   on  the  XZ  and  YZ  planes 
to  the  amount  of  the  shear  produced^ 

152)  27.  =  /*' 

is  called  the  shear  modulus  of  elasticity^  or  the  simple  rigidity.^) 
3®.  A  stretch -squeeze. 

u  =  aXf    v  =  —  by,    w  =  —  bz, 

153)  Sx  =  a,    5y  =  5,  =  —  6,     6  =  a  —  2h, 

X^  =  X{a-  26)  +  2(ia, 
Yy^Z,=^X(a-  26)  -  2^b, 

r,  =  Zy  =  x,  =  o, 

:x;.  =  {;i  (a  -  26)  +  2itta}  cos  (wa;), 
^  ^  Tn  =  {>L (a- 26) -2/*6} cos (nt/), 

Z„  =  {jl(a-26)  -  2/t6)cos  (w;?). 
If  we  choose  a  and  6  so  that 

we  have 

Yn  =  Zn  =  0, 

156)  Xn  =  2(i{a  +  6)  cos  (nx)  =  ^^^/ +^^-''^  •  a  cos  («a?). 

If  the  body  is  a  cylinder,  with  generators  parallel  to  the  X-axis, 
bounded  by  perpendicular  ends,  experiencing  a  normal  traction  p, 
there  is  no  force  on  the  cylindrical  surface,  for  which  cos  (nx)  =  0, 
and  on  the  ends 

157)  ,(SX  +  2^)a^ 

The  ratio  of  the  tractive  force  to  the  stretch  a, 

may  be  called  the  stretch  or  elongation  modulus,  and  is  generally 
known  as  Young's  modulus. 

The  ratio  of  the  lateral  contraction  to  the  longitudinal  extension 

he  notatio 


2a 
1)  Thomson  and  Tait  use  the  notation:  bulk -modulus  =A  =  i  +  -- -,  simple 


rigidity  =*«,  «i=:i-|-^«- 
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is  called  Paissan's  ratio.    According  to  Poisson  and  the  older  writers 
X  =  fi,  so  that  ri  =  -'     We  must  certainly  have 

-l<i?<-2> 
for  if  iy  >  2^;  ft  <  0,  making  the  rigidity  negative.     If  iy  <  —  1, 

fl'=(A+J^)<0, 

making  the  bulk -modulus  negative.     No  known  bodies  have  rj  <0, 
and  in  experiments  on  isotropic  bodies  t]  has  generally  been  found 

nearly  equal  to  —9  the  value   assumed  by  Poisson,   the   value  being 

found   to   approach   more  nearly  to  Poisson's  value  the   more  pains 
were  taken  the  secure  isotropic  specimens. 

The  bulk-,  shear-  and  stretch -moduli  and  Poisson's  ratio  are  the 
important  elastic  constants  for  an  isotropic  body,  any  two  of  which 
being  known,  all  are  known. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

STATICS  OF  DEFORMABLE  BODIES. 

177.  HydrostatioB.  Let  us  now  consider  the  statics  of  a  perfect 
fluid,  that  is,  a  body  for  which  /i  =  0.  If  each  element  of  the  fluid 
is  subjected  to  forces  whose  components  are  X,  F,  Z  per  unit  mass, 
equations  144),  §  175  reduce  to 

while  the  equations  for  the  surface  forces  145)  become 

X„  =  {X6  —  P)  cos  (nx), 

2)  Yn  =  {X6-P)cos(ny), 
Z„  =  {Xa  —  P)  cos  {nz). 

The  surface  force  is  accordingly  normal  and  equal  to 

3)  ;i<J-P  =  -i). 
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Thus  we  have  the  fundamental  property  of  fluids,  the  force  between 
any  two  elements  of  a  perfect  -fluid  is  a  pressure  normal  to  the  element 
of  surface  separating  them  and  independent  of  its  direction. 

Differentiating  equation  3)  and  replacing  X  times  the  derivatiye 
of  6  by  the  corresponding  derivative  of  (— i>),  our  equations  of 
equilibrium  1)  are 

4)  ,X-ll.    ,Y-%,    ,Z-^. 

Thus  the  fluid  can  be  in  equilibrium  only  under  the  action  of  bodily 
forces  of  such  a  nature  that  q  times  the  resultant  force  per  unit 
mass,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  per  unit  volume,  is  a  lamellar  vector. 
If   the    pressure    at   any   point   depends   only   on   the   density,    and 

conversely,  and  we  put  -  =  -,-    A 


5) 

Hr 

so  that 

dP_dP  ?p_l^  dp 

dx        dp  dx       Q  dx' 

6) 

dP      dP  dp       1  ?p 
dy        dp  dy       q  ~dy^ 
dP       dP  dp       1  dp 

dz         dp  dz        Q  dz 

Our 

equations 

4) 

are 

7) 

X- 

dP         ^         dP         r^ 

ex                 ry 

dp 

'd'z" 

Accordingly  in  this  case  the  bodily  forces  per  unit  mass  must  be 
conservative.  If  V  is  their  potential,  multiplying  equations  4)  by 
dXy  dy,  dz  respectively  and  adding,  we  have 

8)  Q{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz)  ■ QdV 

If  we  have  two  fluids  of  different  densities  in  contact  we  have  at 
their  common  surface 

9)  —Q^dV=dpy     —Q2^^='^P} 
so  that 

10)  (Ci-9,)dF  =  0, 

therefore  dV  and  dp  are  each  equal  to  zero  and  the  surface  of 
separation   is   a   surface  of  constant  potential  and  constant  pressure. 

1)  Not  the  cofistant  P  in  3).  ^  j 
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Also,  since,  by  8)  V  differs  from  —  P  only  by  a  constant,  the  sur- 
faces of  equal  pressure  are  equipotential  or  level  surfaces.  If  the 
fluid  is  incompressible  q  is  constant,  so  that  we  have 

11)  -r^c(mst  +  ^' 

For  gravity  we  have,  if  the  axis  of  Z  is  measured  vertically  upward 

x  =  r=o,    Z=-g, 

so  that 

12)  P-9{C-gz), 

If,  neglecting  the  atmospheric  pressure,  we  measure  a  from  the  level 
surface  of  no  pressure 

13)  P  =  -9Q^, 

which  is  the  fundamental  theorem  for  liquids,  namely,  that  the  pressure 
is  proportional  to  the  depth. 

178.  Height  of  the  Atmosphere.  If  we  consider  a  gas  whose 
temperature  is  constant  throughout,  the  relation  between  the  pressure 
and  volume  is  given  by  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte 

accordingly 

14)  -P  =  /V  =f^  =  «log9  +  «>««'• 
and 

15)  V=gis  =  c  —  alogQy 

16)  Q-Qoe^%       . 

where  Qq  is  the  density  when  z  =^0, 

Thus  as  We  ascend  to  heights  which  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  density  decreases  in  geometrical  progression,  vanishing 
only  for  0=  <x>.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  relation 
between  pressure  and  density  to  be  that  pertaining  to  adiabatic 
compression,  that  is  compression  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat 
generated  remains  in  the  portion  of  the  gas  where  it  is  generated, 
we  shall  obtain  a  law  of  equilibrium  corresponding  to  what  is  known 
as  convective  equilibrium.  The  temperature  then  varies  as  we  go 
upward  in  such  a  way  that,  if  a  portion  of  air  is  hotter  than  the 
stratum  in  which  it  lies,  it  will  rise  expanding  and  cooling  at  the 
same  time  until  its  temperature  and  density  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  higher  layer.  When  there  is  no  tendency  for  any  portion  ^i>£ 
Webster,  DynAmicB.  igitize^jy  ^ 
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air  to  change  its  place  convectiye  equilibrium  is  established.  The 
principles  of  thermodynamics  give  us  the  relation  for  adiabatic  com- 
pression 

17)  p  =  6(>^ 

where  x  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  that 
at  constant  yolume^  whose  numerical  value  is  about  1.4.   We  then  have 

18)  r^gz^-f'^^^-fl^g'-^d^^c-^^. 

Since  x  >  1;  ^  diminishes  as  J3  increases  and  is  equal  to  zero  when 
gz  =  c,  so  that  on  this  hypothesis  the  atmosphere  has  an  upper  limit^ 
which  may  be  calculated  when  the  value  of  q  for  a  single  value  of  g 
is  known. 

It  is  obviously  improper*  to  consider  the  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere  to  an  infinite  distance  without  taking  account  of  the 
variation  of  gravity  as  the  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
increases.  Considering  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere  with  a  density  that 
is  a  function  only  of  the  distance  from  the  center,  we  have,  with  y 
positive^),  as  in  §§  123,  149,  instead  of  equation  8), 

so  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  equal  temperature 

19)  —  ?'^    =  const.  —  a  log  q, 

20)  9-=Q,e-^- 

On  this  hypothesis  the  density  decreases  as  we  leave  the  earth,  but 
not  so  fast  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  gravity,  so  that  at  infinity 
the  density  is  not  zero  but  equal  to  the  constant  q^. 

In  this  example  we  have  neglected  the  attraction  on  the  gas  of 
those  layers  lying  below.  From  equation  20)  the  barometric  formula 
is  obtained. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  for  convective  equilibrium,  we  have 

21)  .y^^c-^^- 

^  r  X  —  1 

Here  again  q  decreases  as  r  increases,  giving  an  upper  limit  to  the 
atmosphere  for  q  =  0  for  a  finite  value  of  r. 


1}  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  equation  8)  the  forces  are  taken  as  the 
negative  derivatives  of  the  potential,  but  as  in  the  following  examples  involving 
the  earth's  attraction  they  are  obtained  by  multiplying  thejpo^iYtt^e  derivative  by  y, 
we  must  in  the  integral  equation  change  the  sign  of  V  and  multiply  by  y. 

.         .  o 
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179.  Rotating  Mbmb  of  Fluid.  If  a  mass  of  fluid  rotates 
about  an  axis  with  a  constant  angular  Telocity  (o,  we  may  by  the 
principle  of  §  104  treat  the  problem  of  motion  like  a  statical  problem, 
provided  we  apply  to  each  particle  a  force  equal  to  the  centrifugal 
force.  If  we  take  the  axis  of  rotation  for  the  Z-sjiia  the  centrifugal 
force  may  be  derived  from  the  potential, 

22)  F.  =  -~2*(a:»+y«). 

If  an  incompressible  liquid  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis  and  is  under 
the  influence  of  gravity,  we  have  by  11), 

23)  v=g,-^{x*+y% 

24)  l>-Q(c-9'i  +  ''^{^  +  y'}). 

Consequently  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are  paraboloids  of  revolution. 
Measuring  0  from  the  vertex  the  equation  of  the  free  surface,  for 
which  p  =  0j  is 

25)  i/^  =  Y(:r»+y«). 

2(1 

The  latus  rectum  is  ,•  On  this  principle  centrifugal  speed  indicators 
are  constructed. 

An  important  case  which  we  have  already  treated  by  this  method 
in  §  149  is  the  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  K  we  seek  an 
approximation,  assuming  the  earth  to  be  centrobaric,  the  potential 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  centrifugal  force  will  be,  as 
we  find  either  directly,  or  by  putting  if  =  0  in  §  149,  140), 


2«)        j'-?ii+0>''*i 


and  the  equation  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  will  be,  U=  const.,  which 
may  be  written,  writing  —  for  the  constant. 


a 


2')  l-vl'+^'=-'»! 

where  V'  is  the  geocentric  latitude,  and  a  is  the  polar  radius.    In  the 

case  of  the  earth  — ,,-  =;;^o7t  which  is  so    small   that   the    second 
yM  288.41 

term  may  be  considered  small  with  respect  to  the  first,  and  its  square 
neglected.  Accordingly  putting  in  this  term  r  =  a  the  equation  of 
the  surface  is 

^  ^^'^  '  Digitized  by  GOOQle 
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which  is  the  equation  of  aa  oblate  ellipsoid  of  reyolution.  The 
ellipticity  is 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  value      -  given  in  §  149  is  due 

to  the  fact  that  we  have  neglected  the  attraction  of  the  water  for 
itself  and  that  the  nucleus  is  not  exactly  centrobaric. 

180.  Gravitating,  rotating  Fluid.  A  problem*  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  other 
planets  is  the  form  of  the  bounding  surface  of  a  mass  of  homogeneous 
rotating  liquid  under  the  action  of  its  own  gravitation. 

If  V  is  the  potential  of  the  mass  of  fluid  at  any  internal  point, 
and  we  take  the  X-axis  for  the  axis  of  rotation,  we  have 

29)  C^=F  +  |J(y»+0. 

The  form  of  the  function  V  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  liquid,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  problem 
itself.  The  complete  problem  is  thus  one  of  very  great  difficulty 
and  has  been  only  partially  solved.^) 

We  will  examine  whether  an  ellipsoid  is  a  possible  figure  of 
equilibrium. 

We  have  found  in  §  157,  37)  for  the  potential  of  a  homogeneous 
ellipsoid 

30)  r^^Qabcfh-^-j'   -^1  ^  ^^- 

^  J    \         «  +«      b*+v      c»+MJ  1/(0'+ «)(6'+ •♦)(«*+••) 

0 

=  const.  -  ~  { ix«  +  My*  +  Nz*}, 

00 

L  =  27CQahc  I , -^=r—  ; 

0 

00 

31)  M=27CQahc  f 1^-.=^=.=^, 

0 

00 

N='27tQabc  I ,—    -  ^^  -  . 


1)  Poincar^,  ''Sur  Vequilibre  d'une  masse  fluide  anim^e  d'lm  monvement 
de  rotation."  Acta  math.,  t.  VII,  1885.  Also,  Figures  d'equilibre  d'uiK  nuisse 
fluide.    Paris,  190S.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Inserting  in  the  integral  equation  11)  (see  footnote  p.  466); 

32)  I  +  I [lx*  +  My'  +  N0*  -  "* (y*  +z')]  =  canst, 
the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are  similar  to  the  ellipsoid 

.^  a«  ^  6«  ^  c«       ^' 

33)  La»=(3/-'^')6«  =  (i^-^y, 

from  which  we  obtain 

o  .N  ^  __  Jf  &'  -  La^  _  Nc^-La^  _  Jf  &«  -  Nc* 

Equating  the  first  and  third  values  of  — 

35)  (&»  -  c»)  (ilf  6«  -  La')  =  6«  (Jlf  6«  -  Nc'), 
or  otherwise 

36)  a^  (c'  -V)L^  V(?  {M  -  N), 

Since  L,  M  and  N  are  transcendental  functions  of  a,  6,  c,  this  is  a 
transcendental  equation  for  the  ratios  of  the  axes.  Since  M  is  the 
same  function  of  h  that  .^  is  of  c  obviously  the  equation  is  satisfied 
if  &  =  c  and  M  =  N,  giving  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  as  a  possible  form 
of  equilibrium.  This  is  the  celebrated  solution  given  by  Maclaurin  in  1738. 

If  we  put  /fe^3^  6« 

2  =  1/^— %     1+2*=-,, 
V        a  a' 

the  formulae  60),  62),  §  160  give 

37)  i  =  4a(.^s^'(X-tan-U), 

Introducing  these  values  the  first  value  of  —  iu  equation  34)  becomes 

By  the  development  of  tan~^X  in  a  series  we  find 

39)  tW  =2(- 1)"-'  (TnTiTWi)  ^"' 

1 
^(A)  =  0  for  ;i  =  0  and  Jl  =  oo, 

^^  t\X)^0  for  A  =  2.5293, 

for  which  value 

t{X)  =  0.22467.  ^.g.,.,,,  ,^  Google 
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The  course  of  the  function  if{X)  is   shown  in  Fig.  150,  from   which 

it  is  evident  that  if 

<  0.22467 


27tyQ 


there  are  two  values  of  A  satisfying 
equation  38)  and  accordingly  two 
possible  ellipsoids  of  rotation.    If 
Fig.  150.  on  the  contrary 

>  0.22467 


27CYQ 

no  possible  ellipsoid  of  rotation  is  a  figure  of  equilibrium. 

When  (o  is  very  small  one  of  the  values  of  X  tends  to  zero  and 
the  other  to  infinity,  that  is,  one  of  the  ellipsoids  is  a  sphere,  the 
other  a  thin  disc  of  infinite  radius. 

In   the   case   of  the  earth  using  the  value  o{  yg  of  §  123   and 

of  ©  of  §  149,  ^ —  =  .00230,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two  values 
of  X  coincides  most  nearly  with  the  actual  facts  ^),  giving 

2^=0.008688,    e^~ 

The  actual  ellipticity  being  however  ^^  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  earth  when  in  its  fluid  state  was  not  homogeneous. 
The  transcendental  equation  36)  written  out  is 

00 

40)    (&*-c*)/{„-^  +  (SW3^^ 

0 

or  Otherwise        ^  (6«-0(c«+u)|y(a«  +  «)(6«  +  i*)(c>  +  t*) ""    ' 

0 

Besides  the  solution  ft  =  c  there  is  another  given  by  putting  the 
integral  equal  to  zero.    When  a  =  0,  the  integrand  and  consequently 

the  definite  integral  is   negative,    when   a  =  the   integral   is 

positive.  There  is  accordingly  a  real  value  of  a  which  satisfies  the 
equation  and  there  is  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes  which  is 
a  possible  figure  of  equilibrium,  if  o  lies  below  a  certain  limit. 
This  result  was  given  by  Jacobi  in  1834.  For  further  information 
on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural 
Philosophy,  §§  771—778. 

1)  Tisserand,  TraiU  de  M6canique  Cdleste,  Tom.  II,  p.  91.      (^ooalp 
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181.  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Body.  Let  us  apply  the  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium  to  a  solid  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  under  the 
action  of  any  forces.  Let  us  find  the  resultant  force  and  moment 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  we  call  the  components  of  the  resultant  S,  H,  Z,  and  of  the 
moment  L,  M,  N^  we  have 

S=  I  I  poos (nx) dSy 

42)  ^^  f  I  p  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^' 

Z=  I  I  pcos (nz) dS, 

L=  I  I  [yp cos (ng)  —  zp cos (ny)} dS, 
43)        31=  I  I  [zp  cos  (nx)  —  xp  cos  («^)}  dS, 

N  ^  I  I  {xp  cos  (ny)  —  yp  cos  (nx))  dS. 

If  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  it  is  evident  that  we  may  replace  it  by 
the  fluid  which  it  displaces ;  which  would  then  be  in  equilibrium 
according  to  equations  4),  and  might  then  be  solidified  without  disturb- 
ing the  equilibrium. 

If  the  body  is  only  partly  immersed  we  must  apply  the  integration 
to  the  volume  bounded  by  the  wet  surface  and  a  horizontal  plane 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  and  called 
the  plane  of  flotation.  Over  this  plane  p  =  0,  consequently  the  surface 
integral  is  taken  only  over  the  wet  surface,  while  the  volume  integral 
is  as  before  taken  over  the  volume  of  the  fluid  displaced.  With  this 
understanding  we  may  convert  the  surface  integrals  into  volume 
integrals  taken  throughout  the  space  occupied  by  the  displaced  liquid, 
that  is,  within  the  surface  of  the  solid  body  below  the  plane  of 
flotation.     We  thus  have 
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If  the  force  acting  on  the  liquid  be  gravity  we  have 

x  =  r=o,    Z^^g, 

accordingly 

S^H=0,    Z=^gJJjQdt  =  mg, 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the  body.    This  is  the 
Principle  of  Archimedes:  A  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  has  its  weight 
diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid. 
For  the  moments  we  have 

X=      9  I  I  I  qydx^      gmy, 

46)  rr  r 

M^--gl   I   I  Qxdt  =  —  gmx, 

N=      0, 

where  x,  y  denote  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  mass  of  the 
displaced  liquid.  If  the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  by  Archimedes' 
Principle  the  weight  and  therefore  the  mass  of  the  body  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  displaced  liquid.  Consequently  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
acting  on  the  body  is  equivalent  to  a  couple  whose  members  are 
forces  mg  exerted  downward  at  the  center  of  mass  of  the  body  and 
upward  at  the  center  of  the  mass  of  the  displaced  liquid.  If  the 
couple  is  to  vanish  one  of  these  must  be  vertically  above  the  other. 
The  center  of  mass  of  the  displaced  liquid  is  called  the  center  of 
buoyancy  of  the  body. 

If  the  floating  body  is  slightly  displaced  through  a  small  angle 
So  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  by  the  application  of  a  couple, 
the  mass  of  the  displaced  fluid  must  remain  unchanged,  but  the 
position  of  the  center  of  buoyancy  is  slightly  altered.  Let  us  take 
the  origin  in  the  intersection  of  the  old  and  new  planes  of  flotation 
(Pig.  151).  For  the  new  position  the  figure  is  to  be  tilted  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  until  the  new  position  of  the  water  line  W'V  is  horizontal. 
The  old  center  of  buoyancy  B  is  now  no  longer  under  the  center 
of  mass   G  and  consequently,   if  the  same  portion  were^  immersed, 
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Fig.  161. 


the  body  would  be  acted  upon  by  a  couple  equal  to  mg  times  the 
horizontal  distance  between  the  verticals  through  G  and  B,  and  tending 
to  increase  the  angular  dis- 
placement. If  b  denote  the  taa'  M 
length  GB  which  now  makes 
an  angle  8  a  with  the  vertical; 
this  horizontal  distance  is 
bSo,  and  the  couple  mgbdio. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  couple^ 
for  the  immersed  part  is  now 
different  from  that  formerly 
immersed  by  the  volume  of 
the  two  wedges  of  small  angle  io,  the  wedge  of  immersion  EOE' 
and  the  wedge  of  emersion  BOB\  The  buoyancy  added  by  the  wedge 
of  immersion  and  that  lost  by  the  wedge  of  emersion  both  produce 
moments  in  the  direction  tending  to  decrease  the  displacement.  These 
moments  must  accordingly  be  subtracted  from  that  previously  found, 
to  obtain  the  whole  moment  tending  to  overset  the  body. 

It  is  evident  that  if  no  vertical  force  is  to  be  generated,  the 
volumes  of  the  wedges  of  immersion  and  emersion  must  be  equal. 
Since  the  wedges  are  infinitely  thin  we  may  take  for  the  element 

dx  «  zdxdy  =  ySmdxdy, 

The  condition  for  equal  volumes  is  then 

47)  /   /  zdxdy  =  da)  I    I  ydxdy  =  0, 

the  integral  being  taken  over  the  area  of  the  plane  of  flotation.  This 
will  be  the  case  if  the  axis  taken  through  the  center  of  mass  of  the 
area  of  flotation.    The  moment  due  to  the  wedges  is 


48) 


=  gQ  I   I   I  ydx  =  gQ  I   I  zydxdy 
=  gQS(D  I   I  y^dxdy  =  g(fd(oSxl, 


where  Xx  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  area  of  flotation  about  the 
X-axis. 

In  like  manner 

49)  M'  =  —  gQ  I  I  I  xdt  =  —  gg  I   I  xzdxdy 

:=  —  gQS(X}j   I  xydxdy. 
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If  we  take  for  the  axes  of  x  and  y  the  principal  axes  of  the  area 
of  flotation  the  integral  /  /  xydxdy  vanishes.  Accordingly  a  rota- 
tion about  a  principal  axis  through  the  center  of  mass  of  the  plane 
of  flotation  developes  a  couple  about  that  axis  of  magnitude  g^SmSxl 
tending  to  right  the  body.  We  have  accordingly  for  the  whole 
moment  of  the  righting  couple 

50)  L==gdo(QSxl-mh). 

On  account  of  the  change  in  the  immersed  part  the  center  of 
buoyancy  has  moved  from  B  to  JB'.  If  we  draw  a  vertical  in  the 
new  position  through  B\  the  point  M  in  which  it  cuts  the  line  BG 
is  called  the  metacenter  and  the  distance  MG  ="  h,  the  metacentric 
height.  Since  the  couple  acting  on  the  body  is  composed  of  the  two 
forces,  mg  acting  downward  at  G  and  upward  at  B\  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  the  righting  couple  is  positive  M 
must  be  above  G.  The  arm  of  the  couple  being  the  horizontal 
projection  of  MG  is  equal  to  hx  •  S(o,  and  L  ==  mghxSca,  We 
accordingly  have,  inserting  this  value  of  L  in  equation  50)  for  the 
metacentric  height 

51)  mhx  ==  (jfS%l  —  mV)y 


m 


dividing  by  m  and  writing  —  =  F,  the  volume  of  the  displaced  liquid, 

52)  Ji^^^^i, 

The  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  this  is  positive  or 
negative. 

For  the  displacement  about  the  F-axis  we  have  in  like  manner 
a  couple  proportional  to  the  displacement,  with  a  new  metacentric 
height  ^^j 

53)  Ay=y-^ 

where  %y  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  plane  of  flotation  about 
the  y-axis.  It  is  evident  that  the  metacentric  height  is  greater  for 
the  displacement  about  the  shorter  principal  axis  of  the  section.  Thus 
it  is  easier  to  roll  a  ship  than  to  tip  it  endwise. 

Since  the  rotation  about  either  axis  is  resisted  by  a  couple 
proportional  to  the  angular  displacement,  the  body  will  perform 
small  harmonic  oscillations  about  the  principal  axes  with  the  periodic 

T,-— -^    and    Ty^--Ay 
ygK  y9\ 

where  Kx  and  Ky  are  respectively  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  solid 
about  the  principal  axes  in  the  plane  of  flotation.  r^ i^ 
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Introducing  the  values  of  hx  and  hy  we  may  write 

54)  T.  = 7=,-^^--^      T,^ '         - 


y^r-if)     ^v^(t-4) 


Since  for  a  body  of  the  shape  of  a  ship  K  and  x  increase  together, 
we  see  that  the  larger  x  corresponds  to  the  shorter  time.  The 
pitching  of  a  ship  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  the  rolling. 

The  locus  of  the  center  of  buoyancy  for  all  possible  displacements 
is  called  the  surface  of  buoyancy,  and  the  two  metacenters  are  the 
centers  of  curvature  of  its  principal  sections.  Evidently  the  body 
moves  as  if  its  surface  of  buoyancy  roUed  without  friction  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  for  it  would  then  be  acted  on  by  the  same  couple 
as  under  the  actual  circumstances. 

182.  Solid  hollow  Sphere  and  Cylinder  under  Pressure. 

We  have  dealt  in  §  176  with  a  few  cases  of  equilibrium  of  solid 
bodies  under  stress,  where  the  strain  produced  was  homogeneous. 
We  shall  now  treat  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  strain  is  not 
homogeneous.  If  there  are  no  bodily  forces  the  equations  144),  §  175, 
become  ^ 

55)  (X  +  ^)|^  +  ^^t;=0, 

Forming  the  divergence,  by  dififerentiating  respectively  by  x,  y,  0, 
and  adding,  and  interchanging  the  order  of  the  operations  d  and  z/, 

56)  (X  +  2fi)  zf6  =  0,     J6  =  0, 

so  that  (J  is  a  harmonic  function.  Let  us  put  6  =  a.  If  the  strain 
is  pure,  let  q)  be  the  strain  potential,  §  169,  so  that 

^r,\  ^fp  dw  ^<P  ^  ^ 

57)  ^=a^'     ^=^2/'     ^  =  ^75     ^  =  ^<]P  =  ^; 

and  (f  is  equal  to  the  potential  of  a  mass  of  density  —    -  9  coinciding 

with  the  body  under  investigation.  If  this  be  a  sphere  or  spherical 
shell,  we  find,  as  in  §§  125,  135, 

68)  ^„  =  iA(^^?)  =  », 

59)  9-l''+r 

where  6  is  a  second  arbitrary  constant,  from  which  we  'i*^T^/-wpk(jIp 
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60) 


61)  £  = 


dtp       (a           h\  X 
dx        \8           rV  r 

^9        /a           ft\  y 

d(p       {a           h\  z 

d_u_ 

dx 

a        b        Sbx^       du       Zbxy 
8       T^^     r'    '      dy          r*    ' 

^u       ^bxz 

dv 

86a;y       dv       a        b        Zby^ 
r'    '      dy~  S        r»    '      r*    ' 

dw 
dx^ 

8&jra:       ^ir        8&ry        du7        a 
r^    '      ^y "~     r*    '       ^^  ^  8 

6    ,    S6if« 

giving  ^  =  a.     The  values  of  the  surface  forces  are  by  145),  §  175, 
X,  =  [Xa  +  2^(f  -  I,  +  ^^JcosCno:) 


62) 


+  -  V^  [y  cos  (ny)  +  ;8r  cos  (n«^)], 
r„  =  [a«  +  2^  (f  -  ^^.  +  ^^-^J  cos  (ny) 

+  -75^  [^  <^os  (w^)  +  a;  cos  (na:)], 
Z„  =  [Aa+2^(|-^U^')]cosM 

+  ^TT^  \p  COS  (na;)  +  y  cos  (ny)]. 
Collecting  the  terms 

-^  ^-  cos  (nx)  +  ^  cos  (ny)  +  -  cos  (w^)j  =  -  '^,-  ==  -^  cos  (na;), 
and  writing 

63)  jp  =  A„  +  |^a  +  li^  =  fla  +  lfL'> 
these  become 

64)  X„=^  cos  (na:),     Fn  =  pcos(wy),     Zn=peoB(nz), 

so   that  jp   is   a  normal  traction  or  pressure.     If  R^  and  R^  are  the 
internal  and  external  radii  of  the  shell, 

which  detennine  a  and  &. 


6 f'- 


1>,-Pi 


66) 


4jt 


U,'     B,') 
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In  Oersted's  piezometer  the  internal  and  external  pressures  are  equal, 
so  that  b=^Of  and  the  sphere  receives  a  homogeneous  strain,   which 

is  of  the  same  magnitude,  ^  =  ^?  as   if  the   sphere  were   solid.     A 

second  practical  application  is  found  in  the  correction  of  thermometers 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  causing  the  bulb  to  expand,  the 
amount  of  expansion  being  found  from  66). 

In  treating  the  case  of  a  very  long  hollow  cylinder,  we  proceed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  problem  is  a  two 
dimensional  one.  We  will  number  the  equations  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  addition  of  an  accent.  The  formulae  have  an  application 
in  finding  the  pressure  able  to  be  borne  by  tubes  and  boilers. 

57')  «  =  |!J'     ""^ll'    ^^^'     (y  =  z/g?  =  a, 

59')  9  =  Jr«+61ogr, 

ex  \2  ^  r/  r 
dw  [a  ,  h\  y 
dy        \2       '    rj  r 

du a        b        26a;*       du %bxy 

ai  ""  2  "^  P         r*^'      dy  ^  V^' 

dv 26a;y        dv a        6         26y* 

_  _     ,     .^.^  _  _^.  _|_  _  __, 

X«  =  [ia  +  2|Li  (I  +  ^^,  -  ~]Pj\  COS  {nx)  -  ^^ cos  (ny), 
Tn  ==  -  ^^cosw.^  +  [^a  +  2/A  (J  +  -,  -  ^)]cos(ny), 


60') 


61') 


62') 


63') 

p  =  (X+i.)a-^-^, 

64') 

Xn=p  COS  {nx),     r„  =  J)  COB  {ny), 

65') 

.    i\  =  {X  +  ii)a-  ^^\, 

i'»=(^+/*)a->J^^ 

»,_            P'.-Px 

66') 

o   /  1        M 
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183.  Problem  of  de  Saint-Yenant.  We  shall  now  treat  a 
problem  dealt  with  by  the  distingaished  elastician  Barre  de  Saint- 
Venant,  in  two  celebrated  memoirs  on  the  torsion  and  flexion  of 
prims,  published  in  1855  and  1856.*)  For  the  full  treatment  of  this 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Clebsch,  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt,  or 
especially  to  the  French  translation  of  the  same  work,  edited  with 
notes  by  de  Saint -Venant  himself.  The  problem  is  thus  defined  by 
Clebsch,  whose  analysis  is  here  followed. 

What  are  the  circumstances  of  equilibrium  of  a  cylindrical  body, 
on  whose  cylindrical  surface  no  forces  act,  and  whose  interior  is  not 
subjected  to  external  forces,  under  which  the  longitudinal  fibres 
composing  the  body  experience  no  side  wise  pressure?*)  What  forces 
must  act  on  the  free  end  surfaces ,  in  order  to  bring  about  such 
circumstances? 

We  have  already  treated  a  special  case  of  this  problem  in  3®, 
§  176.  K  the  Z-axis  be  taken  parallel  to  the  generators  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  body,  the  conditions  that  adjacent  fibres 
exercise  no  stress  on  each  other  perpendicular  to  their  length  are 

67)  x,=  i;  =  Xy  =  o. 

The  conditions  at  the  cylindrical  surface  are 

Xn  =  Xx  cos  (nx)  +  Xy  cos  (wy)  +  X,  cos  {nz)  =  0, 

68)  Yn  =  Yx  cos  {nx)  +  Yy  cos  (wy)  +  Y,  cos  {nz)  =»  0, 
Zn  =  Zx  COS  {nx)  +  Zy  cos  {ny)  +  Z^  cos  (n£)  =  0, 

of  which  the  first  two  are  satisfied  identically,  since  cos>?;8r=sO,  and 
the  last  is  simply, 

69)  Zx  cos  {noc)  -f  Zy  cos  {ny)  =  0. 

In  order  to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  displacement  of  the 
cylinder  like  a  rigid  body  involving  six  freedoms  we  will  suppose 
fixed:  a  point,  a  line,  and  an  infinitesimal  element  of  surface  of  one 
orthogonal  end  or  cross -section.  Take  the  fixed  point  as  origin,  so 
that  tt^j  =  Vq  =  w;^  =  0.  Take  the  fixed  element  of  surface  for  the 
XZ- plane,  and  the  fixed  line  for  the  X-axis.  For  a  point  near  the 
origin,  the  shifts  are 


1)  Memoire   sur  la  torsion   des  prismes,  avec  dee  considerations  sur  leur 
flexion.     Memoir ts  des  Savants  etr angers,  1866. 

Memoire  sur  la  flexion  des  prismes.    Journ.  de  Math,  de  Liouville,  2m«  Serie, 
T.  I,  1856. 

2)  That  is,  the  stress  on  a  plane  parallel  to  a  generator  is  only  tangential, 

and  in  the  direction  of  the  generator.  r^^^^^T^ 
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If  the  point  is  in  the  XZ- plane  ^  d0  =  0^  and  as  this  plane  is  fixed, 
w  must  be  0,  necessitating 


{dx/Q      \dy)o 


If  the  point  is  on  the  X-axis,  dy  =  dz  =  0,  and  as  it  mnst  remain 
on  the  X-axis,  v  and  w  must  vanish,  necessitating 


{dx/Q 


The  six  conditions  at  the  origin  are  accordingly, 

71)         „„=,,„=«,„= (ig = (2^g = gp = 0, 

while  the  conditions  67)  everywhere  satisfied  are 

72)  Y,=^XfJ  +  2(ill  =  0, 

Of  these  the  first  two  give 

V         du dv X   /du   I    ^^   1    ^^A ^   (9  ^'*  j_  ^^\ 

^^         ?i  ~  Fy  ~  ~  2^  \  as  "^  a]^  +  ~dl)  •"  ""  2^  r  ^  +  Tz) 

I        ?w ?w 

with  the  third 

b)  f-"  +  |^  =  0. 

^  cy    ^    ox 

The  eqaations  144)  of  equilibrium  are 

(^ + **)  ?^  "*"  '*'^'* "°  ^' 

73)  (i  +  ^)|^  +  ^z^t;=0, 
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From  the  first  of  a)  and  b),  by  dififerentiation, 


'^^^  ^      a»v  .  d^v  .  a«r     a«t? 

From  a), 


^^  "■  aa;«  "^  ay  "^  a]^  ~"  aiEf«  * 


The  equations  73)  become 

V  a*ir     ,   a*tt      ^ 

C)  rT—5-  +   ^^  =  0, 

^  aa:aiJ        67JS*  ' 

,.  a«M7      a»t7     ^ 

^)  Fy-ai  +  a.«^^' 

«)  ^  +  V  +  2-g?  =  0. 

The  equations  a),  b),  c),  d),  e),  together  with  the  surface  condi- 
tion at  the  cylindrical  surface 

'^)  (ji  +  8x)  '^^  ("^)  +(^+  ay)  <^«  (*»y)  =  0, 

and   the   conditions  71)   at   the   origin ;   constitute  the  mathematical 
statement  of  the  problem. 

Differentiating  e)  by  0,  and  subtracting  the  derivative  of  c)  by  z 
and  of  d)  by  y, 

77A  2—  -  -     -  -  =  0 

^  dz^       dz^dx       dz^dy 

Inserting  the  values  of  ^     and  ^    in  terms  of  y  from  a)  gives 


w)                           IS-0. 

Adding  the  derivative  of  c)  by  y  and  of  d)  by 

X, 

7Q^                                ^'P"  J-  ^^1  J-9      ^""'      — 
^^^                           dT^\d^'^J~x\'^^dx~dydz'- 

0, 

which,  by  use  of  b),  gives 

^                                           dxdyoz 

Differentiating  e)  by  z,  and  using  78), 

^^^                          a^»ai  +  a7«a^-^- 

Differentiating  c)  by  x,  d)  by  y,  and  comparing  with  a), 
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Gomparmg  with  81);  we  find  that  both  of  these  derivatiyes  must  be 
zero.     Accordingly  we  have 

^gv  d^  /dw\  __   d^  /dw\  _   a«  /dw\  _     a«     /dw\  _  ^ 

^^)  dx^Kdz)  "■  dy* \dz)  ""  dz* \dz)  "^  aoj^y [dzj  "~ ^• 

Hence  -g-  cannot  contain  any  power  of  x,y  or  z  above  the  first^ 
nor  xy,  so  that  we  may  put 

84)  ^^^^-a  +  a^x  +  a^y  +  z^b  +  b^x-^h^y). 

Hence  from  a), 

^^)     a^  =  a|  '='  ~  ■^  {«  +  "i*  +  "»y  +  ^(^  +  *i*  +  ^s^))- 

DifiPerentiatiBg  84),  equations  c)  and  d)  become 

86)  |S=-(«i  +  *»'^)'     IS («»  +  M- 

Accordingly  u  and  t;  contain  powers  of  g  not  above  £r^   u  contains 
powers  of  x  not  above  x^,  v  contains  powers  of  y  not  above  y*  and  w, 
powers  of  e  not  above  0^. 
Integrating  85)  and  86) , 

u=^-i]lax  +  ^  +  a^xy  +  0(bx  +  -f-  +  h^y)\ 

t;  =  -  1?  [«y  +  a^a^y  +  ^f '  +  ^e^  (&y  +  b,xy  +  ^^  j 
Putting  these  in  b), 

'  -  V  («iy  +  hy)  +  ev'ix)  +  f  {x)  =  0, 

so  that  ^,  %,  (p,  f  are  of  the  second  degree,  in  the  variables  indicated,  say, 
liy)  =  a'  +  Oj'  y  +  a,'  y», 

g.,  *(y)  =  y +Vy  +  Vy', 

«p(a;)  =  6"  +  &/'a;  +  V'a;*, 
in  which 


87) 


90) 
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Put 


a^  =  —  a/'  =  a, 


and  we  have 

--2--V  +  (^'+^y)^  +  «'  +  «y' 

91) 

v  =  -ii^y  +  a^xy  +  a,  ^-^  +  e{by  +  \xy  +  6^  ^^^i^] 

-  ^3-  -  V-  +  (*"  -  ^^)  '^  +  «"  -  «*• 
Integrating  84), 

92)     w  =  (a  +  ajX  +  a^y)  z  +  ^-Q>  +  \x-\-  l^y)  +  -F(a?,  y), 
which  inserted  in  e)  gives 

93)  r^  +  a!^'  +  2  (6  +  ^i^  +  hy)-  0. 

If  we  put 

94)  JP=  iJ  -  (6^^'  +  h(cy'  +  fc^^'y)  -  6'^  -  V'v 
we  get  finally 

95)  z^iJ  =  ^.  +^«0, 

or  ft  is  a  harmonic  function  of  the  variables  Xy  y.    The  conditions  71) 
at  the  origin  give 

a'  =  a"  =  fto  =  0, 

«8)  .  =  (11),   r_Q,  „.o. 

We  have  now  for  the  traction, 

97)  Z,  =  X.  +  24f  =  ^U 

=  E[a  +  a^x  +  a^y  +  zQ)^-  liX-^l^y)), 

If  we  take  for  the  origin  the  center  of  mass  of  the  cross -section, 
so  that 

J    CxdS  =  ffydS  =  0, 
we  have,  integrating  over  the  cross -section,  z  =  const., 

98)  j   Cz,dS=E  C j{a  +  lz)dS^E{a  +  hz)8, 
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Now  since  the  beam  is  in  eqailibrium,  this  integral  Z- traction  must 
be  the  same  for  all  values  of  z,  hence  &  ==  0.    We  have  then  finally, 

a.z*       b,z^   ,       /dSl\    ,    o 

w=^{a  +  a^x  +  a^y)z  +  (ftja;  +  h^y)  - 

From  these  we  deduce  the  non- vanishing  stress -components, 
Z,  =  E  -'I  =  E[a  +  a,a;  -\- (hV  +  {h^  +  \y) «], 

^5,        (dv>  ,  dv,\ 

and  changing  x  to  y,  a^,  a^  to  ftj,  fcg?  P  ^^  -^  fiy 

The  condition  69)  at  the  cylindrical  surface  gives 
101)     --^  cos  fwa:)  +  ^  cos  (wy)  =  ^^ 

=  [-^y  +  &2(2  +  ^)^y  +  ^-^-V&i(l-f)y^]cos(na;) 

+     [^a;  +  &,(2  +  t;)a;y  +  5^-^-'  +  6,(l-J)    ]cos(ny)=/-(a:,y). 

184.  Determination  of  Function  for  Particular  Cases. 
Torsion.  We  may  easily  show  that  a  function  harmonic  within  a 
certain  plane  contour,  and  on  the  contour  satisfying  the  condition, 

101)  W-f^^^y) 

is  uniquely  determined.  For  if  there  be  two  functions  SL^  and  Si^ 
satisfying  the  conditions,  the  difference  F  =  ift^  —  iij  is  harmonic, 
and  on  the  contour 


dn        dn         dn 
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Now  by  Green's  theorem,  §  137,  55), 

and   both   integrals   on   the    right   vanish.     Accordingly,    as    in    the 
demonstration  of  Dirichlet's  Principle, 

li  =  |f=0,     V  ^  SI, -Sl,  =  const. 

Bat  we  have  the  condition  Sl^y  =  0,  so  that  the  difference  V  is  zero, 
and  the  solution  is  unique. 

If  the  contour  is  a  circle,  the  solution  is  immediate,  by  the  aid 
of  circular  harmonics.  For  the  function  SI  being  developed  in  a 
series  of  such, 

103)  a==  V(^i^"cosng?  +*nr'*sinwg?) 
we  have 

104)  dn^dr  =  ^nl?**"^  {An  cos  ny  +BnBmn(p) 

0 

so  that  if  f{x,  y)  is  given  developed  as  a  trigonometric  series, 

oo 

105)  f{Xj  y)  =^(fin  cos  n(p  +  D„  sin  (p) 
we  must  have, 


106)  ^«=-lJ^>     *« 


which  determines  £1, 

It  may  also  be  proved  by  the  principles  of  the  conformal 
representation  of  plane  areas,  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  for  any 
contour  whose  area  can  be  conformally  represented  upon  a  circle. 

Let  us  now  put 

107)  si^pr+b,v,+b,v,, 

so  that  if  in  the  whole  cross -section, 

108)  JV,  ==  z/Fg  =  z/F,  =  0 

and  on  the  contour, 

g-  =  —  y  cos  (nx)  +  x  cos  (ny), 
15  =  (2  +  i?)a;y cos(nrr)  +  [|y»  +  (l  -  |)x«]cos(ny). 
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F,  Fj,  Fg  are  uniquely  determined,  each  vanishing  at  the  origin.  The 
origin  is  any  point  on  the  line  of  centers  of  mass  of  the  cross- 
sections. 

The  most  general  solution  of  de  Saint -Venant's  problem  now 
contains  six  constants,  a?  ^,  ^;  /S^  ^i?  ^s-  We  may  examine  separately 
the  corresponding  simple  strains,  by  putting  in  each  case  all  the 
constants  but  one  equal  to  zero. 

I.  a  4=  0. 

^  Z^^Ea,        Z,  =  Z,  =  0. 

This  is  a  stretch -squeeze  of  ratio  17,  which  has  been  already  treated 
in  §  176. 

11/3  4=0. 

Ill)  u^^yZf    v  =  -'PxZf    w  =  pK 

These  equations  represent  a  torsion,  whose  rotation 


(o. 


1/dv        du\_ 


is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  origin,  or  fixed  section. 

We  have  u  =  v  =  w  =  0  for  x  =  y  =  0  the  line  of  centers.    For 
the  stresses  we  find 

112)  Z,  =  ^|f  =  0,    Z,  =  ^^(y  +  |r),    Z,=^^p(-x  +  l^), 

SO  that  the  stress  on  any  cross -section  is  completely  tangential. 
K  the  contour  of  the  bar  is  circular,  we  have 

cos  (nx)  :  cos  (ny)  =  a: : «/, 

cV 
so  that  g    =0   and  F=ff«?==0,   and   accordingly   we   see   that   the 

plane  cross -sections  remain  planes.  For  any  other  form  of  cross- 
section  than  a  circle,  F  does  not  vanish,  so  that  the  cross -sections 
budde  into  non-plane  surfaces.  This  buckling  was  neglected  in  the 
old  Bernoulli -Euler  theory  of  beams,  and  constitutes,  as  was  shown 
by  de  Saint-Venant,  a  serious  defect  in  that  theory,  which  is  still 
largely  used  by  engineers. 

In  order   to   produce   this   torsion,  we  should  apply  at   the  end 
cross -section  the  stresses 

113)  Z,=  X,  =  /i/Jy,     Z,  =  r.  =  -/t/3:r, 

that  is  at  every  point  a  tangential  stress  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
vector   of  the   point   in   the   plane  and  proportional  to  its  distance 

from  the  line  of  centers.     As  in  practice  it   would  be  impossible  to 
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apply  stresses  varying  in  this  manner^  we  make  use,  in  this  and  the 
other  cases,  of  de  Saint- Venant's  principle  of  equipollent  loads,  yiz: 

If  the  cross -section  is  small  with  respect  to  the  length,  stresses 
applied  to  a  body  near  the  ends  produce  approximately  the  same 
ejGPect  if  their  statical  resultants  and  moments  are  the  same. 

Consequently  we  may  apply  to  the  end  faces  or  to  the  convex 
surface  near  them  the  forces  and  couples, 

X=^  j   ix.dS^      [ifi  I  fydS=^0, 

Z^  j   Cz.dS^O, 

114)      ^  ^Jn^^'  "  ^^'^  "^^  ^      (ifiJJxzdS  =  0, 
Jf  «  j  j{zX,-  xZ,)dS  =      ^/3  f  fyzdS  «  0, 


R    %n 


—"''//' 


^drif 'J'^- 


0     0 

The  twisting  couple  divided  by  the  rotation  per  unit   of  length, 

115)  ^,-'-^' 

is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  radius.  This  is  the  law 
announced  by  Coulomb,  in  his  work  on  the  torsion -balance.  This 
factor  of  the  applied  couple  multiplying  the  twist  per  unit  length  is 
called  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  prism.  Thus  the  shear -modulus  ^l 
may  be  determined  by  experiments  on  torsion. 

For  other  contours  than  the  circle  it  is  convenient  to  introduce 
into  the  problem  instead  of  V  its  so-called  conjugate  function  ^, 
defined  by  the  equations, 

^  Vx  dy'      Cy  ex'  Digitized  by  Google 
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H  we  now   form   the  line -integral  around  the  contour  of  the  cross- 

dV 
section,  of  «-    from  109), 

=^  I  [~~  y  cos  (nx)  +x  cos  (nyj]  ds 

since  if  we  circulate  anti- clockwise  (Fig.  152), 

ds  cos  (nx)  =  rfj/,    ds  cos  (wy)  =  ^  dx 
the  integrals  become 

118)     I-/(»J.x  +  |?.,) 

=  —  /  {ydy  +  xdx)y 

and    since    both    differentials    are    perfect, 
integrating, 


119) 


W^C-Ux^  +  y'), 


Fig.  153. 


Accordingly  if  we  can  determine  a  harmonic  function  W^  which  an 
the  contour  shall  have  the  value  119),  the  problem  is  solved.  For 
example  take  the  functions. 


giving 


^f=A[x^-y^),     F=  -  2Axyy 
equal  to  a  constant  on  the  ellipse 


if  we  take 
giving 


[A+'^a^={^--A)h% 


A  = 


2  b'-i-'a*' 
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We  thus  obtain 


The  curves  of  eqaal  longitudinal 
displacement,  or  contour-lines  of 
the  buckled  sections,  are  equi- 
lateral hyperbolas  (Fig.  153).  The 
stresses  are,  by  112), 


The  twisting  couple  is 
120)     N^fJixY.  -  yX.) dS  =  -  ^^^--,JJ{a*f  +  V:>^)dxdy, 


Fig.  153. 


=  -  ^/^/JlT 


a»&» 


a«  +  &' 


In  a  similar  we  may  deal  with  an  equilateral  triangular  prism. 
If  a  be  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  the  equation  of  the  boundary 
may  be  written, 

(a;  -  a)  (ic  -  y  l/3  +  2a)  (a;  +  y  K3  -h  2a)  =  0, 

^^  x^  -  %xy^  -t-  3a  (a:^  + 1/')  -  4a»  =  0. 

Y  The  function   A  {pi?  —  Zxy^)   is 

a  circular  harmonic,  and 

is  constant  on  the  boundary  if 
we  take 


6a' 


Fig.  154. 


The  curves  of  equal   distortion 
are  shown  in  Pig.  154. 

For   any   contour   we   have 
for  the  couple,  from  112) 


121)     N^JJ  {xY,-^yX:)dS=^-lL^JJ{a?  +  y^)dS 
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where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  Z-axis. 
If  we  call 

122)  ff[x ^/--yf^)dS={l-  gbffi.^'  +  f) dS, 
then 

123)  N qiLfil 

and  the  moment  per  onit  twist  per  unit  length  q^il  is  called  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  bar^  and  q  is  de  Saint -Yenant's  torsion -factor. 

For  the  circle  g  =  1,  for  the  ellipse  q  =  .  «  ■  rr>« '  since  i  =  j  a  ft  (a*  +  6*). 

li  S^xab   is  the  area  of  the  ellipse,   the  rigidity  may  be  written, 

and  by  a  generalization  of  this  formula,  de  Saint-Venant  writes 

Having  solved  the  problem  for  a  great  variety  of  sections,  he  found 
that,  when  the  section  is  not  very  elongated,  and  has  no  reentrant 
angles,  x  varies  only  between  .0228  and  .026,  its  value  for  the  ellipse 
being  .02533.    We  may  thus  put  in  practice 

obtaining  a  most  valuable  engineering  formula.  Considering  the 
dimensions  of  S  and  /,  we  see  that  for  similar  cross -sections,  the 
rigidity  varies  as  the  square  of  the  area  of  the  section,  as  stated  by 
Coulomb,  but  for  different  sections  the  results  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  old  theory,  in  which  q  was  supposed  to  be  unity. 

185.  Flexion.     For  the  third  case  we  put 
III.  ai+0, 

124)  u  =  —  ~{z^  +  ri{x^  —  J/*)},     t;  =  —  r^a^xy,     w  =  a^xz, 
126)  Z,==E ^'J  =  Ea^x,     Z,  =  Z,=^  0. 

The  force  on  any  section, 

Z^  I  j  ZJS  =  Ea^  I  I  xdxdy=-0 

since  the  origin  is  the  center  of  mass  of  the  section.  In  this  case 
the  couples  L  and  N  vanish,  while  ^  j 
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126)  M=  f  fissX,  -  xZ,)  dS Ea^  j  j  x'dx  dy^^-  EaJ^ 

where  ly  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross -section  abont  the 
F-axis. 

The  line  of  centers   of  mass  a;  =  y  =  0  becomes  strained  into 

rr'  ==  —    V"'  *  parabola,  or,  since  the  displacement  is  supposed  small, 

a  circle  of  radius  -  •    This  displacement  is  called  uniform  flexure,  for 

the  currature  of  the  central  line  is  constant.  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  no  forces,  but  of  a  couple  applied  at  the  ends.  The  couple 
is  the  same  for  all  cross -sections,  and  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
Young's  modulus  by  ly  and  the  curvature  of  the  central  line 

127)  M=EI,^y^,- 

This  is  the  theorem  of  the  bending  moment  Such  a  strain  is  produced 
in  a  bar  when  we  take  it  in  our  hands  and  bend  it  by  turning  them 
outwards.  If  the  bar  has  a  length  I  from  the  fixed  section,  the 
deflection  of  the  end  is 

128)  "  =  -2^^  =2-^i; 

and  the  flexural  rigidity,  or  moment  per  unit  displacement  per  unit 
of  length  is  2 Ely. 

For  a  rectangular  section  of  breadth  h  and  height  hy 


_  A  __  ^ 

2  2 


'^dxdy=     -• 


For  a  circular  section  of  radius  R, 

Iy=  I  I  ^^dxdy  =  -W   /  (a;»  +  «/•) dxdy  =  "" -  • 

For   a   circular   and   rectangular   beam  of  equal  cross -sections,  since 
xR^  =  ih  the  ratio  of  stiffnesses  is 

^rectangle  _  bh^      ^      __     h* 

and  if  6  =  h,  j 


^circ  12    nB*        3iJ' 


pi'^'  =  V  =  1.0472. 


•^Circle 


Since  w  ^=  a^xz,  a  plane  cross -section  at  a  distance  z  from  the 
origin  remains  a  plane  which  is  rotated  through  the  angle  —=^a^e, 
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cutting  the  XIT- plane  at  a  distance  —  below  the  origin.  Such  a 
plane  remains  normal  to  the  line  of  centers,  and  the  flexure  is  circular 
(Fig.  155).  If  the  section  is  rectangular,  the  sides  y  =  ±  -g  become, 
since  t?  =  —  rja^xiff 

while   the  sides  x  =  ±-^  become,  since 

or  since  z  is  constant,  circles,  so  that  the  cross-section  becomes  like 
Fig.  156. 


Fig.  155. 


Fig.  156. 


In  an  experiment  by  Comu  a  bar  of  glass  was  thus  bent,  and 
points  of  equal  vertical  displacement  were  observed  by  Newton's 
fringes  produced  by  a  parallel  plate  of  glass  placed  over  the  strained 
plate.     The  curves  u  =  const,  are 


^2  _   ^y2  = 

a   set    of  hyperbolas   whose   asymptotes   make   an   angle  a  with  the 
Z-axis    given    by    ctn*a==7;.     By    photographing    the    fringes    and 

measuring   the   angle   Cornu   obtained  a  value  of  rj  very  near  to  —f 
the  value  given  by  Poisson. 

The  case  a^^O  is  precisely  like  that  just  treated,  except  that 
the  roles  of  the  Xand  F-axes  are  interchanged.    We  pass  thei:efore  to: 
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IV.  61  +  0. 

129)  V n\^yz  +  6i«  (-^y)^, 

where  V^  is  defined  by 

130)  |?^  =  p^-»  +  (l-J)y»]co8K)  +  (2  +  i,)a;j,co8(»y). 

If  the   cross -section   is   symmetrical   with  respect  to  both  axes 
of  X  and  Y)  evidently  the  boundary  condition  is  satisfied  by  a  fiinc- 

dv 

tion  Fi  even  in  y,  and  odd  in  x,  consequently  -^  is  odd,  and  vanishes 
at  the  origin. 

The   line   of  centers   is    deformed   into    a  plane  curve   (since  t? 
vanishes  with  x  and  y),  having  the  equation 


'■— ^•■+».'(X), 


a  cubical  parabola.     The  strain  is  called  a  non- uniform  flexure.    The 
stresses  are 

Z,=^El'-^Eb,zx, 

c  z 

131)  X.  =  ^6,[-|^  +  (|-l),«  +  ^} 

Z=  j  I  Z,dS=E\z  1 1 xdxdy  =  Q, 

Y=J^J'Y,dS=iib,[-(2  +  f])J^J^xydxdy+J^J^^^dydx]  =  0, 

the  latter  integral  vanishing  because   V(y)  =  F(—  y),  and  the  section 
is  symmetrical. 

132)  X^ffx.dS=^(,b,fJ^[-^x*+{^-i)f  +  ^\dxdy 

=  (ih[-^Iy  +  {^-i)l.  +  2j^r,ix,y)dy] 
the  last  integral  taking  the  above  form  since  V^{x)=^  -"XiC— ^X 
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The  moments  are 

L  =  1 1 {yZ.-zY,)dS  =  E\g  I  j xydxdy-eY=(i, 
133)     M  =  f fieX.  -  xZ.)  dS  =  z(X-  Ehjy), 

N^ff{xY.-yX.)dS=l,h,fJ[-{2^.ri)^y-^x^-J^ 

+  \^y-{\-^)f-y-^;^\dxdy  =  o, 

every  integral  in  N  yanishing  on  account  of  the  symmetry. 

We  have  as  a  result  that  to  produce  this  strain  we  require  a 
transverse  force  X  applied  at  the  free  end;  together  with  a  couple  M 
about  the  F-axis.  The  transverse  sections  are  buckled^  contrary  to 
the  old  theory  and  to  the  case  of  uniform  flexure,  while  as  there 
the  fibres  for  which  x  is  positive  are  in  longitudinal  tension^  those 
for  which  it  is  negative  in  compression. 


It  was  shown  by  Clebsch  that  the  integral    /   /  -^dxdy,  which 

occurs  in  X  and  M,   could   be   calcillated   without   determining   the 
function  V^  itself. 

Putting  in  Green's  formula,  §  137,  55),  C/'=rc,  we  have,  since 

|f=l,     g  =  0,    ^F,  =  0, 

dV 
and  for  this  problem,  taking  the  ralae  of  -^  from  130) 

135)         I  I  ^dxdy=  nXcoB (nx)  +  Tcos (ny)) ds 

X=|r'  +  (l-|)a;y»,     Y^i2  +  rj)a^y. 

Converting  the  line -integral  into  a  surface -integral  by  the  divergence 
theorem. 

Inserting  this  value  in  132), 
187)  X-M.(2,  +  2)I,-»./,     „,„X00gle 


where 
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Fig.  167. 


80  that  133)  gives,  Jf  =  0.  Thus  the  moment  of  the  applied  force  X 
and  of  the  couple  about  the  origin  is  zero,  while  the  moment  of 
the  couple  alone  due  to  the  forces  Z,  symmetrically  applied  is 
Jlf'  =  —  E\IyZ,     It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  rod  is  bent  down 

by  the  couple  Jf'  (Fig.  157),  the 
tendency  of  the  force  X  is  to 
pull  the  end   up.     We   see   also 

ox' 
that  -^-  for  the  line  of  centers 

oe 

does  not  vanish  in  general  at  the 

origin,  being  equal  to  \y^  -)  • 

The  solution  of  the  practical 
problem  of  the  deflection  of  a 
beam  by  a  transverse  force  applied 
at  one  end  is  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  results  for  uniform 
and  non- uniform  flexure,  as  just  investigated.  Since  the  former 
requires  a  couple  which  is  the  same  for  all  sections,  the  latter  one 
which  is  proportional  to  z,  by  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two 
with  opposite  signs,  we  may  make  the  couple  upon  the  end  section 
equal  to  zero,  so  that  we  have  to  apply  only  a  force.  Since  the 
couple  due  to  the  uniform  flexure  is  —  Ea^lyy  and  that  due  to  the 
non-uniform  flexure  —EhJ^yZy  if  we  put  a^'\-\l^O,  where  I  is  the 
length  of  the  beam,  there  will  be  no  couple  to  be  applied  to  the 
end  of  the  beam,  but  only  the  force  X.  Determining  6^  from  137) 
and  adding  equations  124)  and  129),  we  obtain  the  shifts, 

138)     .  =  ^(,G-.).y  +  .(^;')J, 


w  •■ 


The  equation  of  the  central  line  is 
and  the  deflection  of  the  end  of  the  beam 


X 
EL 


U^+K©.1- 
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The  stresees  to  be  applied  are  the  force 


140) 
and  the  couple 
141) 


X=-EI, 


ay 

de*' 


M: 


X{l-z)  =  EI,% 


Thus  we  still  have  the  theorem  of  the  bending  moment.    The  meaning 

of  equation  141)  is  seen  by  considering  the  stresses  across  a  section 

of  the  beam  at  any  distance  z  from 

the  origin^  and  noticing  that  if  the 

beam   were   cut  at   this   section   in 

order  to  hold  it  in  equilibrium  we 

should   have   to    apply  to  the   two 

cut  ends  couples  as  shown  in  Fig.  158^ 

together   with    equal    and   opposite 

forces  X,  the  latter  being  independent 

of   the    position    of   the    cut,    the 

former  proportional  to  the  distance 

from   the    free    end    of  the    beam, 

which  is    also   proportional   to   the 

curvature  of  the  central  line. 

We  shall  close  this  subject  by  the  determination  of  the  function 
Fi  for  the  case  of  an  elliptic  cross -section.  If  the  equation  of  the 
ellipse  is 

-  4.  y"  =  1 
we  have 

cos  {nx)  :  cos  (ny)  =  -^  :  x « 

and  the  equation  130)  becomes 

l^x  ^5  +  a«y  ^  =  [-^  x^  +  {\-  })  f]  Vx  +  (2  +  ^)  a'xf. 

As  in  the  case  of  torsion,  a  solution  is  given  by  a  circular  harmonic 
of  the  third  degree, 

Fi  =  C7a:  +  D(x''-3a;t/*) 
if  we  have 

Vx{C+  32)  {3?  -  y«)}  -  QDa^xy'^ 

=  6«  jfa;"  +  (1  -  J)  xf^  +  (2  +  n)a^xy\ 

Dividing  through  by  x,  transposing   and   putting  the  coefficients  of 
x^j  y^  and  1  respectively  proportional  to  -^?  p^>  —  1,  we  have 
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which  are  satisfied  by 


Fig.  15». 


D  = 


9a*  +  U* 


We  find  the  buckling  of  the  sections 
by  129), 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  beam,  we  have 
D  =  —  —t  and  the  curves  of  equal  w  are 


the  contour  lines  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  159. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HYDRODYNAMICS. 

186.  Bqnatioiis  of  Motiou.    The  equations  of  hydrostatics  4) 
§  177  being  ^^ 


qX 


dx 


-0, 


1) 


where  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  applied  forces  per  unit 
mass,  we  may  obtain  the  equations  of  motion  by  d'Alembert's 
Principle. 

Suppose  the  velocity  at  any  point  in  a  perfect  fluid  of  density  q 
is  a  vector  q  whose  components  u,  v,  w  are  uniform,  continuous 
diflFerentiable  functions  of  the  point  x,  y,  z  and  the  time  t,  (The 
notation  is  now  changed  from  that  of  Chapter  IX  where  u,  v,  w  denoted 
displacements.)  Then  if  we  consider  the  motion  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  an  element  of  volume  dr  of  mass  dm  =  Qdr,  we  have  the 
eflFective  forces 
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,    d^x  J    du 

2)  qdx-J=^Qdxj-^, 

J    d*e  J    dw 

and  these  are  to  be  sabtracted  from  the  applied  forces 

^Xdx,     QYdx,     qZdx, 
and  introduced  in  1).    Consequently  we  have  the  equations  of  motion 

Now  by  the  ordinary  derivative   j^  is  meant  the  rate  of  change 

of  velocity  of  a  particular  particle  as  it  moves  about.  If  we  have 
any  function  F  pertaining  to  a  particular  particle  we  may  write  its 
derivative 

^^  dt        dt  "^  dx  di  '^  dy  dt  "^  dz  dt' 

where  -^     would  be  the  rate  of  change  of  F  if  the  particle   were  at 

rest.     The  derivatives  -^y  ^?  ^  are  the  velocity  components  of  the 

particle;  w,  v,  w.     Accordingly  we  have 

-.  dF       dF  .       dF   ,      dF  ,       dF 

^  dt         dt  dx  dy  dz 

We  shall  call  this  mode  of  differentiation  particle  differentiation.^) 

Introducing  this  terminology,  dividing  by  q  and  transposing,  our 
equations  of  motion  3)  become 

d%i  ,  du  ,  du  ,        du  V        1   dp 

c!t  ex  *  dy           cz  Q  dx 

as                       dv  .  dv  ^  dv  .        dv  ^       1  dp 

^                        dt  '  dx  *  dy             z  Q  c^y 

dw     ,  dw     ,  dir      ,  diV  rj  \     dp 

dt  Gx    ^      dy  dz  q  cz 

I)F 

1)  In  most  English  books  the  symbol  -^77'    ^^ed   by  Stokes,    is  used  for 

particle  differentiation  because  of  the  very  objectionable  practice   of  making  no 

distinction  in  the  symbol  for  ordinary  and  partial  differentiation.    r^^^^T^ 
™.  ^  x^  zedbyVjOOQlC 

WbBSTEB,  Dynamics.  32  <^ 
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If  we  consider  any  closed  surface  fixed  in  space,  expressing  the 
fact  that  the  increase  of  mass  of  the  fluid  contained  therein  is 
represented  by  the  mass  of  fluid  which  flows  into  the  surface,  we 
shall  obtain  an  additional  equation.  The  velocity  being  q,  the  volume 
of  fluid  entering  through  an  area  dS  in  unit  time  is,  as  in  §  169, 
equation  78),  gcos(g,  n)rf/S,  and  the  mass,  QqGos{q,n)dS.  We 
have  therefore  for  the  total  amount  entering  in  unit  time 

V     I  /(>gcos(g,n)rfS'=  /  I  q(u cos  (nx)  +  vco9(ny)  + w COB  (njs)]dS 
But  this  is  equal  to  the  increase  of  mass  per  unit  of  time, 

for  the  volume  of  integration  is  fixed,  that  is,  independent  of  the 
time,  consequently  we  may  diflferentiate  under  the  integral  sign. 
Writing  this  equal  to  the  volume  integral  in  7)  and  transposing, 

»)         ///ll^^r  +  ^^  +  ^l^-O- 

Since  this  holds  true  for  any  volume  whatever  the  integrand  must 
vanish,  so  that  we  have 

10)  ||  +  _2(^«)  +  J?(£^  +  ^(^)  =  0, 

^  dt  (-x  dy  oz  ' 

which  is  known  as  the  Equation  of  Continuity. 
Performing  the  differentiations  we  have 

^         dt    '       dx   ^       dy  dz        ^  \cx       dy   *    dz  ]         ' 

or  in  the  notation  of  particle  differentiation, 

12)  l:_^?  +  .^«  +  |l  +  8;^  =  0. 

^  Q  dt    *    dx   '    dy        tz 

If  now  we  fix  our  attention  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid 
of  volume  Vas  it  moves,  its  mass  will  be  constant,  say,  m  =  QV=const. 
By  logarithmic  differentiation, 

1^)  -^dt  +  virt=^^> 

so  that  the  expression 

^.v  ('U       dv    .    dw 1   dg 1    dV 

^^>'  fx'^cy'^  'dz  7  d7  ™  V  ~dt ' 

that  is,  the  divergence  of  the  velocity  is  the  time  rate  of  increase 
of  volume  per  unit  volume.     This    corresponds   with    ther^expression 
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for  the  dilatation  found  in  equation  75)  §  169,  the  divergence,  which 
we  shall  still  call  <^,  being  now  the  time  rate  of  dilatation.     Accord- 
ingly the   equation   of  continuity  is  purely  kinematical  in  character 
and  expresses  the  conservation  of  mass  of  every  part  of  the  fluid. 
If  the  fluid  is  incompressible,  q  is  constant,   and   consequently 

15)  tf  =  |i*  +  ^«+|'?  =  0, 

^  dx       dy   *    dz         ' 

that  is,  the  velocity  of  an  incompressible  fluid  is  a  solenoidal  vector. 
This  is  the  property  that  give  the  name  to  such  vectors,  and  we 
see,  as  in  §  117,  that  the  flux  across  every  cross -section  of  a  tube 
of  flow  is  constant. 

Besides  the  three  dynamical  and  one  kinematical  equation  there 
will  be  a  physical  equation  involving  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  giving 
the  relation  connecting  the  density  with  the  pressure, 

9  =  f(p), 

making  five  equations  to  determine  the  five  functions  UyV,w,pyQ 
of  the  four  variables  x,y,/gyt. 

We  have  here  made  use  of  two  distinct  methods.  In  one  we 
fix  our  attention  on  a  definite  point  in  space  and  consider  what 
takes  place  there  as  different  particles  of  fluid  pass  through  it.  This 
is  called  the  statistical  method,  for  by  the  statistics  of  all  points  we 
get  a  complete  statement  of  the  motion.  This  method  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Euler  and  the  equations  6)  are  called 
the  Eulerian  equations  of  motion.  The  second  method  consists  in 
fixing  our  attention  upon  a  given  particle  and  following  it  in  its 
travels.  In  this  we  use  the  notation  of  ordinary  derivatives.  This 
is  called  the  historical  or  Lagrangian  method.  Obviously  if  we  know 
the  history  of  all  particles  we  also  have  a  complete  representation 
of  the  motion.  Both  methods  are  due  to  Euler.  We  shall  not  here 
make  use  of  the  Lagrangian  equations  and  shall  therefore  not  write 
them  down.  The  student  will  find  them  in  the  usual  treatises  on 
Hydrodynamics  of  which  Lamb's  and  Basset's  Hydrodynamics,  Barch- 
hoff's  Dynamik  and  Wien's  Hydrodynamik  may  be  especially  com- 
mended. 

187.  Hamilton's  Principle.  We  shall  now  deduce  the  equa- 
tions by  means  of  Hamilton's  Principle. 

The   kinetic   energy  of  the   fiuid   contained   in   an   element  dt 

being  t.  Qdx  times  the  square  of  its  velocity,  we  have  for  the  kinetic 

energy  of  the  fluid  contained  in  a  given  fixed  volume, 

10)  --;///^|©  +  ©  +  ©Vj,,„..GoogIe 
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For  the  potential  energy^  besides  that  dne  to  the  external  forces^ 
for  which 

17)  (JTT'  =  -^ffjQiXdx  +  Tdy  +  Zd0}dt, 

we  have  the  energy  stored  up  by  the  pressure  doing  work  in  com- 
pressing the  fluid^  if  it  be  not  incompressible.  This  potential  energy 
is  the  dW  o{  equation  122)  §  172.  If  we  put  for  the  displacements 
of  the  particle  dx,  tfy,  60,  we  have 

^  ddx       ^  ?dy       ^  dde 

'ox  ^        dy  de 

Putting 

T,  =  Ty  =  T.==  0, 
we  hare  for  this  part  of  the  energy,  sometimes  called  intrinsic  energy, 

18)  „r"— ///,(y?  +  |y^^!|... 

We   accordingly  have   as  the  equations  of  Hamilton's  Principle^ 

J  {ST -  8W'  -  dW)di  =  0, 

to 

'*>  /"['///?  |('3f)'+(3?)*+(S)>' 

+  CCCq{XSx  +  Y8y  +  Z8z]dx 

Performing  the  variations, 
on\         /jjT    r r n     Idxdix   ,   dyasy    ,   dz  dSz 

^     J     L  jjj  I  ^  (^'  <*'  ^  ■<*«  ^"*  ^  ^*  '^^' 

+  Xdx  +  YSy  4-  Z6z) 

+,f/;+^7+ii-'))..]-o. 

Integrating   the   first   three    terms    by   parts   with    respect   to  t 
we  have,  ^  j 
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The  integrated  terms  yanish  as  usual  at  the  limits  for  the  time.  We 
may  now  integrate  the  last  three  terms  with  respect  to  the  space 
variables^  obtaining 

=  I  lp{dxcos{nx)  +  dycoB(ny)  +  dzcoB(n0)}dS 

If  we  assume  that  dx,  dy,  Sis  vanish  for  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  at  the  bounding  surface,  the  surface  integral  vanishes.  We 
therefore  have,  collecting  the  terms  according  to  dx,  dy,  8z, 

+(»3;'-<'^+>^)'^]<"=o- 

By  the  usual  reasoning  the  coefficients  of  Sx,  dy,  Sz  must  vanish, 
giving  us  the  equations  of  motion  6). 

188.  Bqnation  of  Activity.  Subtracting  from  both  sides  of 
the  first  equation  6)  the  quantity 


^       dx\2^  I        2  cx^  ^  ex   ^      dx 

we  obtain 


a 


(i'-) 


^     dt  \rz       dx)  \rx       dy)  9  cq  dx 

If  the  applied  forces  are  conservative  and  derived  from  a  potential  V, 
the  right-hand  member  is  the  derivative, 

-L{^+^^U%  n        I 
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where  P  has  the  value  of  §  177,  5).    In  the  lefb-hand  member  occur 
in  this  and  the  companion  equations  the  expressions 


2\dy       dz)^^' 


\dy 
1  fdu 


'i\dx       ay/       ^^ 

which  represent  the  components  of  a  vector  co,  which  by  comparison 
with  the  expressions  for  co^,  Oy,  o,  in  §  169,  77)  is  seen  to  be  the 
angular  velocity  of  rotation  of  a  particle  or  the  vortidty.  Let  us 
accordingly  write,  putting 

27)  t  +  Hot-.cD-l^-^ll, 

Multiplying  respectively  by  qu,  qv,  qw  and  adding,  the  terms  in 
I,  7],  g  disappear  and  integrating  over  any  volume,  we  have 

-///W»£+»f+"??l-l«l-^"t'+»l-')]'" 

=  —  I  I  [m  COS  (nx)  +  V  cos  (ny)  +  w  cos  (w-er)]  (CTp  —  jp)  dS 

Introducing  the  value  of  U  and  of  its  multiplier  in  the  last  integrand, 
which  by  equation  10)  is  equal  to  —  -t^jj  and  transposing,  we  obtain, 

^JJq  COS  (an)  j(.  (f+  «')  +i,}  ^5 

at?     aw] 


If  the  applied  forces  are  independent   of  the  time,  37  =  0;   ^^^   ^^ 
may  write  the  left-hand  member, 
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since  the  volume  of  integration  is  fixed.  The  first  term  of  the  integral 
represents  the  kinetic  energy  and  the  second  term^  the  potential 
energy  dae  to  the  applied  forces.  The  term  on  the  left  in  29)  is 
accordingly  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  energy,  kinetic  and  potential. 
Of  the  terms  on  the  right,  the  amount  of  matter  Qqcoa{qn)dS 
flowing  through  dS  in  unit  time  brings  with  it  the  energy 

(>gcos(gw)dS(F+ yS'), 

so  that  the  first  part  of  the  surface  integral  represents  the  total  in- 
flow of  energy.  The  remaining  surface  integral  and  volume  integral 
containing  p  represent  the  work  done  by  the  pressure,  for  at  the 
surface  the  velocity  q  and  the  force  pdS  give  the  activity 

pqco8{qn)dS, 

so  that  the  surface  integral  represents  the  activity  of  the  pressure  at 
the  surface. 

If  we  consider  a  small  element  of  volume  F,  the  work  done  in 
compressing  it  by  an  amount  dV  is  as  above  —pdV,  and  the  activity 

Qi\  dV  TT-f^**   .    dv    ,   dw\ 

Putting  V^=dt  and  integrating,  we  find  that 


-fSMP.^l'i-l:]^^ 


is  the  activity  of  the  pressure  in  producing  changes  of  density  in 
the  whole  mass.  Transposing  this  term  we  find  that  equation  29) 
expresses  the  following:  The  rate  of  increase  of  energy  of  the  fluid, 
both  kinetic  and  potential,  due  to  the  external  forces  plus  the  activity 
of  compression  (production  of  intrinsic  energy)  is  equal  to  the  rate 
of  inflow  of  energy  plus  the  activity  of  pressure  at  the  surface. 
Equation  29)  is  therefore  the  equation  of  activity  or  conservation  of 
energy. 

189.  Steady  Motion.  Steady  motion  is  defined  as  a  motion 
which  is  the  same  at  all  times.  Assuming  that  not  only  X,  Y,  Z,  V 
but  u,  V,  w,p,  Q  are  independent  of  f,  equations  27)  for  steady  motion 
become  . 

32)  2{ut-wl)  =  -{^{v+P+{q^), 
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If  the  motion  be  non- vortical,   the   left -hand   members   vanish, 
and  we  immediately  obtain  the  integral 


33) 


V+P+  lq'  =  const., 


for   the    expression   on  the  left  has  been  assamed   independent  of  t, 
and  by  the  equations  is  shown  to  be  independent  of  x,yy  z. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  we  multiply  equations  32)  respectively 
by   u,  v,  w,   or  by   |,  iy,  g  and  add,   the  left-hand  member  vanishes 

identically.  But  the  operator  u-^ — \-  v-^~  +  W:^  denotes  diflFerentiation 

in  the  direction  of  the  line   of  the  vector -velocity  g,   or  stream -line 

(see  p.  333),  and  |g — 1-^^-+  5^-    differentiation   in   the    direction 

of  the  line  of  the  vector  cd,  or  vortex -line.    Consequently  even  though 
there   is  vortical   motion,    along  a  stream -line  or   a  vortex -line  the 

sum   V  +  F  +    ~  q^   is  constant  in  steady  motion,   though   its   value 

changes  as  we  go  from  one  line  to  another. 

If  the  fluid  is  incompressible  P=^;  if  there   are   no    applied 

forces  F=0,  and  equation  33)  becomes 


34) 


9 


const.-  2  g^ 


so  that  where  the  velocity  is  small  the  pressure 
is  great  and  vice  versa.  By  constricting  a  tube 
the  velocity  is  made  large  and  the  pressure 
accordingly  is  smaller  than  at  other  parts  of  the 
tube.  This  is  the  principle  of  jet  exhaust  pumps, 
like  that  of  Bunsen  (Fig.  160),  the  air  being 
sucked  in  at  the  narrow  portion  of  the  jet.  The 
same  principle  is  made  use  of  in  the  Venturi 
water-meter.  The  main  being  reduced  in  diameter 
at  a  certain  portion  and  the  difference  of  pressuire 
at  that  point  and  in  the  main  being  measured, 
the  velocity  is  computed.  If  the  pressure  at  two 
cross -sections  S^  and  S^  are  p^  and  p^  we  have 


35) 


Pl+    9    (>?i*=i>2+    9    ^32*; 


Fig.  160. 


or 


36) 


Pi-Pi^^W-Qi^y 


But  by  the  equation  of  continuity,  the  velocity  being  solenoidal, 
37)  ^1(11  =  ^2(12'  r^  T 
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Combining  this  with  equation  36); 

38)  i>,-i'.=  2  92i*[g;)-l], 

which  detennines  q^  in  terms  of  the  difference  of  pressures.  The 
flux  in  unit  time  is  then 

The  theorem  expressed  by  equation  33)  is  known  as  Daniel  Bernoulli's 
theorem. 

For  gases  expanding  isothermally 

P  =  a  log  Q  =  a  logp  +  const. 
Consequently  equation  33)  becomes 

39)  a  logp  +  ^  q^  =  const. 

This  formula  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  velocity  of  efflux  through 
an  orifice  from  a  vessel  containing  gas  under  pressure.  If  the  pressure 
in  the  vessel  at  a  point  so  remote  from  the  orifice  that  the  air  may 
be  considered  at  rest  is  p  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  orifice  where  the  velocity  is  q  is  p^,  we  have 

alogi)  =  alogi)o+  2  2^ 

40)  (Z«  =  2alog^. 

If  the  efflux  is  adiabatic^  as  in  practice  it  nearly  is^  by  §  178^  18) 


^~    x-l         x-lU/ 


X  — 1 

X 


X  — 1 


bx     /p\     X    __      6x     /^\     X      ,     J^     2 

1  (      X— 1  X— 1 

X 


Accordingly 


41)  ^2_26-^^--j.ji>  *   -i>o  '    o 

which  is  the  usual  formula  for  the  efflux  of  gases. 

If  the   external   force   is    gravity  V=^gz,  so  that  equation  33) 
becomes  for  an  incompressible  fluid, 

42)  ^  +gz  +  ^q^=^  const. 

If  we   consider  efflux  from  a  reservoir  whose  upper  free  surface  is 
so  large  that  q  is  negligible ,   the   pressure   being  that  of  the  atmq-p 
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sphere,  the  ;2f- coordinate  0^,  the  velocity  of  efflux  g  at  a  point  where 
0  =  z^  is  given  by 

^  +  9^.  =  ^  +  9^.  +  U', 

43)  q*  =  2g(z,-is,), 

or  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  body  falling 
freely  from  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  free  surface  to  the  orifice. 
This  is  Torricelli's  theorem. 

190.  Oircnlatlon.    We  define  the  circulation  along  any  path 
as  the  line  integral  of  the  resolved  tangential  velocity, 

B  B 

44)  ^AB=  I  qcoB(qjds)ds=  I  (udx  +  vdy  +  wdz), 

A  A 

corresponding  to  the  circulation  for  displacement  in  §  169.  By  Stokes's 
theorem  this  is  converted  for  a  closed  path  into  the  surface  integral 

over  any  surface  bounded  by  the  path.     But  this  is  by  26), 

46)  2  /  /  {I  cos  (nx)  +  ri  cos  (ny)  +  g cos  (nis)]  dS 

=  2  /  /  o  cos  (no)  dS, 

that  is,  the  circulation  around  any  closed  contour  is  equal  to  twice 
the  surface  integral,  over  a  cap  bounded  by  the  contour,  of  the  resolved 
normal  vorticity.     By  the  definition  of  S,  t;,  g,  26) 

47)  ll  +  pL  +  l^^o 
^  rx  '  dy       ds 

identically,  or  the  vorticity  is  a  solenoidal  vector.  Accordingly  by 
applying  the  divergence  theorem  to  a  vortex -tube,  or  tube  whose 
generators  are  vortex -lines  (lines  whose  tangents  have  the  direction 
of  (d),  we  find  that  the  integral  over  any  section  of  the  vortex -tube  is 


//■ 


G)C08(w(D)rf/S=  X, 

a  constant  for  the  tube. 

The   fluid   within   any  vortex- tube  constitutes  a  vortex.    K  the 
vortex   is    contained   in   a  tube  of  infinitesimal  cross 'S^i^tion  8.,  the 
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constant  x  =  oS  is  called  the  strength  of  the  filament  The  strength 
of  any  vortex  is  the  sum  or  integral  of  the  strengths  of  all  its 
filaments.  If  (o  is  finite,  S  cannot  be  zero,  so  that  a  vortex -filament 
cannot  end  except  at  the  free  surface  of  the  fiuid.  We  see  a  case 
of  this  in  the  vortices  produced  by  an  oar  or  paddle  in  rowing  and 
by  a  spoon  drawn  across  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  We  see  by 
equation  46)  that  the  strength  of  a  vortex  is  equal  to  one -half  the 
circulation  around  any  closed  path  drawn  embracing  the  vertex  on 
its  surface,  which  is  independent  of  the  path.  In  particular,  in  any 
non-vortical  region  the  circulation  around  any  closed  path  is  zero, 
or  the  circulation  along  an  open  path  tpAB  is  independent  of  the 
path,  depending  only  on  A  and  B,  or  the  velocity  is  a  lamellar 
vector.     We  then  have 

48)  u^ll, 

and  9>  is  called  the  velocity  potential,  a  term  introduced  by  Lagrange. 
(When  there  is  vorticity  there  is  no  velocity  potential.) 

Before  1858  only  cases  of  motion  had  been  treated  in  which  a 
velocity  potential  existed.  In  that  year  appeared  the  remarkable  paper 
by  Helmholtz^)  on  Vortex  Motion. 

Let  us  now  find  the  change  of  circulation  along  a  path  moving 
with   the   fluid,    that   is,   composed 
of  the    same   particles,    the    forces 
being  conservative. 

Our  equations  of  motion  3)  may  ^' 

be  written,  putting  f7'=  — (F+P) 


dw 

cy 


dw 


49) 


du 

dt  '' 
dv 
dt  '' 
dw 
dt 


dx 
dy' 

dU' 

cz 


vdz 


vjit 


Pig.  161. 


The  change  of  circulation  along  the  path  AB  \% 

B 


in  which  dx,  dy,  dz  vary  with  the  time,  being  the  projections  of  an 
arc  ds  composed  of  parts  which  move  about.  If  after  a  time  dt  the 
arc  ds  assumes  a  length  rfs'  whose  components  are  dx\  dy\  dz'  we 
have  (Fig.  161) 


1)  tJber  Integrale  der  hydrodynamischen  Gleichtmgen ,   ttelehe  den  Wirhel- 
bewegungen  entsprechen.    Wissenachaftliche  Abhandlungen  I,  p.  101.  ^  j 
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dx*  =  X  +  dx+  dtlu  +  ^dx  +  ^^  dy  +  J^dg\ 
—  (x  +  udt) 

dx^^dx^dtl^^dx  +  ^Adu  +  ^-dz\ 
\dx  cy  cz       J 


and  therefore  the  change  per  unit  time  in  the  projections  are 
Thus  we  have 

B 
eo\  ^^AB         C\du  J       ,    dv  J       .    dw  J      .        <i  / -,   \ 

52)       -dr=J[di'^''  +  ~dt'^y+dt'^'  +  ''di(^'^ 

A 

and  substituting  from  equations  49)  and  51) 

B 

^^)       -dT  -J  Vd^  ^^'  +  dj  ^y  +  -ay  ^' 

A 

X  I    du    .      dv    .       dic\  J 

-/|^(f'+|5')''-+r,(£''+l«')''!' 

A 

B 

A 

which  vanishes  for  a  closed  curve. 

Therefore  if  the  forces  are  conservative,  the  circulation  around 
any  closed  path  moving  with  the  fluid  is  independent  of  the  time. 
Thus  if  the  circulation  around  any  closed  path  is  zero  at  one  time, 
it  is  always  zero,  or  in  other  words  if  a  velocity  potential  once 
exists,  it  always  exists.     This  theorem  is  due  to  Lagrange^ 
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191.  Vortex  Motion.  We  will  now  consider  the  case  in  whicli 
no  velocity  potential  exists,  that  is,  the  case  of  vortex -motion, 
according  to  the  methods  of  Helmholtz. 

From   the   equations  27),    whose   right-hand   members   are   the 

derivatives  of  —(V+P+q^jf  this  quantity  may  be  eliminated  by 

differentiation.   Differentiating  the  last  equation  by  y,  the  second  by  e, 
and  subtracting,  we  obtain 

1   d  (dw      dv\  L  fc^t'  j^  ^,  ^S       ^du  drj 


dy  dy 


or  otherwise 

^  dt   ^      ox   *      dy  dz  \dx   '    dy   '   a^f) 

jjiaM     at?     awl  I  fcaw  ,    aw  ,  ^ 
-Ma^  +  ^+aW  +  H.:  +  ^a^  +  ^ 


On  the  right  the  coefficient  of  u  vanishes  identically  by  47),  and 
that  of  I  is  by  the  equation  of  continuity  12)  equal  to  —  ,^  >  thus 
equation  55)  becomes 

Now  we  have 

^  dt\q}        dt        Q  dt' 
and  accordingly  we  may  write  our  equation  56)  and  its  two  companions 

dtXg)        Q  dx  ~^  Q  dy        Q  dz' 
d  /jj\        I  a^    ,    71  dv        ^  dv 


57)  rf(l)  =  SJ''+l^.'!.+ 

^  dt\Q/        Q  dx   '    Q  dy 


Q  dz 

d  /J:\ 1^  dw        T\  dw       j:  d^o 

dtXQl        Q  dx        Q  dy        g  dz 
t  fa 

Thus  the  time  derivatives  of    -;  —  ^  —  for  a  iriven  particle  are  homo- 

geneous  linear  functions  of  these  quantities.  By  continued  differentiation 
with  respect  to  t  and  substitution  of  the  derivatives  from  these  equa- 
tions, we  see  that  all  the  time  derivatives  are  homogeneous  linear 
functions  of  the  three  quantities  themselves.  Consequently  if  at  a 
certain  instant  a  particle  does  not  rotate,  it  never  acquires  a  rotation. 

t       71        t 

This  we  find  by  developing  —,  -^,  ~  as  functions  of  t  by  Taylor's 
theorem,   for  if  the   derivatives   of  every  order  vanish  fojr^certam 
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instant^  the  function  always  vanishes.  Stokes')  objects  to  this  method 
of  proof  as  not  rigorous  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  evident  that  the  func- 
tions I,  1?,  S  ^^^  be  developed  by  Taylor's  theorem,  and  replaces  it 
by  the  following  demonstration. 

Let  X  be  a  superior  limit  to  the  numerical  values  of  the  coef- 

ficients  of  ->  —  ^  -  in  the   second   member  of  equations  57).     Then 
9     9     9  1  / 

evidently  1^,  rj,  ^   cannot   increase   faster   than   if  their  numerical  or 

absolute  values  satisfied  the  equations 


58) 


instead  of  57),  |,  rj,  g  vanishing  in  this  case  also  when  ^  =  0.    Adding 
these  three  equations  and  writing 


d 

dt 

9 1         Me 

+ 

5 
9 

+ 

1 

d 
dt 

9               \    9 

+ 

9 

+ 

i; 

d 
dt 

1  e           \  e 

+ 

1 
9 

+ 

f 

9 

we  obtain 

59) 


+ 


9 

d^ 
dt 


=  L£l. 


SI, 


The  integral  of  this  equation  is 

SI  =  ce^*, 

and  since  ift  =  0  when  i  =  0,  c  must  be  zero,  and  £1  is  always  zero. 
Since  the  sum  of  the  ab&tolute  values  cannot  vanish  unless  the  separate 
values  vanish,  the  theorem  is  proved. 

Let  us  now   consider  two   points  A  and  B  lying  on  the  same 

vortex  line  at  a  distance  apart  ds  =  €--}  where  £   is  a  small  constant. 

Since  the  particles  lie  on  a  vortex -line  we  have 

P^N  dx dy dz ds 8 

We  have  for  the  difference  of  velocity  at  A  and  B 


61) 


Ub 


dx 


ji' 


or  by  equations  57), 
62) 


\q  OX       Q  dy       Q  ozf' 


Ub~Ua 


"~^rfAe/ 


1)  Stokes,  Math,  and  Pkys.  Papers,  Vol.  11,  p.  36. 
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Jfow  at  an  instant  later  by  dt,  when  the  particles  are  at  A'  and  B', 
we  have 

dx^  -=dx  +  {ub  -  Ua)  rf<  =  £  [-  +  ^  (-)  dt], 

63)  rfy'  -dy  +  {ub  -  M^)d<  =  6[J  +  ^g)d^], 

dB'  ^dg  +  K  -  Ua)  dt  =  e[^  +  di(f)^^]- 

Therefore   the   projections   of  the   arc  ds'  in   the  new  position  are 

^    ti    t 
proportional  to  the  new  values  of  —  ?     7  —>  as  they  originally  were, 

so  that  the  particles  still  lie  on  a  vortex -line.  Accordingly  a  vortex- 
line  is  always  composed  of  the  same  particles  of  fluid.  Also  since 
the  components  of  ds  have  increased  or  have  changed  so  as  to  be 


CO 


always  proportional  to  the  components  of  —  ?  if  the  liquid  is  in- 
compressible the  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the 
particles.  And  whether  q  yqxj  or  not,  if  S  be  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section  of  a  vortex -filament,  QSds,  the  mass  of  a  length  ds  remaining 
constant,  so  does  Sto^  the  strength  of  the  filament. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  equivalent  to  a  statement  of  the 
conservation  of  angular  momentum  for  each  portion  of  the  fluid. 
Evidently  in  a  perfect  fluid  no  moment  can  be  exerted  on  any  portion, 
since  the  tangential  forces  vanish. 

Accordingly  the  strength  of  a  vortex -filament  is  constant,  not 
only  at  all  points  in  the  filament  but  at  all  times,  consequently  a 
vortex  existing  in  a  perfect  fluid  is  indestructible,  however  it  may 
move.  It  is  from  this  remarkable  property  of  vortices  discovered 
by  Helmholtz  that  Lord  Kelvin  was  lead  to  imagine  atoms  as  con- 
sisting of  vortices  in  a  perfect  fluid. 

192.  Vector  Potential.  Helmholtz's  Theorem.  We  have 
seen  that  any  curl  is  a  solenoidal  vector.  We  may  naturally  ask 
whether  conversely  any  solenoidal  vector  can  be  replaced  by  the  curl 
of  another  vector.  It  was  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  any  uniform 
continuous  vector  point -function  vanishing  at  inflnity  can  be  expressed 
as  the  sum  of  a  lamellar  and  a  solenoidal  part,  and  the  solenoidal 
part  may  be  expressed  as  the  curl  of  a  vector  point- function.  A 
vector  point -function  is  completely  determined  if  its  divergence  and 
curl  are  everywhere  given.  Let  q  be  the  given  vector,  which  in  our 
case  is  the  velocity  of  the  fluid.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  possible 
to  express  it  as  the  sum  of  the  vector -parameter  of  a  scalar  funcf^ 
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tion  q)  and  the  curl  of  a  vector  function  Q,  whose  components  are 
U,  V,  W.     Accordingly  let  us  put 

dq>   ,   dW       dV 
dx        cy        cz 

dy        dz        dx^ 

^  "  ds  "^  dx        dy  ' 
Finding  first  the  divergence  of  q  we  have 

65)  ^^^•«  =  a^  +  a^+a7  =  ^9>, 

the  divergence  of  the  curl  part  vanishing.  But  by  §  128,  5)  we 
know  that  if  (p  and  its  first  derivatives  are  everywhere  finite  and 
continuous,  we  have 

00  00 

Since  q  is  continuous  by  hypothesis,  div.  g  is  finite.    Consequently  the 
lamellar  part  of  q  is  determined  by  its  divergence. 
Secondly  finding  the  curl  of  q, 

^     ^^       dy       dz       dyKdz'^  dx        dy)       cz\dy'^dz        dx) 

Since  the  vector  Q  is  as  yet  undetermined  except  as  to  its  partial 
derivatives  by  equations  64),   let  us  assume  that   it  is  solenoidal,  or 

then  we  have 

21  =  -  ^U, 

69)  2i?  =  -z/F, 

2g  =  -  JW, 

the  integrals  of  which  are  as  above, 

--him-- 
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Where  the  vorticity  yanishes  the  space  contributes  nothing  to  the 
integrals^  so  that  the  latter  may  be  taken  over  all  the  vortices.  Thus 
we  see  that  Q,  which  determines  the  solenoidal  part  of  q,  is  deter'^ 
mined  by  curl  g.  Consequently  both  parts  of  q  are  completely 
determined  and  the  theorem  is  proved.  If  q  is  solenoidal  div.  q 
vanishes,  9?  =  0,  and  q  =«  curl^.  Accordingly  every  solenoidal  vector 
may  be  represented  as  a  curl.  If  q  is  irrotational  curl  q^=Q  and 
Q  =  0,  so  that  every  irrotational  vector  is  lamellar^  as  we  saw  in  §  31. 
The  vector  Q,  whose  components  are  formed  as  potential  fqnc- 

tions  for  densities  ^'  2    '  2~  respectively,  is  called  the  vector  potential 

of  the  vector  ^-    We  may  thus  abbreviate  our  results  in  the  vector 

equations, 

71)  q  =  vector  parameter  9?  +  curl  Q^ 

Let   us   verify   that   Q   as   determined   is   solenoidal.    We   shall 
distinguish  the  point  of  integration  by  accents,  so  that 

r*  =  (x  -x'y  +  (y-  y'y  +  {g-  zj. 
DifiPerentiating  we  have 

In  like  manner 

7R^       dU.dV.iW 
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But  since  co  is  solenoidal  the  yolmne  integral  yanishes,  and^  since  at 
the  surface  of  the  yortices,  which  are  composed  of  yortez- lines,  to  is 
tangential,  the  surface  integral  yanishes  and  diy.  Q  »  0. 

193.  Telocity  due  to  Tortez.  Let  us  now  consider  in  an 
incompressible  fluid  the  yelocitj  at  any  point  due  to  yortical  motion. 
We  haye 

Thus  the  portions  of  the  yelocity  contributed  by  an  element  dx^  of 
the  yortex  are: 

or  the  yelocity  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  due  to  the  element  dr'  is  - — ^ 

multiplied  by  the  yector-product  of  the  yorticity  and  the  yector  r 
drawn  from  the  element  dr'  of  the  yortex  to  the  point  a;,  y,  z,  K 
dg  be  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  dUy  dv,  dw  we  thus  haye 

78)  d3  =  -^,-dT. 

Let  us  take  for  the  element  dr'  a  length  ds  of  a  yortex  filament  of 
cross-section  S,  Then  dt*  ==  Sds  and  since  So  =  «,  the  strength  of 
the  filament, 

X  ds  sin  (g),  r) 


79)  dq  = 


2«r* 


The  yelocity  is  connected  with  the  yorticity  in  the  same  may  that 
the  magnetic  field  is  connected  with  the  electric  current  density 
producing  it,  and  equation  79)  giyes  us  the  magnetic  field  produced 

by  a  linear  current  element  of  length  ds  and  strength  - — ^) 

1)  See  the  author's  treatise  on  The  Theory  of  El€ctri4nty  and  Mctgnetistn, 
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104.  Kinetio  Energy  of  Tortez.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the 
incompreBBible  liquid  moving  vortically  is 

^^^   ^  °°  i  ^fff^'*'  "^  "*  +  "''^  ^^ 

=  IJJJ  r  U  -^)  +  nw-  ax)  +  «'U-  -ayjj'*^ 

=  I  //[(«  TT  -  w  F)  cos  (na;)  +  (w  ?7  -  M  TT)  C08  (ny) 
+  (m  F  -  »  CT)  COB  (ne)]  dS 

If  the  integral  be  taken  oyer  all  space,  since  the  motion  is  supposed 
to  vanish  at  infinity  the  surface  integrals  vanish,  and 

81)  T  =  QffflUi  +  Fij  +  Wi]  dt, 

or  inserting  the  values  of  U,  V,  W  from  70) 

and  the  integration  may  now  be  restricted  to  the  vortices. 
If  again  v^e  integrate  by  filaments,  we  find 

where  the  integration  is  expressed  as  over  the  length  of  each  of  the 
double  infinity  of  vortex-filaments  constituting  the  vortices.  This  is 
the  form  obtained  for  the  energy  of  two  electric  currents  by  Franz 
Neumann. 

195.  Straight  parallel  Vortices.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
case  in  which  the  vorticity  is  everywhere  parallel  to  a  single  direc- 
tion, that  of  the  axis  of  0.  Let  the  motion  be  uniplanar,  that  is 
parallel  to  a  single  plane,  the  XT'- plane,  and  the  same  in  all  planes 
parallel  to  it.  All  quantities  are  therefore  independent  of  jer.  The 
vortices  are  columnar  and  either  of  infinite  length  or  end  at  the  free 
sur&ce  of  the  liquid.  Such  vortices  may  be  produced  standing 
vertically  in  a  tank  with  a  horizontal  bottom.  Under  the  conditions 
imposed  we  have 

^  cz       oz       dz       ^        '  ' 

and 

00)  U  =  -7^-9     t;  =  — -  -  y 
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86) 

25-?« 

and  by  equations  57) 

^i-o. 

60  that  i  is  independent  of  the  time  for  any  given  yortex- filament. 
The  function  W  is  not  a  velocity  potential^  but  is  said  to   be 
conjugate  to  a  velocity  potential  g>  for  which 

The  function  W  has  a  simple  physical  meaning.  K  we  find  the 
amount  of  liquid  which  flows  across  a  cylindrical  sur&ce  with 
generators  parallel  to  the  £r-axis  of  height  unity  in  unit  of  time, 
we  have  ^  ^ 

88)  ^  =  /  g  cos  (qn)  ds  =  I  [u  cos  (nx)  +  v  cos  (ny)]  ds, 

A  A 

the  line  integral  being  taken  around  any  orthogonal  section  of  the 
cylinder.     Now  we  have 

ds  cos  (nx)  =      dy, 

ds  cos  (wy)  =  —  dx, 
so  that 

B 

89)  n,  =f{udy  -  vdx)  =f(^dx  +  ^dy)  =Ws-  Wj,. 

A 

A  function^  the  difference  of  whose  values  at  two  points  A  and  JB 
gives  the  quantity  flowing  in  unit  time  across  a  cylinder  of  unit 
height  drawn  on  any  curve  with  ends  at  A  and  B,  is  called  a  flux 
or  current  function.  The  quantity  crossing  is  independent  of  the 
curve  because  the  fluid  is  incompressible.  In  the  present  case  the 
vector  potential  TF  is  a  current  function.  The  stream  lines  being 
lines  across  which  no  current  flows  are  given  by  the  equation  fl;^=  const. 
Substituting  the  values  of  u  and  v  from  85)  in  86),  we  have 

But  this  is  the  equation  for  a  logarithmic  potential  with  density  -  j 
§  138^  61)^  so  that  we  have  as  the  integral 

91)  W iffi'logrdS', 

as  may  also  be  found  from  equation  70)  by  integrating  over  the 
infinite  cylinder  as  in  §  135,  subject  to  the  difficulty  mentioned  on 
p.  385.     The  value  of  W  given  in  equation  91)  satisfi^-Jie  equation 
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outside  of  the  vortices  and  equation  90)  at  points  within  them^  as 
shewn  in  §  138.  If  we  have  a  single  vortex  filament  of  cross-section 
dS  and  strength  x  =  t^dS, 

93)  W ^logrdS=^-  I  logr, 

and  the  lines  of  flow  are  circles,  r  =  const.    Then 

94)  'I     "       *■    ' 

dx        nr        r 

95)  g«=„»+t,»=^-:*., 

the  velocity  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  joining  the  point  x,  y 
with  the  vortex  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  length.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  although  the  motion  is  whirling,  every  point  describing 
a  circle  about  the  center,  the  motion  is  irrotational  except  at  the 
center,  where  the  vortex -filament  is  situated,  each  particle  describing 
its  path  without  turning  about  itself,  like  a  body  of  soldiers  obliquing 
or  changing  direction  while  each  man  faces  in  the  same  unchanging 
direction.  The  motion  in  the  vortex  on  the  contrary  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  body  of  soldiers  wheeling  or  changing  direction  like  a  rigid 
body  rotating. 

K  we  have  a  number  of  vortices  of  strengths  Xj,  Xj, . .  .  x„,  and 
form  the  linear  functions  of  the  velocities  of  each, 

where  w,,  v,,  is  the  velocity  at  the  vortex  s  both  vanish.  For  any 
pair  of  vortices  r  and  s  we  have 

X   —  X 


where  Ur  is  the  part  of  the  velocity  at  Xr,  yr  due  to  the  vortex  of 
strength  x«  situated  at  Xgy^.     Thus 


while  similarly 

so  that  the  terms  of  the  sum  destroy  each  other  in  pairs. 


X,U,  =  X,Xr  ,    > 


1)  U  and  V  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  components  of  thevector- 
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Similarly  for  Tortices  continuously  distributed,  the   strength   of 
any  elementary  filament  being  ^dS, 

97)  U=ffutdS  =fffftt'  •  ^  •  dSdS', 

which  again  vanishes,  since  every  point  is  covered  by  both  dS  and  dS\ 
If  we  define  the  center  of  the  vortex  as  x^yQ  where 

XofftdS^ffxtdS, 

yJJtdS^JJytdS, 

then   since   i   does   not   depend   upon   tj   if  we   follow   the   particle 
differentiating,  n      pr  Cr 

the  integrals  being  taken  over  areas  moving  with  the  liquid.    Therefore 

100)  ^'  =  t-o, 

or  the  center  of  all  columnar  vortices  present  remains  at  rest. 

If  we  have  a  single  vortex  filament  of  infinitesimal  cross- section  S, 
for  which  ^^ 

101)  JJidS=^x, 

the  velocity  depends  on  the  current  function  W=  —  —  logr.     In  the 

vortex  and  close  to  it,  if  x  is  finite,  ^,  W,  u,  v  are  infinite.     But  at 
the  center  u  =  v  =^0,  the  vortex  stands  still  and  the  fiuid  moves  about 

it  in  circles  with  velocity  —  •     The  angular  velocity  and  the  area  of 

the  cross -section  remain  constant,   although   the  shape  of  the  latter 

may  vary.  If  we  have  two  such  vortex- 
filaments  each  urges  the  other  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  line  joinii^ 
them,  they  accordingly  revolve  about  their 
center,  maintaining  a  constant  distance 
from  each  other.  If  they  are  whirling  in 
the  same  direction  the  center  is  between 
them  (Fig.  162),  but  if  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, it  is  outside,  and  if  they  are  equal 
it  lies  at  infinity.  Such  a  pair  of  vortices 
may  be  called  a  vortex-couple  or  doublet, 
Tng,iB%.  ^^^  ^h^y  advance  at  a  constant  velocity, 

keeping  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
plane  bisecting  perpendicularly  the  line  joining  them.  This  plane  is 
a  stream -plane  and  may  accordingly  be  taken   as  a  boundary  of  the 
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^ 


•^ 


fluid.     Since  either  vortex  moves  with  a  velocity  —  and  half  way 

between  them  the  velocity  being  due  to  both  is  —  =  — t  we  find 

2" 
that  a   single   vortex  near  a  plane   wall  moves  parallel  to  it  with  a 
velocity   one   fourth   that   of  the   water    at    the    waU.     This    is    an 
illustration   of  the    method   of 
images  y  of  frequent  application 
in  hydrodynamics. 

As  another  illustration  con- 
sider the  motion  of  a  single 
vortex-filament  in  a  square  corner 
inclosed  by  two  infinite  walls. 
The  motion  is  evidently  the  same 
as  if  we  had  a  pair  of  vortex- 
couples  formed  by  the  given 
vortex  and  its  images  in  the 
two  walls;  turning  as  shown  in 
Fig.  163  and  forming  what  may 
be  called  a  vortex  kaleidoscope. 
From  the  symmetry  it  is  evident  that  the  planes  of  the  walls  are 
stream -planes,  so  tiiat  we  may  consider  the  motion  in  one  comer 
alone.  K  x  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  vortex  considered,  we 
have  as  due  to  the  others, 

X  X         y  %         x^ 


^ 


vS 


Fig.  168. 


102) 


U^ 


V  = 


23ry        23r    a;'-(-y' 


^nx 


+ 


23r  yCaj'+y") 


Since  u  and  v  are  the  velocities  -,^>  -~  of  the  vortex,  we  have  for 
the  equation  of  its  path 


103) 


whose  integral  is 
104) 


dx 
di 
dy 
"d't 


__dx 


5_ 


dy 


dx 


x*'^  y 


1       1       *  ■    *     «'y* 


and  in  polar  coordinates, 

r*  =  ~,  sin*  -&•  cos*  -d*. 

105)  rsin2'a'  =  -t  2a, 

the  equation  of  a  Cotes's  spiral,  having  one  of  the  axes  as  an  asymptotpp 
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The  same  problem  gives  us  the  motion  of  two  equal  yortex- 
couples  approaching  each  other  head  on,  or  a  single  yortex-couple 
approaching  a  plane  boundary,  showing  how  as  they  are  stopped  they 
spread  out.  The  beharior  of  vortex -couples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
that  of  circular  vortex  rings,  for  the  theory  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Helmholtz's  original  paper.  The  two  opposite  parts  of  a 
circular  vortex  appear  to  be  rotating  in  opposite  directions  if  viewed 
on  their  intersection  by  a  diametral  plane  normal  to  the  circle,  thus 
resembling  a  vortex -couple.  It  is  found  that  the  circular  vortex 
advances  with  a  constant  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  fluid  in  the 
center,  maintaining  its  diameter,  but  that  when  approaching  a  wall 
head  on  it  spreads  out  like  the  vortex -couple.  Two  circular  vortices 
approaching  each  other  do  the  same  thing,  but  if  moving  in  the 
same  direction  the  forward  one  spreads  out,  the  following  one 
contracts  and  is  sucked  through  the  foremost  vortex,  when  it  in  turn 
spreads  out  and  the  one  which  is  now  behind  passes  through  it^  and 
so  on  in  turn,  as  may  also  be  shown  for  two  columnar  vortex-couples 
traveling  in  the  same  direction. 

Most  of  these  properties  of  circular  vortices  may  be  realized 
with  smoke  rings  made  by  causing  smoke  to  puff  out  through  a 
circular  hole  in  a  box,  or  mouth  of  a  smoker,  or  smoke-stack  of  a 
locomotive.  The  friction  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  holds  the  outside 
of  the  smoke  back,  whflp  the  inside  goes  forward,  establishing  thereby 
the  vortical  rotation.  As  previously  stated  no  vortex  could  be  formed 
if  there  were  no  friction.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  direction  of 
the  fluid  on  the  inside  of  the  vortex  gives  the  direction  of  advance. . 

196.  Irrotatloiial  Motion.  We  shall  now  consider  the  non- 
vortical  motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid.  We  then  have  a  velocity 
potential  g>  and 

106)  .-^,    .-||,    »-|f. 

The  equation  of  continuity  becomes 

107)  ^(p  =  0, 

and  the  potential  is  harmonic  at  all  points  except  where  liquid  is 
being  created  (sources)  or  withdrawn  (sinks).  The  volume  of  flow 
per  unit  time  outward  from  any  closed  surface  S  is 

108)  -^  /  /  [^  cos  (nx)  -f  V  cos  (ny)  +  w  cos  (nz)']  dS 

—fill'' 'SIP"''' 

so  that  if  this  is  not  equal  to  zero,  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  created 
in  the  space  considered  in  unit  time. 
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SO  that  if  we  pat  dtp  =  tf,  tf  is  the  amount  of  liquid  produced  per 
unit  Tolume  per  unit  of  time.     The  total  amount 

is  called  the  strength  of  the  source.  If  a  is  given  as  a  function  of  the 
point  we  have 

110)         ^—i,JJJ^.U,.-i-JJJt,,. 

Accordingly  the  velocity  potential  has  the  properties  of  a  force 
potential^    the    density   of   attracting    matter    being    represented   by 

-  times  the  strength  of  source  per  unit  volume.    The  negative  sign 

occurs  here  from  the  different  convention  employed,  it  being  customary 
to  define  the  force  as  the  negative  parameter^  the  velocity  as  the 
positive  parameter  of  its  potential.     In  particular  a  point  source  of 

strength   m   produces   a    radial    velocity   of   magnitude  - — ^     This 

system  is  called  by  Clifford  a  squirt, 

197.  Unlplanar  MotioiL  A  simple  and  interesting  case  is  that 
of  uniplanar  flow  as  defined  above.  We  then  have  all  quantities 
independent  of  z^  so  that  Laplace's  equation  reduces  to 

A  powerful  method  of  treatment  of  such  problems  is  furnished  by 
the  method  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  The  complex  number 
a  +  iby  where  a .  and  h  are  real  numbers  and  i  is  a  unit  defined  by 
the  equation 

(the  same  root  being  always  taken)  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
algebra,  and  vanishes  only  when  a  and  i  both  vanish  separately. 
Any  function  of  the  complex  number  obtained  by  algebraic  operations, 
after  substituting  for  every  factor  i^  its  value  —  1,  becomes  the  sum 
of  a  real  number  plus  a  pure  imaginary,  that  is  a  real  number 
multiplied  by  i.  Any  equation  between  complex  numbers  is  equivalent 
to  two  equations  between  real  numbers,  being  satisfied  only  when 
the  real  parts  in  both  numbers  are  equal  as  well  as  the  real  coeffi- 
cients of  %  in  both  members.  If  z  denote  the  complex  variable  x  +  iy, 
any  function  of  z  may  be  written 

w  =  f{z)^u  +  iv, 
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where  u  and  v  are  real  fanctions  of  the  two  real  variables  x  and  y. 
For  instance 

£r*  =s  (a;  +  iy)*  ==  a;*  —  y«  +  2ixy,  i/ 

M  ==  a:*  —  y*,     v  ==  2a:y, 


112) 


113) 


1  1 X  —  iy X  iy 

z  ^  x  +  iyT'  x*+  y*  ~"  x*+y*  "~  i*+y"' 
X  y 


Let  us  examine  the  relation  between  an  inJSnitesimal  change  in  s 
and  the  corresponding  change  in  /*(;?).  We  have^  x  and  y  being  real 
variables  capable  of  independent  variation^ 


115)    df(0)==dw^du  +  idv^^dx  +  ^dy+i{^dx+^dyy 


114)  dz  =  dx  +  idy, 

115)  df(0)==dw^du 
Consequently  by  division, 

.         djc_  du  +  idv  _  8^^^  +  8y^V  +  '[Fi'^''  +  J^^Jj 
^         dz        dx-{-idy  dx-^-idy 

^Fx'^*  dx'^Kdy'^^dy)  dx 

1  +  i^ 
dx 

The  ratio  of  the  differentials  of  w  and  z  accordingly  depends  in 
general  on  the  ratio  of  dy  to  dx^  that  is,  if  a;  and  y  represent  the 
coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  on  the  direction  of  leaving  the 
point.  If  the  ratio  of  dw  to  dsf  is  to  be  independent  of  this  direc- 
tion and  to  depend  only  on  the  position  of  the  point  x,  y,  the 
numerator  must  be  a  multiple  of  the  denominator,  so  that  the  expression 

containing  ^  divides  out.  In  order  that  this  may  be  true  we  must  have 
that  is 

Putting  real  and  imaginary  parts  on  both  sides  equal, 


^  ^  QN  du  __  cy       dv du 

^  dx       dy       dx  dy 

and 


119^  ^^'=  -"-4-  i-^^-  =  ^  -i^—. 

^  dz       dx  dx       dy         dy  r^  1 
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In  this  case  the  function  w  is  said  to  have  a  definite  deriyatiye  defined  by 

dw 
,dz' 


eiy  =  0 


and  it  is  only  when  the  functions  u  and  v  satisfy  these  conditions  118) 
that  u  +  iv  is  said  to  be  an  anaH/ytic  function  of  e.  This  is  Biemann's 
definition  of  a  function  of  a  complex  yariable.^)  The  real  fonctions 
u  and  V  are  said  to  be  conjugate  functions  of  the  real  variables  x,  y. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  w  is  given  as  an  analytic  expression 
involving  z,  u?  =  fQs),  then  w  always  satisfies  this  condition.     For 


dv>    dm 

dx         dt 

dx 

•rw, 

dw 

df(ji)  dz 

de    dy 

=  if'{0). 

Accordii^ly 

'iP. 

^    oxj 

dw 

~Sy 

du    , 

.dv 

du 
dx- 

dv 

dv 
dx' 

du 
'dy- 

If  we  differentiate  the  equations  118),  the  first  by  x,  and  the  second 
by  y  and  add.  since 


dxdy      dydx 
we  obtain 

^^^)  dx^^  dy*      ^' 

Differentiating  the  second  by  x  and  the  first  by  y  and  subtracting, 
we  find  that  v  satisfies  the  same  equation 

'21)  •  S  +  &-0- 

Thus  .every  function  of  a  complex  variable  gives  a  pair  of  solutions 
of  Laplace's  equation,  either  one  of  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
velocity  potential,  representing  two  different  states  of  fiow. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  question  here  dealt  with  is  simply 
one  of  kinematics,  since  Laplace's  equation  is  simply  the  equation  of 
continuity  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  dynamical  equations. 

The  question  arises  whether  any  two  solutions  of  Laplace's 
equation  will  conversely  give  us  the  function  of  a  complex  variable. 
It  obviously  will  not  answer  to  take  any  two  harmonic  functions, 
for  th^  must  be  related  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equations  118)  or  be 
mutually  conjugate.     In   order  to   avoid  confusion   with  the  velocity 

1)  Biemann,  Maihematische  Werke,  p.  6.  (^ r>.r^r^}r> 
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components  u  and  v,  let  us  call  the  two  conjugate  functions  (p  and  iff, 
satisfying  the  equations 

^  dx        dy'     dy  dx' 

It  is  evident  that  q>  and  t  have  the  relation  of  the  yelocity  potential 
and  stream  function  defined  in  §  195.  If  one  function  is  given  we 
can  find  the  conjugate,  for  we  must  have 

which  by  equations  122)  is 

Now  if  we  call  this  Xdx  +  Ydy  it  satisfies  the  condition  for  a 
perfect  differential 

dX^dJ 

dy        dx 
that  is,  in  this  case, 

d*q>  d*q> 

dy*       dx* 
Consequently  the  line  integral 

from  a  given  point  Xq,  i/q  to  a  variable  point  x,  y,  is  a  function  only 
of  its  upper  limit  and  represents  ^.     Similarly  if  tf;  is  given 

Furthermore  the  first  of  the  equations  122)  is  tiie  condition  that 
^dx  +  tpdy  is  a  perfect  differential  and  the  second  that  ipdx  —  '^dy 
is  such.    Accordingly  the  line  integrals 

*=  I  {tlfdx  +  ipdyl 
124)  7 

give  two  new  point  fonctions  $,  W  which  in  Tirtue  of  the  equations 

t  = 
126) 

are  conjugate  to  each  other  and  give  a  new  analytic  fuiKi^ion  of  ;?, 
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whose  derivatiye  is  q>  +  i^.  From  these  by  new  integrations  we 
may  obtain  any  number.  The  method  of  the  complex  variable  accord- 
ingly giyes  us  the  solution  of  an  unlimited  number  of  uniplanar 
problems. 

The  equations  122)  are  geometrically  the  condition  tiiat  the  lines 
9  =»  const.,  tf/ »  const,  intersect  each  other  everywhere  at  right  angles. 
If  ^  is  the  stream  function  the  lines  ^  »  const  are  the  lines  of  flow, 
which  we  know  intersect  the  equipotential  surfaces  at  right  angles. 
As  examples  consider  the  cases  worked  above, 

w  «  z^,    9>  ==  a;*  —  y^,    ^  =  2xy, 

The  equipotential  lines  are  sets  of  equilateral  hyperbolas,  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  the  system  of  equilateral  hyperbolas  forming  the 
stream  lines  (Fig.  164).  The  stream  line  ^  ^s  0  consists  of  the  X  and 
T  axes,  which  may  accordingly  be  a  boundary,  so  that  one  quarter 


Fig.  164. 

of  the  figure  represents  the  flow  in  a  square  comer  of  a  stream  of 
infinite  extent. 

The  fanction  w  ^  —  gives 


9- 


a;«  +  y" 


*=- 


x^+y* 
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The  eqnipoiential  lines  give  a  set  of  circles  all  tangent  to  the  F-axis 
at  the  origin,  while  the  lines  of  flow  are  a  similar  set  aU  tangent 
to  the   X-axis   (Fig.  165).     The  water  flows   in  on   one  side  of  the 


Fig.  166. 

origin  and  out  at  the  other  as  if  there   were   a  source   on  one  side 
and  an  equal  sink  on  the  other  close  together. 

The  function  £r%  of  which  the  two  examples  just  treated  are 
particular  cases,  gives  an  interesting  case  which  is  most  simply  worked 
out  by  the  introduction  of  polar  coordinates. 

x  =  r  cos  (D,      y  =  r  sin  co, 

e  =  x  +  iy  =  r  (cos  cd  +  i  sin  ©)  =  r6*% 

gn^^n^inoi  =r»(C0SWG}  +  tsiuWCo), 

from  which  we  obtain  the  two  conjugate  functions 

126)  u=^r^  cos  n(Dj    r  =  r"  sin  nco. 

If  we  multiply  these   two   harmonic  functions  by  constants  and  add, 
the  sum 


127) 


r"  [An  cos  (wcd)  +  Bn  sin  wo] 


is  the  circular  harmonic  function  treated  in  §  140.    We  may  accord- 
ingly develop  the  velocity  potential  in  a  series  of  circular  harmonics, 
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and  if  we  know  the  values  of  ^  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
with  center  at  the  origin,  we  may  find  the  coefficients  by  the  method 
of  Fourier  as  in  §  140a,  83). 

Let  us  examine  the  motion  in  a  segment  between  two  walls 
making  an  angle  2  a  at  the  origin  and  reaching  to  infinity.  If  we 
use  the  yalue  of  q>  given  by  equation  128),  the  coefficients  and  the 
values  of  n  admissible  are  to  be  determined  by  the  condition 


0 


along  each  wall.     But  since  dn  =  r  d(o,  we  have 

129)  -  ^  ^^nnr^-^l^^  cos  nco  — -i^sinn©} 

which  must  vanish  for  a>  =  ±  a.     If 

2x  +1 

and  if 


cosna^ 


0, 


na  =  KX,    sin  (±  na)  ==  0, 

X  being  any  integer.  Therefore  if  we  put  when  n  is  an  odd  multiple 
of  Y^f  An=^0  and  Bn  ==  Cjx-f  i  and  for  even  multiples,  B^  =  0  and 
An  =  Cix,  we  shall  have  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 

2x-f  1  n 

'2x+l 


130)     9>=2 


C^Sx  +  l** 


.    /2x+l     7c       \   ,  ri 


X7t 

jx**"  COSr^OJ 


The  tangential  velocity  at  the  wall  is  given  by 


131) 


c>^ 


2«'         «"»¥  +  • 


The  exponent  of  the  lowest  power  of  r  is  . 1.    If  this  is  negative, 

that  is  if  a  >      ;  the   velocity   is   infinite  for  r  =  0,  that  is   at  the 

comer,  nxdessC,  =  0. 

The  pressure  is  given  by  the  equation 

p  ==  const  —  ^  q\ 

so  that  at  a  sharp  projecting  edge  around  which  the  water  fiows 
there  would  be  an  infinite  negative  pressure.  This  being  impossible, 
around  such  an  edire  the  motion  is  discontinuous,  so  that  instead  pf 
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flowing  as  in  a)  Fig.  166^  the  water  flows  as  in  b),  the  flow  being 
discontinuous  at«  the  dotted  line.  In  actual  fluids  such  surfaces  of 
discontinuity  give  rise  to  Tortex  motion^  so  that  we  see  eddies  formed 
at  projecting  comers. 


a) 

The  function 


^) 


with 


Fig.  166. 

logger  =  logr  +  im 
9>==logr,     ^  =  (D, 


gives  us  radial  stream  lines  forming  a  imiplanar  squirt,  while 

9>  =  ©,    ^  =  log  r 


gives  us  flow 
in  circles  with 
a  velocity 


132) 


ds        r  dm 


Fig.  167. 

and  for  a  free  surface,  P=^^f 

133)  .  C7-.9(.^-|;.  =  0. 


The  velocity  at  the  center  is 
infinite.  This  flow  is  exactly 
what  we  found  in  §  195  to  be 
produced  by  a  vortex  filament 
at  the  center. 

If  the    fluid    is    under    the 
influence  of  gravity,  we  have 

42)    p  =  const  —  gQJs  —  —  pg* 
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If  jE?  is  zero  when  r  =  oo,  (7  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  the  sur- 
face is 

The  form  of  the  surface  is  shown  in  Pig.  167.  This  is  approximately 
the  form  taken  by  the  water  running  out  of  a  circular  orifice  in  the 
bottom  of  a  tank,  although  the  above  inyestigation  takes  no  account 
of  the  vertical  motion. 

198.  Wave  Motion.  The  case  of  uniplanar  water  waves  may 
be  dealt  with  by  the  method  of  the  preceding  section.^)  Let  us  take 
the  XY- plane  vertical,  the  Y-axis  pointing  vertically  upward  and 
the  motion  as  before  independent  of  the  z  coordinate,  so  that  we 
may  use  a  to  denote  the  complex  variable.  We  shall  find  that  the 
waves  travel  with  a  constant  velocity  and  it  will  therefore  simplify 
the  problem  if  we  impress  apon  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  an  equal 
and  opposite  velocity  so  that  the  waves  stand  still  and  the  motion 
is  steely.  Such  still  waves  are  actually  seen  on  the  surface  of  a 
running  stream. 

Let  us  first  consider  waves  in  very  deep  water.  At  a  great  depth 
the  vertical  motion  will  disappear  and  we  shall  have  only  the  constant 
horizontal  velocity  that  we  have  impressed,  so  that 

w  =  — a,     i;  =  0, 
from  which 

y  =  —  ax. 
The  function 

f(z)  ^  —  az  +  Ae-^^'  =.-  a{x  +  iy)  +  ^e-'*('+'y) 
gives 

9>  +  i^  =  —  a  (a?  +  iy)  +  Ae^^  (cos  hx  —  i  sin  i'x), 

134)  (p  =  —  ax  +  Ae^y  cos  hxy 
^  =  —  ay  —  Ae^y  sin  kx. 

When  y  =  —  oo  this  makes  9  =  —  ax,  as  required.  The  free  surface 
of  the  water  being  composed  of  stream  lines  is  represented  by  one 
of  the  lines  ^  =  const,  and  if  we  take  the  origin  in  the  surface  its 
equation  is  consequently 

135)  ay  +  Ae^y  sin  kx  =  0, 

which  shows  that  y  is  a  periodic  function  of  x  with  the  wave-length 
X=  --.    The  longer  the  wave-length,  that  is  the  smaller  ft,  the  more 


1)  Rayleigh,  On  Waves.    Phil.  Mag.  I,  pp.  267—279,  1876.    Scientific  Papers, 
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nearly  does  the  exponential  reduce  to  unity  and  the  more  nearly  is 
the  profile  a  curve  of  sines.     The  velocity  is  given  by 

136)  }« =  M«  +  v\ 

where 

V  =  J^  =  —  o-  =  Ake^^coshx, 

cy  dx  / 

138)  j«  =  a«  +  A^Td'e^^y  +  2^aA;e*y  sinta;. 

So   far   all   our   work   has   been .  kinematical.     The   relation    to 
dynamics  is  given  by  introducing  the  equation  33)  for  steady  motion, 

139)  f  +  9y  +  |«'  =  (^, 

and  at  the  sur&ce  putting  p  =  0,  and  making  use  of  the  equation  135), 

140)  5y  +  Y  {«*  +  A^k^^^y  -  2a'ky]  =  C. 

Since  the  surface  passes  through  the  origin,  putting  y  =  0  we  obtain 

inserting  which  gives 

141)  {g-a'k)y  +  ^^«P(e«*y  ~  1)  =  0. 

This  equation  can  be  only  approximately  fulfilled,  but  if  the  height 
of  the  waves  is  small  compared  with  the  wave-length,  so  that  2ky 
is  small,  developing  the  exponential  and  neglecting  terms  of  higher 
order  than  the  first  in  ky  we  have 

(g-a'k+A'k')y==0, 

giving  the  equation  connecting  the  velocity  and  wave-length 

142)  g-a^k+A^k^  =  0. 

U  ky  is  small  the  equation  of  the  surface  135)  is  approximately 

143)  y  = sinkx 

so  that  the  maximum  height  of  the  waves  above  the  origin  is  JB=  — 

Inserting  the  values  of  the  height  and  wave-length  in  equation  142) 
it  becomes 


144)  ''{^H'~"^)]-^, 


an  equation  connecting   the  wave-length,   height  and  velocity.     For 
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wayes  long  enough  in  comparison  with  their  height  to  neglect  -^,  -? 
we  have 

145)  a«  =  fi. 

If  5  is  the  height  from  which  a  body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity 
equal  to  the  wave -velocity^  since  a^  =  2gs,  the  equation  becomes 

146)  X  =  4:7cs, 

accordingly  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  long  waves  in  deep  water 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  freely  from  a 
height  equal  to  one -half  the  radius  of  a  circle  whose  circumference 
is  the  wave-length. 

In  order  to  study  the  motions  of  individual  particles  of  water 
let  us  now  impress  upon  the  motion  given  by  137)  a  uniform  velocity  a 
in  the  X- direction.  Equations  137)  now  give  the  motion  with  respect 
to  moving  axes  travelling  with  the  waves^  so  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  motion  with  respect  to  fixed  axes  we  have  to  add  a  to  the  u 
of  137)  and  replace  x  by  x  —  at,  obtaining 

M  =  —  Ahe^v sin  k(x  —  at), 

147^ 

"^  v=^     Ake^^co9k(x  —  at), 

for  the  equations  of  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  actual  wave -propa- 
gation.    For  the  velocity  of  a  particle  we  have 

148)  q  =  Vu^  +  v^  =  AJce^y 

showing  that  the  velocity  decreases  rapidly  as  we  go  below  the 
surface,  so  that  for  every  increase  of  depth  of  one  wave-length  it  is 
reduced  in  the  ratio  6—*'*  =  . 001867.  If  the  displacement  of  a  particle 
which  when  at  rest  was  at  x,  y  is  |,  iy  we  have 

J  ==  —  AJce^v  Bink(x  —  at), 

149)  ^ 

-v|  =      Ake*y  coBk  (x  —  at), 

if  we  neglect  the  small  change  of  velocity  from  x,y  to  s)  +  i,y  +  ri, 
so  that  we  obtain  by  integration 

I  =  -  -Be*y  cos k{x-a t), 

^^^^  ri  =  -  Be'yBmk{x^at), 

Thus    each   particle   performs    a    uniform   revolution   in   a    circle    of 

radius  JBe^^  in  the  periodic  time  t— =  -  •    We    thus    see    how    the 

motion  is  confined  to  the  surface  layers.  The  direction  of  the  motion 
in  the  orbit  is  such  that  particles  at  the  crest  of  the  wave  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  wave -propagation,  those  at  a  trough  in  the 
opposite  direction.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Let  us  now  discuBs  the  form  of  the  waye-profile  135)  when  the 
restriction  that  the  height  of  the  waves  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wave-length  is  removed.     The  equation  of  the  surface  is 

151)  y  +  Be'^ysinkx^O. 

This  may  be  conveniently  done  by  means  of  a  graphical  construction, 

Fig.  168.    Let  us 


construct  two 
curves,  with  the 
running  coordi- 
nates X,  Y,  the 
first  the  logarith- 
mic curve 


Fig.  168. 


and    the    second    the  straight   line    X  =  —  ^  .   ,    i  which   must   be 

separately   constructed  for  each  value  of  x.    At  the  intersection  of  the 
line  and  curve,  we  have 

Y+  Be^^Binhx  =  0, 

so  that  the  value  of  Y  thus  obtained  may  be  taken  for  the  y  coordinate 

of  the  wave -profile  with  the  abscissa  x.    Ae  x  varies,  the  line  swings 

back  and  forth  about  the  X-axis,   and   we   see   that  when  sinkx  is 

positive  there  is  one  intersection  of  the  line  and  curve,  while  if  sinkx 

is  negative  there  are  two,   giving   two   values    of  y,   both   positive. 

Any  positive  y  is   greater  in  absolute  value  than  the  corresponding 

.  negative   for   the 

\  /  symmetrical  posi- 

\  /  /      tion  of  the   line. 

Thus  the  unsym- 

\  /  /  metrical  nature  of 

X_.x  ^ —  trough  and  crest 

is  made  evident. 
Beginning  with 
re  =  0,  the  two 
values   of   y    are 


^i»- 1«9-  one  zero,  the  other 

infinity,  and  as  x  increases,  y  has  a  single  negative  value.  When  x=^  =  —  > 

y  is  again  zero  and  infinity,  and  as  x  increases  the  two  values  of  y,  both 

positive  approach  each  other  until  y  =  --  A,  then  recede  until  y  =  A. 

The  form  of  the  curve  as  constructed  in  this  manner  is  shown  in 
Fig.  169,  the  lower  branch  representing  the  wave -profile.  If  B  is 
greater  than  a  certain  quantity  the  values  of  y  between  ^certain  limits 
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are  imaginary.  This  limiting  value  of  IB  is  that  which  makes  the 
highest  position  of  the  straight  line^  for  which  ^mhx=^  —  1,  tangent 
to  the  exponential  curve.     We  then  have 

^-^  =  fcX  for  the  curve,  equal  ^^  y  ^  3?  ^^^  *^®  ^it^^j 
from  which 

The  upper  and  lower  branches  of  the  curve  151)  then  come  together, 
and  the  wave -profile  has  an  angle.  Waves  cannot  be  higher  than 
this   without   breaking.     By  differentiation   of  151)   we   find   for  the 

summit,  ^  ==  ±  1,  so   that  the  angle  between  the  two  sides  of  the 

wave   is   a   right   angle   (Fig.  170).     As   a   matter    of   fact,   before 

the  waves  are  as 

high  as  this,  the  \  / 

equation   141)   is  / 

no  longer  satisfied  /  \ 

with  sufficient  /  \  / 

approximation 
for  the  waves  to 
have  the  form  in 
question.  By  an 
elaborate  system 
of  approximation, 

MichelP)     has 

shown  that  the  highest  waves  have  a  height  .142 X,  while  the  equa- 
tion 151)  gives  .203 X.  It  was  shown  by  Stokes^)  that  at  the  crest 
the  angle  was  not  90®,  but  120®,  as  follows. 

In  the  stationary  wave,  in  order  to  have  an  edge,  the  velocities  u 
and  f)  for  a  particle  at  the  surface  must  both  vanish  together,  for 
if  V  alone  vanishes,  there  will  be  a  horizontal  tangent.  Consequently, 
if  we  place  the  origin  at  the  crest,  equation  139)  becomes 


\ 


Fig.  170. 


gy 


+  U^  =  o. 


But  if  we  represent  the  surface  by  a  development  of  the  form  of 
equation  128),  on  account  of  symmetry  there  will  be  only  sine  terms, 
and  if  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  origin  we  retain  only  the  most 
important  term,  we  may  put 

1)  Michel],  The  highest  Waves  in  Water.    Phil.  Mag.  36,  p.  430,  1893. 

2)  Stokes,   On  the  Theory  of  Oscillatory  Waves.    Trans.  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Vol.  VIII,  p  441,  1847.     Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  237^ 
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152)  (p  =  Ar"*  sin  n©,     ^  =  Ar^  cos  no, 

(D  being  the  angle   measured   from    the   vertical.     We   have   for    the 


radial  velocity 

dtp 


^r  =  p^  =  A«r"~^sinwa>, 


and  if  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the  vertical  at  the  crest 
q^  Anr**—^Binna.    But  we  have  q*  =  — 2 gy==2gr  cos  a  and  accord- 

Q 

ingly  2(w  — 1)==1,  n  =  Y'    -^^  ^  ^  129),  cosna  =  0.     Thus 
-|«  =  r    2«  =  *^  =  120'>. 

The  problem  of  waves  in  water  of  finite  depth   may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  putting  instead  of  134), 

(p  =:=  —  ax  +  {Ae^v  -|-  Be"*^)  cos  kx, 

153)  tlj  =  -^ay  —  {Ae^v  —  Be-^y)  sin  Tcx^ 
u=:-  —  a  —  ft  {Ae^v  +  Be-^v)  sin  Tex, 
v^               ft  {Ae^v  —  Be-^y)  cos  fta;. 

If  the  depth  is  fe,  we  must  have  t?  =  0  for  y  =^  —  h,  giving 

Galling  this  value  (7,  we  have 

154)  i, ay-  C{e^^^+y)  -  e-*('*+y)) sinfta;  =  0, 

as  the  equation  for  the  wave -profile.  For  the  first  approximation, 
for  waves  whose  height  is  small  compared  to  their  length,  replacing 
e^y,  e^^y  by  unity,  we  have 

155)  ay  =  —  C(c**  —  e-**)  •  sinfta;, 
and  neglecting  ((7ft)*, 

156)  .      M«  -f  «*  =  a*  +  2  Cah  (e**  +  e"^^)  sin  ftrc. 
Thus  the  surface  equation  139)  becomes 

157)  const  =  -  -  ^^  (e**  -  e-**)  sin  ftx 

+  |[a«  -f  2Caft(6**4-  c~**)8infta;], 
which  is  satisfied  by 

158)  aft  (e*A  +  6-**)  -  -^-  (e*^  -  e-**)  =  0, 
giving  the  velocity 

159)  a«  =  -^  if^i— *_*T- 
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If  h  is  infinite  this  reduces  to  145),  while  if  the  depth  is  very  small 
with  respect  to  the  wave-length,  it  reduces  to  a^  =  gh.  Accordingly 
long  waves  in  shallow  water  travel  with  a  velocity  independent  of 
their  length,  being  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one -half  the  depth  of  the  water.  Consequently 
the  resultant  of  such  waves  of  different  wave-lengths  is  propagated 
without  change,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  deep  water. 
Changing  to  fixed  axes,  we  have  for  the  running  wave 

<p=      C(6*(*+y)-f6-*(*+y))cosA;(a;-aO, 
^^^)  ^  =  -  6'(e*(*+^)-  e-*(*+y))sin*(a:-aO, 

and  by  comparison  with  147),  150),  we  find  that  the  particles 
describe  ellipses  with  semi -axes  equal  to 

161)  -^-(e*(*+y)  +  g-ACA+y)),     -^  (e*(A+y) -  c-*(A+y)). 

If  we  consider  the  resultant  of  two  equal  wave -trains  running 
in  opposite  directions,  we  have 

9,=        (7(6*(*+«')+<5-*(*+y))[cos*(a;-aO  +  cos  A;  (a; -f  a^] 

=      2(7(c*(*+«')+  (?-*(*+y))cosAa:cosA;a^ 
162) 

^    ^-^ (7(g*(*+y)~6-*(A+y))[sin*(a?-aO  +  8inA;(a:4-aO] 

=  -  2(7(6*('^+y)-  6-*(*+y))sinfca;cosA;a^ 

The  equation  of  the  profile  is  now  of  the  form,  y  is  equal  to  a 
function  of  x  multiplied  by  a  function  of  i,  so  that  the  profile  is 
always  of  the  same  shape,  with  a  varying  vertical  scale.  Such  waves 
are  called  standing  waves,  and  we  see  them  in  a  chop  sea.  The 
difference  between  them  and  the  stationary  wave  in  a  running  stream, 
with  which  we  began,  is  very  marked,  as  here  every  point  on  the 
surface  oscillates  up  and  down,  while  there  the  water -profile  was 
invariable  both  as  to  time  and  place. 

199.  Eqnllibrlniii  Theory  of  the  Tides.  We  shall  now 
briefly  consider  some  aspects  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the 
geneiul  theory  of  which  is  far  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
The  earliest  theory  historically  is  that  proposed  by  Newton,  which 
supposes  that  the  water  covering  the  earth  assumes,  under  the  attraction 
of  a  disturbing  body,  the  form  that  it  would  have  if  at  rest  under 
the  action  of  the  forces  in  question.  This  so-called  equilibrium 
theory,  which  neglects  the  inertia  of  the  water,  belongs  logically  to 
the  subject  of  hydrostatics,  but  will  be  now  treated.  If  U  denote 
the  potential  of  gravity,  including  the  centrifugal  force,  as  in  §  149, 
we  have,  as  there,  for  the  undisturbed  surface  of  the  ocean^ 
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163)  TJ  (ro,  ^,  9)  =  const, 

^o>  '^9  9f  denoting  the  radius,  latitude,  and  longitude.  K  V  denote 
the  potential  of  the  disturbing  body,  we  have  according  to  the  equi- 
librium theory,  for  the  disturbed  surface, 

164)  U  (r,  ^,  y)  +  F  =  const. 
and  subtracting  equation  163)  from  this,  we  have 

165)  V  (r,  f,  y)  -  J7(ro,  ^,  9)  +  F-=  const.  =  0. 

But  if  we  put  h  =  r  —  Tq,  h  is  the  height  of  the  tide,  and  being 
small  with  respect  to  the  radius,  we  may  put 

166)  U  (r,  i>,ip)-U  (ro,  ^,  y)  =  h  |^, 
giving 

167)  F-0=-/»|^- 

But  ^==  —  y^,  asin§  149,  so  that  we  obtain  for  the  height  of 
the  tide 

168)  A  =  y^- 

We  may  determine  the  constant  in  168)  by  the  consideration 
that  the  total  volume  of  the  water  lA  constant.  If  dS  is  the  area 
of  an  element  of  the  earth^s  surface,  the  total  volume  of  the  tide 
above  the  surface  of  equilibrium  must  vanish,  giving 

169)  Q^JJhdS,   ff^^S^(^ff^S>    ^=C, 

where  V  is  the  mean  value  of  the  disturbing  potential  over  the  earth's 
surface.  Now  we  have  found  in  §  150,  equation  154),  the  value  of 
the  potential  of  the  tide -generating  forces, 

170)  F=2'g(3cos»Z-l), 

where  Z  is  the  zenith-distance  of  the  heavenly  body  at  the  point  in 
question.  If  we  refer  other  points  on  the  earth's  surface  to  polar 
coordinates  with  respect  to  this  point  and  any  plane  through  it, 
with  coordinates  Z,  O,  we  have 

dS^r^BinZdZd^, 

2/K  7t 


f fvdS^^^,  /d*  /(3cos2Z-l)sinZdZ==0, 
0         0 
that  the  mean  of  V  vanishes.     Accordingly  we  have 

171)  A  =  |^.(3cos»Z-l). 
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This   equation   shows   that  the  tidal  surface  is  a  prolate  ellipsoid  of 
reTolution,  with  its  axis  pointing  at  the  disturbing  body. 

Let  us  now  express  cos  Z  in  terms  of  the  latitude  ^  of  the  point 
of  observation  and  of  the  declination  6  and  hour- angle  J7  of  the 
disturbing  body,  which  for  brevity  we  shall  call  the  moon.  If  we 
take  axes  in  the  earth  as  usual,  with  the  XZ- plane  passing  through 
the  point  of  observation  and  measure  H  from  this  plane,  we  have 
for  its  coordinates  and  those  of  the  moon  respectively 

r  cos  ^,    D  cos  d  cos  J?, 

0     ,     D  cos  d  sin  JJ, 

rsin^,    Dsind  , 

from  which  we  obtain  the  cosine  of  the  angle  included  by  their  radii 

cos  Z  ==  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  J?  +  sin^  sin  d. 

Squaring  this,   replacing  cos*  ^  by  -   (1  +  C08  2JE?),   cos*  ^  cos*  d  by 

(1  —  sin*  ^)  ( I  —  sin*  d),  we  easily  obtain 

8  r 
3cos*Z  — 1=       cos*  d  cos* ^008  25"+  sin  2d  sin  2^  cos  £f 

(1-8  Bin' J)  (l-8  8in«tft)1 

Inserting  this  in  171),  replacing  g  by  its  approximate  value  ^,   and, 

as  we  have  already  done,  neglecting  the  attraction  of  the  disturbed 
water,  we  have  the  equation  for  the  tide, 

172)    J=- -®^^'3[cos*dcos*^cos2fi+  sin2d8in2^cosjEr 

(1-3  sin'  d)  (1  -  8  sin'^n 
■*"  8  J* 

The  first  term  in  the  brackets,  containing  the  factor  cos2jEr, 
where  J7  is  the  moon's  hour -angle  at  the  point  of  the  earth  in 
question,  is  periodic  in  one -half  a  lunar  day,  consequently  this  term 
has  a  maximum  when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian,  both  above  and 
below,  low  water  when  the  moon  is  rising  or  setting.  The  effect  of 
this  term  is  the  semi-diurnal  tide,  which  is  the  most  familiar,  with 
two  high  and  two  low  waters  each  day.  This  tide  is  a  maximum 
for  points  on  the  equator,  where  cos*^»  1,  and  for  those  times  of 
the  month  when  cos*  d  =  1,  that  is  when  the  moon  is  crossing  the 
equator.     These  are  the  so-called  equinoctial  tides. 

The  second  term,  containing  the  factor  cosjS,  is  periodic  in  a 
lunar  day,  and  gives  the  diurnal  tide.  This  gives  high  water  under 
the  moon,  and  low  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  On  the 
side  toward  the  moon,  these  two  tides  are  therefore  added,  while  fn 
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the  opposite  side  we  have  their  difference.  Gonsequentlj,  at  any 
point;  the  difference  of  two  consecntire  high  waters  is  twice  the 
diurnal  tide.  This  difference  is  generally  small^  showing  that  the 
latter  tide  is  small.  It  vanishes  for  points  on  the  equator^  and  at 
the  times  of  the  equinoctial  tides. 

The  third  term^  which  vanishes  for  latitude  35®  16',  does  not 
depend  on  the  moon's  hour -angle,  but  only  on  its  declination.  This 
declinational  tide,  depending  on  the  square  of  sind,  has  a  period  of 
one -half  a  lunar  month. 

Beside  the  tides  due  to  the  moon,  we  must  add  those  due  to 
the  sun,  for  which  the  factor  outside  the  brackets  in  172)  is  some- 
what less  than  one-half  that  due  to  the  moon.  The  highest  tides 
therefore  occur  at  those  times  in  the  month  when  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  on  the  meridian  together,  namely  at  new  and  fall  moon. 
These  are  known  as  spring -tides.  The  lowest  occur  when  the  moon 
is  in  quadrature  with  the  sun,  and  the  lunar  and  solar  tides  are  in 
opposition.  These  are  known  as  neap-tides,  and  occording  to  this 
theory  would  be  only  one-third  the  height  of  the  spring-tides.  The 
greatest  spring- tides  would  be  those  in  which  the  moon  was  on  the 
equator,  or  the  equinoctial  spring -tides.  Now  it  is  found  tliat,  instead 
of  this,  the  high  tides  come  about  a  day  and  a  half  later.  Consequently, 
although  the  equilibrium  theory  indicates  to  us  the  general  nature 
of  the  different  tides  to  be  expected,  it  does  not  give  us  an  accurate 
expression  for  their  values.  Roughly  speaking  we  may  say  that  the 
tides  act  as  if  they  were  produced  as  described  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  but  that  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  effects  produced 
was  delayed. 

A  correction  was  introduced  into  the  equilibrium  theory  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  to  take  account  of  the  effect  of  the  continents.  For  if 
the  height  of  the  tide  were  given  by  the  equation  171),  removing 
the  various  volumes  of  water  in  the  space  actually  occupied  by  land 
would  subtract  an  amount  of  water  now  positive,  now  negative,  so 
that  the  condition  of  constant  volume  would  not  be  fulfilled.  In 
order  that  it  still  may  do  so,  the  integral  169)  is  to  be  taken  only 
over  those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  covered  by  the  sea.  The 
value  of  V  is  then  not  zero.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  introduce  at 
each  point  on  the  earth's  surface  change  of  time  of  the  arrival  of 
each  tide,  varying  from  point  to  point.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
correction  is  not  large. 

200.  Tidal  Waves  In  Canals.  In  the  dynamical  theory  of 
the  tides,  taking  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  water,  we  have  the 
problem  of  the  forced  oscillations  of  the  sea  under  periodic  forces. 
As  a  simple  example  illustrating  this  method  we  shall  consider  waves 
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in  straight  canals.  Let  the  motion  be  in  the  plane  of  XY,  as  in 
§  198;  and  let  h,  the  depth  of  the  canal,  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  wave-length.  We  shall  suppose  the  displacements  of  all 
the  particles,  with  their  velocities  and  their  space -derivatives,  to  be 
small  quantities  whose  squares  and  products  may  be  neglected.  We 
shall  also  neglect  the  vertical  acceleration,  so  that  the  equation  for  y 
is  that  of  hydrostatics,  giving  the  pressure  proportional  to  the  distance 
below  the  surface.  If  the  ordinate  of  the  free  surface  is  h  +  rj,  this 
gives 

173)  V-99Q^  +  ri-y\ 


174) 

dp 

dx 

while  the 

equation 

of  motion, 

the  first  of 

equations 

6),  is 

175) 

Q    CX 

Combining 

these  two  equations 

,  we  have 

176) 

•^-9P,- 

and  if  X  is  independent  of  y,  since  ^  is   also^   this  shows  that  u 

depends   only   on  x  and  t,   or   vertical   planes   perpendicular   to   the 
XY  plane  remain  such  during  the  motion. 
Integrating  the  equation  of  continuity 

CX       oy         ' 
with  respect  to  y  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface, 

177)  «  =  _J|-«dy=_(A4-,)||, 

or  approximately,  at  the  surface, 

1^8)  «=a-'  —  ^dx 

Now  putting  u  =  Jy  the  equation  of  continuity  178)  becomes. 


X 


and  on  integration  with  respect  to  the  time, 

180)  ^  —  ^Tx 

Substituting  in  176)  we  have  for  the  horizontal  displacement 

181)  g|  =  X  +  pAg. 
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If  there  is  no  disturbing  force^  X  =  0^  and  we  hare  the  equation 

182)  m^=9hB 

for  the  propagation  of  free  waves  ^  which  we  might  have  used  in 
order  to  obtain  the  results  of  §  198;  for  instance  it  is  satisfied  hj 
equations  150)  if  we  put  a^=^gh.  This  is  the  same  equation  as  we 
had  in  §  46,  equation  109),  for  the  motion  of  a  stretched  string, 
and  the  standing  waves  of  162),  §  198,  putting  ^  =  0,  are  the  normal 
vibrations  of  equation  115),  §  46.  The  general  solution  of  equation  182) 
is  obtained  in  the  next  section,  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
consider  the  wave  already  obtained  which  advances  unchanged  in 
form  with  the  velocity  a.  We  have  then,  in  the  case  of  an  endless 
canal  encircling  the  earth,  the  curvature  of  which  we  may  neglect, 
the  case  of  a  free  wave,  running  aroimd  and  around,  without  change, 

so  that  at  any  point,  the  motion  is  periodic  in  the  time      >  where  I 

is  the  length  of  the  endless  canal.  We  thus  have  a  system  with 
free  periods,  and  when  we  consider  the  action  upon  it  of  periodic 
disturbing  forces,  we  may  expect  the  phenomena  of  resonance,  as 
described  in  Chapter  Y. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  canal  coincides  with  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  that  x  is  measured  to  the  westward  from  a  certain 
meridian.  We  then  have  for  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
disturbing  force 

where  V  is  given  by  170),  and  H,  the  hour -angle  of  the  moon  at 
the  point  Xy  is 

183)  H=^(ot 2— ;     so  that  -1^=1^— i—, 

CO  being  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
We  accordingly  find  X  tCbe  composed  of  two  terms  each  of  the  form 

—  ^sin(m^  — A;a?), 
where  for  the  semi-diurnal  part 

184)  A  =  -  —^c  cos*  a  cos  ^,    w  =  2{d,    fc  = =  -y-- 

^  2D'  ^'  '  r  COS  tp         2 

Introducing  this  into  the  equation  181), 

185)  g  =  a»£!-^8in(m<-l-a;), 

we  may  find  a  solution 
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186)  l^  =  BBm{mt-kx), 

where  by  insertion  in  185)  we  find 

From  180)  we  obtain 

188)  1?  =  aVc~'-m*  ^^®  (^^^  "  *^^- 

The  coefficient  of  the  cosine  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  ak 
is  greater  or  less  than  m,  so  that  we  have^  according  to  circumstances^ 
high  or  low  water  under  the  moon.  In  the  former  case,  the  tides 
are  said  to  be  direct,  as  in  the  equilibrium  theory,  in  the  latter  they 

are  inverted.     But  —  is  the  ratio   of  the   time  period  of  the  force, 

or  half  a  lunar  day,  to  the  time  required  for  a  free  wave  to  travel 
half  around  the  earth,  and  the  tide  is  direct  or  inverted  according  as 
this  is  greater  or  less  than  unity.  Equation  188)  is  the  analogue  of 
equation  50),  §  44.  Inserting  the  values  of  the  constants  in  188) 
we  find  that  the  canal  theory  gives  the  height  of  the  tide  as  given 
by  the  equilibrium  theory  in  172)  (which  we  also  obtain  by  putting 
m  =  0),  multiplied  by  the  factor 


\ak) 


exactly  as  described  for  the  system  with  one  degree  of  freedom  on 
page  155.  If  we  introduced  into  our  equations  a  term  giving  the 
effect  of  friction  we  should  obtain  a  change  of  phase,  as  in  §  44,  of 
amount  other  than  a  half- period,  or  inversion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  directness  or  inversion  of  the  tides, 
let  us  insert  the  values  of  m,  k  from  184)  in  188),  by  which  we 
find  that  the  tides  are  direct  or  inverted  according  as  we  have  the 
upper  or  lower  sign  in  the  inequality 

189)  gh^r^m^coB^iljr 

Supposing  the  lunar  day  to  be  24  hours,  50  minutes,  the  earth's 
circumference  forty  million  meters,  we  find  at  the  equator  the  critical 
depth,  determining  the  inversion,  to  be  20.46  kilometers,  or  12.7  miles. 
As  the  depth  is  less  than  this,  the  tides  are  inverted.  For  any  depth 
less  than  the  critical  depth,  there  will  be  a  latitude  beyond  which 
the  tides  will  be  direct.  Accordingly  we  see  that  even  if  we  consider 
the  ocean  to  be  composed  of  parallel  canals  separated  by  partitions, 
the  tides  will  be  very  different  in  different  latitudes,  so  that  if  the 
partitions  be  removed,  water  will  flow  north  and  south.  We  thus 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  complication  of  the  actual  motion  of^^e  tidee. 
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By  introducing  the  complete  expressions  for  the  accelerations  with 
respect  to  reyolving  axes,  given  in  §  104,  and  applying  the  principles 
of  forced  oscillations,  we  obtain  the  more  complete  theory  given  by 
Laplace. 

201.  Ek>iind -Waves.  Let  us  now  consider  the  motion  of  a 
compressible  fluid  which  takes  place  in  the  propagation  of  sound. 
In  the  production  of  all  ordinary  sounds,  except  those  violent  ones 
produced  by  explosions,  the  motion  of  each  particle  of  air  is  extremely 
minute.  We  shall  therefore  suppose  that  the  velocity  components 
u,  V,  w  and  their  space  derivatives  are  so  small  that  their  squares 
aud  products  may  be  neglected.     Let  us  put 

190)  Q==Q,{1  +  S), 

where  Qq  is  a  constant  and  s  is  a  small  quantity,  of  the  same  order 
as  the  velocities,  called  the  compression.  From  the  equation  of 
continuity  we  have 

or  neglecting  the  product  of  s  and  its  derivative, 

192)  tf  =-!-;. 

In  order  to  calculate  P,  we  have,  since  the  changes   in  q  are  small 

193)  dp  ^a^dg  =  u^Qq  ds, 

where  a'  is  a  constant  representing  the  value  of  the  derivative  --■ 

for  Q  =  Qof  the  density  of  the  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  We 
therefore  have 

194)  P=/^=/f;^*  =  aMog(l +.)  =  «««, 

to  the  same  degree  of  approximation. 

Neglecting  small  quantities  the  equations  of  hydrodynamics  6) 
become,  when  there  are  no  applied  forces, 

du ^ds 

dt  dx 

195)  — -  =  —  a*  ,^ , 

dw  8  ds 

dt  cz 

with 

192)  ,=  -%. 

Differentiating  the  equations  respectively  by  rr,  y,  z,  adding  and 
observing  the  definition  of  6,  we  obtain 
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196)  If  =  -  «*-^^> 

and  differentiating  192)  by  t  and  combining  with  this 

197)  r«'=«*'^*- 

Since  the  motion  is  assnmed  to  be  irrotational^  introducing  the  velocity 
potential  into  equations  196)  they  become  the  derivatives  by  x,  y,  z 
respectively  of  ihe  equation 

198)  !!  =  -«*«• 
Differentiating  by  ^,  making  use  of  equation  192), 

199)  '-^^-  =  -a^\\^aU~a^J^. 

Thus  both  the  velocity  potential  and  the  compression  satisfy  the 
differential  equation 

200)  yt^=«'^9- 

This  is  known  as  the  differential  equation  of  wave -motion  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  theories  of  sound  and  light. 

202.  Plane  Waves.  Let  us  suppose  first  that  the  motion  is 
the  same  at  all  points  in  each  plane  perpendicular  to  a  given  direction 
which  we  will  take  for  that  of  the  X-axis.  Thus  all  the  quantities 
concerned  become  independent  of  y  and  z  and  equation  200)  reduces  to 

which  is  equation  109)  §  46,  the  equation  for  the  motion  of  a  con- 
tinuous string,  or  equation  182)  §  200,  for  the  propagation  of  long 
waves  in  shallow  water. 

The  general  solution  of  this  equation  is  found  by  introducing 
the  two  new  independent  variables  jp  =  rr  —  a<,  g  =  a;-f«^. 

We  have  then 


202) 


d(p C(p  dp       dcp  dq ^9   1   ^V 

dx       dp  ox       dq  dx       dp        dq' 


dt*  ~  ^  [dp*  '^  dq'  dfdij 

d*q>         d*(p    ,     d*(p         ^    d*q> 


dx*'~'  dp*  "^  dq*  '^     dpdq 
Inserting  these  values  in  201),  we  have 

203)  |J,  =  0. 
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Integrating  with  respect  to  q,  we  find  that  ^  is  independent   of  q^ 
but  may  be  an  arbitrary  function  of  p,  say 

dtp 


'£  =  F^^P). 


Integrating  again  we  find 

204)  'P  =  F,{p)  +  F,{q), 

where  F^  is  an  arbitrary  function  of  q.  Whatever  the  functions  JF, 
and  F^,  this  value  will  satisfy  the  equation  203).  Replacing  |7  and  q 
by  their  values^  we  have  the  general  solution 

205)  9  =  -P\  (x-at)  +  F^  {x  +  at). 

Let  us  first  assume  F^^O  and  consider  the  solution 

206)  9  =  -Fi {p)  ^-F^ip- at). 

The  value  of  q>  depending  only  on  p  is  unchanged  when  a  has 
increased  by  the  amount  at,  that  is  to  say,  if  y  be  represented 
graphically  as  a  function  of  x  at  the  time  ^  =  0^  it  will  be  represented 
at  the  time  t  by  the  same  curve  moved  to  the  right  a  distance  at 
Such  a  motion  is  termed  a  wave  moving  with  the  velocity  a  in  the 
positive  X- direction. 

Similarly  the  solution 

207)  (p^F,{q)^F^(x  +  at) 

represents  a  wave  moving  in  the  negative  X- direction  with  the  same 
velocity. 

If  the  function  F(p)  is  zero  except  for  a  certain  small  range 
of  values  Pq,Pi,  the  motion  is  sometimes  called  a  pulse.  A  pulse  is 
none  the  less  a  wave. 

Thus  the  general  solution  of  equation  201)  represents  two  plane 
waves  propagated  in  opposite  directions  with  the  same  velocity  a. 

The  velocity  of  sound  a=^y-^  depends  upon  the   elasticity  of 

the  air  and  was  calculated  by  Newton,  assuming  that  the  process 
was  isothermal,  using  Boyle's  law.  As  this  was  found  to  give  results 
not  agreeing  with  experiment  Laplace  suggested  that  the  compression 
was  adiabatic,  the  vibrations  being  so  rapid  that  the  heat  generated 
did  not  have  time  to  flow  from  the  heated  to  the  cooled  parts.  Thus 
the  constant  x,  equation  17)  §  178  representing  the  ratio  of  the  two 
specific  heats  of  the  air  is  introduced.  The  velocity  of  sound  gives 
one  of  the  most  accurate  ways  of  determining  this  ratio  x. 
The  velocity  of  the  particle  of  air  is  obtained  by 

208)  u  =  ll  =  F,'(x-at) 

in  the  wave  going  to  the  right.     The  compression  by 
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209)  *  =  -i.|f  =  4-^x'(*-«0. 

SO  that 

u  =  as. 

Thus  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
the  wave  where  there  is  condensation,  or  s  is  positive,  in  the  opposite 
direction  where  there  is  rarefaction,  or  s  is  negative. 

203.  Bcho.  Organ-pipes.  Suppose  there  is  a  rigid  wall  whose 
equation  is  x=^L  The  velocity  of  a  particle  normal  to  the  wall 
must  be  zero,  so  that 

210)  w  =  J\'(rr-aO  +  i^2'(a:  +  aO=-0 
when  x=^l,  or 

211)  F^'Q-at)  +  F^'{l  +  at)^0 

for  all  positive  values  of  i.  Thus  one  of  the  functions  is  determined 
by  the  other.    Put 

l  +  at^y, 

so  that  our  equation  211)  is 

212)  F,'(y)  =  -F,'(2l-y), 

a  differential  equation  connecting  F^  and  -F^,  the  integral  of  which  is 

213)  F,{y)^F,(2l-y)  +  C 

for  y'^L  Since  the  velocity  depends  only  on  the  derivative  of  y, 
the  value  of  C  is  immaterial,  and  we  will  put  it  equal  to  zero. 

The  equation  J^g  (y)  =  jFi(2?  —  y)  indicates  that  the  curve 
representing  F^  is  the  geometrical  reflection  in  the  wall  of  that 
representing  J\,  in  other  words  the  function  F^  represents  a  wave 
travelling  to  the  left,  which  after  x  ^  at  is  greater  than  I  represents 
the  motion  on  the  left  of  the  wall,  the  values  of  tp  at  points  a 
certain  distance  to  the  left  of  the  wall  being  the  same  as  they  would 
have  been  at  the  same  distance  to  the  right  of  the  wall  had  the 
direct  wave  gone  on  unchanged.  Since  the  values  of  u  depend  on 
the  derivative  of  (p  according  to  x,  the  velocity  changes  sign  in  the 
reflection.  This  must  be  the  case  for  the  condition  producing  reflection 
is  that  w  ==  0  at  a:  =*  ?,  so  that  the  wave  coning  to  the  left  must 
have  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  wave  going  to  the 
right.  If  there  is  a  wall  at  re  =  0  as  well  as  at  ic  =  ?,  the  wave  is 
reflected  in  that  also,  so  that  the  motion  consists  in  the  continual  to 
and  fro  motion  of  the  original  disturbance.    The  motion  at  any  point 

is  periodic  in  the  time  —  •    We  may  accordingly  develop  the  motion 
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in  a  series  of  normal  vibrations  as  in  §  46.  If  we  take  the  particular 
solution  of  equation  109)  given  in  equation  115)  of  that  section, 
and  write 

213)  <jp  ==  J.  cos  kx  cos  nt, 
where  n  =  Jca,  we  have 

te  =  ^"  =  —  Ale  ainkx  COB  nt, 

214)  ^,   . 

s  = i^  =  -a.  -T  cos  kx  Sin  nt. 

Every  particle  oscillates  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion  with  an 
amplitude  —  sin  kx^  and  we  have  a  pu/re  tone.     The  compression  also 

Ale 
varies  harmonically  with  an  amplitude  — cosA;a:.    Thus  the  maximum 

pressure  occurs  at  points  of  no  motion,  such  points  being  called 
nodes.     These    occur   where   kx^rx,   where   r   is   any    integer,    or 

a;=  ,-> -jr-> -jT-'  ••  •     The  wave-length  being  X==s-jr->  the  nodes  are 

separated   by    distances    —  •     The    condensation  $   follows   a   similar 

law,  but  vanishes  half  way  between  the  nodes  where  the  motion  is 
a  maximum.  The  regions  between  the  nodes  are  called  loops.  The 
maximum  changes  of  s  are  at  the  nodes. 

As  there  is  no  motion  at  the  nodes,  but  only  chaises  of  pressure, 
we  may  place  reflecting  walls  there  and  apply  the  theory  to  the  case 
of  a  stopped  organ -pipe,  whose  length  is  accordingly  any  number  of 
half  wave-lengths.  If  the  ends  of  the  pipe  are  at  a;  =  0  and  x^=l, 
we  have  . 

l  =  r-}    kl^rx,    A;  =  -y-> 

and  the  frequency  is  determined  by 

n   ak ar 

23r  ""  2^  ""  27* 

Consequently  the  possible  frequencies  for  a  simple  harmonic  vibration 
of  a  stopped  pipe  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  integers  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

For  a  pipe  open  at  the  end  the  condition  is  that  the  pressure 
is  that  of  the  external  air,  that  is,  there  is  a  loop.  Thus  a  pipe 
open  at  both  ends  has  its  length  equal  to  an  integral  number  of 
half  wave-lengths,  and  has  the  same  harmonics  as  a  closed  pipe. 
Opening  one  of  the  holes  in  a  flute  produces  a  loop,  so  that  the 
tones  of  a  flute  are  produced  by  the  column  of  air  between  the 
mouth -piece  and  the  first  open  hole. 

For  a  pipe  open  at  one  end  and  stopped  at  the  other,  the  length 
is  equal  to  an  odd  number  of  quarter  wave -lengths,  so  that  the 
frequencies  are  proportional  to  the  odd  integers  1,  3,  5,  e^. 
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204.  Spherical  Waves.  If  the  velocity  potential  depends  only 
on  the  distance  from  a  fixed  pointy  using  the  expression  of  §  135, 
equation  44);  the  wave -equation  200)  becomes 

Multiplying  by  r,  this  is 

216)  i^.a.^0), 

60  that  the  product  r^)  satisfies  an  equation  like  201),  of  which  the 
solution  is 

Accordingly  we  have 

217)  ^,^y{F,{r-at)-\.F,{r  +  a()}, 

of  which  the  first  term  represents  a  wave  proceeding  outwards ,   the 
second    one    proceeding    inwards,    the    magnitude    however    varying 

according  to  the  factor    -• 

For  a  periodic  solution  representing  a  simple  tone  proceeding 
from  a  single  point- source  we  may  take 


218)  y  =  — -   -  cos  it  (a^  —  r). 

The  physical  meaning  of  the  constant  A  is  obtained  as  follows.  Let 
us  find  the  volume  of  air  flowing  in  unit  of  time  through  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  with  center  at  the  source.  We  will  call  this  the  total 
current, 

219)  /==Jj3co8(3n)d5=JJ^g^dS  =  4«r»|f 

=  A{QOH'k{at  —  r)  —  kr^vaTciat  —  r)], 

Accordingly  when  r  =  0  we  have  7=  Aconhai  and  A,  the  maximum 
rate  of  emission  of  air  per  unit  of  time,  is  called  the  strength  of  the 
source,  agreeing  with  the  definition  of  §  196. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  activity  of  the  source,  that  is  the  rate 
of  emission  of  energy  per  unit  of  time,  we  may  find  the  rate  of 
working  of  the  pressure  at  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  as  explained  in 
§188, 

220)  P  =JJpq  dS  =  4:«r'p  ^^  ■ 

In  order  to  find  p,  we  have,  if  p^  is  the  undisturbed  atmospheric 
pressure,  by  integration  of  193),  and  by  198),  ^  j 
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221)  J>-l>o  =  «*Po«  =  -(>oaf 

from  which  we  obtain 

222)    P^A\^co9Jc{at-r)-Jcrsmk(at^r)^  |j)o~^^sin*(a<-r)}- 

This  contains  a  part  which  is  alternately  positive  and  negative,  and 
also  one  which  is  always  positive.  If  we  seek  the  mean  value  of  P 
throughout  the  period,  that  is 

T 

2n 


Yfp<^^> 


0 

we  easily  find,  since  the  mean  of  cos  ^,  sin 'd*,  cos  ^  sin  d*,  is  zero, 
while  the  mean  of  sin*^  is  —9 

223)  p«^!|^ 

which  is  independent  of  the  radius,  as  it  should  be.  The  mean 
energy-flow  per  unit  of  time  and  per  unit  of  area  of  the  sphere  ia 

which  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  Tihs  decreases 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  extremely  small  dynamical  magnitudes  involved  in  musical  sounds, 
it  may  be  stated  that  measurements  made  by  the  author^)  showed 
that  the  energy  emitted  by  a  comet,  playing  with  an  average  loudness, 
was  770  ergs  per  second,  or  about  one  ten-millionth  of  a  horse- 
power, while  a  steam -whistle  that  could  under  favorable  circumstances 

be  heard  twenty  miles  away  emitted  but  - — — ^^7  or  one -sixtieth 

of  a  horse -power  (see  note,  p.  153). 

206.  Waves  in  a  Solid.  The  equations  of  motion  for  an 
elastic  solid  are  obtained  from  the  equations  of  equilibrium  144),  §  175 
by  the  application  of  d'Alembert's  principle  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  equations  of  hydrodynamics  were  deduced  from  those  of  hydro- 
statics. It  will  be  convenient  here  to  revert  to  the  notation  of 
Chapter  IX  where  w,  v,  w  and  6  refer  to  displacements  rather  than  to 
velocities.     Applying  d*Alembert*s  principle  we  thus  obtain 

225)  p(X-^^^)  +  (A  +  ,t)|-^  +  M«  =  0,  etc. 

1)  Webster,  On  the  Mechanical  Efficiency  of  the  FrodMCtion  of  Sound, 
Boltzmann- Festschrift,  p.  866,  1904. 
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If  there  are  no  bodily  forces  we  have  the  equations  of  motion 

226)  9|!|=(i  +  ^)|i  +  ^^^, 


Differentiating  respectiyely  by  x,  y,  z  and  adding  we  obtain 

227)  if^^}=>{X  +  2,C)J6, 

which  is  the  equation  for  the  propagation  of  wave -motion,  the 
dilatation  being  propagated  with  a  velocity  6  =  1/  "^  ^-  Taking 
the  curl  of  equations  226)  we  have 

228)  9w-l^^n. 

Thus  the  components  of  the  curl  are  propagated  independently,  each 

with  a  velocity  a=l/— •     The  velocity  of  the  compressional  wave 

which  is  unaccompanied  by  rotation  depends  upon  the  bulk  modulus 
and  the  modulus  of  shear.  The  velocity  of  the  torsional  wave  which 
is  unaccompanied  by  change  of  density  depends  only  upon  the  mo- 
dulus of  shear.  The  general  motion  of  an  elastic  body  is  a  com- 
bination of  waves  of  compression  and  of  torsion.  The  wave  of 
torsion  is  that  upon  which  the  dynamical  theory  of  light  is  founded. 
Inasmuch  as  ft  vanishes  for  a  perfect  fluid  no  wave  of  torsion  is 
propagated,  so  that  the  luminiferous  ether  must  have  the  properties 
of  a  solid  and  not  those  of  a  fluid. 

306.  Tiscoiui  Flnlds.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  class  of 
bodies  intermediate  in  their  properties  between  solids  and  perfect 
fluids,  namely  the  viscous  fluids.  By  definition  a  perfect  fluid  is  one 
in  which  no  tangential  stresses  exist.     We  have  then 

229)  X^  =  Yy=^Z,  =  -p,    Xy  =  T,-=Z:c=-0. 

In  a  fluid  which  is  not  perfect  no  tangential  stresses  can  exist  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  during  motion  such  stresses  can  exist.  While  in  a 
solid  the  stresses  depend  on  the  change  of  size  and  shape  of  the 
small  portions  of  the  solid,  in  the  case  of  a  viscous  fluid  the  stresseli^ 
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depend  on  the  time -rates  of  change,  that  is  on  the  yelocities  of  the 
shears,  stretches,  and  dilatations.  The  simplest  assumption  that  we 
can  make  is  that  the  stress- components  are  linear  fanctions  of  the 
strain -yelocities.  The  flaid  being  isotropic,  considerations  regarding 
inyariance  bring  ns  to  precisely  similar  conclusions  to  those  we 
reached  in  §  175,  so  that  to  the  stresses  of  equations  229)  for  a 
perfect  fluid  are  added  stresses  given  by  equations  142),  §  175,  X  and  fi 
being  constants  for  the  fluid,  and  u,  v,  w,  6  now  denoting  yelocities, 
instead  of  displacements ,  returning  to  the  notation  of  this  chapter. 
(We  put  P— 0,  since  these  additional  terms  yanish  with  the  yelocities.) 
We  thus  obtain  ^ 


230) 


(/  z 

^'  =  ^»  =  '*fe+2ij' 

ry  ^  (du     .     dw\ 


^—     > 


which  are  of  the  same  form,  with  a  different  meaning,  as  142),  §  175. 
If  the  fluid  is  incompressible  we  flnd,  putting  <y  =  0, 

X,  +  Fy  +  ^.  =  -  3p, 
and  assuming  that  this  holds  also  for  compressible  fluids  we  must  haye 

231)  3X-f2fi  =  0. 

Replacing  I  by  its  value  —  3^  ft,  we  find  for  the  forces,  as  in  §  175,  144), 
Y       dp   .    1      da   .        . 

232)  ,r-|j  +  |^g  +  M^ 

^       dp   .    1      da   ,         . 

which  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  equations   of  hydrodynamics  6), 
Thus  we  obtain  the  general  equations,  putting  —  =  1/, 

du    ,       du    .       du    ,        du        v  da  ^  -^       1   dp 

ct  ex  dy  cz        Z  c  t  Q  dx 

^      ct  Cx  ty  (yz        S  dy  q  dy 

dw    .       dw    .      dw    .       dw       V  da  .  ^       1  dp 

ct  cx    '      dy  ()z        3  dz  ^t-^q  ds 
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which  redace  to  6)  when  [i^O,  The  coefficient  (i  is  called  the 
viscosity  of  the  fluids  and  its  quotient  by  the  density,  v,  is  called  by 
Maxwell  the  kinematical  coefficient  of  viscosity. 

The  equations  233)  are  too  complicated  to  be  used  in  ail  their 
generality.  We  shall  here  consider  only  the  case  of  incompressible 
fluids,  for  which  the  terms  in  6  vanish.  K  we  form  the  equation 
of  activity  as  in  §  188,  we  obtain  beside  the  terms  in  the  first  integral 
of  29)  the  additional  terms 

—  ft  /  /  /  (uJu  +  v/lv  +  wJw)  dr, 

which  by  Green's  theorem  may  be  converted  into 

du    ,      dv    ,       dt 


m 


'    ou    .      dv    ,       ()w\  jci 


^///|©'+(U)+a'+(l3+-)''- 


If  the  integration  be  extended  to  a  region  where  the  liquid  is  at 
rest,  say  the  surface  of  a  containing  solid,  where  the  liquid  does  not 
slip,  the  surface  integrals  vanish,  and  the  volume  integrals  give  a 
positive  addition.  That  is  to  say,  the  applied  forces  have  to  do  an 
amount  of  work  over  and  above  that  going  into  kinetic  and  potential 
energy,  and  this  work  is  dissipated  into  heat.  If  there  are  no  applied 
forces,  the  energy  of  the  fluid  is  dissipated,  and  it  will  eventually 
come  to  rest. 

In  order  to  find  simple  solutions  of  our  equations,  we  may  deal 
either  with  steady  motion,  or  with  motions  so  slow  that  we  may 
neglect  the  terms  of  the  second  order  ia  u,v,w  and  their  derivatives. 
Let  us  first  consider  steady  motion.  The  simplest  case  is  uniplanar 
flow  parallel  to  a  single  direction,  or  as  we  may  call  it,  laminar  flow. 
If  we  take 

234)  -  0  =  t;  =  «;  =  |^  =  |f, 
the  equation  of  continuity  gives 

235)  1^  =  0. 

K  there  are  no  applied  forces,  equations  233)  reduce  to 

Since  u  depends  only  on  y  and  p  only  on  x,  this  equation  cannot 
hold  unless  each  side  is  constant.     Accordingly 

237)      Uj-*|  =  a=j^^    w  =  c  +  6v  +  77  —  ^*,    p  =  d  +  ax, 
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where  a^  h,  c^d  are  constants.  If  we  determine  them  so  that  the 
velocity  yanishes  for  planes  at  a  distance  ±  A  from  the  X-axis,  we  have 

238)  „  =  ^(y._A«). 

The  amount  of  liquid  that  flows  through  such  a  laminar  tube  per 
unit  of  width  parallel  to  the  Z-axis  is  accordingly 

h 

239)  Q=-Judy 1^' 

and  for  a  length  of  tube  {  the  difference  of  pressures  at  the  ends  is 

240)  P,-P,  =  ah     «  =  |-^'^^' 

BO  that  the  flow  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  pressures  at  the 
ends  and  inyersely  to  the  viscosity. 

For  the  practical  determination  of  viscosity,  we  may  take  the 
almost  equally  simple  case  of  cylindrical  flow,  where  the  velocity  has 
everywhere  the  same  direction,  and  depends  upon  the  distance  r  from 
the  axis  of  a  circular  tube,  at  the  surface  of  which  it  is  at  rest. 

If  we  put  M  =  v  «  0  we  have  the  equations  of  motion  and  of 
continuity 

2*1)  M»-|f.    ^-|«-0,    lf-0, 

and  since  w  depends  only  on  r  the  first  becomes 

ojo\  id^w  ,    1  dw\      dp 

242)  ^[_  +  __j  =  _£„a, 

where  a  is  a  constant  as  before.  This  equation  is  integrated  as  in 
§  182,  58'), 

243)  «>==^r«  +  61ogr  +  c. 

Since  to  is  finite  when  r  ^  0  we  most  have  2>  =  0  and  if  w  vanishes 
for  r  =  JB  we  obtain 

244)  „,  =  ^(H-B«). 
For  the  flow  we  find 

245)  «=/2««,rdr=--«f  =  if(£^. 

0 

This  method   was   invented  by  Poiseuille^)   for  the  measurement  of 

1)  Poiseaille,  Recherches  experimevUales  swr  le  mouvement  des  liquides  dcms 
lea  tubes  de  tris  petits  diamitres.  Ck)mpte8  Rendus,  1840  —  41;  M^m.  des  SavantB 
fitrangers,  t.  9,  1846.  ^  i 
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the  yiscosity  of  fluids.  His  verification  of  the  proportionality  of  the 
flow  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  radins  of  the  tube  has  been  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  liquid  does  not  slide  when  in  contact  with  a  solid. 
As  another  example  of  steady  flow  let  us  consider  uniplanar 
cylindrical  flow,  in  which  each  particle  moves  in  a  circle  with  velocity 
depending  only  on  the  distance  from  the  axis,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lubricant  between  a  joutnal  and  its  bearing.  Each  cylindrical  stratum 
then  revolves  like  a  rigid  body,  which  requires 

246)  M  =  —  ©y,    V  =  (DX, 

where  co  depends  only  on  r  =  j/a;*  +  y*.     We  then  find 
du xy  1dm  du y*  d(a 

^  dv  .    X*  da      dv  xy  da 

dx  "•     r  dr'     dy        r    dr' 

«nd,  most  easily  by  the  application  of  equation  86),  §  141,  and  by 
the  expression  of  i/co  in  terms  of  r, 

.  /d"a>    ,    1  dm\       c%  y  da 

Thus  the  first  two  of  equations  233)  become 

9       .  /d^a    ,    8  da\  1  X  dp 

^Ur*^  r  dr)  q  r  dr 

^  2  fd*a    .    B  da\  1  y  dp 

Multiplying  the  first  by  y,  the  second  by  x  and  subtracting, 

260)  7^+''/f-0' 

a  differential  equation  whose  solution  is 

251)  01  =".  +  &. 

Determining  the  constants  so  that  co  =  0  for  r  ^  R^  and  a)=»  Si  for 

Multiplying  equations  249)  by  x  and  y  respectively,  and  adding,  we 
have  to  determine  p, 

253)  9'o*r^^- 

For  the  stresses  we  obtain,  using  equations  230), 

2„  «  (_  p  _  2^  ^  ^)  cos  (nx)  +  (,  [^  ^f )  cos  («y)r^       j^ 
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254)  r.  =  ^(^'^)co8(«x)  +  (-p  +  2^^^f=)coB(ny), 
Zn  ='  —p  COS  (njg)  =  0. 

This  shows  that  there  is  a  normal  pressure  p,  together  with  a  tangential 
stress  which  we  obtain  by  resolving  along  the  tangent ^ 

255)  T=Yn  cos  (nx)  -  X„  cos  (ny) 

^  ^ dr  I ^  7^  (cos*na;  —  cos^ny)  +  -^ cos(na;) cos (ny)  1 

and  since  cos(nrr)  =  — ;  cos(wy)  =  ^> 

The  moment  of  the  tangential  stress  on  the  cylinder  of  radius  r  and 
unit  length,  is  accordingly 


257)  2«rT.r=-i^S^'- 


We  may  accordingly  use  this  method  to  determine  the  yiscosity,  aa 
is  in  fact  done  in  apparatus  for  the  testing  -  of  lubricants.  We  see 
that  if  the  linear  dimensiotas  are  multiplied  in  a  certain  ratio  ^  the 
moment  is  increased  in  the  squnre  of  that  ratio.  We  also  see  that 
the  moment  of  the  force  required  to  twist  the  cylinder  is  independent 
of  the  pressure  p,  which  contains  an  arbitrary  constant,  not  given 
by  the  equation  253),  but  depending  on  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
applied  at  the  ends. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  simple  cases  where  the  flow  is  not 
steady,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  case  of  small  velocities,  so  that  the 
terms  in  233)  involving  the  first  space  derivatives,  being  of  the  second 
order,  are  negligible.  Let  us  once  more  consider  laminar  flow,  defined 
by  equations  234),  235).  Let  us  also  put  p  =  const.  Listead  of  236) 
we  now  have  for  the  first  of  equations  233), 

This  equation  is  the  same  as  that  which  represents  the  conduction 
of  heat  in  one  direction.  Let  us  first  consider  a  solution  periodic  in 
the  time,  such  as  may  be  realized  physically  by  the  harmonic  small 
oscillation  in  its  own  plane  of  a  material  lamina  constituting  the 
plane  y  =  0,  along  which  the  liquid  does  not  slip.  We  may  take  aa 
a  particular  solution 

which  inserted  in  258)  gives 
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If  this   is   to   be   periodic   in   t,   n   must  be    pure    imaginary,    say 
n  =  ip. 

Then  we  have 


and 


of  which  complex  quantity  both  the  real  and  the  imaginary  parts  must 
separately  satisfy  the  equation  258),  when  multiplied  by  arbitrary 
constants.    Let  us  accordingly  take 

259)    u  =  [AeoB{pt-Y^y)  +  Bsin  {pi  -  ^^  y))^^'. 

This  represents  a  wave  of  frequency  ^  and  wave-length  2;cl/— 

travelling  with  velocity  y2vpf  which  as  we  see  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  frequency.  Unlike  our  waves  in  perfect  fluids  however 
it  falls   off  in   amplitude,   being  rapidly  damped  as  we  go  into  the 

fluid,  being  reduced  in  the  ratio   e^^^  ==  -^g  in  each  wave-length. 

Thus  such  hiotions  are  propagated  but  a  short  distance  into  a  fluid. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  absorption  of  light  by  non- transparent  media 
is  explained^  the  ether  there  having  the  properties  of  a  viscous  solid. 
If  we  treat  the  equations  233)  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  27) 
in  obtaining  equation  57),  §  191,  we  obtain  instead  the  following, 

dt\i,)      e  Sx^  edy^  If  de^ *^^^- 
Under  the  oircamstances  of  slow  motions  these  also  reduce  to 

261)  ll-l'^V, 

Thus  we  see  that  the  three  components  of  the  vorticity  are  propagated 
independently,  each  according  to  the  equation  for  the  conduction  T^ 
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heat.  The  example  just  treated  is  an  example  of  this^  for  we  find 
at  once 

262)  l  =  i?-0,     I i|j, 

and  the  yorticity  is  propagated  like  the  velocity. 

As  a  final  example^  let  us  consider  a  case  of  laminar  motion  in 
which  u,  M  A  fonction  of  y,  has  a  discontinnitj,  this  having  an 
important  application  to  the  theory  of  thin  plane  jets  and  flames, 
inclading  sensitive *flames.^)  We  will  suppose  that  at  the  time  ^«0 
for  y  <  0  u  has  a  certain  constant  value,  and  that  for  y  >  0  it  has 
a  different  constant  value.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  equivalent 
to  supposing  that  there  is  no  vorticity  except  in  an  infinitely  thin 
lamina  at  y»0.     For  we  have 

263)  ftdy i.y|^dy  =  -^(«,_«J 

—  t  — * 

where  u^  is  the  velocity  on  one  side^  u^  that  on  the  other  of  the 
layer  of  thickness  2^.  Now  if  the  thickness  decrease  without  limits 
while  i  increases  without  limit,  the  integral  may  still  be  finite,  as 
we  shall  suppose. 

We  have  then  to  find  two  solutions  u  and  f  of  equation  258), 
so  related  that  g  =  —  —  ^-  Let  us  put  s  =  -j=y  and  try  to  find  a 
particular  solution  that  is  a  function  of  s  alone.     We  have 


264) 


265) 
or 

266) 


_^duds  __ 
'  ds  dt 

1  du    y    ^ 

2  ds  y?' 

du 
dy' 

du  ds  __ 
ds  dy 

du    1 

ds  Yt 

dy* 

1    d*u 

Yi  ds* 

ds        1  d*u 
dy        t  ds* 

becomes  the 

ordinary  diff( 

1     du 

d*u 
-^ds*' 

d 

di 

,K^-^) 

s 

1)  Rayleigh,    On  the  Stability,  w  Instability,  of  certain  Fluid   Motions 
Proc.  London  Math.  Soc,  xi.,  pp.  67— 70,  1880.     Scientific  Papers, ^^1.1,  P*i^74. 
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The  integral  of  this  equation  is  given  by 

267)     log^ ^  +  c(mst,    ff-ce"*^,     u^cjfhds. 

The  last  indicated  quadrature  cannot  be  effected  except  by  development 
of  the  integrand  in  series^  but  if  we  take  for  the  lower  limit  the 
value  zero,  we  may  express  u  in  terms  of  the  so-called  error -function^ 
occurring  in  the  theory  of  probability, 


X 

268)  Erf{x)  =■/«-" 


dx. 


Tables  of  the  values  of  Erf{x)  have  been  calculated,  and  are  found 
in  treatises  on  probability.  (Lord  Kelvin  reprints  one  such  on  p.  434 
of  Vol.  3  of  his  collected  papers.)  Since  the  integrand  is  an  even 
function  of  Xy  it  is  evident  that  Erf(x)  is  an  odd  function  of  its 
upper  limit  x.    It'  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  definite  integral 

between  zero  and  infinity  has  the  value  ^;  so  that  putting  a?*  =  j-^ 
and  adding  a  constant,  we  have 


m)  »-H^  +  =^/« 


y 


'dx. 


This  determination  of  the  constants  makes,  for  all  positive  values 
of  y  and  for  ^  =  0,  ti  =  u^  (the  upper 
limit  being  +  oo),  and  for  oH  negative 
values  w  =s  Mj,  thus  giving  the  dis- 
continuity required  at  y  =  0.  For  aU 
other  values  of  t  however,  no  matter 
how  small,  the  values  from  the  negative 
side  run  smoothly  into  those  on  the 
positive,  showing  how  the  discontinuity  *' 

is   instantly   lost.     This   is   shown   in  Fig.  171,  in  which  successive 

curves  show  values  of  u  at  times  equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  times  — 
Differentiating  by  the  limit,  we  find 


270)  t o  r^  =  ^^"^  e"'^'^, 
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which  is  infinite   when  ^  =  0,  -~z  =  0,  as   we   supposed,   but  which 

immediately  drops  to  a  finite  value,  and,  no  matter  what  the  yalue 
of  y,    immediately   acquires   values   different   from   zero.     Thus   the 


Fig.  !«•. 

vorticity,  originally  confined  within  the  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  dis- 
continuity,   is    instantaneously  distributed  throughout  the  liquid,   as 

shown  in  Pig.  172,  for  the  times  ^>  ->  -;  1,  4  times  —    Thus   we 

D  '  8     4     2'  fi 

see  how  discontinuities  of  the  sort  shown  in  Fig.  166  are  impossible 
in  nature,  being  replaced  by  the  formation  of  eddies. 
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NOTE  I. 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

The  differential  equations  of  mechanics  are  of  the  type  known  as 
ordinary^  as  opposed  to  partial,  that  is  they  involve  a  nmnher  of  functions 
of  a  single  variable,  the  time,  and  the  derivatives  of  these  functions  with 
respect  to  that  variable.  Suppose  for  simplicity  that  we  have  three  func- 
tions x^pyg  of  the  variable  t,  and  that  instead  of  being  given  explicitly, 
they  are  defined  by  the  equations 

1)      F^{x,y,z,i)  =  0,     F^{x,y,z,t)^0,     F^{x,y,z,t)=^0, 

If  we  now  differentiate  these  equations,  bearing  in  mind  that  x^y^z  are 
dependent  on  t^  we  obtain 

dF,  dx       dF.dy       dF,  dz       dF,_ 
dx   dt  "^    dy  dt'^   dz   dt  '^    ct  ""  ^' 
.  dF,  dx       dF,  dy       dF,  dz       dF,  _ 

^^  dx   dt'^    dy  dt'^TF  dt"^    dt   '~  ^' 

^dx       dF.dy       dF,dz       dF,_ 
dx   dt  ■*"    dy  dt  "^   dz    dt  "^    dt        ^' 

Suppose  now  that  the  functions  F  contained,  besides  the  variables  indi- 
cated, certain  constants,  o^,  c,  . .  .  Each  time  that  we  obtain  an  equation 
by  differentiation ;  we  may  utilize  it  in  order  to  eliminate  from  the 
equations  1)  one  of  the  constants  c.  Thus  we  obtain  (since  the  partial 
derivatives  are  given  functions  of  x^y^z^t)^  instead  of  the  equations  l), 
the  following, 

which,  since  they  contain  the  derivatives   ^#''^7'  ^»  ^-r©  differential  equa- 
tions, of  which  equations  1)  are  said  to  be  integrals. 
If  we  again  differentiate  equations  2),  we  obtain 

4)  yi|;f  +  ^.(^y+2|ijL§-^f  +  ...-0,etc., 

^  dx    dt*         dx*  \dt/  dxdy  dt  dt    *  '     ^  j 
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which  we  may   again   use   to   eliminate   constants    c   from    3),    so   that 
instead  of  1)  or  3)  we  now  have  the  system 

„  /  .    dx    dy    de    d^x    d*y  d*e\       ^ 

M^^y^^^^^Tt'Tt'-di'in^'-di^'d?)^^^ 

5)  H,{x,y,0,t 7r)'=^' 


H. 


'3(^1  yt^»^ 7?)=^- 

These  differential  equations,  since  the  order  of  the  derivatiyes  of  the 
highest  order  contained  in  them  is  the  second,  are  said  to  be  of  the 
second  order.  In  like  manner  we  may  continue,  and  successively  eliminate 
all  the  constants  c^,  c^  .  . .,  obtaining  differential  equations  of  successiyely 
higher  orders.  Reversing  the  process,  each  set  of  a  given  order  is  said 
to  be  the  integral  of  the  set  of  order  next  higher. 

Any  of  the  sets  of  differential  equations  represents  the  functions 
re,  y,  jer,  but  with  the  following  distinction.  If  the  equations  1)  contain 
constants,  to  which  different  values  may  be  assigned, 

6)    ^i(^»  y»  ^1  ^  q,  c^  . . .  Cn)  =  0,    F^{x,  y,e,i,c^,c^..,  c„)  =  0, 

F^i^,  y,  ^,  ^  Ci,  Cj  . . .  Cn)  =  0, 

for  every  set  of  values  that  may  be  assigned  to  the  constants,  a  different 
set  of  functions  is  represented,  so  that  we  have  an  infinity  of  different 
functions,  the  order  of  the  infinity  being  the  number  of  constants  contained 
in  the  equations.  Now  the  differential  equations  obtained  by  eliminating 
the  arbitrary  constants  represent  all  the  functions  obtained  by  giving  the 
constants  any  set  of  values  whatever.  Thus  the  information  contained 
in  the  differential  equations  is  in  a  sense  more  general  than  that  contained 
in  the  equations  6),  in  which  we  give  the  constants  any  particular  values. 
If  we  reverse  the  process  which  we  have  here  followed  to  form  the 
differential  equations,  we  see  that  every  time  that  we  succeed,  by  inte- 
gration, in  making  derivatives  of  a  certain  order  disappear,  we  introduce 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  arbitrary  constants  equal  to  the  number 
of  derivatives  which  disappear.  Thus  the  integral  equations  of  a  set  of 
differential  equations  of  any  order  will  contain  a  number  of  arbitrary 
constants  equal  to  the  order  of  the  differential  equations  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  dependent  variables.  As  an  example  consider  the  very 
simple  case  of  equations  38),  §  13. 

^8^  "^-^-O      ^-0      -'^-0 

^^^  de«-^'     d*^~^'    dt^^^' 

Integrating  these  we  obtain 

39)  x  =  c^t  +  di,     y  =  (^t+d^i     ^^Cgf  +  dj, 

containing  the  six  arbitrary  constants  c,,  Cg,  c,,  d|,  (2,,  d^.  The  meaning 
of  these  integral  equations  is  that  the  point  x^y^e  describes  a  straight 
line  with  a  constant  velocity.     But  the  differential  equations  38)  represent 
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the  motion  of  a  point  describing  any  line  in  space  with  any  yelocity. 
Now  there  are  a  four -fold  infinity  of  lines  in  space,  and  a  single 
infinity  of  velocities.  We  therefore  see  the  yery  general  nature  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  differential  equations.  So  in  the  example 
of  §  13  the  statement  that  all  the  planets  experience  an  acceleration 
toward  the  sun  which  is  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance  expresses  a  very  general  and  simple  truth,  in  the  form  of  a  set 
of  differential  equations,  while  the  integral  states  that  the  planets  describe 
some  conic  section  in  some  plane  through  the  sun,  in  some  periodic 
time,  all  the  particulars  of  which  statement  are  arbitrary. 

The  characteristic  property  of  the  differential  equations  of  mechanics, 
for  the  phenomena  famished  us  by  Nature,  is  apparently  that  they  are 
of  the  second  order.  This,  although  leaving  possibilities  of  great  generality, 
suffices  to  limit  natural  phenomena  to  a  certain  class,  in  contrast  to 
what  would  be  conceivable.  For  the  consequences  of  the  removal  of 
this  limitation,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  very  interesting  work  by 
KGnigsberger,  Die  Principien  der  Mechanik, 

In  order  to  determine  the  particular  values  of  the  arbitrary  constants 
applicable  to  any  particular  problem,  some  data  must  be  given  in  addition 
to  the  differential  equations.  It  is  customary  to  fiimish  these  by  stating 
for  a  particular  instant  of  time,  the  values  of  the  coordinates  of  each 
point  of  the  system,  and  of  their  first  time -derivatives,  which  amounts 
to  specifying  for  each  point  its  position  and  its  vector  velocity  for  the 
particular  instant  in  question.  This  furnishes  six  data  for  each  independent 
point,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  determine  the  constants.  Thus  if  we 
are  dealing  with  a  system  of  n  points  free  to  move  in  any  manner, 
under  the  action  of  any  forces,  the  statement  of  the  pi*oblem  will  consist 
in  the  giving  of  the  differential  equations 

i'.(«.,»„.„v ...... .<.^f,...i^,^^....^,», 

M'. '^). 


M- ':?)• 


dt* 
together  with  the  so-called  initial  conditions,  that  for  t  ^  Iq^ 

^1  =  ^1    7        Vi  ^^  Vi    '    '    '  .'   ^n     =*  ^n 

From  these  it  is  required  to  find  the  integrals 

Cases  involving  the  motion  of  points  whose  freedom  of  motion  is  limited 
are  dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 


Webster,  Dynamica.  86 
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NOTE  IL 

ALGEBRA  OP  INDETERMINATE  MULTIPLIERS. 

On  page  61  we  have  an  example  of  the  nse  of  indeterminate 
multipliers  in  elimination.  It  may  be  somewhat  more  clear  if  we  examine 
in  just  what  the  process  involved  consists  Equation  12)  is  a  linear 
equation  involving  the  3n  quantities  Sx^^  .  . .  dg„j  each  multiplied  hj  a 
coefficient  which  is  independent  of  the  ^'s.  Besides  this  equation  the 
quantities  d  satisfy  the  equations  14),  which  are  of  the  same  form,  that 
is,  linear  in  all  the  d's,  with  coefficients  independent  of  them.  Aside 
from  this  the  d's  may  have  any  values  whatever.  It  is  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion  quite  immaterial  that  the  d's  are  small  quantities,  we 
are  concerned  simply  with  a  question  of  elimination.  Let  us  accordingly 
represent  them  by  the  letters  rc^,  ^Tj,  ...  x^j  between  which  we  have  the 
linear  equation 

1)  Ji^i  +  A^  + f"  ^m^tn  -=  0. 

The  a^s  are  however  not  independent,  but  must  in  addition  satisfy  the 
equations 

^11^1  +  ^12^2  •  •  •  +  ^ImXm  ==  0, 
^kl^l  +  ■S*2^2 1"  ^km^m  =  0. 

The  number  of  these  equations,  kj  is  less  than  m^  the  number  of  the  x's. 
The  question  is  now,  what  relations  are  involved  among  the  A' 8  and  J^'s 
when  the  x*a  have  any  values  whatever  compatible  with  the  equations  2). 

We  may  evidently  proceed  as  follows.  Transposing  m  —  k  terms 
in  2),  say  the  last,  we  may  solve  the  equations  for  the  quantities 
a?!,  a^  . .  .  a?*,  as  linear  functions  of  the  remaining  a^i-f  i,  .  .  .  x^.  These 
m  —  k  quantities  are  now  perfectly  arbitrary  Inserting  the  values  of 
x^  .  ,  .  Xk  in  equation  1),  this  becomes  linear  in  the  m  —  k  quantities 
Xk^i,  .  .  .  a?TO,  which  being  purely  arbitrary,  in  order  for  equation  1)  to 
hold  for  all  values  of  the  a^s,  the  coefficient  of  each  must  vaoish,  giving 
us  the  required  m  —  k  relations  between  the  -4*8  and  ^'s. 

Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  described,  the  method  of 
Lagrange  is  to  multiply  the  equations  2)  respectively  by  multipliers 
A^,  Aj,  .  .  Aa,  to  which  any  convenient  value  may  be  given,  and  then 
to  add  them  to  equation  1).     We  thus  obtain 


3) 


{Ay  +  K  ^u  +  ^8  -Bsi  •  •  •  +  i*-Bii)x, 
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In  this  equation  the  o^'s  are  not  all  arhitrary,  but  as  before  k  may  be 
determined  as  linear  functions  of  the  remainder,  say  x^^  .  .  ^Tj^  in  tei-ms 
of  iCjfc^i,  .  .  .  a?OT,  which  are  arbitrary.  But  the  multipliers  A  are  as  yet 
arbitrary.      Let  us    determine   them    so    that   they    satisfy   the   equations 

^x  ^  +  ill  ^8  +^B^^'"  +  XkBk2-0, 

which  are  just  sufficient  to  determine  them      We  thus  have 

(Ait^i  +  Ai ^i,*+i  + h  Ait Bk,k+i)xk+i 

5)  

in  which  the  a?^s  are  all  arbitrary,  so  that  the  m  —  A;  coefficients  must 
vanish,  giving  the  m  —  Jc  equations. 

Ai+t  +  Ai^j,i+i  +  ..•  +  XkB,,k+i  «  0 

6)  

Am      +X^Bim       +-"  +  XkB,m       -0. 

Liserting  in  these  the  values  of  the  X's  already  found,  we  have  the 
m  —  k  required  relations  between  the  A*  8  and  ^'s.  Obviously  the  result 
of  the  elimination  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  obtained  by  writing 
equal  to  zero  each  of  the  determinants  of  order  k  +  1  obtained  from  the 
array  of  A's  and  ^'s  in  equations  4)  and  6)  by  omitting  m  —  k  -—  1 
rows,   only  m  —  k  of  the  determinants    thus   obtained   being   independent. 


NOTE  m. 

QUADRATIC  DIFFERENTIAL  FORMS.  GENERALIZED  VECTORS. 

The  method  of  transforming  the  equations  of  motion  used  in  §  37 
and  the  application  of  hyperspace  there  occurring  render  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  question  desirable.  In  order  to  elucidate 
matters,  we  will  begin  with  the  very  simple  case  of  a  space  which  is 
included  in  ordinary  space,  namely  the  space  of  two  dimensions  forming 
the  surface  characterized  by  two  coordinates  ^i,  ^s,  fts  on  page  110. 
We  have  seen  that  this  space  is  completely  characterized  by  the  expression 
for  the  arc  as  the  quadratic  differential  form 

1)  ds^^Edq^^  -j-  2Fdq^dq^  +  Gdq^^. 

A  point  lying  on  this  surface  may  be  displaced  in  any  manner,  in  or 
out  of  the  surface.  If  it  is  displaced  in  the  surface,  its  displacement  is 
a  vector   belonging   to   the   two-dimensional   space   considered.    ^We    will 
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call  the  changes  dq^^dq^  the  coordinates  of  the  displacement.  We  have 
found  that  when  the  displacement  is  made  so  as  to  change  only  one  of  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  g^  or  q^.  the  arcs  are  respectively  ds^  ^^Ye^Qi^ 
ds^  ^^^yCrdq^j  and  that  the  angle  included  by  them  is  given  by 

F 

cos-^  =  — -   -• 

Veg 

If  now  we  have  any  displacement  d$^  whose  coordinates  are  dq^^  dq^ 
and  project  it  orthogonally  upon  the  directions  of  ds^y  ds^^  we  easily  see 
(Fig.  26)  that  the  projections  dCj^^  dc^  are 

We  shall  now,  following  Hertz,  introduce  the  reduced  component  of  the 
displacement  along  either  coordinate -line,  defined  as  the  orthogoneal  pro- 
jection divided  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  coordinate  with  respect  to 
the  distance  traveled  in  its  own  direction.  These  reduced  components 
we  shall  denote  by  a  bar,  so  that 

dqi  =  ^  =  Edq,  +  Fdq,, 

3)  ^'' 

dq,  =  '^^^Fdq,  +  Gdq,. 

The  fundamental  property  of  these  reduced  components  is  found  in  the 
equation  giving  the  magnitude  of  the  displacement 

4)  ds^  =  dq^dg^  +  dq^dq^, 

that  is  the  square  of  an  infinitesimal  displacement  is  the  sum  of  products 
of  each  coordinate  of  the  displacement  multiplied  by  the  respective 
reduced  component. 

In  like  manner  the  geometric  product  of  two  diiSerent  displacements 
dSyds^  whose  coordinates  are  dq^^  dq^^dq^^dq^  is  found  to  be 

^sds^  cos(rf5,  ds^)  «  dxdx^  +  dydy^  +  dede' 

+  G'i^«.+l;'".){l;/«.'+.i^«.') 

-=  Edq^dqj'  +  F^dq^dq^^  +  dq^dq^^)  +  Gdq^dq^^ 

=  dqi  dgj!  +  dq^  dq^  =  dq^dg^  +  dg^  dq^,  r^^^^T^ 
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The    geometric   product   of  two   displacements   is    equal    to   the   sum   of 
products  of  the  coordinates  of  either  vector  bj  the   reduced   components 
of  the  other.     Thus   the   geometric   product  is   defined  by  means   of  the 
quadratic  differential  form  l)  defining  the  space  in  question. 
Solving  the  equations  3)  for  dq^^  dq^^  we  obtain 

from  which  we  obtain 

7)  ds^  =  -Rii^ft*  +  2  B^^dq,dq,  +  B^dq^K 

The  expression  7)  is  called  the  reciprocal  form  to  l).     Corresponding  to 
it  we  obtain  the  form  of  the  geometric  product 

8)  dsds' Go^(dSids^)==Ri^dq^dqi'  +  B^^^dq^dq^'  +  dq^dqi)  +  B^^dq^dq^^ 

We  may  now  define  any  vector  belonging  to  the  space  considered, 
as  one  whose  components  have  the  same  properties  as  those  possessed 
by  those  of  an  infinitesimal  displacement.  Suppose  that  X^TyZ  are  the 
rectangular  components  of  a  vector  i2,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  space  l) 
unless  it  is  tangent  to  the  surface  in  question.  If  so,  we  have  a  displace- 
ment such  that 

^  ds      dx       dy       dz       dq^       dq^       » 

Then  Q^,  Q,  are  the  coordinates  of  the  vector  in  the  system  q^y  q^ ,   and 
the  magnitude  of  the  vector  is  given  bj  the  equations 

B»  =a  Z>  +  r»  +  Z»  =  ~{i3?  +  dy*  +  de*) 
10)  =  f«  ("^''«»*  +^Fdq,  dq,  +  a  dq,^ 

where  =«x«.  +  ft«„ 

^1  =  EQ^  +  FQ, 
Qt-FQ.  +  GQ, 


11) 


are    its    reduced    components    belonging   to    its    coordinates  Q^^  Q^,     The 
geometric  product  of  two  vectors  JR,  JR'  is 


12)  Cl«l'+«2«2'=«l'«l  +«,'«,. 

one  of  the  vectors  is  finite,  the  other  an  infin; 
re  the  geometric  product 

RdseoB  {B,ds)  =  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zde  =  Q^dq^  +  Q^dq^ 


If  now  one  of  the  vectors  is  finite,  the  other  an  infinitesimal  displacement, 
we  have  the  geometric  product 


13) 


■(^S+''^l+^©^«.+{^li+^*+/©^«^,ogIe 
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Thus  the  reduced  components   Q^^  Q^   are   given   by   the   definition   which 
we  have  adopted  on  page  116,  equation  42). 

Having  now  illustrated  the  subject  by  a  space  of  two  dimensions, 
we  can  easily  extend  our  notions  to  space  of  any  number  of  dimensions 
fn,  defined  by  the  form 

14)  d5»=2   ^Qr.dqrdq.. 

r=l      «=:1 

For  any  one  of  the  coordinate  directions  we  have 

15)  dSr^  =  Qrrdqr\ 

and  for  the  geometric  product  of  two  displacements, 

16)  dsds^  cos  {ds,  d^)  =  ^  ^*  Qr»  dqrdqj. 

If  one  is  in  the  direction  dSry  all  d^s  being  0  except  dg^ 

17)  dsdSr  cos  (dSy  dSr)  ===  ^,*Qr»dqrdqg^ 

and  dividing   by  dSr   we  obtain   the  orthogonal  projection   of  ds  on  dSr 

18)  d6r  =  ds  cos  (d5,   dSr)  =       ■       1 

VQrrdqr 

from  which  we  obtain  by  the  definition  of  the  reduced  component 

19)  dqr^^^^-^'Qr.dq., 

di 
We  have  as  before 

20)  ds^^^dqrdqr, 

21)  dsds^  cos  (d5,  d^)  =^^*dqrdq,, 
and  if  the  solution  of  19)  is 

22)  dqr^^'Br.dq,, 
we  have  the  reciprocal  form 

23)  ds^^yry}Br.dqrdq., 


Again  we  may  define  a  vector  belonging  to  the  hypei*space  considered, 
and  now  the  rectangular  components  may  be  of  any  number,  the  limitation 
of  the  vector  to  the  space  in  question  reducing  the  number  p£.  generalized 
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components  to  accord  with  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  hyperspace. 
The  geometric  product  of  the  vector  with  an  infinitesimal  displacement 
defines  the  generalized  coordinates  of  the  vector,  so  that 

^{XrdXr+  Trdyr+  ZrdZr) 
r=l 


r=l 


and  we  find  that  the  reduced  component  of  the  vector  is  what  is  defined 
by  the  formula  42)  of  page  116) 

In  our  application  to  mechanics  the  differential  form  in  question  is 
2Tdfiy  where  T  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  It  is  immaterial 
whether  we  speak  of  vectors  in  a  hyperspace,  as  we  have  here  done,  or, 
as  Hertz  does,  speak  of  vectors  with  respect  to  our  mechanical  system. 
The  meaning  in  either  case  is  plain.  On  dividing  the  above  formulae 
by  dt^j  we  find  that  the  generalized  velocities  and  momenta  have  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  coordinates  and  reduced  components  of  the  same 
vector  in  the  hyperspace.  The  two  reciprocal  forms  14)  and  23)  have 
the  relation  of  the  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  forms  of  the  kinetic 
energy.  The  equations  of  motion  of  the  system  say  that,  no  matter 
how  the  forces  are  applied,  or  how  parts  of  tiiiem  are  equilibrated  by 
the  constraints,  the  reduced  components  of  the  applied  and  the  effective 
forces  are  equal  for  every  coordinate. 


NOTE  IV. 

AXES  OF  CENTRAL  QUADRIC. 
The  principal  axes  of  a  central  quadric  surface, 

1)  F(x,  y,  e)  —  Ax^  +  By^  +  Cz^  +  21)ye  +  2Eex  +  2Fxy  =  1, 

are  defined  as  the  radii  vectores  in  the  directions  for  which  the  radius 
vector  is  a  maximum  or  minimum.     If  we  put 

x  =  ra,         y  =  r§,         z^ry, 
we  have 

2)  ■^  =  Fia,p,y), 

and  the  maxima  and  minima  of  r  occurring  for  the  same  directions  as 
the  minima  and  maxima  of  l/r\  are  obtained  by  finding  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  JP(a,  /3,  y)  subject  to  the  condition 

3)  y(«,  (3,  y).-««  +  ^«  +  y«-l=0. 
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If  we  multiply  this  equation  by  an  arbitrary  constant  —  X  and  add  it  to 
F{ay  (3,  y),  we  obtain  the  condition  by  writing  the  derivatives  of  F--lip 
equal  to  zero      Thus  we  obtain 


4) 


Now  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  quadric  at  a  point  x^  y^  z 
are  proportional  to 

dJF      dF  dF^ 

dx        dy  dz 

At  points  where  the  normal  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector  we 
have 

aF      aF      aF 

dx   ^  dy    dz 

«     ""  y     "~  ~« 
But 

dF{x,  y,  z)  dF{a,  p,  r) 

dx  da 

=« etc., 

X  a  ' 

60  that  the  equations  4)  show  that  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  axes  the 
tangent  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector. 

Effecting  the  differentiations  the  equations  4)  become 

{A  -  ;i)a  +  Fp  +Ey  =0, 

5)  Fa  +  {B-k)§+  Dy  =0, 
Ea  +  D§           +(C-;i)y-0. 

The  condition  that  these  equations,  linear  in  a,  j3,  y,  shall  be  compatible 
for  values  of  a,  j3,  y,  other  than  zero  is  that  the  determinant  of  the 
coefficients  shall  vanish. 

A-X,         F    ,         E     \ 

6)  F    ,     B-X,         D     1  =  0. 
E    ,         1)    ,     C-X\ 

This  is  a  cubic  in  Jl,  which  being  expanded  is 

f(X)  -  {A  -  X){B  ~  X){C  -  ;i)  -  J)\A  -  X)  -  E^{B  -  X) 


^^  -  F^(C  -X)+  2DEF  =  0. 
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We  ehall  show  that  this  always  has  three  real  roots.     Put 
^  -;  =  u  +  g, 

8)  B-k^v  +r, 

C  —  l-^w  +  s, 

where  g,  r,  ^  are  to  be  determined  later.     Then 

(u  +  q)(p+r){io  +  s)^  D\u  +  q)  ^  I?{v  +  r) 
^^  -  F\w  +  5)  +  2DEF^0 

or  arranged  according  to  powers  of  w,  v,  w, 

uvw  4-  Qvw  +  rtvu  +  SUV 

9)  +  u(rs  -  D»)  +  t;(53  -  ^»)  +  «;(3r  -  JF«) 
+  3r5  +  2DEF  —  D*3  —  ^*r  —  F^s  =  0. 

Let  ns  now  determine  9,  r,  5,  so  as  to  make  the  terms  of  first  order  in 
Uj  Vy  ic  vanish. 

ra  =  D*,     sq  =  E\     qr  =  J?'^ 

from  which  by  multiplication  and  division 

10)  qrs=-DEF,      S' =" -^'      ^^E''     ^ ""  ~F" 
Thns  there  remains 


t^\  .   EF         .   FD  .   DE  ^ 


Now  from  8) 

u  ^^A  —  k  —  q^A-  EF/D  -  k  ==  a  -  k, 

12)  t;=jB-A  —  r-=J?~  JPD/^  -  il  =»  &  -  ;i, 

iv^C  -  k  —  s  =^  C  —  DE/F  -  k  ^  c  -k, 
if  we  write 

A  -  ^JP/D  =  a,     B-  FD/E  =6,     C  -  Df7/JP  =-  c. 

Also  since   from  10)  g,  r,  5  are  all  of  the  same  sign,   let  ns  call  them 
±  ?,  w*,  n*,  so  that  we  have  from  11) 

/-(i)  =  (a  -  i)(&  -  i)(c  -  A)  ±  [i»(5  -  l)(c  -  i) 
1^^  +^«(c_i)(o-l)  +  n»(a-A)(&-A)J. 

Substituting   for  X  in  turn   the  values  —  oo,  c,  b,  a,  +  oo,   we   obtain 
/•(_oo)=oo, 

rCc)         =±n»(a-c)(6-c) 

14)  f(b)        =  ±  m»(c  -  b){a  -  b) 

/•(a)        =±«*(6   -a)(c-a) 

/■(OO)        =-00.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Let  us  suppose  a  >  5  >  c,   and  take  the   upper  sign  in  14).     Then  for 

;i  ==.  -  oo  f(X)  is  + 

c  + 

b  - 

a  + 

(X)  — 

and  the  function  f(Ji)  hehaves  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  As  there  are  three 
changes  of  sign^  there  are  three  real  roots.  It  is  to  he  noticed  that  the 
reality  of  all  the  roots  depends  on  g,  r,  s  heing  of  the  same  sign.  Let 
us  call  the  roots  A^,  X^^  l^.  Either  one  of  these  heing  inserted  in  the 
equations  5),  the  equations  hecome  compatihle,  and  suffice  to  determine 
the  ratios  of  the  direction  cosines.  There  are  therefore  always  three 
principal  axes  to  a  central  quadric  surface.  If  we  call  the  cosines 
belonging  to  the  roots  A|,  a^,  jS^,  y^^  those  belonging  to  l^,  a^i  /^si  7i^ 
equations  5)  hecome 

Kh-Fa^  +  B^^  +  Dy,, 

15)  ^iri  =  ^«i+-^ft  +  C^yi, 

k^a^^Aa^  +  F^^  +  Ey^, 

Ajyj^JEJoj  +  Dft  +  Cyj. 
Multiplying  the  first  three  respectively  by  Wj,  /Sj,  y^  and  adding, 
.    ^i(«i«2  +  ftft  +  y^y^)  =  Aa^a^  +  Bpj^  +  Cy^y^ 

^  +  ^(ftyj  +  ftyz)  +  ^(y^^i  +  yi««)  +  H^Pi  +  «ift). 

If  we  multiply  the  second  three  equations  respectively  by  a^,  jS^,  y^  and 
add  we  obtain  for 

^(«i«8  +  Aft  +  yiYi) 
the  same  expression.     Accordingly  we  have 

17)  {X,  -  k,) (a,a,  +  ftft  +  y,y,)  =  0, 

so  that  if  the  roots  X^^  X^  are  unequal  the  corresponding  axes  are 
perpendicular.  In  like  manner  if  the  determinantal  cubic  has  three  unequal 
roots,  the  quadric  has  three  mutually  perpendicular  principal  axes. 

If  two  roots  are  equal  the  position  of  the  corresponding  axes  becomes 
indeterminate,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  all  radii  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  given  by  the  third  root  are  principal  axes  of  the  same  length. 
The  surface  is  then  one  of  revolution  about  the  determinate  axis.  If  all 
three  roots  are  equal,  the  surface  is  a  sphere,  and  any  axis  is  a 
principal  axis.  ^  j 
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We  will  now  transform  the  equation  of  the  quadric  l)  to  a  new  set 
of  axes  coinciding  in  direction  with  its  principal  axes.  Let  the  new 
coordinates  he  x\  j/,  /,  and  let  the  direction  cosines  of  the  angles  made 
by  the  new  with  tibe  old  axes  be  given  in  the  table  below. 


X 

y 

e 

x' 

«1 

^i 

Yi 

y' 

«» 

§, 

7i 

g' 

«s 

ft 

Vi 

The  equations  of  transformation  of  coordinates  are  then 
x'  =  a^x   +  ftV   +  y^z, 
18)  y'-=cc^x  +fty   +y,if, 

z^  =  a^x  +  ^^y  +  y^z, 
X  ==  a^x^  +  og^'  +  a^z\ 

z  ^  y^x'  +  y^y'  +  y^z\ 
Now  using  equations  19),  we  obtain 

Ax  +  Fy  +  Ez^x\Aa^  +  ^k  +  %i) 
+  y\Aa,  +  F^,  +  Ey,) 
+  z\Aa^^F?^  +  Ey;), 
which  in  virtue  of  equations  15)  is  equal  to 

k^tt^x^  +  Aja^y'  +  }^a^z\ 

In  like  manner 

Fx  +  By  +  Bz^  k,^,x'  +  A^fty'  +  X,§^z\ 
Ex  +  Dy  +  Cz  ^  k,y,x'  +  X^y.y'  +  k^y,z\ 

Multiplying  respectively  by  Xj  y^  z  and  adding,  we  obtain 
Ax^  +  By^  +  Cz^  +  ^Byz  +  2Ezx  +  2Fxy 

=  l^x{a^x  +  fi^y  +  y^z)  +  X^^^a^x  +  /3,y  +  y^^)  +  Ag^C^s^^  +  ^sP  +  n^) 

Consequently  the  equation  of  the  quadric  referred  to  its  principal  axes  is 

20)  l,x'^+X^y^^+X,z''=l, 

and  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  are  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  lengths  of  the  semi- axes.  Accordingly  in  order  to  find  the  equation 
referred  to  the  axes  it  is  not  necessary  to  solve  the  linear  equations  5), 
but  only  to  solve  the  cubic  6).  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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NOTE  V. 
TRANSFORMATION  OF  QUADRATIC  FORMS. 

The  last  two  notes  have  dealt  with  quadratic  foimB,  and  in  Note  IV 
we  have  hy  a  linear  transformation  of  the  yariahles  19)  transformed 
the  form  F  into  a  form  20)  in  which  no  prodact  terms  appear,  and  we 
fitid  that  the  coefficients  of  the  squares  are  the  roots  of  the  determinant  6). 
In  this  note  we  shall  consider  similar  transformations  of  forms  of  any 
numher  of  yariahles,  and  shall  incidentally  obtain  a  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  roots  of  Lagrange's  determinant,  65),  page  159,  for  the  case  of 
no  dissipation. 

We  shall  require  a  number  of  elementary  properties  of  both  linear 
and  quadratic  forms,  which  we  shall  now  set  forth.  Suppose  we  have  n 
linear  forms 


and  let  us  call  B  the  determinant 

2)  B  «=    ^i»    ^a» 


+  Unn^m 


(hiU    fln«, 


Onff 


If  we  multiply  the  k^  column  of  B  by  Xjtj  and  then  add  to  this  column 
the  first,  second,  etc.,  multiplied  respectiyely   by  0:;^,  o:^,  .  . .,   we    obtain 


3) 


Rxjt 


"n^ 


^nly 


<»«,*— 1,    «*nj    «n,A-|-l, 


(hin 


If  now  the  determinant  R  is  zero,  the  determinant  on  the  right  yanishes, 
expanding  which  we  obtain 

4)  CjWi  +  Cjttj  H h  CnUn  =  0, 

where  the  (fs   are  the  minors   of  the  elements   of  the  k^  colunm   of  B. 
Thus  if  the  determinant  of  the  forms  yanishes,  the  forms  are  not  independent, 
but  satisfy  identically  the  linear  relation  4). 
Consider  now  the  quadratic  form 


5) 


/■(^ii  ^« 


^n)  ^  ^   ^  drt^rXt 


r=l  ««1 
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for  which  On  »  a^rj  &nd 

tsszn 

1    df 


6)  "--^  2  F^"  a^'-'"2"^'*" 

7)  f^^^frXr^^UrXr. 


^  tfiy  yn  ' '  '  Pn   Are  another   set  of  variables,   and  we   pnt  for   each  Xr 
the  value  Xr  +  Xy^  we  have 

/■(a?!  +  ^yi,  .  .  .  a?„  +  Xy„)  =  ^  ^  ar» {xr  +  Ayr)(a;#  +  ^y#) 

r=l    #=1 


r— 1 

If  now  jR,   the  determinant  of  the  form  f  vanishes,   we  have  a  relation 

9)         CiU^+C^U^  + JrCnUnz^.^^Crfr'iXi,  .  .  .  X„)  =  0 

for  all  values  of  x^^  , . .  x^. 

Let  us    now    put   for   the  y's    of   equation  8)    the    values    of  c  of 
equation  9).     We  then  have  by  7)  and  9) 


/•(ci,  .  .  .  c„)  =  ^^CrfJ(Ci,  .  .  .  c„)  «  0, 
80  that  8)  becomes 

f{x^  +  kCi,    ...  Xn  +  kc„)  =  f(Xi,   ...  Xn) 

+  ^^Crfr'ix^,    ...X„)^  f{x^,    .  .      Xn). 

We  thus  find  that  in  this  case  f  is  independent  of  X  and  of  y^ ,  . .  .  yn. 

X 

Accordingly  if  Cn  is  not  zero,  let  us  put  >l  — »  so  that  we  obtain 

for  all  values  of  x^^  ...  a;„, 

11)        /"(iCi,  .  .  .  Xn)^f{x^  ~  J  X„,    X^  -  -^^  Xn,...  Xn-l  -  -^  x„,   0). 

Thus  we  obtain  the  theorem:  every  quadratic  form  in  n  variables 
whose  determinant  vanishes,  may  be  expressed  as  a  quadratic  form  of 
less  than  n  other  variables  y,  which  are  linear  combinations  of  the  original 
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variables.  Such  forms  are  called  singtdur,  as  opposed  to  ordinary  forms^ 
whose  determinant  does  not  vanish.     As  an  example  the  form 

whose  determinant 

1      1       0 

110 

0     0-1 
vanishes,  may  be  written 

(a?!  +  iCj  +  x^)  (a?!  +  x^  —  x^). 
If  f  is  an  ordinary  form  and  Urr  is  not  zero,  we  may  write 

12)  f=^arrXr''+2XrP  +  q, 

where  j?  is  a  linear  form  containing  all  the  other  variables  except  Xr 
and  9  is  a  quadratic  form  in  the  same  variables.  Completing  the  square 
we  may  then  write 

13)  arrf=-  {arrXr  +  pf  +  Orrq  —  JP** 

If  on  the  other  hand  every  coefficient  of  a  square  arr  is  zero,  we  may  write 

14)  /■=  2ar»XrX,  '\-2XrP  +  2x,q  +  r, 

where  j?,  q  are  linear,  r  a  quadratic  form  not  containing  either  Xr  or  Xg^ 
we  may  then  write 

2arsf^4{ar,Xr+q){arsX,+p)+  2ar,r-'^pq 

=-[ar,(xr+x,)  +  p  +  q]*-{ar,(Xr—x,)—p  +  q]^  +  2a„r-4:pq. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  exhibited  f  as  the  sum  of  a  square  and  a 
form  in  n  —  1  variables,  in  the  latter  as  two  terms  in  squares  and  a 
form  ia  n  —  2  variables.  In  either  case  the  remaining  form  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  form  is  eventually 
reduced  to  a  sum  of  terms  in  squares.  If  the  coefficients  A  of  all  the 
squares  in 

16)  f=^A,y,'  +  A,y,*-^^+Anyn\ 

when  the  ^'s  are  linear  forms  in  x^, ,  .  .  x^  have  the  same  sign,  the 
form  is  said  to  be  definite^  for  it  can  not  change  sign  however  the  values 
of  the  variables  be  altered.  If  the  coefficients  A  are  not  all  of  the  same 
sign  the  form  is  indefinite. 

If  we  transform   the  linear   forms  l)   by  means   of  the   linear    sub- 
stitution 

jyN  ^  =  ^1^1   +1322^2    +---+/32«yn, 

a?«  =  /3„iyi+  (3n23/2H h  Pnnyn,  ^  i 
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we  obtain  linear  forms  in  the  new  variables  ^i, .  . .  ^n)  so  that  if  we  write 

^  =  ^11^1  +^i2y9   +'-+Clnyn, 
W„  =^  Cniyi  +  CniPi  + h  C„nyn, 

we  find  by  carrying  out  the  transformation, 


19) 


But  this  is,  according  to  the  rule  for  multiplication  of  two  determinants' 
the  condition  that  the  determinant  of  the  forms  u  in  ^, 


20) 


Cji,   .  ..Cir 


c«i, 


.  .  ain 


dnU 


(htn 


Al>   •  •  'pit 


§nlf  •  •  •  Pnn 


is  the  product  of  the  determinant  of  the  forms  in  ^  by  the  determinant 
of  the  substitution  17). 

The  determinant  in  which  the  element  in  the  r*^  row  and  s^^  column 

is  a  derivative   p—  is  called  the  Jacobian  of  the  functions  u^, . . .  Un  with 

respect  to  the  variables  x^^ ,  .  .  Xn^  and  is  often  denoted  by 

^(^n--^n) 


I 


a(«... 

••*») 

In  this  notation  20)  becomes 

a(u.,...u„)     a(«.,. 

•^») 

/3nl,  "  '  Pn 

If  the  functions  u^, .  . .  t«„  in  a  Jacobian  are  the  partial  derivatives 
of  the  same  function  /",  Ur  =  -^ — »  so   that  the   element  in   the   r*^    row 

the  determinant  is  called  the  Hessian   of  the 


and  s^  column  is 


function.     Thus  the  determinant  i^  of  2)   is   the  Hessian   of  /*,   and  will 
be  denoted  by  Hxf, 

If  now  we  transform  the  quadratic  form  5)  by  the  substitution  17), 
so  that 


r=n  «=n 


r=n  «=n 


22) 


f  =^  ^^r.  XrX.  -^^^Ar.Pry,, 
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we  may  find  a  relation  between  the  Hessians  of  f  with  respect  to  the 
a;'8  and  that  with  respect  to  the  ^'s.  Using  the  notation  for  Jacobians, 
by  21), 

23)  ^,,.Ha^r-aTj    n^-^'-a-irJ 


^(yn  •  •  •  y«) 

But  in  every  derivative 


^(«i,..-«n) 


^«1»  •  •  •  ^« 


Consequently  the  Jacobian  on  the  right  of  23)   is  the   same   as   that   on 
the  left  of  21). 
Thus  we  find 


d(u^  . . .  u_) 


=  H,r 


ftl  •     •  /'in 
Pfil  •  *  *  rnn 


or  the  determinant  of  the  transformed  form  is  equal  to  that  of  the  original 
form  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  determinant  of  transformation. 
If  an  ordinary  form  f  vanishes  for  a  particular  set  of  values 


ajg^-cj 


Xn  =  Cn 


where  the  c's  are  not  all  zero,   we  can  show  that  the  form  is  indefinite. 
For  if  we  substitute  for  the  x's  excepting  Xny  the  values 

X  X  X 

25)         X^^C^y  +  Vi,    X^-=Ci-r  +  y%>"-  ^n-l=^Cn-iy-  +yn-U 


we  have 


■-22 


r=^n — 1  «=n  —  1 


Or*«r«ir=     ^        ^ ^Ln  (^r  y  +  ^r)  (c,  -^  +  y,) 


r^l        •  =  ! 


*  =  7i— -A 

26)        +  x„  2«'« ("'T  +  y*)  +  ""»'^"* 


rs&:n«=n — 1 


r*"fi  —  l#s=n  —  1 


1    r  =  1  «  =  i 


r=:l     t=l 


r  =  l        «==1 


The  first  term,  containing  /"(c^,  ...  c„)  as  a  factor,  vanishes  by  hypothesis. 
The  sums  in  the  other  terms  contain  only  n  —  1  variables.     If  then  there 

r^=n  «=n  —  1 

are  any  values  of  ^j,  .  .  .  y„_i,  for  which  ^^    ^jO>r»Cry»  <ioe8  not  vanish, 

r=l      *=;1 

since  Xn  is  independent  of  these  variables,  we  may  by  suitably  choosing 
the  value  of  Xn  make  the  form  have  either  sign,  it  is  therefioqre  indefinite. 
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(If  the  gum  ^    ^(h-iCrtft  ia  zero  for  all  values  of  ^i,  .  . .  y«-i,  we 

reel        t=:l 

must  have 

r— 1 

for  5  =  1,  2,  , ...  n  —  1,   but  since  /"(cj,  . . .  c«)   is  zero  we   must  have 
also  ^^  Orn^)  &iid  these  n  equations  require  the  determinant  of  the  form 

r=:l 

to  vanish,  and  the  form  is  singular.) 

As  a  result  of  this  theorem  we  see  that  if  a  form  is  to  be  definite, 
no  coefficient  Orr  of  a  square  Xr^  must  be  absent,  and  all  must  have  the 
same  sign.  For  if  Urr  '^  0,  putting  all  the  variables  equal  to  zero 
except  Xr  would  make  the  form  vanish,  and  if  a,. r  is  not  zero,  the  same 
assumption  would  make  the  form  have  the  sign  of  o^r-  Consequently  all 
these  coefficients  must  be  of  the  same  sign. 

Let  us  now  consider  two  ordinary  quadratic  forms  of  the  same 
variables,  with  real  coefficients^) 

27)  (p^^^ar.XrX,,      '^^^  ^Cr»XrX,, 

r«l  #=.1  r»l  #=.1 

from  which  with  an  arbitrary  multiplier  k  we  construct  the  form 

28)  X<p  +  tf;. 

As  we  give  X  an  infinite  set  of  real  values,   we  obtain  an  infinite  sheaf 
of  forms.     Let  us  examine  whether  they  are  definite  or  not. 
The  determinant  of  the  form  k(p  +  tj; 

Xou  +  Cij,    Xa^j  +  Ci2,  .  . .  Xain  +  Ci„ 


28) 


Xani+CnU     ^«n8+  C„2,  .  .  .  Xa„„+  Cn« 


=  r« 


is  identical  with  Lagrange's  determinant,  page  159,  when  the  x's  are  zero. 
(We  here  have  written  >L  for  the  A*  on  p.  159.)  We  shall  now  prove 
that  if  the  equation  f(k)  =  0  has  a  complex  root,  all  the  forms  of  the 
sheaf  X<p  -i-  tjf  are  indefinite. 

Let  X^'  cc  +  ip  be  a  complex  root  of  the  determinantal  equation 
/■(X)  =:  0.  Then  since  the  form  (a  +  ij3)qp  +  i/;  is  singular,  it  may  be 
represented  as  a  sum  of  less  than  n  squares,  and  since  it  is  complex, 
these  may  be  squares  of  complex  variables,  so  that  we  have 

29)    («  +  il3)y  +  i>;  =  (yi+iO'+ry2  +  ^^2)'+--+(yn-^i+^X-.i)', 

1)  Eronecker,  Uber  Sdiaaren  quadratischer  Farmen.  Monatsber.  der  E5nigl. 
Preufi.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1868.     pp.  889—846.     Werke,  Bd.  I,  p.  166. 
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the  y's  and  e*a  being  real  linear  formB  in  the  x'Bj  any  of  which,  but 
not  all,  may  be  zero.  Separating  the  real  and  the  imaginary  terms, 
we  obtain 

r«n— 1  rssn  —  1 

30)  «^  +  ,^«2(yr*-0»      P<P^^^yrl^r^ 

r=l  r— 1 

From  the  two  forms 

the  whole  sheaf  may  be  obtained.     Solving  30)  for  (p  and  tf;, 

32)  lv  +  il>  ~°^Ofr*  -  O  +  ^^ ^'^U. 
which  we  may  write 

r=fi  — 1 

33)  l<p  +  ^  =2^^  "  '*^''^  r^"'"  M^ *''*)* 

r=»l 

where 

1  «(X--a) 

a  quadratic  in  fi,  giving  for  every  real  value  of  it  a  real  value  of  ft. 
Now  each  of  the  forms  33)  vanishes  for  values  of  a;^,.  .  .0;^  other  tiian 
zero,  which  satisfy  the  n  —  1  linear  equations 

34)  0-=yi--^^j  =  y,  -^^,=....-=y«,t-^^^-i, 

and  is  accordingly  indefinite.  Conversely  if  there  is  in  the  sheaf  a  single 
definite  form,  the  roots  of  f(k)  ^^  0  are  all  real.  Now  in  the  mechanical 
application,  the  form  %  which  is  proportional  to  that  given  by  the  value 
A  «=  oo,  is  the  kinetic  energy,  a  definite  positive  form,  consequently  the 
reality  of  the  roots  is  proved. 

If  Ax  is  one  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  f(l)  =  0  the  form 
Ax9>  +  ip  being  singular,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  less  than  n  linear 
functions  of  x^^ , , .  Xnj  say  ^d  .  .  .^n—i.  Let  yn  be  any  other  linear 
function  of  the  x's,  such  tiiat  the  determinant  of  the  functions  y^  .  •  •  ^n 
is  not  zero,  then  we  can  express  the  ftmction  (p  in  terms  of  tiiese  n 
variables  y,  and  if  it  is  definite  and  positive,  the  coefficient  of  every 
square  will  have  a  positive  sign,  accordingly,  as  in  12),  13),  we  may 
separate  off  from  g>  a  square  iSj(\  where  g  contains  y^  and  accordingly 
we  have 

l9  +  If;  —  (A  —  X,t)(p  +  lttq>  +  ^ 

^^^  «(i-;ix)^x"  +  A9)'+tf;', 

where  ^1^'+  t/;'  contains  only  the  n  —  1  variables  ^i, . .  .yn— i-  Now  a 
definite  form  in  n  variables  remains  a  definite  form  in  n  —  1  variables 
if  we  put  any  variable  equal  to  zero,  consequently  q/  is,  like  9,  a 
definite  positive  form.  r^^^^^T^ 
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A  linear  divisor  such  as  - 1  —  Ar  of  the  determinant  of  the  form 
Xg/  -\-  ^'  is  also  a  divisor  of  the  determinant  of  kg>  +  'iffy  for  on  writing 
out  the  determinant  of  the  form  35)  in  terms  of  y^, . . .  ^n— 1,^x9  we  find 

so  that  the  vanishing  of  the  determinant  of  order  n  —  1  on  the  right 
makes  the  determinant  on  the  left  vanish.  Bnt  this  equal  to  the  deter- 
minant of  X(p  +  '^  in  the  variables  o^ , . . .  o^n  multiplied  by  a  coattant. 
We  may  now  treat  the  form  A  9}'  +  ^'  ^  the  same  manner,  and  so 
on,  so  that  finally  we  obtain 

37)     X95  +  tf;  =»  (i  -  Xi)V  +  (A  -  A,)V  +•••+  (^~  K)^n^ 

where  A^, . . .  A,,  are  the  roots  of  the  determinantal  equation  f(X)  =»  0. 
Since  this  is  true  for  all  values  of  k  we  have 

which  is  the  simultaneous  transformation  of  two  quadratic  forms  required 
in  the  treatment  of  principal  coordinates.  It  is  obvious  according  to 
this  method  that  it  makes  no  differcAce  whether  the  determinant  has 
equal  roots  or  noi 
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Absolute  system,  81. 
Acceleration,  definition  of, 
IS. 

—  angular,  248 

—  centripetal,  14. 

—  components  of,  18,14. 

—  compound  centripe- 
tal, 819. 

—  constant,  88. 
■—    of  Coriolis,  820. 

—  moment  of,  17. 

—  normal,  17. 

—  radial,  16. 

—  tangential,  14. 

—  transverse,  16. 
Actio,  66. 
Action,  definition  of,  101. 

—  least,  101. 

—  examples  of,  140, 141 . 

—  surface  of  equal,  189. 

—  Tarying,  181. 
Activity,  equation  of,  66. 

—  in  Lagrange's  coor- 
dinates, 125. 

—  in  hydrodynamics, 
601. 

Addition  of  vectors ,  6. 
Adiabatic  motion,  189. 
d'Alembert's  Principle,  68. 

—  —    statement  in 
words,  65. 

—  —    in     generalized 
coordinates,  118. 

Amplitude,  85. 
Analytic  function,  528. 
Angle,  solid,  851. 
Angular  acceleration,  248. 

—  velocity    of  moving 
axes,  246. 

Anisotropic  body,  457. 
Aplatissement,  407. 
Appell,  54,  61,  809,  816. 
Archimedes'  principle,  472. 
Areas,  law  of,  18. 
Atmosphere,  height  of,  465. 
Attracting  forces,  76. 
Atwood*s  machine,  28. 
Axis,  central,  209. 

—  fixed,  body  moving 
about,  250. 
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Axis,  of  suspension  and 
oscillation,  251. 

Axes,  moving,  motion  with 
respect  to,  816. 

—  rotating,  817. 

—  parallel,  201. 

—  —    theorem   of  in- 
ertia, 229. 

—  of  spherical  harmo- 
nic, 896. 

—  —    strain,  488. 
Axioms,  physical,  20. 

Bachutich,  878. 

Balance,  88. 

Ball,  224. 

Ballistic  pendxQum,  gal- 
vanometer, electro- 
meter, 72. 

Base-,  golf,  tennis  ball,  84. 

Basset,  499. 

Beats,  156. 

Beads,  string  of,  vibration 
of,  164. 

—  —    frequencies    of, 
167. 

Beltrami,  118. 
Bending  moment,  490. 
Bernoulli,  58,  84,  178. 
BemouUi-EuIer  theory,  485. 
BemouUrs  theorem,  505. 
Bessel,  407. 

Billiard  ball,  motion  of,  805. 
Binet,  281,  289. 
Bodies, three,  problem  of,  81 . 
Bourlet,  809. 
Boussinesq,  809,  846. 
Boyle's  Law,  544. 
Boys,  80,  862. 
Brachistrochrone,  77,  82. 
Brahe,  Tycho,  18. 
British  Association,  81. 
Buckling  of  sections,  485. 
Bulk-modulus  of  elasticity, 

461. 
BulleU,  toy,  28. 
Bunsen  pump,  504. 

Cadmium,  wave-length  of, 
27. 


Calculus  of  variations,  77. 
Cambridge,  269. 
Carvallo,  809,  818. 
Cauchy,  451,  456,  459. 
Cavendish,  80. 

—  Laboratory,  269. 
Center  of  mass,  motion  of,  89. 
Central  axis,  209. 

—  forces,  88. 
Centripetal     acceleration, 

compound,  819. 
Centrifugal  force,  119. 

—  —    on  earth,  820. 

—  —    in    rigid   body, 
228. 

Centripetal  acceleration,  15. 

—  —    compound,  819. 
Centrobaric  body,  864,  404. 
C.  G.  S.  system,  88. 
Chasles,  212,  218. 
Chasles's  theorem,  878, 418. 
Characteristic  function,  1 86. 

—  of  plane,  214. 
Circle,  Dirichlet's  problem 

for,  888. 
Circular  Harmonic,  888. 

—  —    development  in, 
890. 

Circulation,  506. 

Clairaut,  88. 

Clairaut's    theorem,     404,  ' 
407. 

Clebsch,  224,  478. 

Clifford,  87,  521. 

Clark  University,  268. 

CoefGcients  of  inertia,  stiff- 
ness, resistance,  158. 

Coffin,  52. 

Complex,  215. 

—  equation  in  line  coor- 
dinates, 221,  228. 

—  variable,  521. 
Component,  of  vector,  116. 

—  —    generalized,!  16. 

—  of  momentum,  117. 
Composition  of  screws,  216. 
Concealed  motions,  179. 
Concentration,  845. 

~    proportional  to  den- 

sity^60.        , 
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Condition  for  equipotential 

family,  410. 
Cone,  rolling,  268. 

—  of  eqnal  elongation, 
448. 

Confocal  qnadrics,  286. 
Conjugate  functions,  628. 
Conicfld  pendulum,  66. 
Conic  section  orbit  of  pla~ 

net,  18. 
Conservation  of  motion  of 

center  of  mass,  90. 
Connectivity  of  space,  889. 
Conservation  of  energy,  68. 

—  —  integral  of  La- 
grange's equations, 
126. 

Conservative  system,  66, 68. 
Constant  of  gravitation,  80. 
Constants  of  elasticity,  phy- 
sical meaning  of,  461 . 
Constraint,  equations  of,  67. 

—  non  -  integrable, 
equations  of,  818. 

—  varying,  129. 
Continuity,  equation  of,  498. 
Convective  equilibrium,  466. 
Coordinates,  6. 

—  curvilinear,  110, 880. 

—  cyclic,  176. 

—  cylindrical,  886. 

—  ellipsoidal,  284,  886. 

—  generalized,  109. 

—  line,  216. 

—  normal,  168. 

—  orthogonal,  110, 880. 

—  polar,  11. 

—  positional,  189. 

—  principal,  168. 

—  ignoration  of,  179. 
Coriolis,  817. 

—  theorem  of,  819. 
Comer,  flow  around,  628. 
Gomu,  491. 

Correction  for  finite  arcs,  48. 
Cotes's  spiral,  619. 
Coulomb,  law  of. 
Couple,  204. 

—  arm,  206. 

—  causing  precession, 
299. 

— -     composition  of,  208. 

—  in  regular  preces- 
sion, 274. 


Couple,  of  forces,  206. 

—  moment  of,  206. 

—  righting,  478. 

—  theorems  on,  207. 
Curl,  87. 

—  in  curvilinear  coor- 
dinates, 888. 

Curvature,  16. 
Curve,  expression  for  arc 
of.  111,  118. 

—  parametric  represen- 
tation of,  10. 

—  tautochrone,  144. 
Curvilinear    coordinates, 

Green's  theorem  in 

880. 
Cusps  on  curves  of  equal 

action,  140,  141. 
Cyclic  coordinates,  176. 

—  systems,  188. 

—  —    examples  of,l  98. 

—  —    reciprocal  rela- 
tions in,  191. 

—  —    work   done  on, 
192. 

Cycloid,  84. 

—  as  tautochrone,  146. 

—  drawn  by  point  of 
top,  287. 

Cycloidal  pendulum,  148. 
Cylinder    under    pressure, 
476. 

—  moment    of   inertia 
of,  242. 

Cylindrical  coordinates,886. 

—  flow,  668. 
Cylindroid,  218. 

Damped  oscillations,  148. 

Damping,  coefficientof,  161. 

Darboux,  il8. 

Decrement ,  logarithmic, 
161. 

Deformable  bodies,  kine- 
matics of,  427. 

—  —    statics  of,  468. 
Density,  868. 
Derivative,  directional,  88, 

881. 

—  of  analytic  function, 
628. 

—  particle,  497. 
Development    in    circular 

harmonics,  890. 


Development  of  reciprocal 
distance,  898. 

—  in  spherical  harmo- 
nics, 400. 

^  of  potential  in  har- 
monics, 402. 

—  of  potential  of  ellip- 
soid of  revolution, 
424. 

Differential,  perfect,  88. 

—  equation  for  forced 
vibration,  162. 

—  —    of    Legendre, 
898. 

—  —  of  particle  un- 
der Newtonian  law, 
89. 

—  parameter,  88,  880. 

—  —  arithmetical  va- 
lue of,  888. 

—  —    invariant,  888. 

—  —    mixed,  848. 

—  —    second,  844. 
Dilatation,  486. 
Dimensions   of  units,    27, 

28,  29. 

Dimensional,  two,  poten- 
tial, 886. 

Dirichlet,  69,  876,  877, 878, 
898,  402,  417. 

Dirichlet's  problem,  876. 

—  ■—    for  circle,  888. 

—  —    for  sphere,  896 
Disc,    moment  of   inertia 

of,  242. 
Displacement,  infinitesimal, 
69. 

—  virtual,  68. 

—  lines  of,  446. 
Distributions,    energy    of, 

426. 

—  surface,  867. 
Dissipation,  122. 

—  function,  128. 
Divergence,  847. 

—  theorem,  847. 
Double-lines,   complex   of, 

214. 
Driving  points,  128. 
Dualism,  209. 
Dyne,  29. 

Earth,  motion  relative  to, 
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Echo/ 645. 

Ellipee,   equation   relative 

to  focus,  18. 
Ellipsoid  of  elasticity,  461. 

—  of  gyration,  288. 

—  inverse,  288. 

—  Jacobi's,  470. 

—  Maclanrin's,  469. 

—  moment  of  inertia 
of,  241. 

—  rolling,  in  Poinsot- 
motion,  269. 

—  potential  of,  416. 

—  —    at    internal 
point,  418. 

—  —    differentiation, 
419. 

—  of  revolution,  poten- 
tial of,  421. 

Ellipsoidal  coordinates,  284, 
885. 
-*    —    as  equipotential 
family,  412. 
Elliptic  function,  i6; 

—  integral,  46,  47. 
EUipticity,  407.  . 
Elongation    and   compres- 
sion quadric,  441. 

Energy,  66. 

—  conservation  of,  68. 

—  equation  of,  67. 

—  of  distributions,  425. 

—  in  terms  of  field,  426. 

—  emitted  by  sound- 
source,  648. 

—  function  for  isotro- 
pic bodies,  467. 

—  —    invariant,  467. 

—  integral  of,'  in  top, 
277. 

—  kinetic,  66. 

—  —  general  form  of, 
112. 

—  maximum  or  mini- 
mum for  equilibri- 
lun,  69. 

-—    potential,  68. 

—  —   exhaustion  of,76. 

—  —  all  due  to  mo- 
tion, 182. 

—  of  normal  vibrations, 
164. 

—  relative  kinetic,  92. 

—  of  vortex,  616. 


Eolotropic  body,  457. 
Epicycloid,  onpolhode,  270. 
Epitrochoids  described  by 

heavy  top,  298. 
Equation  of  activity,  66. 

—  —  in  hydrodyna- 
mics, 601. 

—  ~  in  generalized 
coordinates,  126. 

—  of  continuity,  498. 

—  differential,  of  mo- 
tion, 24. 

—  —  of  forced  vilw*- 
tions,  162. 

—  of  equilibrium  for  de- 
formable  body,  448. 

—  of  hydrodynamics  by 
Hamilton'sprinciple, 
600. 

—  Euler's,  for  rotation, 
261. 

—  Laplace's,  849. 

—  of  motion  from  Ha- 
milton's principle, 
114. 

—  —  from  least  ac- 
tion, 106. 

—  —  Lagrange's  first 
form. 

—  —    —    second 
form,  116. 

—  —  Hamilton's  ca- 
nonical, 128. 

—  Poisson's. 

—  —  applied  to  earth, 
861. 

—  —  for  two  dimen- 
sions, 887. 

Equilibrium,  26. 

-^    conditions  for,  61, 69. 

—  stable  and  unstable, 
69. 

—  convective,  466. 

—  equations  of  for  de- 
formable  body,  448. 

—  theory,  165. 

—  —    of  tides,  686. 
Equipollent  loads,  486. 
Equipotential  surfaces,  854. 

—  —  condition  for  fia- 
mily  of,  410. 

—  layers,  872. 

—  surface  of  strain,  446. 
Erg,  66. 


Erg,  unit  of  energy,  70. 
Ether,  luminiferous,  65. 
Euler,  78,  178,  499. 

—  equations  of  hydro- 
dynamics, 499. 

—  angles  of,  274. 

—  dynamical  equations 
of,  260. 

~    kinematical     equa- 
tions of,  275. 
--    theorem  of  114,  127. 
Everett,  29,  88. 
Existence- theorem,  878. 
£xx>erim6nt,      comparison 
with  theory,  51,  52. 
Expansion -ratio,  484. 


Falling  body  affected  by 
earth's  motion,  828. 

Faraday,  868-. 

Field,  energy  in  terms  of, 
426. 

—  strength  of,  868. 
Fixed  point,  motion  about 

252. 
Fleuriais,  296. 
Flexion,  489. 
Flexure,  uniform,  490. 

—  non- uniform,  494. 
Floating  body,  equilibrium 

of,  471. 
Flow  around  comer,  528. 
Fluid,  perfect,  458. 

—  rotating^  467. 

—  gravitating  rotating, 
468. 

Flux  of  vector,  B49. 
Flux -function,  516. 
Focus,  kinetic,  105. 

—  of    plane    in    null- 
system,  212 

Formula,  Green's,  870. 

—  —    for  logarithmic 
potential,  888. 

Force,  definition  of,  24(t 
•—    accelerational,   120. 

—  central,  88. 

—  centrifhgal,  119. 

—  —    in    rigid   body, 
228. 

—  component,  genera- 
lized, 114. 

—  efi 
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Force,  effective,  generalized 
component  of,  118. 

—  function,  6S. 

—  —    particular  case 
of,  7S. 

—  —    for    Newtonian 
law,  76.   y 

—  —    containing  time, 
69. 

—  of  inertia,  64. 

—  gyroscopic,  186,  278. 

—  momental,  120. 
-^    motional,  26. 

—  son -momental,  119. 

—  parallel^  206. 

—  positional,  26. 

—  reduction  of  groups 
of,  299. 

-"    tidal,  408. 
Forced  vibrations,  162. 
Formula  of  Green,  870. 
Foucault,  267, 324, 826, 826. 

—  pendulom  of,  824. 

—  gyroscope  of,  824. 
Fourier,  178,  398. 

—  coefficients  in  series 
of,  892. 

Freedom,  degrees  of,  68. 
Free  vector,  199. 
Frequency,  36. 
Friction,  effect  on  top,  803. 
Fujiyama,  867. 
Function,  analytic,  623. 

—  characteristic,  136. 

—  flux,  616. 

—  Hamiltonian,  117. 

—  Lagrangian,  116. 

—  linear  vector,  428, 

—  normal,  171. 

—  —    fundamental 
property  of,  172, 

—  of  point,  88. 

—  principal,  132. 

—  self- conjugate,  480. 

—  of  St.  Venant,  deter- 
mination of,  488. 

^,  formula  for,  406. 
^,  value  of,  82,  88. 
Galileo,  8,  32,  68 
Gauss,   82,  312,  360,  361, 

878,   874,   887,  426, 

426. 

—  differential  equation 
of,  312. 


Gauss,  theorem  of,  860, 887. 

—  —    on  energy,  426. 

—  —    of  mean,  874. 
Generalized      coordinates, 

109,  111. 

—  velocities,  112. 
Geodesic  line,  103. 
Geodesy,     application     of 

spherical  harmonics 

to,  404. 
Geometric  product,  7,  116. 
Geometrical  representation 

of  stress,  460... 
Geometry  of  motion,  8. 
Gleitung,  441. 
Olissement,  441. 
Gravitating  rotating  fluid, 

468. 
Gravitation,  constant  of,  80. 

—  kinematical     state- 
ment of,  20. 

—  universal,  29. 
Gravity,  center  of,  90. 

—  terrestrial,  potential 
of,  406. 

Green,  340,  848,  870,  879, 
886,  888,  466. 

—  formula  of,  370. 

—  —    for  logarithmic 
potential,  388. 

—  theorem  of,  840. 

—  —    in      curvilinear 
coordinates, 

—  —    for  plane,  386. 
Griffin  miU,  278. 
Gyration,  ellipsoid  of,  232. 
Gyroscope,  274. 

—  in  torpedo,  267. 

—  as  compass,  826. 

—  latitude  by,  326. 
Gyroscopic  forces,  186,  278. 

—  terms,  186. 

—  pendulum,  282. 

—  horizon,  296. 

—  system,  curves  drawn 
by,  293,  294. 

Gyrostat,  186. 

—  stabiliiy  of  spinning, 
291. 

Hadamard,  818. 
Hamilton,  7,  21,  97,  126, 
128,  181,  176. 

—  equations  of,  126. 


Hamilton,  equations  from 
Hamilton's  principle, 
127. 

—  method  of,  186. 

—  principle  of,  97. 

—  —    equations  of  hy- 
drodynamics by,  499. 

—  —    —    of  string  by, 
170. 

—  partial     differential 
equation  of,  186. 

—  theorem  of,  186. 
Hamiltonian  function,  127, 

128. 
Harmonics,  circular,  888. 

—  —    development  in, 
390. 

—  of  pipe,  646. 

—  spherical,  898. 

—  —    examples  of,394. 

—  —    forms  of,  396. 

—  —  axes  of,  896. 

—  —    in     spherical 
coordinates,  398. 

—  —    zonal,  897. 

—  of  string,  169. 
Harmonic  function,  846. 

—  motions,  86. 

—  —    elliptic,  86. 
Harkness  and  Morley,  878. 
Hamack,  888. 
Hayward,  324. 

Heat,  dynamical  theory  of, 

64. 
Heaviside,  87. 
Height,  metacentric,  474. 

—  of  atmosphere,  404, 
408,  466. 

Helmert,  38,  862,  407. 
Helmholtz,  8,  86,  176,  179, 

468,   607,   609,  611, 

612. 

—  energy  form,  468. 

—  theorem  of,  612. 
Herpolhode,  262,  263. 
Hertz,  21,  118,  182,  198. 
Hilbert,  878. 

Heterogeneous  strain,  444. 
Hodograph,  19. 
Homoeoids,  ellipsoidal,  409. 
Homogeneous  strain,  428. 
Horse-chestnut,  toy,  28, 
Hooke,  466. 
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Howell  torpedo,  272. 
Hnygens,  148. 
HydrodynamicB,  496. 

—  equations  of,  497. 
Hydrostatics,  468. 
Hyperellyptic  fonction  for 

top,  SOS. 
Hypergeometric  series,  S12. 
Hyperspace,  IIS. 
Hypocycloid    on    polhode, 

270. 
Hypotrochoids  described  by 

heavy  top,  29S. 

Ignoration  of  coordinates, 
179. 

—  —    eocample  of,  181. 
Impnlse,  70. 

—  and  velocity,  geome- 
tric product  of,  72. 

Impulsive  forces,  71. 

—  —    in     Lagrange's 
equations,  184. 

Impulsive  wrench,  225. 
Indeterminate   multipliers, 

62. 
Inertia,  21. 

—  axes  of,  distribution 
in  space,  289. 

—  coefficients  of,  112. 
-^    ellipsoid  of,  281. 

—  force  of,  64. 

—  moments  of,  calcu- 
lation of,  241. 

—  principal  axes  of,229. 
--    —    moments  of,  281. 

—  products  of,  227. 
Infinitesimal  arc,  area,  vo- 
lume, 888. 

Integral  of  function  of  com- 
plex variable,  524. 

Interferences,  156. 

Invariable  axis,  motion  of 
in  body,  266. 

—  —    and  plane,  95. 
Invariants  of  strain,  457. 
Invariant,  second  differen- 
tial parameter,  347. 

Irrotational  motion,  520. 

Isochronous  vibration  har- 
monic, 146. 

Isocyclic  motion,  189. 

Isotropic  body,  stresses  in 
460. 


Isotropic      body,     energy 

function  for,  457. 
Ivory's  theorem,  420. 

Jacobi,  185,  297,  880,  470. 

—  ellipsoid  of,  470. 

—  metiiod  of,  top  equa- 
tions by,  297. 

Jordan,  402. 

Eater,  251. 
Keely,  158. 

Kelvin,  8,  876, 878, 511, 588, 
557. 

—  and  Dirichlet's  prin- 
ciple, 876. 

Kepler,  18,  88. 

—  laws  of,  81. 
Kilogram,  weight  of,  82. 
Kinematics,  8. 

—  of    deformable    bo- 
dies, 427. 

»    of  rigid  system,  248. 
Kinematical    equations   of 

Euler,  276. 
Kinetic     energy,     general 

form  of,  112. 

—  —    due  to  rotation 
249. 

—  focus,  105. 

~    potential,  179. 

—  —    linear  terms  in, 
184. 

—  reaction,  64,  65, 119, 
120. 

Kinetoscope,  28. 
Kirchhoff,  69,  499. 

—  energy  function   of, 
459. 

Klein  and  Sommerfeld,  278. 
Kneser,  105. 
Korteweg,  816. 
Krigar-Menzel,  862. 
Kronecker,  878,  898. 

Lag,  in  forced  vibration,  158. 

Lagrange,    155,    157,   164, 

17S,  607,  508. 

—  equations  of  motion, 
first  form,  108. 

—  equations  of  motion, 
115. 

—  —    —    by      direct 
transformation,  115. 


Lagrange,  equations  for 
small  oscillations, 
158. 

—  —  of  equilibrium, 
62. 

—  —  for  pure  rollings 
SIS. 

—  determinantal  equa- 
tion, 159. 

—  —    —    roots  of,l  60. 

—  method  oi,  top  equa- 
tions by,  279. 

Lagrangian  function,   115. 

—  —    modified,  179. 

—  method  in  hydro- 
dynamics, 499. 

Lamb,  499. 

Lam^,  829,  881,  844,  880. 

Lamp's  shear -cone,  451. 

—  stress-ellipsoid,  451. 
Lamellar  vectors,  87. 
Laminar  flow,  554. 
Laplace,  8,  898,  401,  402, 

542,  544. 

—  equation  of,  849. 

—  —  in  spherical  and 
cylindrical  coordina- 
tes, 888 

—  —  satisfied  by  po- 
tential, 857. 

—  operator,  849. 
Laplacian,  850. 

Law  of  areas,  18,  88. 
--    Coulomb,  486. 

—  inverse  squares,  20. 

—  Kepler,  18. 

—  Lenz,  198. 

—  motion,  20. 
Layers,  equipotential,  872. 
Least  action,  99. 
Legendre,  47,  899. 

—  differential  equation 
of,  898. 

—  polynomials  of,  897. 
Lenz's  law,  198. 

Level  surface,  88,  89. 

—  —    of     potential 
function,  829. 

—  sheet,  89. 
Line-coordinates,  215,  221. 
Line-integral,  84. 

Line -integral,  independent 

of  path,  87. 
Lines  of  force,  854. 
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LineB    of  vector -function, 

848. 
Linear    temiB    in    kinetic 

energy,  180. 
_    __    —    potential, 

184. 

—  vector  fonction,  428. 
Lines  of  displacement,  446. 
Liqoids,  ftmdamental  the- 
orem for,  466. 

Logarithmic    decrement, 
161. 

—  potential,  886. 
Loops,  646. 


I 


Maclanrin,  416. 
Maclaorin's  ellipsoid,  469. 

—  theorem,  414. 
Anpertois,  97. 

Mass,  28. 

—  dynamical  compari* 
son  of,  28. 

—  center  of,  90. 
Material  point,  21. 
Matter,  8. 

—  definition  of,  64. 
Maxwell,    128,    126,    268, 

846,  849,  661. 
Maxwell's  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, 124. 

—  top,  268. 

--    —    effect  of  friction 
on,  804. 
Mean,  integral  as,  70,  90. 

—  theorem,      Ganss's, 
874. 

Mechanics,  8. 

—  problem  of,  26. 
Mechanical  powers,  60. 
Mendenhall,  867. 
Metacenter,  474. 
Metacentric  height,  474. 
MHre  prcMype,  26. 
Michell,  688. 
Modnlus,  bulk,  461. 

—  shear,  462. 

—  Yonng's,  462. 
Momentum,  26. 

—  generalized    compo- 
nent of,  117. 

Mobility,  coefficients  of,  126. 
MObins,  212. 
Moment,  axis  of,  7. 

—  bending,  490. 
WSBSTEB,  Dynamios. 


Moment  of  inertia,  98,  227. 
•—    of  momentom,  96. 

—  of  velocity,  12. 
Momentum,  26. 

—  moment  of,  96. 

—  —    conservation  of, 
96. 

—  screw,  224. 

-—    of  rigid  body,  226. 
Moon,  motion  of,  20. 
Motion,  8. 

—  adiabatic,  189. 

—  change  of,  22. 
— -    concealed,  179. 

—  constrained,  41. 

-—    differential       equa- 
tions of,  24. 

—  geometry,  os,  8. 

—  harmonic,  86. 

—  —    elliptic,  86. 

—  irrotational,  620. 

—  isocyclic,  189. 

—  laws  of,  620. 

—  periodic,  86. 

—  relative,  247. 

—  relatively  to   earth, 
820. 

—  steady,  in  hydrody- 
namics, 

—  uniform,  21. 

—  —    circular,  87. 

—  vortex,  609. 

—  of  waves,  629. 
MoiiUB,  26. 
Moving  axes,  248. 

—  —    motion  with  re- 
spect to,  816. 

Multipliers,  indeterminate, 
62. 

Navier,  466. 

Neumann,  888,  469,  616. 

Newton,  8,  20^  29,  81,  66, 

166,  866,  686,  644. 
Newton's  theorem,  409. 
Newtonian  constant,  80. 

—  law,   force -function 
for,  76. 

—  —    motion  under,89. 
Node,  168,  169,  646. 
Non  -  conservative    system, 

69. 
Normal  coordinates,  168. 

—  functions,  17.1. 


Normal  functions,  series  of| 

178. 
Null- system,  209. 
Numeric,  26. 
Nutation  of  top,  288. 

Obry,  267. 

Oersted's  piezometer,  477. 

Oscillation,  axis  of,  261. 

—  damped,  148. 
Oscillations,  small,  167. 
Overtones,  169. 

Pantheon,  824. 

Parabola,  path  of  projec- 
tile, 84. 

Parallelepiped,  moment  of 
inertia  of,  241. 

Parameters    of  Lagrange, 
111. 
-^    differential,  88,  880, 
844. 

Parametric   representation 
of  curve,  10. 

Particle  derivative,  497. 

Path,  9. 

Pendulum,      affected     by 
earth's  rotation,  828. 

—  compound,  261. 

—  conical,  66. 

—  cycloidal,  148. 

—  gyroscopic,  282. 

—  horizontal,  262. 

—  ideal,  42. 

—  Eater's,  261. 

—  plane,  46. 

—  quadrantal,  196. 

—  small  vibrations  of, 
64. 

—  spherical,  48. 

—  —    by    Lagrange's 
equations. 

—  —    path  of,  60. 
Perfect  differential,  88. 

—  fluid,  468. 

Period  of  pendulum,  46,  47. 
Perpendicularity,  condition 

of,  7. 
Phase,  difference  of,  87. 
Picard,  86,  878,  888. 
Piezometer,  477. 
Pitch -conic,  220. 
Pitch  of  helix,  211. 
Pivoting,  friction  of,  804. 
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Planet,  motion  of  by  Ha- 
milton's method,  142. 
-—    orbit  of,  18. 

—  period  of,  19. 
Pmcker,  216. 

Poincar^,  106, 888, 893, 468. 
Poinsot,  262,  266,  266,  261, 
268 

—  central  axis,  210. 
Point- ftinctioD,  88,  829. 
Point,  material,  21. 
PoiBOuille,  662. 
Poisson,  402,  491. 

—  equation  of,  869. 

—  —    for  two  dimen- 
sions, 887. 

—  ratio,  468. 
Polar  coordinates,  884. 
Pole,  motion  of  earth's,  270. 
Polhode,  262. 

—  cone,  268. 

—  figure  of,  268. 

—  projeotionB  of,  266. 
Polygon  of  vectors,  6. 
Polynomial    of   Legendre, 

89. 
Potential,  definition  of,  862. 

—  characteristics      of, 
862. 

vf  c^ntinnons  distri- 
bution, 868. 

—  determined  by  pro- 
perties, 876. 

—  derivatiTes  of,  866. 

—  development    in 
spherical  harmonics, 
402. 

—  of  disc,  cylinder,  and 
cone,  366. 

—  due  to  cylinder,  884. 

—  of  earth's  attraction, 
298. 

—  energy,      apparent, 
180. 

—  of  ellipsoid,  416. 

—  —    for    internal 
point,  418. 

—  —    of    revolution, 
I             421. 

—  —    —  development 
of,  424. 

—  —    differentiation 
of,  419. 

— -    of  gravity,  406. 


Potential,  kinetic,  179. 

—  logarithmic,  886. 

—  of  sphere,  868. 

—  of  strain,  446. 

—  of  tidal  forces,  408. 

—  vector,  611. 

—  of  vector,  89. 

—  velocity,  607. 
Positional    coordinates    of 

cyclic  system  189. 
Precession,  266. 

—  couple    in    regular, 
274. 

—  and  nutation  of  top, 
288. 

—  —    of  earth,  298. 
Pressure,  447. 
Principal  axes,  of  inertia, 

229. 

—  coordinates,  168. 

—  function,  132. 
Principle    of   Archimedes, 

472. 

—  of  center  of  mass,  91. 

—  of  energy,  67. 

—  of  Hamilton,  97,  98. 

—  —    broader     than 
that  of  energy,  99. 

—  —    most    general 
principle,  180. 

—  of  least  action,  97, 
99,  101. 

—  of  moment  of  mo- 
mentum, 96. 

—  ofvaryingaction,181. 
Problem  of  Dirichlet,  876. 

—  —    for  circle,  888. 

—  —    for  sphere,  896. 

—  of  three  bodies,  81. 
Product,  geometric,  7. 

—  of  inertia,  227. 

—  scalar,  7. 
— •    vector,  8. 

Projections,  4. 

—  of  vector,  6. 
Projectile,  path  of,  84. 
Puiseux,  64,  299. 
PuUey,  60. 

Pump,  Bunsen's,  604. 
Pupin,  169,  170. 
Pure  strain,  480. 

Quadrantal  pendulum,  196. 
Quadrics,  confocal,  286. 


Quadrics,    elongation   and 
compression,  441. 

—  reciprocal,  481. 

Ratio  of  Poisson,  463. 
Bayleigh,128, 167, 169,629, 

666. 
Reaction,  22. 

—  accelerational,  122. 

—  of  constraint,  42. 

—  —    does  no  work,  66. 

—  kinetic,  64,  119, 120. 

—  non- conservative, 
122. 

—  static,  26. 
Reciprocal  distance,  deve- 
lopment of,  898. 

—  relations    in    cyclic 
systems,  191. 

—  quadrics,  481. 
Reduction    of    groups    of 

forces,  209. 
Reflection  of  wave,  646. 
Relations    between    stress 

and  strain,  466. 
Relative  motion,  247. 
R^sal,  299. 
Resistance  of  air,  26. 
Resonance,  162. 

—  generaltheoryof,176. 
Resultant,  6 

Richarz,  862. 
Riemann,  878,  628. 
Riemann -Weber,  898. 
Righting  couple,  478. 
Rigid  body,  displacement 
of,  200. 

—  —    statics  of,  206. 
Rigidity,  462. 

Rolling,  807. 

—  ellipsoid,  269. 

—  treated  by  Lagran- 
ge's equatiouB,  818. 

Rotation,  energy  due  to,  249 . 

—  of  earth,  298. 

—  momentum   due  to, 
249. 

—  of  rigid  body,  199. 

—  —    —    about     in- 
tersecting axes,  202. 

—  —    —    about    pa- 
rallel axes,  201. 

—  of  rigid  body,  infini- 
tesimal, 208. 
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Rotation,  as  vector,  20S. 
Boating  axes,  817. 

—  flnid,  467. 
Boath,  176,  179. 

Bonth  and  Helmholtz,  trans- 
formation of,  177. 

Sachse,  898. 

de  Saint  Yenant,  478,  485. 

—  problem  of,  478. 
Scalars,  4. 

Screw,  momentam,  224. 
Screws,  composition  of,  216. 

—  reciprocal,  221. 
Schwerer,  296. 
Searle,  269. 

Second,  mean  solar,  27. 

—  differential  parame- 
ter, 844. 

Self-conjngate  fiinction,480. 
Sense,  muscular,  24. 
Series,  hypergeometric,  312. 

—  trigonometric,    173, 
888. 

Sevres,  26. 
Shear,  489. 

—  amount  of,  441. 

—  general,  441. 

—  modulus  of,  462. 
Shifts,  486. 

Ship,  heeling  of,  72. 
Simple  strains,  439. 

—  stresses,  451. 
Sleeping  top,  804. 
Slesser,  299. 
Slides,  441. 

Small  oscillations,  157. 
Solenoidal  condition,  849. 

—  vector,  847. 
Solid  angle,  851. 
Somoff,  880. 
Sound-waves,  542. 
Sources  and  sinks,  520. 

—  strength  of,  521. 
Source  of  Souiid,  strength 

of,  547. 
Space,  connectivity  of,  889. 

—  of  m  dimensions,  113. 
Sphere,  moment  of  inertia 

of,  241. 

—  potential  of,  365. 

—  under  pressure,  475. 
Spherical  harmonics,  898. 

—  —    axes  of,  896. 


Spherical  harmonics,  deve- 
lopment in,  400. 

—  —    —    of  potential 
in,  402. 

—  —    forms  of,  895. 

—  —    zonal,  897. 

—  waves,  547. 
Squeezes,  489. 
Squirt,  521. 
Statics,  57. 

—  foundation  of,  58. 

—  of  rigid  body,  205. 
Steps,  4. 

Steady  motion  in  hydro- 
dynamics, 508. 

Stiffness,  151,  158. 

Stokes,  84,  86,  845,  404, 
497,  5l57  588. 

—  theorem,  86. 

—  —    in      curvilinear 
coordinates,  881. 

Strain,  axes  of,  488. 

—  ellipsoid,  482. 

—  general  small,  486. 

—  heterogeneous,  444. 

—  homogeneous,  428. 

—  inverse,  482. 

—  irrotatiiwal,  488. 

—  pure,  480. 

—  potential,  446. 

—  relatively    homoge- 
neous, 445. 

—■    composition  of,  487. 
Strength  of  field,  858. 
Stress,  24,  446. 

—  ellipsoid,  451. 

—  —    Cauchy's  451. 
~    —    Lamp's,  451. 

—  geometrical  represen- 
tation of,  450. 

—  in  isotropic  bodies, 
460. 

—  simple,  451. 

—  vector,  447. 

—  work  of,  454. 

—  and  strain,  relations 
between,  455. 

String,  vibrations  of,   164. 
Surface  distribution,  867. 

—  of  equal  action,  189. 

—  level,  88. 

—  parallel,  189. 
Sum,  geometric,  5. 
System,  conservative,  65. 


System,  cyclic,  188. 

—  non-conservative,  69. 

Tait,  141. 

Target,  problem  of  shoot- 
ing, 108. 

Tautochrone,  144. 

Taylor's  theorem,  86,  78, 
79,  157,  846,  891, 
899,  444,   455,  509. 

Tensor  of  vector,  6. 

Terrestrial  gravity,  poten- 
tial of,  405. 

Theorem,  of  bending  mo- 
ment, 490. 

—  Bernoulli's,  505. 

—  Chasles's,  418. 

—  Clairaut's,  404. 

—  of  Coriolis,  819. 
-—    divergence,  847. 

—  Euler's,  114,  127. 

—  Gauss's,  850. 

—  —  for  two  dimen- 
sions, 887. 

—  —    on  energy,  425. 

—  Green's,  840,  848. 

—  —    for  plane,  886. 

—  —  in  curvilinear 
coordinates,  881. 

—  Hamilton's,  135. 

—  Helmholtz's,  512. 

—  Ivory's,  420. 

—  for  liquids,  465. 

—  Maclaurin's,  414. 

—  ofmean.  Gauss's,  874. 

—  Newton's,  409. 

—  of  parallel  axes,  229. 

—  Taylor's,  86,  78,  79, 
157,  846,  891,  899, 
444,  455,  509. 

—  Stokes's,  86. 

—  —  in  curvilinear 
coordinates,  881. 

—  Thomson  and  Tait's, 
188. 
Torricelli's,  506. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  21,  29, 
72,  76,  105, 188. 148, 
179,  196,  278,  878, 
424,  459,    462,  470. 

Tides,  canal  theory  of,  589. 

—  equilibrium  theory 
of,  585. 

—  inversicm^of,  541* 
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Tide-generating  forces,  po- 
tential of,  408. 
Time,  8,  4. 

—  measurement  of,  22. 
Tisflerand,  470. 
Todhnnter  and  Pearson,  488, 

469. 
Tone,  pure,  646. 
Top,  curve,  272. 
~    beayy    symmetricaL, 

274. 

—  MaxweU's,  268. 

—  kinetic  reaction  of, 
271. 

—  rising  of,  808. 

—  rise  and  fall  of,  286. 

—  on  smooth  table,  802. 

—  neaxly  vertical,  289. 

—  symmetrical,  271. 

—  equations  by  Jacobins 
method,  297. 

—  —    Lagrange*s  me- 
thod, 277. 

Torricelli*s  theorem,  606. 
Torsion,  488. 
Traction,  447. 
Translation  of  rigid  body, 
199. 

—  —    —  decomposed 
into  rotations,  202. 

Trigonometric  series,  888. 
Trochoids  drawn  by  top,288. 
Torpedo,  Whitehead,  267. 

—  Howell,  272. 
Triangle  of  vectors,  6. 
Tube  of  vector-function,  848. 
Tuning,  164. 
Tuning-fork,  86. 

Twist  of  billiard-ball,  806. 

Uniform  motion,  21. 

—  circular  motion,  87. 
Units,  absolute  system  of ,  81 . 

—  derived,  27. 

—  dimensions  of,  27. 

—  C.  G.  8.,  29. 


Variable,  complex,  621. 
Variations,  calculus  of,  77. 

—  differentiation  of,  79. 

—  of  integral,  80. 
Varying  action,  181. 

>—    cons&aint,  129. 
Vectors,  4. 

—  addition  of,  6. 

—  couples  of,  204. 

—  free,  199. 

—  lamellar,  87. 

—  product,  8. 

—  polygon  of,  6. 

—  sliding,  200. 

—  tensor  of,  6. 
Vector- cross,  212. 

—  —    coigugate  lines 
in,  218. 

_    function,  linear,  428. 

—  potential,  611. 
Velocity,  definition  of,  9. 

—  angular,  11. 

—  components  of,  10. 

—  composition  of,  10. 

—  generalized,  112. 

—  moment  of,  12. 

—  sector,  12. 

—  transverse  and  radial, 
11. 

—  potential,  607. 

—  due  to  vortex,  614. 

—  critical,  forplanet,40. 
Venturi  water-meter,  604. 
Vibrations,  energy  of,  164. 

—  forced,  162. 

—  free,  168. 

—  forced  and  free  coex- 
isting, 167. 

—  isochronous    necess- 
arily harmonic,  146. 

—  normal,  168. 

—  small,  86,  46. 
Vierkant,  818,  814. 
Virtual  work,  67. 

—  —    principle  of,  61. 

—  displacement,  68. 


Viscosity,  661. 
Viscous  fluids,  649. 

—  solid,  666. 
Vortex,  606. 

--    couple,  620. 

—  energy  of,  616. 

—  in  comer,  619. 

—  ring,  620. 

—  straight,  616. 

—  strenght  of,  607. 

—  velocity  due  to,  614. 
Vortex -motion,  609. 

—  —    conservation  of, 
611. 

Vorticity,  602. 

Water-meter,  Venturi,  604. 
Wave -motion,  629. 
Waves  in  deep  water,  681. 

—  differential  equation 
of,  648. 

—  highest,  688. 

—  plane,  648. 

—  in    shallow     water, 
686. 

~    in  solid,  648. 

—  standing,  686. 

—  of  sound,  642. 
Webster,  127,  881,  648. 
Weierstrass,  878. 
Weight  of  kilogram,  82. 
Whitehead  torpedo,  267. 
Wien,  499. 
Woodward,  862. 
Work,  66. 

—  of  stress,  464. 

—  of  wrench,  220. 

—  unit  of,  66. 

—  virtual,  67. 
Wrench,  216. 

—  impulsive,  226. 

—  work  of,  220. 

Young's  modulus,  462. 

Z6Uner,  262. 

Zonal  harmonics,  897. 


ERRATA. 

p.    80,  line  21,  for  ys  6.676  read  y^a  6.6676. 

„  206,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  AB  and  PQ  read  AP  and  BQ. 
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